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BIBLE-BURNING AND BIBLE-READING. 


A Book of no small size, and brimful of matter, might be 
written on the ‘“shamelessness of Protestantism.” We do 
not mean its moral immodesty, its impertinences, its impudent 
and ungentlemanly treatment of all things Catholic; but its 
logical shamelessness. It is natural, indeed, that it should be 
shameless in general, and especially shameless in the matter of 
logical consistency. Impostors and self-deceivers are in gene- 
ral flagrantly guilty of those very vices from which they most 
loudly profess themselves to be free, and their worst sins are 
in violation of those virtues of which they make their especial 
boast. 

Accordingly, as we hold Protestantism to be an impo- 
sition, and all Protestants to be either deceivers or deceived, 
we look for a peculiarly striking exhibition of vice in that 
very subject in which Protestantism boasts that it is peculiarly 
eminent for excellence as compared with the ‘ Church of 
Rome.” teason, and its free and right use, is the glory of 
the Protestant of all shapes and denominations. We are dull, 
stupid, ignorant, superstitious; the slaves of traditions and of 
a crafty priesthood. We don’t like the light; we hate sci- 
ence; we are averse to thought and reasoning, and every 
thing else that may make people inquire into the claims of 
our Church, because we know that those claims will not stand 
inquiry. Protestantism, on the contrary, may have its defects; 
but, at any rate, it is a free, open, bold, honourable creed, which 
fears not discussion, loves truth above all things, and takes its 
stand by the side of Euclid’s Elements and Newton’s Principia, 

Now, as we Papists happen to be able to see into the real 
comparative merits of these claims, we no sooner hear a Pro- 
Seay boast of his reason and his logic than we prepare our- 
Selves for some extraordinary display of silliness, sha 
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and inconsistency. We are like men and boys; of whom it 
has been said, that whereas boys think men to be fools, men 
know boys to be such. Such are we and our “ separated 
brethren.” They think that we are afraid of reasoning ; we 
know that they are afraid of it. They are of opinion that we 
are inconsistent ; we see that they are so. We give complete 
and consistent explanations of our doctrines and practices ; 
but they will not hear us; and when we call upon them to 
explain and systematise thezr views and customs, they turn 
round and give us personal] insult instead of rational] answers. 
Our religion, in fact, being a science, and theirs a quackery, 
they feel as uncomfortable when they are questioned, as a 
travelling dealer in nostrums when catechised by a skilful and 
educated practitioner in the healing art. With all our respect, 
in fact, for the good intentions and personal worth of many 
Protestants, we must confess that the practice of their teachers 
not a little reminds us of the oratory of the vendors of marvel- 
lous pills, miraculous powders, and plasters professing to be 
able to set a compound fracture of all the bones in the body, 
who may be seen gulling their dupes at every country fair. 
Every man has his pill, his powder, and his plaster, whose virtues 
are attested by innumerable dukes, baronets, and bishops, and 
which will relieve the stomachs, heal the wounds, and prolong 
the lives of every body who has any thing in the world the 
matter with him, without going to those old rogues, the pro- 
fessional doctors, and paying them their exorbitant fees. 

A very notable specimen of the logical consistency of our 
Protestant friends has recently been making a considerable 
noise in the world. Put briefly, the Protestant reasoning 
runs thus: The Bible condemns Popery; therefore Papists 
hate the Bible; therefore they burn the Bible; therefore we 
will burn them. This last conclusion, indeed, they do not 
put forth in such plain English ; but they do all they possibly 
can, nevertheless, to torment and persecute us. Their cus- 
tom, on the contrary, is to shout aloud that all religious per- 
secution is wicked and detestable. ‘This makes the diversion 
doubly pleasant. They have the gratification of believing 
themselves the most tolerant and charitable of men, and at 
the same time of victimising the Papists. It is much the 
same as if the Cromwellians had beheaded Charles the First 
to the tune of ‘God save the King.” Protestants contrive 
completely to disprove the old proverb, which says, that you 
cannot both eat your cake and have it. This is quite a mis- 
take so far as Catholics are concerned. It is the easiest thing 
in the world to hang a Papist on the first principles of tolera- 
tion. Trust an Irish Orangeman, or a British prime-minister, 
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for finding the most Christian of excuses for perpetrating the 
most wicked of enormities. ‘‘ The Bible forbids persecution ; 
the Papists burn the Bible; therefore punish the Papists.” 
This is your true Anglo-Hibernian syllogism. All that is 
necessary in order to make the argument faultless, is to change 
the word “‘ persecute” for the word “ punish.” Never mind 
the identity of the two things. All that is wanted is a popu- 
lar ‘ery,’—a good, telling, striking tune for the fifes and 
trumpets of the anti-Catholic band; “God save the King,” in 
fact, to be played while the monarch’s head 1s chopped off. 
Let us inquire a little, however, if we can find a stray 
hearer, into the principle involved in this Bible-burning affair. 
In the first place, then, we beg our readers, both Catholic and 
Protestant, to bear in mind that we ourselves give no opinion 
whatsoever as to the expediency of publicly burning Protest- 
ant Bibles, or any sort of bad books, in any part of Ireland 
or elsewhere. For any thing we have to say, it may have 
been the most undesirable, or it may have been the most pru- 
dent thing in the world for the Redemptorist Fathers to have 
desired their penitents to burn their immoral books in the 
streets at Kingstown. The same as to the Protestant Bibles, 
which were said to have shared the fate of the immolated im- 
moral publications, but which certainly were not burnt by the 
desire of the Redemptorist Superior ;—it might have been 
wise to burn them, or it might have been unwise to do it,—of 
all this we say nothing whatever. But we do maintain, that 
if it was prudent to cast them into the flames, the fathers had 
abstractedly a perfect right to instruct their penitents to do it. 
They would have offered no insult whatsoever to the Word of 
God by such an injunction ; and they would have done what 
Protestants are incessantly doing themselves in precisely simi- 
lar circumstances. And, moreover, they have an example set 
them in the sacred Scriptures themselves, which might well 
have led them to regard such a public burning as desirable in 
Ireland. If, then, they ever act unwisely, by all means let 
those who are distressed or scandalised by their doings remon- 
strate in the proper way and through the proper quarters. 
If it be only on the ground of keeping the peace, the Irish 
prelates would be the last persons in the world to refuse to 
listen to the wishes of the secular power, or of any private 
person whatsoever, who treated the question rationally, and on 
its own proper grounds, Protestants are entirely mistaken if 
they imagine that we Catholics wish to hurt them; that we 
do not honour them for honouring what they consider to be 
the Word of God ; or that we would needlessly do any thing 
which would shock their better feelings in this or any other 
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matter. Only, we say, let them approach the subject ration- 
ally and fairly ; let them attempt, at least, to enter into our 
views, as we are willing to enter into theirs, and to abstain 
from instigating those very acts of which they so loudly com- 
plain. 

Take, for instance, this Bible-burning. The Protestant 
party themselves began a course of action which made the 
possession of one of King James’s Bibles the symbol of un- 
taithfulness in a Catholic. A knot of silly fanatics in London, 
Dublin, and elsewhere, got up a scheme for Protestantising 
the Irish poor, which they have been prosecuting with con- 
siderable zeal, a large expenditure of money, soup, flannel, 
and all the other means for ‘‘ conversion,” accompanied by a 
proportionate distribution of the Anglican translation of the 
Bible. These precious proceedings have produced a very con- 
siderable amount of irritation among many of the Irish Catho- 
lics, of a totally different kind from that which would be pro- 
duced by the efforts of a better class of Protestants anxious 
for what they think the good of the Irish poor. As for sup- 
posing that the Irish poor are really Protestantised by reading 
King James’s Bible, it is out of the question altogether. 1t 
is a bad version enough, and to call it the Word of God is: 
simply absurd ; but the real study of the Protestant Bible 
never yet made a man a Protestant. It is the preachments 
and annotations of living seducers which corrupt the unwary 
and ignorant, and make them fancy that the Holy Ghost 
speaks the language of Martin Luther. Nevertheless, the 
possession of one of these versions is practically, with many of 
the Irish poor, a sign that they have in some way or other 
yielded to the tempter’s snare. Like the visits of an habitual 
drunkard to a tavern, the mere material act becomes a 
handle for the enemy to work upon. There Is no more neces- 
sary harm in being in the tap of a public-house than in walk- 
ing in a green field; but when a man who is given to drunk- 
enness walks into a gin-shop, it is morally certain that he will 
fall into sin. So, too, it may be certain that the poor Irish 
Catholic will never deliberately read one page out of these 
shain Bibles, and that. if he does, he will see no more Protest- 
antism In them than the Pope sees in the Vulgate; but it is 
at the same time a fact, that in his conscience he feels that he 
is tampering with sin; he is wearing the livery of the enemy 
of souls; he is consenting to parley when he has no safety 
but in flight; and therefore to him the mere possession of one 
of these printed books is a sin of deep dye, and he must con- 
sent to give it up before his confessor can lawfully give him 
absolution. 
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When, then, Lord Palmerston’s government, or any pri- 
vate Protestant, attacks the Redemptorists, or any other Ca- 
tholic priests, for making their penitents give up or destroy 
their Anglican Bibles, in all consistency let them first silence 
Lord Shaftesbury and the rest of those who thrust them into 
the hands of the Irish poor. Who, we say, is answerable for 
the scandal, if there is any ? not the Redemptorists, but these 
Exeter-Hall peers, colonels, and old ladies. If Lord Palmer- 
ston had the smallest idea of fairness and consistency—to sup- 
pose an almost impossibility—why does he not give a signi- 
ficant hint to these firebrands, through their prime supporter, 
who is his own near connection? Lord Shaftesbury is as 
conceited a personage as is easily to be met with, and is about 
as ignorant-of the Bible and of the Catholic religion as any 
man in the three kingdoms; but we suspect he is perfectly 
capable of taking such a hint from Lord Palmerston as Lord 
Palmerston is perfectly capable of giving. Lord Palmerston, 
however, thinks it will be a popular move to bully a Popish 
priest; and accordingly, while laughing in his sleeve at every 
body concerned, he puts on a solemn face, and sanctions tlie 
gross hypocrisy. As for those lawyers, who call themselves Ca- 
tholics, and yet have the baseness to lend themselves as the 
tools of the enemies of their religion, they may rest assured that 
while they pocket the wages of their iniquity they are heartily 
despised by the men who use them to do theirdirty work. It 
comes within the limits of possibility that some sort of ‘in- 
vincible ignorance” may be an excuse for the Shaftesbury 
clique ; but what shall be said of those self-styled Catholics 
who turn round upon the priests of Almighty God for the 
sake of the salary of a ministerial appointment ? 

The Protestant Bible, then, undoubtedly comes under the 
category of bad books, in a peculiarly emphatic sense of the 
word, in the case of the Irish poor; and the fault that it is 
so lies entirely at the door of those English and Irish Pro- 
testants who have used it as the symbol of perversion from 
the Catholic faith. Being, therefore, a bad book, can it be 
wondered that many persons should think that ic furnished a 
legitimate reason for following the example recorded in Holy 
Scripture itself in similar circumstances? We repeat, that we 
are not at all deciding the question as to whether it was desir- 
able to burn publicly any bad books in Kingstown on the 
occasion in question; but we do say that, with the Bible itself 
furnishing an example of a similar burning, a great deal was 
certainly to be said in favour of what was done, whether the 
arguments on the other side were more weighty or no. In the 
nineteenth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, then,—we beg 
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to remind those of our Protestant friends who happen to know 
any thing of the Bible, and to inform those who know nothing 
of it,—it is recorded that, under the direction of St. Paul 
himself, the Christian converts at Ephesus publicly burnt 
their bad books; and this public burning is one of the cir- 
cumstances on which the inspired writer founds his remark, 
that the Word of God grew mightily and prevailed. Now, 
supposing that among the bad books of the Ephesian converts 
had been found sundry copies of mutilated or incorrect ver- 
sions of the Old Testament, which had been employed by the 
false apostles of the day as instruments for opposing St. Paul 
and the other true ambassadors from Christ, does any man 
suppose that these Judaised editions of the Sacred Scriptures 
would have escaped the flames ?—not for a moment. They 
would have gone first into the fire, and not one of them been 
spared. 

The religious Protestant, no doubt, is shocked at such a 
comparison of his Bible with the Pharisaical and Sadducean 
misinterpretation of the Word of God. But let him pause 
a moment, and endeavour, on the principles of private judg- 
ment, to place himself in our position. If he accounts us 
irreverent, profane, and reckless of wounding his feelings, 
because we say that, abstractedly speaking, the book he so 
much cherishes is only fit for the flames, let him remember 
what he would do with books which he regards, as we regard 
King James’s translation, and which for brevity’s sake we 
have called the Protestant Bible, though it is, in fact, no 
Bible at all. How many well-disposed Protestants are there 
who would not throw into the fire every Catholic book they 
caught in the hands of their own children? Paterfamilias 
has a daughter, whom he shrewdly suspects of a leaning 
towards Popery. She solemnly assures him this is quite a 
mistake. She was born a Protestant, she will live a Pro- 
testant, and a Protestant she will die. She loves the Church 
of England; she is perfectly satisfied with its “ scriptural” 
liturgy; and she has a perfect horror of Roman corruptions. 
Nevertheless, Paterfamilias discovers that this ingenuous young 
lady has got a Garden of the Soul, and an English Afissal, and 
St. Alphonsus Liguori’s Visits to the Biessed Sacrament, which 
books she is continually reading. Will Paterfamilias believe 
his daughter’s protestations of unblemished Protestantism, so 
long as she Insists on keeping these Popish publications as her 
own? We trow not. Will he not rather take them from 
her, and immolate them in the drawing-room fire-place before 
her eyes? Why, then, should not we burn King James’s 
version ? 
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We have said that it is only as a matter of convenience that 
we have all along spoken of this version as “‘ the Protestant 
Bible.” This sounds strange, we admit, to the ears of 
thousands of goed Protestants, who have hitherto regarded 
the book as the Word of God. In all their religious doubts 
and difficulties, it has never occurred to them that, after all, 
they have neither Church nor Bible to teach them the will of 
God. Anxious as they may have felt as to the correctness of 
their personal interpretations of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, they have never questioned the fact that the Bible was 
actually before their eyes, if only they could understand it 
aright. It has ever been their consolation to regard these 
printed volumes as something quite different from any thing 
else in the world; as holy and to be reverenced; because in 
them the Almighty God is actually speaking to His creatures, 
if only they could open their minds thoroughly to comprehend 
what He says. ; 

But what is the fact? King James’s version—the author- 
ised version, as it is termed—is noé the Bible. We let the 
question of what Protestants call the Apocrypha pass over, as 
we are addressing them on their own ground. Supposing that 
the only inspired Scriptures are those of which the Protestant 
Bible gives a translation, is this translation to be depended on 
as the Word of God, faithfully rendered into English? Ifat 
is not, the Protestant is indeed trusting to a broken reed. 
And that it is not a faithful rendering is beyond all possibility 
of doubt. We set aside Catholic criticisms; we take only the 
admissions of the stoutest Protestants, and the most devoted 
adherents of the Anglican Establishment; and on their re- 
peated assertions we say that it is a monstrous fiction to call 
the volume in question the Bible. There is not one single 
Protestant critic of any pretensions to learning who does not 
bear us out in saying this. Disagreeing in every thing else, 
they speak as one man in condemning this version as abound- 
ing in errors, often of the most serious kind. The ablest 
critics of all declare that these errors are innumerable. ‘These 
errors are, moreover, many of them palpably the result of dis- 
honesty in the translators. They perverted the Word of God, 
in order to make it speak Calvinism. Ifany man doubt it, let 
him go to Lambeth, and ask Dr. Sumner, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, for his opinion, as deliberately stated many years 
ago in print. We have not said one word which he has not 
said before us. And has Protestantism a better representative 
than Dr. Sumner? Is he likely to turn Papist or Dissenter ? 
Or read any of the more recent works of Biblical critics, such 
as those by Mr. Stanley, the canon of Canterbury; or Mr. 
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Jowett, the Regius Professor of Greek at Oxford. But sup- 
pose we take a testimony far removed from these times of 
movement and controversy. None can be more unexception- 
able than Bishop Lowth; one of the very few men of whom 
the Anglican body can really boast as scholars, whose works 
deserve a place in the theologian’s library. JLowth’s work on 
the prophet Isaias is confessedly a master-piece, both as to 
learning and to critical ability ; while as a specimen of pure, 
nervous, and poetic English, his translation is really magnifi- 
cent. What, then, says Bishop Lowth of this translation, 
which so many millions revere as the Word of God? In his 
preliminary dissertation to his translation of Isaias, he con- 
demns the Old Testament portion as being nothing better 
than “the translation of a translation.” It is, in fact, a 
slavish following of the interpretation put upon all difficult 
and obscure passages by the Jewrsh Masoretic punctuators; 
and it is based, says Lowth, ‘‘ on an ill-founded opinion of the 
authority of the Jews, both as interpreters and conservators” 
of the Scriptures. He admits the beauty of the English cf 
the Protestant version, so far as mere language goes; but as 
to sense and accuracy, he considers that the changes needed 
are “great and numberless.” 

In fact, no Catholic critic could go further than do all ac- 
complished Protestant critics in their condemnation of this 
book, which the English nation is in the habit of receiving as 
the Word of God. From Archbishops of Canterbury down- 
wards, there is one universal consensus in the sentence which 
deposes it from its claims. To attack us, therefore, when we 
protest against its being placed in the hands of our unlearned 
poor, and made the symbol of their reception of the pure 
Gospel, as distinguished from the invention of man, is one of 
the most audacious instances of logical shamelessness that even 
theological controversy can supply. If the sincere Protestant 
public is contented to pin its faith upon a book universally 
condemned as abounding in error, that is a matter for their 
decision. If they are contented to begin with protesting 
against the Pope, and to end with believing in the Gospel 
according to King James, it is for them to prepare such an 
explanation of this unpardonable abuse of reason as will 
serve them in good stead at the great day of account. But in 
the mean time, let them not add hypocrisy to inconsistency, 
and heap insults on us, because we refuse reverence to that 
volume which their own verdict has already condemned. 

In saying this, let us not be misunderstood as asserting 
what it is far from our minds to mean. ‘“ Great and innu- 
merable”—as Bishop Lowth calls them—as are the errors in 
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the Protestant Bible, we should deeply grieve to see Pro- 
testants cease to read it, and take up with the theological 
writings of any of their numberless sects as their exclusive 
source of instruction. If they cannot get at the real Bible in 
its purity, let them at least study the nearest approach to it 
which is within their reach. Incorrect as is the authorised 
version, it is not for an instant to be placed on the same level 
with the writings and sermons of living or dead Protestants 
of any class or denomination whatsoever. ‘The misery of 
Protestants is, that making their boast of the Bible, they will 
not read it for themselves, but take up with some or other of 
these boundless interpretations of fallible men. We do not 
say that they do not go through many parts of it with their 
eyes and lips, and that some portions of it do not fasten them- 
selves on their memory; but we declare that a real Bible- 
reading Protestant is one of the rarest beings upon earth. 
They talk about their personal and independent judgment in 
reading the Scriptures; but they never wse it earnestly and 
fairly. Either they are proud, insolent, and worldly-minded, 
and so are blinded by their own sins; or they come to the 
Bible with a ready-made interpretation beforehand, and what- 
ever they read in it, they see nothing but what is conform- 
able to these pre-supposed theories. The Protestant talk 
about Bible-reading is one of the most transparent of fictions. 
Their minds are deluged with floods of human traditions, of 
one sort or another, which take possession of their under- 
standing, and darken it so that the Word of God is utterly 
without sense or meaning to them. Sunk in slavery to the 
inventions of man, they satisfy their consciences by just going 
through the words of what they imagine to be the Sacred 
Scriptures; and are firmly convinced that if they have plenty 
of texts upon their tongues, they have the Word of God in 
their understandings and in their hearts. 

An instructive illustration of the true worth of the Pro- 
testant professions about the Bible is to be found in the 
interminable commentaries which they append to the text. 
‘“‘ The Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing but the Bible ;” 
this is the motto of Protestantism. Its practice is directly the 
reverse. Protestant religious literature swarms with elaborate 
interpretations of the Scriptures. The Bible “ without note 
or comment” is a thing without existence, speaking practi- 
cally. Doubtless there are millions and millions of printed 
copies of the Bible (King James’s version) ; and most Protest- 
ants possess one or more of them. But when it comes to 
reading them, instantly they fly to their favourite commen- 
tator, to affix the proper meaning to each doctrinal passage, 
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and to apply each moral precept. The sale of these innu- 
merable commentaries is amazing. One man has Scott, an- 
other Henry, another Doddridge, another Mant and Doyly, 
another Girdlestone, another ‘Townsend, another Simeon, an- 
other Stanley, another Shuttleworth, another some one of 
those various modern Dissenting productions, which we have 
from time to time seen, but whose names we cannot call to 
inind. What a melancholy sight it is! To see a strong, 
earnest, and, In many respects, a generous and noble-minded 
people, thus given up to one of the shallowest of delusions 
that ever illustrated the weakness of poor human nature! To 
see a man believing in Scott and Simeon, when he might hear 
St. Paul! To behold an earnest congregation putting faith in 
a flippant Evangelical or starched ‘ Anglo-Catholic” preacher, 
when the very words of the Eternal Son of God are before 
him! 

Contrast the Catholic practice. Wedo not say that the 
possession and personal study of the Scriptures is the neces- 
sary way for every man to learn how to be saved; conse- 
quently we do not force Bibles on poor and rich, old and 
young, people with vast abilities and much learning, and 
people who cannot even read. But we do say that the Bible 
is the Word of God, and that its constant and earnest study 
is 4 most profitable means for advancing in the knowledge and 
love of God. Accordingly, we have abundance of Bibles in 
the vernacular, not professing to be infallibly correct, and 
which no one thinks of venerating as in every detail the Word 
of God; yet sufficiently correct for practical purposes, though 
by no means perfect. These Catholic Bibles, moreover, stand 
in most marked contrast with the Protestant editions. The 
Protestant, to save his consistency in appearance, has one 
Bible without note or comment; but he has his commentary 
or commentaries zlso, of portentous dimensions, swainping the 
sacred text with a torrent of Lutheran, or Calvinistic, or An- 
glican phraseology. Our Bibles, on the other hand, certainly 
have a few very brief explanatory notes on a few of the more 
difficult passages; but immeasurably the greater portion of 
the sacred text stands uninterpreted, and left entirely to the 
devout intelligence of the reader. 

So, too, in respect to the phrase ‘the whole Bible.” 
Every honest Protestant, who is well informed, admits to 
himself that there are sundry parts of the Bible which make 
him feel extremely uncomfortable, and which he would be 
glad to see cut out, by some lawful expedient, from the sacred 
text. There are texts, and almost whole books, which look 
so extremely like a condemnation of his particular views, or 
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are so disagreeably Popish-looking, that he never by choice 
reads them; and he is sorry to think that they exist. He 
does not go the length of Luther, in words at least, and call 
St. James’s Epistle an epistle of straw, or abuse the Epistle to 
the Hebrews in the language of Billingsgate. But he certainly 
is puzzled to make out how inspired writers could seem to 
contradict each other so surprisingly ; and he thinks that, after 
all, some of the writers of the scriptural books knew more of 
the matter than the rest. 

These sort of feelings never rise in the breast of a Catholic. 
It never occurs to him to be afraid of any part of the Word 
of God. Of course he sees obscure passages, and some in the 
interpretation of which learned and pious men will probably 
differ till the end of the world. But that is a very different 
thing from feeling that certain parts of Scripture really tell 
against one’s own interpretation of the rest. Luther hated 
St. James, and insulted St. Paul by trying to set him up as a 
safer guide than his brother Apostles. But we never dream 
of setting up St. James against St. Paul. The bare notion 1s 
absurd. We do not see the opposition of one part of the 
Bible to another part. And as to setting up one of the 
Apostles as inspired, in disparagement of others, we should 
look on such a proceeding as a direct and unpardonable insult 
to Almighty God Himself. The works of the Saints and the 
best spiritual writers abound with advice to the devout to 
study the Scriptures; and it is not a little instructive to com- 
pare their manner of doing so with the common practice 
of anti-Catholic religious teachers. Protestant parents and 
preachers continually advise the use of such and such a com- 
mentary on the Bible as its companion. When a Catholic 
Saint or master of spiritual life says any thing about the best 
way of reading the Scriptures, it is to advise the perpetual 
contemplation of Christ crucified as the central light which 
lightens every thing that moves around it, ourselves kneeling 
before a crucifix, so that the very posture of the body and the 
material object which strikes the eyes, may remind us that we 
are nothing, and Jesus Christ is all in all. This is the true 
Catholic commentary on the Bible; and it will continue to be 
practised by us as long as the world shall last, and when all 
the sects which now unite only to assail us have passed away, 
and given place to some newer and more terrible manifestation 
of that lying spirit which hates Christ, and at once employs 
and perverts His sacred Word. 
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CHAPTER VIL 
A NOVICE’S DIFFICULTIES. FATHER BASIL’S IISTORY. 


TueE bell was ringing for matins at St. Oswald’s, and had just 
woke Brother Clement (the elder Longford) from a heavy 
slumber into which he had fallen, after a night of broken and 
uneasy sleep. His head still throbbed; and as he passed his 
hand over his forehead and pressed it upon his eyes in order 
to wake himself thoroughly and without delay, he looked 
round upon the walls and furniture of his cell. Unconsciously, 
the image of his former comfortable sleeping-room at Wood- 
lands mingled with his observation of the poor and rather old 
furniture which scantily served for the necessities of life in his 
new abode. He felt cold at the prospect. The bare walls, 
with their almost colourless surface broken only by a small 
plain crucifix and two or three religious prints; the floor, 
with not even a fragment of old carpet a few feet square in 
the middle; a deal table; a couple of book-shelves, with a 
very few books upon them; a washing-stand in keeping with 
the rest ; and a hard pallet bedstead, with a mattress such 
as he would not have thought of putting a dog to sleep upon 
In former times,—all this contrasted with the luxuriously 
fitted-up apartment which it had been his mother’s delight to 
watch over for his especial use in comfortable Woodlands. 
Involuntarily he said to himself, ‘‘ And this is for life!” and 
a faint sensation of creeping spread itself over his frame. 

He had gone to bed the night before with a racking head- 
ache, feeling acutely the trial of solitariness and the absence 
of the gentle tenderness of a mother’s care, always delightful, 
but doubly so when weariness and illness bring down the 
heart of a man to a sense of feebleness and dependence. Yor 
hours the difficulties of his new life, which he had now en- 
tered on for some little time, had been presenting themselves 
to his imagination with all the exaggeration which the night- 
time and solitude can produce; especially, as in his case, when 
restless sleep comes and goes every few minutes. 
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«« And this is for life!” said the young novice to himself. 
‘‘ Shall I ever bear it? Am I really called to it? Am I fit 
for it? Have I health and strength to stand up against soli- 
tude, and cold, and hard fare, and the absence of all the small 
enjoyments of which I thought so little when I had them daily 
in abundance, but which I now miss, I think, more and more 
every day? Is this my cross, after all?” 

And as he went on rapidly dressing, doubts, difficulties, 
and questionings coursed one upon another through his mind. 
All the immense responsibility involved in choosing a life 
for oneself pressed upon him with formidable force. He 
wondered whether he was really a person fit thus to go out 
of the ordinary track of Christians; to break through the 
habits, associations, and feelings of his past life, and bind 
himself by an irrevocable vow to a state of, existence which, 
was so unpalatable to human nature,—at least to his human 
nature. 

‘‘ Surely one must not choose one’s cross,” he said to 
himself, ‘‘ It is the very secret of the spiritual life to accept . 
our cross, just as God gives it. And am I not now making 
iny choice of one cross instead of another; running away from 
the trials and temptations of that life which I so much dread, 
and flying to the cloister in order to shirk the hard work that 
God’s providence has cut out for me elsewhere 2?” 

Then, before he could well weigh the questions he was 
putting to himself, a whole cloud of pictures presented them- 
selves to his imagination; all the calm sweets of domestic life ; 
the useful and honourable career of a religious man living on 
his property and a benefactor to all about him; the pleasures 
of society, amusements, books; even a host of lower enjoy- 
ments still,—good dinners, a luxurious bed in place of .the 
board-like mattress from which he had risen, fine horses, and 
a run with the hounds, even to the poor gratification of being 
well dressed and waited upon ;—all these points of contrast 
between the life he was leaving and the life he was embracing 
swept across his brain with dazzling brightness.. For a mo- 
ment he seemed. to himself to waver even in the noblest part 
of his nature, and to be on the point of saying to himself, 
‘It won't do; I can’t stand it; it’s impossible.” 

In action, however, there was no sign of faltering. His 
well, though he did not know it himself, did not falter for an 
instant. It was not even shaken. The imagination alone, and 
the lower part of his nature, were disturbed. It did not for 
the briefest space of time occur to him practically to hesitate. 
He finished his dressing and was in his place in choir, wearing his 
uual grave, earnest, and steadfast expresssion. ‘The remnants 
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of the pictures that had haunted his fancy still flitted about 
his thoughts during the progress of the Divine Office; and he 
was sensible of a more than ordinary bracing up of his spirit 
for a work of immense difficulty; but never since his clothing 
had he experienced so much real repose of mind, or had so 
thorouchly entered into the mystic meaning of the devotions 
in which he was taking his share. 

‘* You look more serious than ever to-day,” said his bro- 
ther to him in the course of the afternoon. ‘“ I’m afraid the 
diet and early hours are telling on you rather uncomfortably. 
I hope you've no idea of giving in 2” 

‘* None in the world,” said he, adding, as he observed the 
particularly vigorous and healthy look of his brother, ‘ it 
seems to agree with you, at-any rate. I protest that you look 
jollier every-day. i¢ never heard you talk such an astonish- 
ing quantity of nonsense before as you gave us to-day at re- 
creation.” 

“Why, my dear fellow,” said the younger, ‘‘ nonsense is 
the very soul and life of recreation. If I hadn’t a first-rate 
digestion and splendid spirits, I don’t know what I should do. 
I really must have been born to be a monk; and you can't 
think how I enjoy it. How I did enjoy the singing in choir 
this morning! and I thought to myself, what is there in the 
world’s amusements to compare with this? Come now, did 
not you enjoy it yourself? I am sure you did. I caught 
a glimpse of you, and thought you seemed prodigiously 
happy.” 

** If you mean, did I like the singing,” replied the elder, 
‘IT can’t say I did. It set my teeth on edge; Brother Chry- 
sostom’s. voice always reminds me of a cracked clarionet. If 
St. John Chrysostom had been blest with such an organ, I 
fear he would never have been the ‘Saint of the golden 
mouth,’ with all his eloquence.” 

‘‘ Qh,” cried the other, ‘‘ what is there in a voice ?” 

‘‘ A great deal,” cried Brother Clement, interrupting him 
with a laugh. 

“What's in the voice?” continued Brother Cyril; “ it’s 
the spirit that is the thing. One doesn’t pray with one’s 
throat, but with one’s heart and understanding.” 

‘** But you don’t sing without your throat, nevertheless,” 
replied the elder. ‘I grant you that it is the spirit which 
speaks to the spirit; but at the same time, the voice speaks 
to the ear. And I confess to you, that my ears, accustomed 
only to drawing-room warblings, have more than once ached 
pretty considerably under Brother Chrysostom’s golden notes. 
However, when I look at his good, honest, devout face as he 
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sings, I feel very much ashamed of myself, and could find it 
in my heart to go and ask his pardon for wronging him.” 

‘‘ What a nuisance it must be to be as sensitive as you 
are!” cried Brother Cyril. ‘‘ Now I dare say you are dis- 
gusted with the smells that come up from Farmer Pounce’s 
farmyard and pigsties. ‘They certainly are inconveniently 
near the monastery, and I wonder Father Prior doesn’t buy 
out the worthy farmer.” 

‘‘Do you mean to say that you dike those Arabian per- 
fumes, then 2” asked Brother Clement. 

‘“‘ Not exactly that,” said the other; ‘ but I overlook them 
some how or other.” 

“ That’s a confusion of ideas,” replied the elder brother. 
‘‘ You can’t overlook a smell, unless you mean that your win- 
dow overlooks the farmyard and pigsties from which the sa- 
voury odours proceed, as mine does in fact.” 

“ No doubt some day they will be done away with,” 
remarked Brother Cyril. 

‘When friend Pounce is done away with himself, they 
may be,” said his brother; ‘‘ for my part, I expect to have to 
endure these scents for a considerable portion of my natural 
life, if 1 remain here.”’ 

** You don’t say so!” exclaimed Brother Cyril. ‘I trust 
I shall lose my sense of smelling, then. This is a version of 
the ‘ odour of sanctity’ I am not at all prepared for.” 

The elder brother shrugged his shoulders, smiled, and the 
conversation changed. 

A day or two afterwards, the elder of the two brothers 
was engaged in one of those interviews with the novice- 
master which fill so influential a part in the wise carrying out 
of the system of the novitiate. It was not one of the formal 
‘* manifestations of conscience,” made under the seal of secrecy, 
but rather a friendly conversation, less obligatory, but scarcely 
less important. 

‘¢ There 1s a question I very much want to ask you,” said 
Brother Clement; “ but I hardly know how to put it, for fear 
it should seem impertinent. The subject does trouble me, 
however, so much, that I] fancy I had better not let it go 
working and worrying in my mind, but out with it at once.” 

‘¢ By all means,”’ said Father Benedict; ‘‘and let me beg 
of you, once for all, always to adopt the same plan. It is of 
the very first importance that you should have no conceal- 
ments from me of any thing that passes in your mind; I 
mean, of course, of things that bear at all upon your spiritual 
life. A novice-master is like a doctor; he has not a fair chance 
if his patients conceal any of their‘symptoms from him.” 
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‘But suppose they seem absurdly trifling, and can’t be 
mentioned without indulging some questionable feeling in 
one’s own mind? What ought I to do in that case 2” 

«You may be assured,” replied Father Benedict, “ that 
you are not a safe judge as to what is trifling and what is 
important in such matters. What you think important may 
be trifling, and the reverse. These sort of things can only be 
judged of by Jong experience. A young novice is like an 
infant learning the relative size and position of material ob- 
jects. Nothing but the experience of others can guide it 
right. Never be afraid of telling me too much. All [ ask in 
return is, that when I decide about any thing, you should rest 
satisfied with my decision. In some cases, it is a most delicate 
affair, this ascertaining a vocation; and the grand difficulty 
often lies in the concealment of something that ought to be 
known.” 

“‘ But supposing one finds it impossible to mention things 
without in some degree giving way to some temptation or 
other; what ought to be done then ?” 

*“‘ Rely on it,” said the Father, ‘‘ that in this case you are 
not indulging an improper feeling, or giving way to a tempta- 
tion. These very agitations of feeling which precede or ac- 
company the manifestation of your secret conscience to your 
appointed spiritual guide are often nothing but snares, which 
tend to keep you silent when you ought to speak. It may be 
very right not to talk of such things to other people; but 
the case is quite different when you come to a person like 
myself, who is called upon to advise you on so momentous a 
question as your vocation, and who therefore has a right to 
know the whole state of your mind.” 

“‘T see the difference now quite clearly,” replied the young 
man; ‘but I don’t know what you'll think of me for what I 
am going to say.”’ 

© That’s just your mistake,” said the Father. ‘“ Never 
mind what I shall think of you. It is nothing to you what I 
shall think of you, as you are just now. I want to get at the 
facts of your spiritual life, in order that [ may put you in the 
right track, if you are out of it, and show you how to co- 
operate with the grace of God, if He is really giving you a 
vocation. The great thing, in every circumstance that a 
human being can be placed in, is to do one’s plain duty; if 
with the purest feclings, so much the better; if with mixed 
feelings, then with them. At any rate, what is right in itself 
must be done. And now what are you going to ask me?” 

‘* About Father Basil?’ said Brother Clement, still hesi- 
tating. 
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‘What about him 2” asked the Father. 

‘‘ About the stories that have been told of him so long. 
May I know the real truth 2” said the novice. 

‘Not from me, certainly,” replied Father Benedict; ‘ for 
I don’t know it myself. But now, as you have mentioned 
your wish, I must ask you why you want to know. Is it from 
mere curiosity, or not 2” ; 

‘¢ T don’t think itis,” said the novice. ‘*I am not, I fancy, 
easily given to be scandalised; but I can’é get over the ideas 
that the daily sight of Father Basil suggests. The thought 
recurs to me again and again, and seems to stand like a sen- 
tinel at the door, to warn me away from the monastic life.” 

‘Could you put into exact shape the difficulties thus sug- 
gested ?” asked the novice-master. 

“Yes, Father, I think so,” replied the other. ‘* The ques- 
tion with me is just this: if Father Basil is guilty, why does he 
go on unpunished, and taking just the same part in the duties 
of the community as the rest of the Fathers? Ifhe is inno- 
cent, why does he avoid every body, and why is it so plain that 
there is a painful distance between him and all the others ?” 

‘Is it so very plain that there exists an obstacle to free 
intercourse between him and others, should you say? J ask 
simply because I should like to know how it strikes any one 
who, like yourself, has recently come into the house.” 

“Oh, no one could possibly help seeing it. Why, Father 
Basil flies away like a frightened bird when any one comes 
near him, unless he is actually obliged to stay.” 

Father Benedict sighed, and looked extremely distressed. 

‘And you think that is the sort of impression that would - 
be conveyed to any chance looker-on ?” he continued. 

‘“‘T ain sure of it. J can see as plain as the day that every 
body is acting a part in respect to him; trying to go on as if 
there was nothing the matter, and yet uncomfortable all the 
while. Little as I have seen of the Fathers since I came, I 
am as sure of it as if we novices were always with you. One 
almost sees it at the altar.” 

‘God forbid!’ exclaimed the novice-master; ‘I do trust 
not. Surely no distressing feelings between him and others 
are apparent there. You must be mistaken; at least I fer- 
vently hope so.” 

1 “dt may be fancy,” said the novice; ‘* but I don’t think 
It 1S. 

‘‘And you mean, if I understand you, that this subject 
becoines a positive temptation to you, or something like it; 
and opposes your belief that you have a vocation here 2” con- 
tinued the Father. 
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‘‘ That’s exactly it,” replied Brother Clement. 

**T suppose you know the real facts, don’t you ?” said the 
Father. 

‘*‘T have heard so many stories about it, that I could never 
guess what was the real truth,” said the other. ‘‘ Indeed, till 
I came here, I was half-disposed to think the whole thing was 
a pure calumny.” 

‘‘ Perhaps it is so,” said the Father; ‘‘ but as you seem to 
feel the thing so deeply, you had better know the exact state 
of the case, as far as any body knows it. About three years 
ago, Father Basil was accidentally in company with some per- 
sons, all but one of them strangers to him, in the coffee-room 
of an inn at , which you know is about ten miles from 
here. He was on his way back to St. Oswald’s, having been 
absent on some duty or other for a few weeks, and he had 
gone into the coffee-room to wait while a horse was being 
saddled for him to ride from here. The person who 
was not a stranger to him was, as it was afterwards ascer- 
tained, an Italian of the name of Bertini. This man, as we 
have learnt by various inquiries, had once done Father Basil 
a most grievous wrong, while he was resident in one of our 
houses in Italy. I need not go into the particulars of what 
the thing was, but it is enough to tell you that it was one of 
the most terrible injuries which one man can be guilty of 
towards another. It appeared, also, that at the period when 
Bertini had thus wronged him, Father Basil, who is naturally 
a man of extraordinarily sensitive and vehement temperament, 
had been agitated by what he endured to a serious extent. 
He felt the injury most acutely ; though his conduct on the 
occasion was almost, if not altogether, blameless. | 

‘* At the same time, those who have known him all his life 
say that a decided change took place in his character after 
Bertini had injured him in this way. There grew upon him 
what seemed like a perpetual tension of the mind, as if it was 
always anxiously directed to one subject. His life was irre- 
proachable, except for an occasional outbreak of uncontrol- 
lable emotion; but he became just that sort of man that every 
body feels he has not got to the bottom of. In such persons 
it may be saintliness wearing an unprepossessing exterior, or 
the effect of violent inward struggles, or the mere physical 
consequence of shattered nerves, or a morbid state of health, 
or what not. At any rate, there are persons about whom 
there is a certain depth—whcther of gloom or of light—which 
the eye of the ordinary observer cannot fathom. I tell you 
these particulars, because without them you will not be able 
to understand how things came to be as they are. 
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“Oh, by the way, I forgot to mention that an expression 
that had fallen from Father Basil at the time was recalled to 
mind, and helped to the conclusion that was generally come 
to. He had been heard to say that he hoped God would 
enable him to take a just revenge upon Bertini for the wrong 
he had done him; or words to that effect. The expression 
might have meant only that he trusted he would have grace 
to take a Christian’s just revenge upon his enemy by forgiving 
him, doing him good, and praying for him; but it was just 
one of those sayings which may have a bad meaning, and 
which, in certain circumstances, tell against a man with ter- 
rible effect. All these things were hunted out some years 
ago; for the provincial was so anxious to ascertain the truth 
about Father Basil, that he had the minutest inquiries made 
in Italy. 

‘* Well, on the day in question, when Father Basil recog- 
nised Bertini in the coffee-room, he went up to him and shook 
hands with him. Bertim had been, it seems, some time in 
England, and spoke English pretty well. He did not, how- 
ever, take Father Basil’s greeting in a very friendly way, and 
soon began talking to the other people present in a very offen- 
sive manner about priestcraft, and monks, and other such irri- 
tating topics; with pointed hints at Father Basil as being a 
specimen of monastic duplicity and guilt. We never could 
make out satisfactorily how the thing got on; but it seems 
certain that it ended in a dispute, in which Father Basil lost 
his temper to some extent, and, goaded by Bertini’s insults, 
at last left the room in a great hurry. Of course, we were 
anxious to do every thing with as little noise as possible; but 
still we could not bear the idea of doing injustice to Father 
Basil. So one of us was deputed to call privately upon some 
of the persons in the coffee-room at the time of the quarrel, 
and ask for their candid opinion. Some said one thing, and 
some another. Some declared that Father Basil’s face looked 
perfectly frenzied and diabolical; others that he was merely 
dreadfully agitated and frightened; and one thought that he 
was plainly struggling with all his force to control himself 
under the insults he had received. 

‘That evening Father Basil arrived at St. Oswald’s very 
late, long after the time when he ought to have been at home; 
and when he did arrive, the porter noticed traces of much 
agitation in his countenance, which was also deadly pale. The 
following morning Bertini was found dead in a field close to 
the wayside, on the road between and St. Oswald's ; the 
very road that Father Basil would have come. It appeared 
that he had been killed by the blow of a heavy stick ; for there 
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Was a severe wound on the temple, which had not bled much, 
but which was sufficient to cause death. Suspicion, of course, 
instantly fell on Father Basil. 

‘‘ Happily for us, the investigation was conducted by a 
magistrate of sense and good feeling, who was desirous of 
doing his duty without prejudice to any one. Still, it was the 
merest accident that Father Basil was not tried for the mur- 
der; and the magistrate I speak of incurred great obloquy on 
the occasion. Whether he knew more of the matter than any 
one else, I can’t say; but I fancy he did, and so put a stop to 
further proceedings. If the public had known one or two 
things which we knew, the affair must certainly have come to 
atrial. The walking-stick of the murdered man,—a heavy, 
peculiar-looking thing, almost a bludgeon,—was found to be 
in Father Basil’s cell. He had brought it home the night be- 
fore; and all the account he could give was, that he supposed 
he had taken it by mistake instead of his own when he left 
the coffee-room. His own walking-stick was never found. 
There was also a stain of blood on his coat-sleeve, and one of 
his hands was slightly wounded. Of this he could give no 
account; but he put it down to his having struck himself 
against the branch of a tree in riding fast through the woods. 
The account he gave of himself was, that in the agitation of 
his mind, under the insults he had received from Bertini, he 
had taken a wrong turning soon after leaving the town 
of - and when some time afterwards he found that he 
was going wrong, he returned, as he imagined, in the direction 
of his first route. He, however, lost his way, got into the 
woods, and rode backwards and forwards, till at last he found 
himself in the right path, and arrived at home very late, ex- 
hausted in body and mind alike. I should tell you also, that 
a rosary was found close to the murdered man, which was of 
exactly the same make in every respect as several which we 
had been in the habit of making here. There was something 
peculiar about the beads, and there was a medal attached, 
which certainly belonged to some one of this place. ‘The 
conclusion drawn was, that Father Basil had dropped it in 
the struggle supposed to have taken place. The pockets of 
the dead mau were found unrifled; so that 1t was clear the 
crime had not been committed with a view to robbery. 

“From the first Father Basil has rigidly maintained that 
he has no knowledge whatsoever of the matter. At the same 
time, there is not the faintest clue to trace it home to any one 
else. And what with one thing, and what with another, there 
is a general idea that he must be the man. Sul, there is no 
strict proof; and I for one should not be surprised if he were 
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to be proved innocent at last, though how I can’t conceive. 
On this ground, I have been always strongly of opinion that 
the provincial is perfectly justified in allowing Father Basil 
to go on with his duties like any other of us. He does not 
preach, it is true; for he wishes not to do so. But he says 
Mass regularly; he is one of the most punctual in the house 
at choir, and in observance of the rule in all respects he is a 
pattern to every one.” 

‘May I ask if he hears confessions?” asked Brother 
Clement. 

“ He does,—that is, he has faculties; but nobody will go 
to him except Brother Gregory, who stoutly maintains his 
innocence, and is as devoted to him as any religious can be 
to another without trespassing the spirit of his rule. The 
strangest part, perhaps, of the whole is, that there is a cer- 
tain mysterious, incomprehensible feeling in the house about 
Father Basil. Out of doors 1 believe there is no end to the 
absurd nonsense that people say about him. But amongst 
ourselves there undoubtedly is a certain something which I 
can’t explain or account for.” 

‘But what a terrible thing it is for the community to 
have had such a thing happen, and to have the world outside 
talking as they do about it,” said the novice. 

‘Indeed it is, Lassure you,” replied Father Benedict; ‘‘ it 
is a trial of the very severest kind. One good thing is, it serves 
to humble us all pretty effectually ; and whether Father Basil 
is guilty or not, he has been God’s instrument in communi- 
cating many graces to us, I firmly believe. The thing that 
chiefly puzzles me, as well as others, on the supposition that 
he is innocent, is, the dread that he has of us all. It is not 
that he seems to be cowed, or to be concealing any thing. 
His countenance, with all its intense seriousness, is open 
enough; and of course no one could be exactly cheerful and 
lively in his circumstances, however their conscience might 
acquit them. But there is a sort of scared way about Father 
Basil that is quite singular. He seems almost as if he had a 
Knife run into him whenever he is obliged to be with any 
one for any length of time, or he is spoken to more than 
necessity requires. It’s a great mystery, and a great trial; 
but I think we are doing what is just to him, and no doubt 
we have the blessing of God upon it. And now I have told 
you all, tell me candidly if it removes your uncomfortable 
feelings.” 

** It more than removes them,” replied the novice; ‘it 
seems to enchain me with a sort of fascination. Only con- 
ceive, if Father Basil is innocent, what a martyrdom he must 
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be undergoing! It quite frightens me to think of it. What 
should I do, if such a thing were to happen to me 2” 

‘“* My dear brother,” said the Father, “such a thing might 
happen to you, or any one else, living in the world. So 
I hope you will not tancy that this sort of thing is more 
likely to happen in the cloister than out of it.” 

That I see plainly,” said the young man; ‘ but I think 
the history must give almost a tragic interest even to the most 
trivial details of life in this house.” 

‘I feel that myself,” said the Father; ‘‘ but others have 
got more accustomed to it, and do not feel it pressing upon 
them as I do. And it is as well that it shauld be so, no doubt. 
People wonder, | believe, that Father Basil is not sent to some 
other of our houses, where he would not be known, and so the 
public scandal, such as it is, would be avoided. This was once 
thought of; but Father Basil himself made so earnest a request 
to Father Provincial that he might be allowed to remain here, 
that the idea was given up. I must say, that he did not at all 
seem to be wishing to save his own character, merely as his 
own. He was convinced, he said, that the scandal to others 
would be less, on the whole, if he remained, than if he went 
away. ‘There was a good deal to say on both sides of the 
question ; but Father Basil's feelings turned the scale in favour 
of his remaining where he is. And I really don’t know of 
any instance of real harm that has been done to any one by it. 
It has humbled us all, and made us more careful than ever in 
our conduct, and that 1s a positive gain; and in such cases as 
your own, where it has formed an actual stumbling-block, I 
believe that a little explanation has invariably removed the 
evil, Whether the mystery will ever be cleared up, God only 
knows.” 

And so the conversation ended, and Brother Clement re- 
turned to his cell. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
CONVERSATION AT DINNER. 


THERE was a small dinner-party at Burleigh Manor. It 
was one of Sir Reginald’s few sensible opinions that a dinner- 
party should consist of eight persons only. More, he said, 
spoils conversation. With more than eight, those at one end 
of the table cannot speak to those at the other; and the whole 
thing is broken up into a series of dialogues between imme- 
diate neighbours. 
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On the present occasion, though the dinner was rather 
one of convenience than of formal arrangement, there were to 
be the correct number only. The Somersets, with their guest 
Mrs. Ogleby, formed half of the list; the others were, Lord 
Pangbourne; Mr. Thorburn, the owner of the property which 
Sir Reginald wished to purchase ; his sister; and Mr. Croft, 
Sir Reginald’s agent and man of business. ‘The party was in 
fact arranged partly with a view to complete the contem- 
plated transference of the Thorburn estate to the owner of 
Burleigh. Mr. Thorburn was a sporting squire, who never 
resided on the estate called by his own name; and he was 
now come down with a view of getting rid of it altogether, 
and was occupying, with his sister, an unmarried lady, a small 
furnished house which belonged to him, and which was at 
present without a tenant. 

The evening was looked forward to with different feelings 
by the different inmates of Burleigh. Lady Somerset hoped 
that Mr. Thorburn would present her with the puppies of a 
King Charles’s spaniel of the purest breed, concerning which 
he had discoursed largely during a recent morning call. Sir 
Reginald was conning over all his choicest modes for making 
himself agreeable without the loss of his dignity, with the 
wish of bringing Mr. ‘Thorburn to consent to more reasonable 
terms for the purchase of his estate. Mary Somerset’s ex- 
pectations may be estimated from a brief conversation she 
had with her mother just before she left her room. 

** Mamma,” said she, “‘ you really must contrive not to 
let me sit near this Mr. Thorburn to-day at dinner.” 

“Why, my dear, I thought you would prefer any one to 
Lord Pangbourne, considering how you profess yourself bored 
by him.” 

‘* Yes,” said her daughter, “‘ Lord Pangbourne bores me; 
but this Thorburn disgusts ne. J can’t tolerate him. A fel- 
low with a soul not an inch above horses and hounds, who 
never speaks without slang, and talks about the ‘ female sex’ 
till I long to horsewhip him. He is infinitely too free-and- 
easy for my taste.” 

** But, Mary,” rejoined Lady Somerset, ‘‘ would you have 
me put Mr. Thorburn next to Mrs. Ogleby 2? Such a pious 
woman as she is will be shocked and distressed by his lan- 
guage. You know Mr. Thorburn is not of our religion, and 
he sometimes says things that would distress so devout a Ca- 
tholic as good Mrs. Ogleby.” 

“My dear mamma,” cried Mary, “‘do take my judgment 
for once. Mrs. Ogleby will be no more shocked by Mr. Thor- 
burn’s slang than I shall be by Lord Pangbourne’s prosing. 
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Besides, I know the fellow likes widows, by the offensive way 
he talked about them the other morning. ‘ Miss Mary,’ 
said he—why can’t the man call me Miss Somerset ?—‘ Miss 
Mary,’ said he, with something very like a wink of his eye, 
‘ widows are up to any thing.’ And this was said in reference 
to Mrs. Ogleby herself, after I had told him, in answer to his 
question, that her husband was dead. I can’t think why papa 
asks the man to dinner at all.” 

«You forget,” replied her mother, ‘‘ that Thorburn is for 
sale, and your papa is very anxious to buy it; though I am 
afraid it will be not so easy to raise the purchase-money.” 

Meanwhile, what were Mrs. Ogleby’s own anticipations of 
the evening’s entertainment? That exemplary lady sat in front 
of the large cheval-glass in her apartment, occupied in putting 
the finishing touches to her toilet. But let it not be imagined 
that her soul was filled with pictures of mere feminine vanity, 
or that it was through a simple girlish desire to appear well 
dressed that she found it difficult to please herself in the dis- 
position of lace, ribbons, and jewels. Far from it. Mrs. 
Ogleby was this evening about to open her campaign in se- 
rious earnest. If she dressed well, it was with a view to a 
certain end. The vague speculations with which she had 
come to Burleigh were now taking a definite shape, and shie 
saw befure her more than one object worthy of the undivided 
devotion of her energetic efforts. ‘Three unmarried gentle- 
men were to be in the house at the same time; and each one 
presented to her certain decided but distinct claims to be con- 
stituted the object of her pursuit. 

‘‘ First,” said she to herself, as she finally completed her 
adornments, ‘‘there is Lord Pangbourne. Far above me, in- 
deed, and, I suspect, in love with this Mary Somerset. More- 
over, his lordship is undeniably a prig, a dictionary, an ency- 
clopadia, a dead weight upon the spirits. Dreadfully re- 
spectable too! But then his lordship is vain; and every vain 
man is a simpleton, and can be humbugged. Indeed, on the 
whole, I should say that a man vain of his knowledge and 
abilities is more easily flattered and won than any other of 
the vain species of humanity. Still, to catch Viscount Pang- 
bourne is rather a bold stroke for Lactitia Ogleby. 

“ Then there is this squire. Faugh! The fellow’s as 
coarse as his own huntsmen; but he’s not exactly ugly, and 
his income, they say, is pretty fair. I heard what he said 
about widows the other day: that gives me my cue; it won’t 
do to come the dashing widow with my friend Thorburn—it 
must be the modest retiring line. But then he won’t stand 
piety, that I am confident of; these fellows never will. I 
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must be coy and sensitive. But if I should, as I expect, get 
Thorburn on one side of me and Croft on the other, how to 
manage the coy and sensitive without touching on the piou 
will be rather puzzling. : 

Tt certainly won’t do to say any thing to spoil a chance 
with Croft; for he may be the right man after all. Indeed, of 
him Iam pretty certain. They say he’s very rich and well con- 
nected, though he works at his profession as if he had not a 
farthing of his own. Only there's his never-changing gravity ; 
could I stand that, and for life? Humph! it would be hard ; 
but he might, yes, he must improve, or my name is not 
Latitia Ogleby. His earnestness and seriousness sometimes 
almost frighten me. And they say he really is so good, and 
self-denying, and all the rest of it. Yet he’s very clever, and 
has eyes that at times I don’t quite fancy the look of. And 
what a handsome man! Why, if this baronet and this vis- 
count and this squire were all put into a room together with 
Croft, and a stranger came in without knowing their names, 
iny life on it he would take Croft for the viscount, and Pang- 
bourne for the man of business. Well, we shall see. The 
great thing will be not to show my hand and betray my game. 
Ha, there’s the dinner-bell !” 

And with a parting glance at the cheval-glass, Mrs. Ogleby 
descended into the drawing-room. 

At the dinner-table all were placed according to Miss So- 
merset’s wishes. Mrs. Ogleby sat on one side, between Mr. 
Thorburn and Mr. Croft; on the opposite side were Miss 
oo and Miss Thorburn, with Lord Pangbourne dividing 
them. 

“ Fond of riding?” said Mr. Thorburn to Mrs. Ogleby, 
as soon as they were fairly seated. ‘‘ Deuced fine sight, in 
my opinion, to sce a fine woman go across country after the 
hounds.” 

‘“‘ Very fond indeed,” said the widow; “ but a sad cow- 
ard, [am ashamed to own. I used to ride a great deal in 
Mr. Ogleby’s time ; he was always buying me fresh horses, in 
hopes of overcoming my timidity; but I never could get over 
it. ‘ And yet he used to say that I sat a horse remarkably 
well,” 

Mary Somerset, upon whom Lord Pangbourne had not 
yet opened his heavy artillery, heard enough of this reply, 
though it was uttered in a low and modest voice, to catch its 
meaning, and to wonder how it was that the departed Ogleby, 
whom his spouse had hitherto represented as a tyrant, had 
so sedulously cultivated her equestrian skill. She could not 
help glancing across the table at the widow; and the latter, 
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though her eyes seemed fixed only on her plate, was perfectly 
aware of Mary’s glance, and of its meaning also. 

** Devilish good for the complexion,” rejoined the squire; 
‘that is, for those that want it, which you certainly do not.” 

“I am too old for compliments, Mr. Thorburn,” said the 
lady; ‘‘ and as time goes on, the cares and sorrows of life 
press so heavily, that one does not care for them any longer.” 

‘‘ No compliment, madam, [I assure you,” said the squire. 
‘© No hunting in this part of the world; that’s the reason I so 
seldom show my face among my neighbours. I want. to sell 
Thorburn too, for that very reason; and you know” (here he 
dropped his voice almost to a whisper) ‘‘ the baronet is nib- 
bling at it. Will he bite, do you think ?” 

 T’ve no doubt of it,” replied Mrs. Ogleby, in an equally 
confidential tone. 

‘‘ What are all those grand buildings, Lady Somerset,” 
said Thorburn, turning to the said lady, who sat on his left 
hand, ‘‘ that I passed yesterday near your church here—Saint 
Somebody’s—what do you call it ?—what is the man’s name 2?” 

« St. Oswald’s,” replied Lady Somerset. ‘* The buildings 
are the additions to the monastery made since you were last 
here.” 

*¢ Never heard of such a saint in my life before. Devilish 
sharp fellows some of those old saints, I’ll bet a dozen of 
claret any day—eh? Mrs. Ogleby, what say you ?” 

Mrs. Ogleby did not know what to say, and therefore said 
nothing. 

“And those were monks, I suppose, that I saw walking 
about in black cloaks, or some such queer-looking garments? 
No Bond-Street tailoring there, [ fancy; eh, Lady Somer- 
set.?” 

‘ They are holy and mortified men, I believe,” said the 
lady appealed to. 

“The deuce they are!” exclaimed the squire; ‘ but up 
to a dodge for all that, [Pl] wager a sovereign. Splendid 
claret, no doubt, in the cellars at—what’s the name of the 
place, Lady Somerset? Ah, yes, St. Oswald’s; I had a filly 
of that name that promised to be one of the fastest horses of 
the day. ‘That reminds me to ask you, Lord Pangbourne, as 
you know every thing, what was the meaning of calling those 
two celebrated racers ‘ Surplice’ and ‘ Crucifix’ by such out- 
of-the-way names 2?” 

‘* A most offensive practice,” responded the peer. 

‘Then you think the original owners of those horses 


weren't Catholics, who gave them those names out of religion 
and all that 2?” 
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‘¢ You don’t say so?” said the squire. ‘* But you can’t 
persuade a man of the world lke me that these monks and 
priests of yours are not the clever dogs we think them. Come 
now, that would be rather too strong.”’ 

«What do you mean, Mr. Thorburn?” asked Sir Regi- 
nald, not exactly liking the tone of his guest’s conversation. 

‘© Oh, mean? Sir Reginald 2?” said Thorburn ; ‘‘ don’t tell 
me you don’t know what I mean; why a nod’s as good as a 
wink to a blind horse.” 

‘¢T don’t understand you,” said the baronet, any thing but 
mollified. 

Mrs. Ogleby whispered to Thorburn to drop the sub- 
ject; but he did not take the hint. 

‘© What! not about such things as confession and all that, 
eh?” said the determined squire. ‘‘ By the way, it must 
come deuced heavy to a man of your rank and fortune, Sir 
Reginald.” 

‘© Allow me to observe, Mr. Thorburn,” responded the 
baronet, ‘ that I am totally in the dark as to your meaning.” 

‘¢ Why, God bless my soul! I mean your sins,” said Thor- 
burn. 

‘‘ My sins!” echoed the baronet, actually putting down 
his knife and fork, and staring the squire in the face. ‘ If I 
have any sins, what can that have to do with the subject of 
your allusion 2” 

‘* How much does it stand you in in the course of the year ? 
That’s what I mean,” said the squire. ‘* Of course you don’t 
pay as a plain squire like myself; and your butler, now, gets 
off, no doubt, at half-price. (The butler and other servants 
here turned away their heads to smother their painful laugh- 
ter.) ‘ To my lord, now, the figure must be deuced high. 
This good lady here, no doubt, is taken at a low price. If I 
were a Catholic, and a family man, by Jove, J think I would 
compound for the whole, as one does for one’s dogs. Have 
you any thing of that sort, my lord, in your arrangements ?” 

During the whole of this harangue the countenances of 
the listeners were nearly indescribable. Sir Reginald and 
Lady Somerset looked bewildered. Lord Pangbourne seemed 
charged to bursting with a volley of eloquence; Miss Somerset 
disgusted in the extreme, while her cheeks glowed with angry 
colour; Mr. Croft’s habitual gravity appeared more intense 
than ever; and Mrs. Ogleby bit her lips almost till the blood 
came, and applied her handkerchief to her mouth to conceal 
her irrepressible smiles. 


said the peer. ‘‘ The falsehoods told 
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The viscount broke the silence which ensued for a few 
moments when the squire ceased. 

‘‘ You do not seem perfectly well-informed on the history 
of the subject of sacramental penance,” he began. 

‘‘ The deuce a bit of it,” interrupted the squire, suddenly 
pulling up the peer. ‘‘ Never heard of such a thing in the 
whole course of my life.” 

‘¢ Tf you consult the records remaining of the earliest pe- 
riods of the history of the Church—” resumed the peer. 

* Rather dull reading, eh, Mrs. Ogleby,” again interrup- 
ted the squire, in a subdued tone, to his neighbour. 

‘You will find the most distinct indications of the prac- 
tices pursued in the Church at the present day,” continued 
the determined peer. ‘‘ I am not quite certain as to the 
exact date of the first instance that is recorded of the com- 
mutation of ” 

‘Oh, my lord, pray don’t trouble yourself about it. 
I’m perfectly satisfied,” cried Thorburn. ‘ You know a con- 
founded deal more of these sort of things than I do.” 

Instinctively conscious that Thorburn would not allow 
him to utter two consecutive sentences, however profound, 
Lord Pangbourne turned, slightly vexed, to Miss Somerset, 
and proceeded in his discourse. She, however, was now so 
much occupied with her own thoughts, that for some time 
she remained perfectly ignorant of the subject of the viscount’s 
prosing, being aware only of a kind of physical sensation of 
rumbling in her ear. She ate and drank mechanically; till at 
last she woke up from her reverie, and discovered that some- 
how or other he had got from primitive Church discipline to 
Hindu mythology. 

‘As you know,” he was saying, ‘‘ the incarnations, ava- 
tars, or appearances of the deity Vishnu are very numerous, 
I have always thought there must be something peculiarly 
Inysterious in his appearance as a tortoise 

‘€ Kh, my lord?” exclaimed Thorburn, who had caught 
some words of the viscount’s which had excited his never- 
quiet curiosity; “‘ what’s that, if I may take the liberty of 
asking? Who's that Vishnu you were speaking of? I never 
heard of him in the whole course of my life.” 

The spirit of mischief seized upon Miss Somerset, and she 
forestalled the peer in his reply. 

Qh, don’t you know, Mr. Thorburn 2” she said; ‘ Lord 
Pangbourne 1s telling me of the various appearances of Vishnu, 
the celebrated Hindu juggler at the London theatres. He 
once transformed himself into a tortoise before the eyes of the 
astonished audience.” 
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The gravity with which this sally was uttered completely 
imposed upon the squire, and the viscount almost felt himself 
injured; but a look with which Miss Somerset favoured him 
assured him that she was not laughing at him, and his mind 
resumed its tranquillity, as Thorburn replied— 

‘“Come, come, my lord, that’s coming it rather strong. 
I’ve not been out at grass long enough to take that in. Your 
lordship must excuse me, but ‘i 

“‘ She’s quizzing you,” whispered Mrs. Ogleby to the 
squire, scarcely turning her head towards him, so that no one 
but himself knew that she addressed him. 

The squire turned as red as one of his own hunting-coats ; 
for if there was any thing he hated, it was being made a butt 
of. He darted an angry but subdued look across the table at 
Mary, and actually sat silent for some minutes. Mrs. Ogleby 
saw that the shaft had struck home, and resolved to turn the 
wound to her own account. During the remainder of the 
dinner she made herself as agreeable as possible to the iri- 
tated vanity of the fox-hunter; and when the ladies left the 
dining-room he thought her the most charming widow he had 
ever had the happiness of knowing. 

On entering the drawing-room, Lady Somerset subsided 
into a large chair, with her spaniels on her lap; Mary essayed 
in vain to make conversation with Miss Thorburn, who was 
a dull little piece of uneducated inanity, who sang ballads out 
of tune, and thought crochet-working one of the fine arts ; 
and Mrs. Ogleby sat silent and reflecting. 

‘* You seem meditative this evening, my dear Mrs. Ogleby,” 
said Lady Somerset ; ‘‘ what are you thinking of ?” 

“ Nothing in particular,” replied the widow. 

‘Weaving the plot of a romance, perhaps?” said Miss 
Somerset, with as keen an eye on the lady as she dared fix 
upon her. 

An instantaneous cloud passed over Mrs. Ogleby’s face, 
and as instantaneously was banished; but Mary saw that she 
had again hit harder than she intended, notwithstanding the 
ainiable nothingness of Mrs. Ogleby’s reply. 

“Qh, this unfortunate tongue of mine!” thought Mary, 
taking up a book; “ what enemies I make with it! When 
shall I learn self-control? How can I be so foolish as to 
make this woman my enemy more than is necessary? If I am 
to do any thing to keep her from doing us harm, it is mere 
folly to go irritating her in this way. Iam certain she’s a 
humbug, and I have a strong suspicion she means mischief ; 
but if | make her my personal enemy, it will make the task 
of foiling her more difficult than ever; and it’s hard enough 
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already: my father and mother are absolutely infatuated with 
the woman. What can she be after? Is she after this 
wretched squire? Very likely; but we shall see. Oh, for 
a little composure and recollectedness of mind !” 


CHAPTER IX. 
MRS. OGLEBY’S CONFIDENCES. 


OpENING out of the smaller drawing-room at Burleigh was a 
conservatory, shadowy with tall and graceful shrubs, and usu- 
ally lighted up in the evening with two or three lamps, so 
that a dim and broken light pervaded the whole. Seats were 
placed beneath the most lofty of the shrubs, and formed a 
pleasant lounge on a warm summer evening. 

The gentlemen had not long left the dining-room, and 
Mrs. Ogleby was already to be found on one of these seats, in 
deep shadow, and by her side the squire himself. Their talk 
was not of Jove, or sentiment, but of business. A tinge of 
love, it is true, coloured the thoughts of the fox-hunter, and 
the speculations of the lady were ever and anon irradiated by 
some ideas of a less prosaic character than acres, mortgages, 
and the revenues of Sir Reginald Somerset. These, however, 
were uppermost in the thoughts, and constituted the subject 
of the conversation between the worthy personages now in 
close communication. 

‘‘ I’m sure of it, madam,” said the squire, in the low voice 
in which the whole of the conversation was conducted; ‘I 
have it from unexceptionable authority. The Somersets are 
living beyond their means; and Sir Reginald, who is as proud 
as Lucifer, is put to it to keep up his present establishment. 
How he’s to pay for Thorburn, if I sell it to him, the deuce 
knows; for I don’t, unless he borrows more money from that 
crafty dog, Croft.” 

“You don’t mean to say that Sir Reginald has already 
borrowed from Mr. Croft?” asked the Jady in surprise. 

‘‘T do though, as sure as my name’s Jack Thorburn; and 
I've a notion that Croft, the cunning rascal, has a mortgage 
on a part of the Burleigh estate itself.” 

“Ts Mr. Croft really, then, a wealthy man, as they say he 
is?” asked she. 

‘TI believe you,” replied Thorburn. ‘ People talk of pre- 
postcrous sums, which of course are all fudge; but I know 
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that he is rich, very riche Why the man goes on with his 
profession I can’t conceive. He must lay by thousands every 
rear.” 
: The shadows of the foliage concealed the lady’s coun- 
tenance, or Mrs. Ogleby’s thoughtful looks at this announce- 
ment would not have tended to diminish the squire’s opinion 
that ‘‘ widows are up to any thing.” She took care, never- 
theless, not to let the conversation flag, lest he should suspect 
that more was passing in her mind than she cared to utter. 
She sat silent a brief space, anid then heaved a profound sigh. 

‘¢ What’s the matter, madam 2” exclaimed Thorburn, sur- 
prised at this sudden display of emotion. 

‘Ah, Mr. Thorburn,” said she, ‘‘I was wandering in 
thought away from Mr. Croft, and Sir Reginald, and the 
mortgage you were talking of. ‘The sight of this beautiful 
conservatory woke up old feelings almost too painful to bear. 
You are a hearty prosperous man; but I’m sure you can 
make allowances for the sadness of those who have gone 
through as much as [ have.” 

“‘1’m deuced sorry to hear it,” cried the sympathising 
squire; ‘‘ but what is there in this greenhouse place to make 
you miserable ?” 

‘It reminded me of my poor father’s favourite pleasures,” 
said the widow, sighing again; “it was his favourite hobby ; 
the conservatories, and greenhouses, and pineries, in my ear- 
liest home were the admiration of the whole county. The 
fortune my dear father spent upon them annually was im- 
mense ; but it was nothing to him then; his income would 
have borne twice the outlay.” 

‘* But what’s become of it all now?” asked Thorburn, 
bluntly. 

‘Gone from me to the heir-at-law,” said the widow, “ ex- 
cept some miserable twenty or thirty thousand pounds, that 
my man of business tells me by law is mine, and which he 
assures me will be in my possession within twelve months. 
The first legal steps for obtaining my rights are already 
taken.” 

Lhe squire’s value of the widow rose fifty per cent. 
Thirty thousand pounds! “A widow indeed,” he said to 
himself. He instantly grew more tender, and, not very cle- 
verly, threw a dash of the sentimental into the phrases with 
which he expressed his condolence with the good lady on her 
losses. But the widow was not to be deceived. She saw the 
squire through and through, and had already matured ano- 
ther step in her plans. Thorburn must be played off against 
Croft, and the eagerness of the former employed to stir up 
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the cold emotions of the latter. She knew, as well as if Thor- 
burn had presented her with his banker’s book, that his in- 
come must be inferior to that of Croft; and she shrewdly 
suspected that Croft was a rising man, and likely to be 
twice as rich as he now was before he died; and that Thor- 
burn was, like Sir Reginald, living at the least fully up to 
his means. 

More than this, Mrs. Ogleby was not altogether bereft of 
the feelings of humanity. The three possible husbands on 
whom she speculated were not equally indifferent to her as 
a matter of personal liking. The squire disgusted while he 
amused her. Lord Pangbourne’s coronet did not prevent her 
from acknowledging to herself that his lordship was undeni- 
ably a bore. Mr. Croft at once attracted, repelled, awed, and 
irritated her. His handsome face, fine figure, singular gravity 
and earnestness, and entire superiority to all her arts, united 
with the fact that he never seemed, like Mary Soinerset, to 
be suspecting her and searching into her secrets, produced a 
mixture of sensations in her mind whose true nature she could 
not comprehend. One effect upon her was clear; she was be- 
ginning to be conscious of a sort of intense determination to 
make him marry her, not from affection to him, but as an ob- 
ject capable of calling forth all the energies of her determined 
character. Hardly knowing why, she began to feel herself 
impelled to employ any opportunity that might turn up to 
aid in the advancement of Mr. Croft’s fortunes. In this, 
moreover, she found a gratification for her passion for in- 
trigue; a passion. which ruled over every other in her bosom, 
and made her, with her great natural cleverness and iron will, 
a very dangerous person wheresoever she once established 
herself. 

With the rapidity of a commander-in-chief, who in a few 
moments seizes the plan of a whole campaign, Mrs. Ogleby’s 
genius sketched out for herself a complete scheme of opera- 
tions, even while the blundering Thorburn was pouring his 
clumsy nonsense into her willing ear. She would command 
Croft’s respect by a character for piety, steadiness, and self- 
denial; she would arouse his jealousy by flattering the eager 
attachinent of the squire; and she would win his gratitude by 
aiding in the increase of his wealth,—an object which she felt 
confident was dear to the last degree to a man of his sedate 
and business-like habits and modest and almost parsimonious 
style of living. If any thing had been wanted to give an addi- 
tional zest to her schemes, it would have been supplied by the 
dislike, every day growing more keen, which she felt to Miss 
Somerset. Any thing that would at once benefit herself and 
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injure Mary presented an attraction which she could scarcely 
resist. 

“ And so you think, Mr. Thorburn,” said she, after a 
short pause, ‘that Sir Reginald will find it difficult to find 
the purchase-money for your property. May I ask how much 
you ask ?” 

‘‘ Twenty-seven thousand pounds,” said Thorburn; ‘‘ and 
I know Sir Reginald could not find twenty-seven thousand 
pence.” 

‘‘ Come now,” said the widow, in her most insinuating 
tones, and lowering her voice to a confidential whisper, ‘‘ do 
tell me,—as a friend, you know,—is Thorburn really worth 
that? It is impossible for me to be perfectly indifferent to 
your interests; and I should like to know the truth, in case I 
should be able ever so little to influence Sir Reginald’s deci- 
sion on the purchase.” 

‘* Honour bright ?” asked the squire; “ eh, Mrs. Ogleby ? 
What, I suppose Sir Reginald likes a handsome widow for his 
adviser; eh, is that it ?” 

“‘T ask it out of the purest friendship to yourself,” said 
Mrs. Ogleby, in a pathetic voice; ‘‘ I am a friendless woman, 
Mr. Thorburn; but I have a heart, and I own I was touched 
by your kind interest in my happiness.” 

‘“‘ Well, then,” responded he, “ in the strictest confidence, 
you know,—the estate is devilishly out at elbows, and I shall 
be precious glad to get rid of it at that price, or even less. 
But remember, honour bright, eh?”. 

* Sir Reginald shall not hear one word of what you have 
said, my dear sir,” replied Mrs. Ogleby. ‘I have your inte- 
rest too much at heart. And you think he must borrow the 
money on mortgage from this Mr. Croft 2” 

‘* I’m confident of it,” said Thorburn. ‘ The baronet was 
fool enough to let out something of the kind to me himself, 
when we were going over the estate. Besides, I overheard 
him say something about it to Croft.” 

** Dear me, how late it is!’ exclaimed the lady. ‘* We 
must not stay longer here, or we shall be talked about.” 

Mrs. Ogleby, however, wished it to be supposed that the 
squire was smitten with her charms; and therefore re-entered. 
the drawing-room with an air of hurry and self-consciousness, 
and was delighted to see that for once Mr. Croft’s eye was 
fixed observantly upon her. 


(To be continued.) 
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PROTESTANTISM IN THE PRESENCE OF THE CHURCH. 
THE AUSTRIAN CONCORDAT. 


THE English world has unwittingly been recently furnish- 
ing one or two striking illustrations of the truth of the Ca- 
tholic religion. An “illustration,” we may premise, of the 
truth of any system, is practically a ‘* proof” of a peculiarly 
cogent kind. Many a mind which is not equal to the fully 
grasping of what are strictly called the proofs of a statement 
is powerfully impressed with the force of those facts which 
may be termed the ‘‘ corollaries” of the proposition in ques- 
tion. This is peculiarly the way with those who term them- 
selves emphatically practical people. They either cannot or 
will not enter into the merits of any system that comes before 
them theoretically only. They turn up their noses at the 
whole affair as something speculative,—z. e. whimsical,—and 
unworthy the notice of a man who is in thorough earnest. 
They do not comprehend things in the abstract. They cry 
out for some tangible result, which they can hear, taste, or 
handle,—just as, by the way, the Pagans cannot do without 
gods whom they touch with their hands and see with their 
eyes, Whatever the subject be,—religious, moral, political, 
agricultural,‘astronomical, or what not,—they are never tho- 
roughly convinced till they see the working of what looks so 
perfect on paper. 

No doubt, in some respects, this anti-theoretical habit is 
a laudable and prudent virtue. Considering the fallibility of 
the human intellect, there are certainly few things that can be 
trusted till they are tried. It is only in its exaggerations, 
and its conceited contempt for scientific reasoning, as such, 
that this ‘‘ practical” spirit is to be condemned. Good or bad, 
however, it is certainly a characteristic of our worthy fellow- 
countrymen. An Englishman glories,—not by any means in 
the spirit of intellectual modesty,—in being a practical man. 
Theory is all very well, he thinks, for drowsy Germans and 
excitable Frenchmen ; but give him the results of experience, 
and all your scientific speculations may go to the winds. We 
may rest assured, that if all the world had ever been like our- 
selves, Euclid’s Elements would never have been discovered ; 
and the human race would have known no more of the mys- 
teries of the algebraic x, y, and z, than popular Protestantism 
knows of the real facts of Catholicism. 

With our worthy fellow-countrymen, then, the kind of 
‘‘ illustrations” we speak of are peculiarly adapted to be of 
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practical efficacy. They show our religion in its results; and 
those results being precisely what they would be on the sup- 
position that our religion is true, we point to them as corol- 
laries to the reasoning by which we establish the divine origin 
of our faith. We contrast them with the practical results of 
Protestantism. We say that they are the logical and neces- 
sary consequences of the truth of our faith, and that they 
are visible manifestations of the reality of that supernatural 
ageucy which our faith declares to be existing around us and 
within us, unseen by the bodily eye and unheard by the bodily 
ear. 

The only difficulty that lies in our way in bringing these 
arguments home to our fellow-countrymen is this, that they 
will persist in their inconsistent reasoning to the end. Their 
boastings of justice and candour all vanish 1nto air the moment 
the Catholic appears on the scene. Proofs, irrefragable in 
the case of a Protestant, prove nothing at all in the case of a 
Papist. When we have done every thing that can be legiti- 
mately required of them, it turns out that we are accounted as 
having done nothing at all worth mentioning. If they act up 
to their professions, they are to be held as at least consistent. 
We, on the other hand, are not to be tried by any professions 
of our own. We may say that such and such is our creed, 
and this creed we assert to be true; but the world first dis- 
proves the doctrines we do not hold, and then denounces us for 
holding them. We maintain, that there is only one true and 
pure gospel; this shows that we pervert ¢he one true gospel. 
We condemn mistranslations of the Scriptures; this shows 
that we hate the Scriptures. We conditionally re-baptise 
_Protestant converts, on their own confessions of Protestant 
carelessness in baptising; this proves that we insult the Sa- 
crament of Baptism. We refuse to pay spiritual obedience to 
the temporal sovereign of the country; this means that we 
pay temporal homage to a foreign prince. We believe that 
God gives grace through the Sacraments; this proves that 
we care nothing for grace, but place all our trust in forms 
and ceremonies. We hold that a purgatory must purify the 
soul from every stain of sin before it enters heaven; this im- 
plies that we believe that the worst sinners will be saved if the 
priest absolves them. ‘Truly the round of Protestant objec- 
tions to Catholicism is the most delightfully ludicrous collec- 
tion of non-sequiturs that the annals of reasoning can supply. 
Take up any book of curious fallacies, and you will find it far 
outmatched in absurdities by the infallible proofs by which 
sensible, solid, practical English Protestantism establishes the 
wickednesses and follies of us poor, ignorant, unreasoning, 
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priest-ridden Papists. Accordingly, it is no easy matter to 
get the public, or any single individual, to reason consistently 
on such facts as those which the last few weeks have supplied. 
Though they are exactly what we should look for on the sup- 
position that Catholicism is true, the world most complacently 
walks away with its nose in the air, more convinced than ever 
that Protestant England is the most enlightened, the most 
moral, the most consistent, the most justice-loving, the most 
Christian naticn that ever did the earth the honour of existing 
upon it. Jn fact, it is the model-nation of mankind; and 
Christianity ought to be very obliged to it for setting its seal 
upon its truth, and recommending it, by its own example, to 
the acceptance of the semi-barbarous races who make up the 
rest of the human family. 

To one of these exhibitions of illogical fanaticism,—the 
anti-Bible-burning prosecution in Ireland,—we have elsewhere 
referred. But stijl more striking illustrations of the truth of 
our religion are to be found in the reception of the Austrian 
Concordat by the popular voice, and in the proceedings at a 
recent meeting of notabilities in London intended to do honour 
to Miss Nightingale. We do not know whether the procced- 
ings at this same meeting have attracted much notice among 
Catholics, but certainly, to our eyes, they furnish one of the 
most curious illustrations of the real nature of the contest be- 
tween Catholicism and Protestantism that we ever met with. 
The Austrian Concordat, however, first calls for our attention. 

What, then, are those particular Catholic doctrines which 
we may expect to see in practical operation around us In such 
combinations of circumstances as those presented by this new 
Concordat ? 

The Catholic Church maintains that Almighty God, in 
the carrying out of His economy for the salvation of souls, 
has erected on earth a spiritual corporation ; of course visible, 
insomuch as its members are men, and as its work is con- 
ducted through material agencies; but yet in essence a spi- 
ritual corporation, whose aims refer to eternity, and only to 
time as bearing upon and leading to eternity. This corpora- 
tion, by its very nature, is one. Its office is to preach one 
gospel ; to be the channel of one Holy Ghost, and the repre- 
sentative of one Saviour; to teachand enforce one rule of life 
for all mankind. Consequently, however manifold may be its 
actions, and however widely spread its ramifications, by the 
unchangeable law of its being it must never cease to remain 
one organised whole, ruled by one superior authority, follow- 
ing one rule of discipline, and subject to no co-ordinate or 
higher power of any temporal kind whatsoever. All this is 
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involved in the first idea of a divinely-erected Church, which 
is at once spiritual and visible. It must be united; it must 
be free. 

At the same time, the Catholic faith teaches that the race 
among which this corporation has to do its work is by its na- 
tural propensities in perpetual antagonism to that God who 
appoints this very Church for its benefit. he human race is 
not only fallen from innocence, but its judyment is so blinded 
and so much in the power of an evil supernatural influence, 
that its first impulse is to set itself vehemently against those 
blessings which its Almighty Saviour offers to it. Extraordi- 
nary and astounding as is the idea, it is nevertheless the fact, 
that there is a universal inclination in the whole human race 
to resist the progress of that spiritual corporation which is 
the appointed channel for its restoration to the divine favour. 
It not only does not recognise her claims, discern her beauties, 
or comprehend her spirit; it actually delights in misrepresent- 
ing her, in maligning her, in cursing, opposing, and persecut- 
ing her. This, no doubt, is only a necessary consequence. 
of the original fault in the human disposition towards God 
Himself. If men have no love for God by nature, of course 
they have no love for that Church which is the visible embodi- 
ment of His Presence, and actually possesses God Himself 
within her. Ifthe world was naturally friendly towards the 
Catholic Church, it would be an infallible sign that the Ca- 
tholic Church was not from God. Man naturally turns away 
from God, and by consequence he also turns away from the 
Church of God. 

Here, however, a new element enters into the natural an- 
tagonism between the Christian Church and the world. By 
the natural law, which the Divine Creator designed to be the 
guide of human society, viewed as a purely temporal thing, 
the immense multitude of mankind is divided into many dis- 
tinct divisions. Geographical and other causes assign certain 
limits to each of these divisions, which require but a very few 
years to grow into strongly-marked sections of the entire 
human family, each standing more or less by itself, each de- 
pending on its own resources for its existence, and united in 
itself by some special temporal organisation of its own, and 
subject to a supreme authority acknowledging allegiance to 
no other power upon earth. ‘This vast system of nations is, 
then, of originally divine institution, as really as is the system 
of the Catholic Church. Each comes, as a matter of fact, 
from God Himself; and each has a right to be obeyed by the 
individuals who are the subjects of its rule. 

This temporal organisation, moreover, being originally de- 
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signed with a special view to earthly and not spiritual ad- 
vantages, has naturally continued to exist and flourish not- 
withstanding the universal alienation of the human character 
from God. It was first of all erected with the view to fur- 
thering the material and transitory interests of the race; and 
as our race did not cease to exist, and in a certain sense to 
prosper, through the fall of Adam, the organisation of the na- 
tions, as an essential element of human life and prosperity, 
has never ceased; nor has it lost its really divine claim to the 
obedience of individual men. 

Like every thing else, however, that has remained in man’s 
possession since the fall, this temporal organisation has been 
infected with a tendency to destroy those for whose benefit 
alone it was at first designed. Wonderful, beautitul, con- 
soling, and supporting, as is the world of nature,—both phy- 
sical, intellectual, and, we may add, moral, even im its de- 
graded condition,—the perverted disposition of the natural 
mind in regard to God is incessantly contriving to convert this 
- boundless system of good into an instrument of spiritual sui- 
cide. The purest affections, the most obligatory duties, the 
most exact science, the noblest works of genius, every possible 
element of our life and enjoyment,—the perverse ingenuity of 
the alienated mind abuses in some way or other, so as to make 
it stand between itself and its God. 

Now to suppose that the natural system of political or- 
ganisation is alone to be exempted from this tendency to 
deadly abuse is as philosophically irrational as it is found 
to be in contradiction to actual facts. If there is nothing 
else of divine creation, which is not, as things are, made 
a weapon for eternal self-destruction, why should kings and 
parliaments be the only good things which naturally serve the 
cause of Jesus Christ and His Gospel? What possible ex- 
emption can they claiin from the general curse which God in- 
flicted upon His works after Adam’s fall? It is written that 
God cursed the earth, immediately after it is recorded that 
when He looked upon the work of His hands, He had de- 
clared it to be very good. ‘That curse, undoubtedly, does 
not mean that the earth was consigned to that horrible state 
of malediction which the followers of Calvin suppose. ‘The 
earth, and man who lives on it, are still, in the natural order 
and allowing for certain grievous cvils, good. But it is not, 
by its nature, the instrument of man’s salvation. Rather it 
furnishes us with a boundless variety of means and excuses 
for our intolerable selfishness and overweening pride. 

And the system of political organisation has suffered this 
blight with every thing else. Human society, from the fa- 
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mily up to the nation, has become one of the most formidable 
antagonists which the Gospel has at all times had to enconn- 
ter. The individual man, in his natural opposition to Chris- 
tianity, is bad enough; but the social man, the member of the 
confederated national body, is far worse. It has been cleverly 
said, on account of the shamelessness in ill-doing which men 
exhibit when acting as.a body corporate, that a corporation 
enjoys an immunity from punishment because it has neither 
a body to be kicked nor a soul that can feel. So it is with 
the temporal power in its relations with the Christian Church. 
The worst sufferings of Christians have ever been inflicted 
under the sacred name of legitimate temporal authority. 

Again; as is the case with other doctrines of Christianity, 
there is one primary truth which comes into peculiar conflict 
with this natural abuse of the temporal power. Every dogma 
and every duty of religion finds its own special antagonist in 
some one element in human nature, or in some object natu- 
rally good, but perverted by self-will and stupidity. In the 
case of the rights of the secular authority of each nation, the 
spiritual supremacy of the Pope is the one chief point in 
Christianity which awakens all the hostility of the unenlight- 
ened mind. The passions of man, unwilling to turn away 
from the exclusive enjoyment of this life, and to accept eter- 
nity as the only thing worth living for, blind the judgment so 
that persons of the clearest capacitiesin secular things literally 
cannot see that eternity is better than time, and that an au- 
thority whose scope is exclusively temporal has, by the very 
law of its being, no right to control the actions of a power 
whose rights are of a spiritual nature. If there is a self- 
evident proposition in moral science—a truth of which it may 
be almost said that it is mathematically certain—it is this, 
that eternity is of boundless importance to man as compared 
with his present existence. To deny, therefore, that it is of 
primary importance to each individual soul that it should be 
free to arrange its eternal affairs unhampered by any secular 
interference, is a thing nothing short of monstrous, viewed 
merely logically. You might as rationally say that the whole 
of a thing is not greater than a part of it, as tell me that any 
earthly power has a right to stand between me and the con- 
duct of my soul’s affairs, according to that rule of conduct 
which revelation has prescribed. Of all the detestable tyran- 
nies that ever cursed the human race, there never has been 
one so abominable and so irrational in principle as that which 
seizes hold of the soul through the means of the body, and in- 
sists upon a man’s being damned because he happens to be an 
Englishman, a Dutchman, or a Swede. 
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Yet this is precisely what every man is justifying who is 
now falling foul of the Pope and the Emperor of Austria on ac- 
count of this new Concordat. What és this wicked Concordat, 
let us ask? what new enormities does it exact? What fresh 
fetters does it forge for suffering humanity 2? What novel ex- 
hibition of despotism does it supply? In plain words, it is 
nothing else than a decree for perfect liberty of conscience for 
all Catholics in the Austrian dominions. Every Catholic, by 
the first law of the constitution of the Church, owns no su- 
preme spiritual authority except the Pope. In the humblest 
village curate he sees a minister of Jesus Christ, whose title to 
minister to himself emanates from the Pope, and who has not 
the shadow of a right to exercise his functions except with 
the Papal sanction. His first demand, therefore, is that no 
human power, shall stand between himself and that supreme 
authority which he venerates as the representative of Jesus 
Christ. Tell him that his shepherd is no shepherd, and that 
if he wants to feed in green pastures, he must put himself 
under the protection of the wolves; and you get a fair way of 
putting the impudent nonsense of that world which cries out 
for the protection of the civil government to guard the pri- 
vate Christian against the tyranny of the Pope. A blessed 
protection indeed! a truly hallowed liberty! And this from 
the men who are continually taunting us Catholics with the 
cruelties of the Spanish Inquisition, the Smithfield fires, and 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew! Who, we ask, perpetrated 
these bloody deeds, but certain Catholic governments who 
were the main upholders of that very system which the new 
Concordat abolishes? If there is one historical fact that is 
beyond a doubt, it is that the great Catholic cruelties have 
invariably been perpetrated by so-called Catholic sovereigns, 
whose system it has been to try to stand between the Pope 
and their Catholic subjects. As for our own poor Queen 
Mary, personally speaking, this is not the case with her; for 
we believe that if let alone she would have been a far more 
lenient person. But the men by whose advice the Smithfield 
fires were lighted were Catholics, both clerical and lay, of that 
very school which seeks to check the action of the Papacy 
in the spiritual affairs of the various kingdoms of the world. 
Philip of Spain and Charles of France were Catholics of a 
very different stamp from the present Emperor of Austria. 
If we want specimens of Catholics of the true persecuting 
school, whose delight it is to kiss the dirt that kings and 
queens tread upon, and who would burn and torture Protest- 
ants without remorse, they are to be found in her Majesty’s 
service at this present moment, receiving Lord Palmerston’s 
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wages, and taking the sacred name of religion in vain, while 
they are ready to persecute a poor Redemptorist for doing 
his Master’s work in a way that they disapprove. 

When, then, we hear the popular outcry against the Aus- 
trian Concordat, as a thing for enslaving the Austrian people 
to the sway of a foreign prelate, we first of all laugh at the 
exquisite absurdity of the notion ; and then reflect that it is 
precisely what was to have been looked for, on the supposi- 
tion that Catholicism comes from God. Mankind being by nez- 
ture proud, passionate, ignorant of God, and unwilling to give 
up time for eternity, it follows, of course, that when people 
witness a great public act which declares—not in talk only, 
but practically—that time is nothing, and that the good things 
of this life are nothing, and that kings and parliaments are 
nothing, and that a man is nobody merely because he is an 
Ienglishman, or a Frenchman, or an Austrian,—it follows of 
course, we repeat, that their natural animosity to Christianity 
is stirred to its very depths. They cannot control themselves 
for anger, when they see one of those very kings whom they 
would set up as gods acknowledging that his authority, being 
also divine, must take exactly that lower place in the uni- 
versal order which God has assigned to it. 

Of course, too, this outcry is seasoned with its due propor- 
tion of cant. A rogue is nothing without a decent coat; and 
a falsehood must needs be as plausible to the ignorant as if it 
were truth itself. What is an affront to Almighty God with- 
out a text of Scripture to back it? Accordingly, those who 
wish to prevent the Pope from regulating Catholic affairs 
without hindrance from princes have a large stock of phrases, 
of most telling efficacy, with which they hide the naked defor- 
mity of their pretensions. ‘The one grand device, however, 
has always been the same. The old lie is as fresh as in the 
days of Pontius Pilate. It does duty in the English news- 
papers in exactly the same way as it did in the hall of justice 
at Jerusalem eighteen hundred and twenty-two years ago: 
‘¢ Whosoever maketh himself a king speaketh against Cesar.” 
From the day when Pilate was terrified by this saying into 
crucifying Jesus Christ, the world has never ceased to employ 
it in order to resist the spread of Christianity and the free 
action of the HolySee. Our Blessed Lord came as a spiritual 
Sovereign; the Jews hated Him; and the device they hit on 
was to embroil Him with the Roman power by representing 
Him as a foreign prince who tampered with the allegiance of 
the people. It is at once the trial and the glory of the Pope 
that the same accusation is made against him. A petty prince, 
viewed as a temporal sovereign—no prince at all, in fact; for he 
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cannot keep his throne by his own power—the multitude of his 
spiritual enemies represent him as the chief of a foreign state, 
seeking to interfere between governments and their subjects, 
and to upset the legitimate order of things in every other 
country. Were it not for the serious nature of the question 
involved, the idea would be something too ludicrous to reason 
on. Pius IX., that mighty monarch, making himself sove- 
reign of that puny state known to geographers and the curious 
-by the name of Austria! Probably we shall soon see a detach- 
ment of six of the Papal Swiss guards bombarding London, 
and taking Queen Victoria off to the Vatican a prisoner in a 
Thames wherry. 

Still, the cry succeeds. It answers; that is the great 
thing. It appeals to certain deep passions in the human breast, 
and justifies a man in being extremely wicked under the pre- 
tence of being extremely virtuous. What more can be de- 
sired? And go on it will, as long as there are emperors, 
kings, presidents, and parliaments, whose aim it is to have all 
things their own way ; and populations made up of selfish men, 
who care nothing for Almighty God and eternity. Over and 
over again we shall be doomed to hear the same story. Popery 
1s anti-national, therefore it is bad. The Pope calls himself the 
Vicar of Jesus Christ, and that means that he wants to esta- 
blish a despotism in every nation and at every fireside. It is 
perfectly useless to point out the facts of the case, and to show 
people that the Pope cannot be the feeble monarch whom they 
love to taunt for his poverty, his helplessness, and the in- 
capacity of his officials; and at the same time a tremendous 
potentate, whose least word is enough to make an actual em- 
‘peror shake in his shoes, and cause a mere queen to take to 
hes bed with fright. It is bootless to remind people of the 
greatness of Austria and the littleness of the Papal States, as 
‘showing that the whole affair must be a spiritual and nota 
temporal question. We shall make no impression on our 
enemies. ‘hey will go on to enslave us in the name of liberty 
as long as the world lasts. 

Why, too, should we expect Englishmen to be different 
from all the rest of mankind in the attitude they assuine 
against the Church? What they do now, other nations do, 
and have done from the first. ‘There is not the sinallest dif- 
ference between the talk of English Protestants now and that 
of Roman pagans when Christianity began to make itself felt 
in the old Roman empire. ‘ Christianity,” said the old Roman, 
‘is anti-national ; it sects up an imperium in imperio ; 1t comes 
from a wretched, semi-barbarous, out-of-the-way race of Jews, 
and has the impudence to place a low Syrian fisherman on a 
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level with Roman citizens,—yes, far above them; and it says 
that the religion they have chosen is a falsehood. It burns 
their sacred images (false Bibles); it overthrows their temples 
(will not join in Protestant worship); it declares that the 
Pontifex Maximus is an impostor (declines to acknowledge 
the Archbishop of Canterbury to be a real bishop) ; down with 
it to the ground. Shall Rome be mistress of the world, and 
bow down to a crucified Jew?” We had almost forgotten 
that eighteen centuries have elapsed, and had written, ‘ Shall 
England beard the Czar of Russia in his own fortresses, and 
submit to a runaway Italian priest ?” 

Or, take a people as unlike either the old Jews or the old 
Romans as is possible within the varieties of the human race— 
the Chinese of this day ; there we have the cry of the Jews be- 
fore Pilate, and the articles of the English newspapers, as faith- 
fully reproduced as if each man had actually copied from his 
neighbour. No’ nation ever professed universal toleration on 
such truly scientific and philosophical principles as does the 
empire of China. They have attained to the very perfection of 
agreement as to the equal merits of all religions in the eye of 
the secular power. In private, moreover, among themselves, 
they delight in reciprocating compliments towards each other's 
creeds, which must make the mouths of English Dissenting 
ministers, when snubbed by an Anglican ecclesiastic, water 
with envy. When persons not acquainted with each other 
meet for the first time, it is customary to ask to ‘‘ what sub- 
lime religion” you belong. One, perhaps, will call himself a 
Confucian, another a Buddhist, a third a disciple of Lao-tze, 
a fourth a follower of Mahomet; and then every one begins 
to pronounce a panegyric on the religion to which he himself 
does not belong, as politeness requires; after which they all 
repeat in chorus, “ Pou-toun-kiao, toun-ly,— Religions are 
many ; reason is one; we are all brothers.” ‘This phrase is on 
the lips of every Chinese, and they bandy it from one to the 
other with the most exquisite urbanity.* 

Nevertheless, when it comes to the question of tolerating 
Christianity, these beautiful professions vanish into air. There 
is freedom for Buddhism, for Confucianism, for Mahomet- 
anism; but for the followers of Jesus Christ there are fetters, 
torments—often so horrible that the blood curdles to think of 
them—and death. And the remarkable point is, that the 
ground on which the Chinese persecute the Christians is literally 
the same as that on which the English public attack Catholi- 
cism. They say it is an anti-national religion; that it makes 
its followers disaffected towards the Chinese government; that 

* Huc’s China. 
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they take up with a temporal allegiance to some monarch or 
other of the “ Western devils,” as the people of the Celestial 
Empire term us Europeans. It is perfectly useless to argue 
the question with the Chinese authorities, to point out to 
them that, so far from introducing sedition into kingdoms, it 
actually makes obedience to authority a Christian duty. They 
will not hear; they will not understand. The same mysterious 
law of antagonism between human nature and the kingdom of 
Christ is at work in China at this day, which eighteen cen- 
turies ago caused the blood of thousands of martyrs to flow in 
Rome, and which we see in daily action in this England of 
our own. Every thing is to be tolerated except Catholicism ;* 
every thing is a “form” of truth except this one creed. 
The more a man acts up to his religious principles, whatever 
they are, the better citizen he becomes; except in the case of 


* A delicious specimen of the British way of interpreting the toleration prin- 
ciple occurs in a recent letter from that very pushing personage, ‘‘ John Cum- 
ming,’’ who is in the habit of flattering the 7imes in order to get his anti-popish 
epistles inserted in its columns. 

‘Let us suppose,’’ says our learned doctor, ‘‘ that St. Peter, who, Dr. Wise- 
man says, was his first Pope, were to rise from the dead and appear in our metro- 
polis. Suppose there were drawn up on bis right hand Episcopalians, Presby- 
terians, Independents, and Baptists; and, on his left hand, Redemptorists, Pas- 
sionists, Carthusians, Jesuits, and other friars; and he were to hear from each file 
a claim to be his children; I am sure he would say, looking to his right, ‘ Dr. 
M‘Niell, Norman M‘Leod, Mr. Binney, and Baptist Noel, I know ;’ and, turning 
round to his left and gazing at the motley and extraordinary group arranged 
there, he would add, ‘ but pray, gentlemen, who are you 2’ ” 

Dr. Cumming’s name, in connection with that of Cardinal Wiseman, reminds 
us also of a certain advertisement which appeared in the Times on the very same 
page with the letter from which is quoted the above specimen of truly Chinese 
toleration, and which is too good not to be embalmed in our own pages. It thus 
runs: 


ROPHETICAL MEETING, Hanover-square Rooms.—The 


London Prophetical Society, recently formed for Promoting the Study of 
the Prophetic Word, and for the General Diffusion of Information on the Subject, 
will kold a PUBLIC MEETING in the above Rooms (D.V.) on Friday next, 
December 7, at half-past 7 o’clock. 

R. C. L. Bevan, Esgq., in the chair. 
The Rev. W. Cadman, Rector of St. George the Martyr, Southwark, will read 

a Paper on ‘‘ The Importance of the Study of Prophecy.’’ And the Meeting will 
afterwards be addressed on the same subject by Colonel Rowlandson, the Rev. W. 
Pennefather, Rear-Admiral Vernon Ilarcourt, the Rev. J. Baillie, the Rev. J. W. 
Reeve, the Rev. Samuel Garratt, and others. All friends interested in the Study 
of Prophecy are invited to attend. The Meeting will close about 9. 

WILLIAM PENNEFATHIER, M.A. 

JAMES BAILLIE, M.D. 

JOHN BAILLIE | PORES: 

E. GARDINER FISHBOURNE, Capt. R.N. 


It will be remembered, that one or more of the vaticinating warriors who here 
Undertake to expound futurity eccompanied the said Dr. Cumming in his visit to 
Cardinal Wiseman, when he offered his Eminence that personal insult which was 
introduced into our burlesque, ‘‘ The Telegraph and the Confessional.’’ What a 
queer world js this in which we live ! 
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the Catholic. It matters nothing that no Protestant sect has 
any distinct code of morals or doctrine, and that its followers 
may be perfectly consistent adherents to their professions and 
yet never dream of making obedience to the laws a duty; it 
matters nothing that we Catholics have a distinct code of 
laws, and that obedience to the law of the land zs a part of 
that code ;—all this is nothing. We are not to be allowed to 
cite our own documents to explain our own meaning; to call 
attention to the facts of history as they really are. Our ac- 
cusers are to be our judges; mer who know nothing of us 
are to decide about every thing that we do and say; and 
throughout the whole chorus of ‘execration this one shout 
rises, repeated with every possible variety of insult—‘* Who- 
soever maketh himself a king speaketh against Ceasar.” 

Let us now turn to the meeting held in order to do 
honour to Miss Nightingale and the “ Sisters” who shared her 
labours as nurses to our army in the East. This gathering 
was a representation of the whole aristocratic, philanthropi- 
cal, political, and theological portions of the English people. 
A more thoroughly “‘ respectable” mecting of the élite of the 
influential sections of the upper classes was perhaps never got 
together in London. The object was one eminently credit- 
able to its promoters; and it was one, moreover, eminently 
calculated to diminish the bitterness of theological hostility, 
and to call forth whatever elements of honour and justice 
might exist in the breasts of those who took a part in it. 

Now, would it be believed by any one not conversant 
with British Protestantism, that during the whole of the cor- 
dial and enthusiastic proceedings of this gathering, nothing 
escaped the lips of any man which implied even the existence 
of the Catholic nuns, without whom the whole work of cha- 
rity, so vehemently lauded, would have fallen to the ground 
as soon as commenced? Every word was so contrived as to 
make the entire affair appear the work of English Protestants 
alone. Ifit had been stated that no Catholic nuns acted as 
nurses to the British army, their existence could not have 
been more practically demied. Yet it is known to every one 
conversant with the facts of the case, that Miss Nightingale 
would have been lost without the English and Irish nuns. 
No one knows it better than Miss Nightingale herself, and 
than Mr. Bracebridge, a gentleman who, with his wife, was 
associated with Miss Nightingale. Mr. Bracebridge, too, took 
part in the meeting; but he either would not, or dared not, 
breathe the name of those but for whose advice and example 
he would not have been there that day at all. 

Of the scandalous shamelessness of this conduct on the 
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part of these boasting Protestants we say nothing; though it 
is, as a matter of deep injustice, nothing less than wicked. 
But we cannot help referring to it as a fresh proof of the in- 
tensity of that dread of every thing that is most holy and 
heroic in Catholicism, which is a characteristic of Protestant- 
ism, and which stamps it at once as a fatal delusion. Why 
should these peers and gentlemen have kept silence on the 
heroic virtues of the nuns, but because they dared not look 
their virtues in the face? Why should they practically be 
guilty of a cruel falsehood, but because in their secret hearts 
there is a horror of every manifestation of the supernatural 
power of Divine grace in the actions of living Catholics? 
What is the explanation of this extraordinary phenomenon ; 
this anomaly in the character of honourable men ; this portent 
in human nature itself? Account for it, if you can, on any 
other hypothesis than this, that the Catholic faith is from 
God, and that the virtues of Catholic nuns awake in the 
breasts of men of the world just that horror which the pre- 
sence of our Blessed Lord on earth awoke in evil spirits and 
in men of the world of that day. This crying injustice, we 
repeat, 1s just what we should have expected from Protestant- 
ism, on the supposition that it is a deception of the enemy, 
and that it trembles at the approach of Jesus Christ. It is 
not so with us. The sight of the good works of a Protestant 
causes in us no fear lest he should pervert pious Catholics to 
his errors. On the contrary, the more religious he is, accord- 
ing to his knowledge, the more hopes we have of his conver- 
sion to the true faith; the more ready we are to associate 
with him, to inform him about ourselves, and to say to him 
what we should hardly say to the worse specimens of his 
schoc]. But, in the judgment of Protestants, the worse a 
Catholic is, as a Catholic, the more hopes they have of per- 
verting him. When a Catholic violates his conscience, Pro- 
testantism begins to think well of him; and the more pious 
he is, the more hopeless it accounts his perversion to heresy. 
And what is all this, but a token that the grace’ of God is 
with us; that we instinctively love its manifestations wherever 
they appear; that we have eyes that can detect the faintest 
sparks of the love of God and of a desire for truth, in the 
midst of the fog and gloom of the world? Once more we 
ask, if Catholicism is false, why is it that we instinctively 
feel that the more consistently a Protestant acts up to his 
conscience, the more likely he is to be a Catholic; while Pro- 
testants look upon an immoral inconsistency in a Catholic as 
the first step towards Protestantism ? 
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WHO ARE THE REAL BIBLE-BURNERS? 


To the Editor of the Rambler. 


Sir,— When I wrote the letter that you did me the honour to 
insert in the Rambler of last month, I must say that I had a 
lurking impression that Father Petcherine, who had the happi- 
ness of bringing back about sixty souper families of Kingstown 
to their duties, might very possibly in his zeal and triumph 
have committed the very pardonable indiscretion of super- 
intending the cremation of the symbols and seals of their 
apostasy. When a family has by the potent argument of 
oatmeal and soup been converted to the established religion, 
the first sign, the seal of the new profession, is probably the 
acceptance of a Bible and Prayer-book. These books are 
offered in contempt of the Catholic religion, and in order to 
bring it into disrepute, by making the people suppose that it 
is inimical to the Bible. To the wretched scupers the Bible 
thus becomes the very instrument of sin; and however one 
might treat an inoffensive book, one cannot be very angry 
with the penitent souper if he treats the offending paper as 
his outraged feelings and conscience would impel him. Pro- 
testatits, we suppose, have insulted the Cross, the sign of our 
redemption, without intending thereby to insult Christianity 
in general, They can, then, easily understand how a Catholic 
may burn a Bible without intending any insult to religion. 
Naturally a man loves and cherishes his own body; but that 
precious Protestant martyr, Cranmer, has been the theme of 
endless panegyric because he thrust his hand, with which he 
had signed his recantation, into the fire, exclaiming, ‘ This 
unworthy right hand!” It may, then, be sometimes right to 
wreak (so to say) our vengeance on some unoffending thing, if 
this thing has been the instrument of our sin. The right eye, 
or the right hand, that causes our fall, is to be plucked out or 
cut off, and castaway. Do Protestants really value a sixpenny 
Bible more than their eyes or their hands? If not, the Bible 
itself will teach them that the Bible by which they sin is to be 
thrown away. 

With these ideas, I thought the alleged Bible-burning by 
the Redemptorist Fathers justifiable, and therefore probable. 
But the evidence has, I must say, quite changed my opinion. 
If the Bibles of the reconverted soupers were to be burnt, 
how 1s it that only one Bible and one Prayer-book are proved 
to have been among the books? How is that these two books 
managed to shake themselves to the top of their respective 
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barrows? Is it not evident that the Bibles must have been 
carefully gleaned from the crowd of bad books brought in, 
and that these two books were either left by accident, or, what 
is more probable, added to the barrow-loads on their passage 
by some Protestant peacemaker? Any how, it is quite evi- 
dent that Father Petcherine never intended to assist at a 
wholesale and indiscriminate and public burning of a mixture 
of Bibles and other bad books. If he had left a Bible or two 
in the heap, it was an accident; but probably they had been 
put there by other hands. 

But even supposing the case to have been as the Protest- 
ants suspected, supposing (the utmost they could attempt to 
prove) that Father Petcherine had coolly stood by a fire in 
which he knew or believed that Bibles were burning,—this evi- 
dently would have not been in order to insult the Bible itself, 
but for a quite different object, namely, ‘‘ disrespect, discredit, 
and dishonour” to the wretched souping missionaries who had 
distributed the beok as a symbol of their work. And yet this 
act, the standing by while a Bible is burning, with the inten- 
tion thereby of protesting against the acts and motives of a 
certain set of religionists, is interpreted by our law to be done 
‘to the high displeasure of Almighty God” (Mr. Keogh is 
doubtless well acquainted with the secrets of heaven), ‘ and 
the great disrespect, discredit, and dishonour of the religion 
established by law.” The act of assisting at a Bible-burning, 
with the motive of bringing any one’s Christianity into dis- 
repute, is, it appears, by our law thus interpreted. 

But now, who acted in this way? Not Father Petcherine; 
a jury has acquitted him of it; and no one can say without 
slander that he did it. But there are others who, by their 
own confession, evidently were guilty of this act. They were 
two of the witnesses against the reverend father; and for all 
we know were tle very people who, by themselves or their 
agents, put the books in question on the barrows. Allow me 
to transcribe parts of the cross-examination. 

The Rev. Robert Wallace, Baptist minister (we believe), 
stood without the rails of the chapel-yard, and saw little boys 
kicking what he believed to be Bibles into the fire. He is 
thus cross-examined : 

‘‘ Was there any thing to prevent you from going into 
the chapel-yard ?—No..... 

Do you consider it’the duty of a Christian minister, who 
saw what he thought to be Bibles kicked into the fire, to stand 
by and allow that to be done ?—I saw the policeman there, 
and I took it for granted that the boys were acting by direc- 
tion ; and I did not think it right to interfere. 
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But did you think it right not to ascertain what the books 
were ?—No. 

Did you speak to the policeman on the subject ?—No, 
I did not. 

How long were you there altogether ?—A bout ten minutes. 

And for ten minutes you stood by and saw boys kicking 
books that looked like Bibles into the fire, and you never in- 
terfered ?—I did.” 

Mr. Wallace evidently rather wished to collect evidence 
that Father Petcherine had directed a crime to be committed 
than to interfere to prevent that crime. He consented to 
stand by and witness a Bible being burnt, in order to have an 
opportunity of bringing “ great disrespect, discredit, and dis- 
honour” on the Catholic religion. If Father Petcherine’s 
supposed act was a crime, is Mr. Wallace, by his own confes- 
sion, innocent of the very same crime ? 

Another of these gentry is Mr. William S. Darking, who 
followed the barrows because he heard there was to be a Bible- 
burning ; who took up a Bible from the barrow to identify it, 
and then put it down again, without a thought of saving what 
he pretended to consider a holy thing from the chance of de- 
secration; he never spoke to Father Petcherine about it, to 
prevent the act, but only to the policeman, in order to impli- 
cate some one after the act was done. ‘This is, with his ideas, 
about as innocent as it would be for an eye-witness to allow 
A to consummate the murder of B, in order that he, the wit- 
ness, might have the pleasure of hanging A afterwards. This 
person appears to have consented beforehand to the Bible- 
burning, in order to entrap Father Petcherine, and to bring 
‘‘ disrespect, discredit, and dishonour” on the Catholic reli- 
gion. 

These very conscientious reverers of the Word of God can 
pass by Holyoake’s shop in Fleet Street, where every publica- 
tion in the window throws scorn and ridicule on the truth of 
the Bible; they tolerate Professor Newman, author of some 
of the most subtle of these books, as a professor at their uni- 
versity, and a teacher of their youth; they bear it with great 
equanimity if their children bring home lollipops folded in 
Bible-leaves, or if the sacred paper wraps the butter that the 
grocer sends to their wives;—it is only when these books, 
after having been the instruments of insult to Catholics, are 
by Catholics treated as Protestants have universally treated 
our symbols and holy things, our crosses, our pixes, and things 
still holier,—that their blood is up, and they think it neces- 
sary to put their law (a Catholic law, originally intended only 
to protect Catholic holy things) into force and action. Thank 
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God, they failed; and they failed on the feast of the Imma. 
culate Conception, which is another consolation.—I am, sir, 
vour obedient servant, 


Pontydwdlm, Dec. 11, 1855. R. ap W. 


CROWN COURT AND THE AUSTRIAN CONCORDAT. 
To the Editor of the Rambler. 


S1r,—Gaiety and gravity are strangely mingled in this world. 
And if there was no next world, which I understand is a pious 
opinion in some Protestant circles, and probably to be made 
a matter of faith when they get a pope of their own, gaiety 
would considerably predominate in the mind of any human 
being who looked on at the present absurdities blazing in the 
Protestant sky. There really is some apology due to the 
readers of the Rambler for saying something, or any thing, 
about the matter which I am going to take in hand. But I 
will do it historically, and begin, with Horace, from the egg. 

Now the egg was Presbyterianism, and the hatcher was Cal- 
vin, and the nest was Geneva. And the incubation, and the 
progeny, and the results, may best be described in the ele- 
mentary manner of the rhythmical and rhyming poem which 
delighted our childhood in relating the building of the house 
of Jack. I shall not fatigue your readers, or perhaps, I should 
rather say, not cloy them, with the repetition of the ancient 
rhythm, but put the whole in one string. 

This is the city of Jack the bald, Now and ever Geneva 
called. And this is Jack the bald, you see, Who burnt Ser- 
vetus for heresy. And this is the egg which Jack kept warm, 
Intending, of course, no possible harm. And this is the Kirk 
that came out of the shell, And chirped so loud, as we know 
full well. And this is Scotland, to which it came over, Where 
a good many years it lived in clover. And this is Crown 
Court, as you shall sec, With a minister prim and starch of 
ble. Who sometimes wears a Geneva gown, And sometimes 
what is not his own. So here, in a very few words, you are 
told Of schism and heresy new and old. And the wonderful 
house in London town, That Jack has built to save the Crown. 

I humbly submit, that this is a tolerable epitome, upon 
which some future veracious historian of the Kirk or Kirks of 
Scotland may pin something. Erasmus, we are told, used to 
laugh to tears when he heard the vagaries and the marriages 
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of the miserable unfrocked swillers who drank with Luther, 
and like him. We, it is true, live in an age of toast-and- 
water; but we think we could furnish Erasmus, first of all, 
with materials for his laughter exceeding those of his own 
time, and then dash his mirth by spectacles which he certainly 
did not anticipate in the midst of his derision. Now the 
gentleman who calls himself Doctor Cumming and preaches 
in Crown Court, where I suppose he finds a certain number 
like himself to hear him, has, by dint of most inexorable puf- 
fing, and by a great fertility of publishing books bound in 
blue, and at first printed with close lines, but latterly with 
the lines very much widened,—by these harmless artifices he 
has got himself into such a position as probably no Kirker 
ever occupied in London before. He has actually succeeded 
in getting himself noticed and answered by gentlemen. If 
any thing occurs in England, or even in Europe, adverse to 
the variolous religions chronicled by Mr. Horace Mann, a 
letter, signed “‘ John Cumming,” appears, probably next day, 
in the Zimes. These letters are characterised by the sort of 
learning which we are justified in expecting from the dis- 
coverer and peruser of the works of Vigilantius. ‘They have 
also another quality. They are not such as controversialists of 
another sort of learning are apt to write in relation to serious 
matters, and in correspondence with gentlemen and scholars. 
Who complains of this? No one. It pleases, we suppose, 
Kirkers and their friends; and certainly does not in the least 
damage that only true and respectable cause with which all 
the names in Mr. Horace Mann’s paper-basket, except one 
Nnaine, are at war. 

Now, the other day the Emperor of Austria effected what 
has been the desire of Christendom, and therefore not of 
Crown Court,—a Concordat with the Vicar of Jesus Christ, 
effectually destroying those fetters which an Antichristian 
policy had imposed upon the Church in Austria. Kirkdom 
is immediately refreshed by a letter in the Times from Dr. 
Cumming, so to call him, making remarks upon the sermon 
delivered by his Eminence Cardinal Wiseman on the subject. 
Mr. Bowyer, really a gentleman and scholar, and a jurist of 
reputation, replies to this letter in the Zimes with the utmost 
courtesy. And the correspondence extends to two or three 
letters on each side. The Zimes, which allows the utmost 
latitude of abuse and calumny to Dr. Cumming and itself 
against the Catholic Church all over the world, will not allow 
Kirkers to be handled roughly in its columns. Let any Ca- 
tholic take the alternative offered in Holy Scripture, and send 
a letter to that paper answering a fool according to his folly,— 
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no one will ever see it. But Mr. Bowyer having disposed of 
Dr. Cumming’s follies in his pleasant and scholarlike letters, 
you will perhaps allow me, who really have quite a devotion 
to Dr. Cumming, and enjoy a morning with him—on paper— 
above most other treats, to offer to that gentleman some few 
considerations for him and his Kirk arising out of his recent 
letters. 

Dr. Cumming says, that Protestants are agreed in all but 
discipline. Very well. Some twelve years ago the Kirk of 
Scotland was one. Then they fell out; and one morning the 
Kirk split into two. It is well remembered by every body 
who troubled himself to read any of the tiresome and stu- 
pid details of that affair, that the only lively thing in the 
whole proceeding was the fierce denunciations of the new or 
free Kirkers against the old or established Kirkers, of whom 
Dr. Cumming is one. Now these denunciations were not 
conceived in the least in a spirit of brotherly love. But these 
denunciations, which used to appear, if we recollect rightly, 
in a paper called the /Vitness, and elsewhere, went to the 
length of threatening the spiritual welfare of those who pre- 
sumed to remain Kirkers of the old sort. This is something 
beyond differing about discipline, and may account for Dr. 
Cumming’s mentioning no Free Kirk name, not even Canp- 
LIsH, when he gave to St. Peter so fragrant a posy of friends. 

There is, too, a document, called the Solemn League and 
Covenant, in which we find that the noblemen, barons,... . 
ministers of the gospel, and commons of all sorts, make the 
following pleasant declaration: ‘That they will ‘* endeavour 
the extirpation not only of Popery but of Prelacy (that is, 
Church-government by archbishops, bishops, their chancellors 
and commissaries, and all other ecclesiastical offices depending 
on that hierarchy).”’ Now, I humbly submit, that this being 
directed against the Established Church of Ingland, goes a 
good deal beyond a question of discipline. For it is a ques- 
tion of doctrine in what way Almighty God determined that 
His Church should be governed and taught. And it is dis- 
tinctly laid down in the same book which contains the Solemn 
League and Covenant, under the head of ‘ The Form of 
Church-government,” that the government of the Church of 
Christ is Presbyterian. This is doctrine. On the other hand, 
he Established Church in England distinctly says that bishops, 
priests, and deacons are the evident constitution of the Church 
in Scripture and antiquity; and, in her canon of 1603, ana- 
theimatises most powerfully any body besides itself setting 
up—like the people in Crown Court, for instance—to be a 
Church of Christ within this kingdom. I have lying before 
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me two editions of these Kirk formularies, identical in all 
respects,—one printed in 1836, the other in 1845; the Angli- 
can Prayer-book is reprinted every year; so the mutual com- 
pliments are kept up in all their freshness. I hope Dr. Cum- 
ining will not forget this when he writes another little book 
and calls it another ‘‘ New-year’s Compliment.” But how 
have these dear friends verified these compliments in times 
past? Is it necessary to tell the tedious old story over again 5 
how the Common Prayer was brayed out of Scotland, and 
how the Kirkers, in 1641 and the years following, turned out 
bishops, in obedience to the Solemn League and Covenant, 
suppressed the Common Prayer, lampooned it as “‘ porridge,” 
and occupied the benefices of the Established ministers, till 
the Independents, in their turn, ousted them, and found the 
usual facility, as the Kirkers had done before, of adapting 
themselves to easy circumstances, and what Chalmers has 
since called the Bowers of an establishment? No. Other 
people know all this as well as Dr. Cumming. 

But, to make an end with this gentleman, on what is the 
existence of his Establishment built at this moment? <A suc- 
cessful outbreak, according to the League and Covenant, 
against ;piscopacy. The Kirkers in Scotland of the old sort 
now occupy the buildings, and have the money, which the 
Ipiscopalians had taken from us. And the Free Kirkers, 
who could not take these things from the old Kirkers, formed 
themselves into a new Kirk, on the express ground of the 
Erastianism of the old Kirkers in permitting lay persons, her 
Majesty among the number, to nominate to Kirk parishes. I 
leave the contemplation of this happy family, not only to Dr. 
Cumming, who knows all about it, but to the impartial public, 
who will know more about it before it has done with these 
Kirks. When Dr. Cumming most impudently and falsely 
speaks, therefore, of the “ disloyalty” of Cardinal Wiseman, we 
beg him to recollect two things—not the least as a favour to 
ourselves. ‘I'he first is this, that if the Cardinal were disloyal, 
as he is not, being in all temporal things. most truly the sub- 
Ject of the Crown, he would have in the history of Dr. Cum- 
ining’s Kirk the most ample precedent for disloyalty. Never 
from any pen have there fallen denunciations so fierce and 
scandalous of the Anglican Establishment as from the Presby- 
terian party. Never was victory over Church and State so 
complete as that achieved by the Presbyterian outburst under 
Charles I. The Independents completed the work; but the 
Kistablishment and the King were already prostrate before 
the Presbyterians. The Cardinal Archbishop claims and ex- 
ercises freedom for the Catholic Church in this country. Dr. 
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Cumming’s Kirk claimed and obtained not only freedom for 
itself, but the destruction of all other Protestantism. 

The second thing is this: he always talks of ‘‘ Dr. Wise- 
man.” It is, we need hardly say, matter of real indifference 
how he speaks of any prelate, or, indeed, of any Christian. 
But he should recollect, solely for his own sake, that when 
speaking of the Cardinal Archbishop, who is recognised as 
such in every part of Christendom and every quarter of the 
globe, if he, with designed impertinence, describes that illus- 
trious personage as ‘‘ Dr. Wiseman,” people are forced to 
inquire, by the most natural process of mind, who and what is 
Dr. Cumming? Now, as we have hinted before, we call him 
Doctor, not because he is doctor, but because he calls himself 
so. He certainly is not Doctor of Divinity. That is a degree 
of Christianity conferred upon members of the Christian and 
Catholic Church. To ascribe it toa man who is simply no- 
thing, is, on our part, a mere act of social courtesy; for this 
gentleman, who calls himself ‘* Doctor” Cumming, does it in 
virtue of his also calling himself Reverend, which is also a title 
to the various degrees of the sacred ministry of God. Now 
Dr. Cumming has none of these: he is not a minister of God. 
‘He has never received any orders at all, and is merely an here- 
tical layman. Let him, then, for his own sake, recollect that 
he lives in a house of glass; and that nothing would be easier, 
if people were so minded, than to withdraw from him .all the 
titles with which he glorifies himself. He knows very well 
that not only Catholics, but also the immense body of learned 
and anti-Calvinistic Anglicans, hold his absurd pretensions and 
absurd ministry in as great contempt as we do. We hope he 
will take these little admonitions in good part, and recollect 
them when he takes his pen in hand again. He is “ affec- 
tionately invited to attend” to them. 


‘D. 


Mevicww. 
BROWNING’S MEN AND WOMEN. 
Blen and Women. By Robert Browning. Chapman and Hall. 


In an article on Mr. Bailey’s Festus, in the Rambler of last 
month, we explained how it was that the modern poet cannot 
act the part of the ancient vates, nor aspire to be the channel 
of communication between God and man. If he teaches truth, 
he must in religious matters be the mere interpreter of the 
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Church, the rhymer of her dogmas, the musician who adapts 
her words and thoughts to the requirements of the popular 
ear, or the powers of the popular tongue; while in subjects of 
science and learning he must follow the decisions of the phi- 
losopher and the scholar. If he does not do this, he becomes 
a mere impostor, like Joe Smith, and an antiquarian restorer 
of dead opinions which he does not believe himself, or a frigid 
imitator of the antique, like Mr. Bailey. But though we.thus 
denied the prophetical office of the modern poet, we certainly 
never thought of refusing him spacious territories for the exer- 
cise of his calling; indeed we think that we should be on the 
whole much more liberal than modern critics in general in 
estimating the subjects about which a poet may write. We 
cannot see why, if Dante, with his cantos upon cantos of St. 
Thomas in ferza rima,—if Milton, with his versified treatises 
on theology,—if Shakespeare, with his subtle analyses and 
deep philosophies,—are to be reckoned poets, we are to make 
it a ground of objection to the modern singer that he turns 
into rhyme “ the pleadings of a casuist, the arguments of a 
critic, or the ponderous discourses of some obsolete schoolman.” 
Nor, again, if the choruses of A%schylus, or the odes of 
Pindar, are poetry; or, to come down to modern days,,,if 
Keble’s Sunday Puzzle deserves its popularity and its fortieth 
edition or so,—can We say, @ priori, that obscurity and true 
poetry are incompatible. If the poet is to be allowed to write 
on obscure subjects, he must be allowed to write obscurely ; 
if he is to state the enigma of life, we must be content to let 
an enigma remain an enigma. Not that we defend the practice 
of veiling what in itselfis clear enough in the mists of verbiage, 
or of enclosing a whim in a shell of triple brass, that first 
breaks your teeth in the cracking, and then ruffles your temper 
when you find only a maggot inside. 

In this we do but say, that “ thought’s what we mean by 
verse, and seek in verse;” poetry of a high order must give 
us reason, not merely melody. Not that we seek reason in 
poetry as we seek it in a treatise on the differential calculus, 
in T'redgold on the steam-engine, or in somebody else on pre- 
destination ; we don’t want lists of things added to things, like 
Horace’ Mann’s statistics; or words added to words, like a 
blarney of Dr. Cumming’s; but we want the thoughts and the 
visions of a man who knows what things mean, who can read 
the sermons in stones, and listen to the words that “ plants 
can speak ;” and can report to us, or rather can set before us, 
the stones and the plants in such a way that with our own 
eyes we can read their sermons, and with our own ears hear the 
remarks of the daisy and the buttercup. True, a great many 
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sawneys ramble out into fields, and pluck you a toadstool or a 
mangel-wurzel, and straightway set it up as a fetish, and dis- 
play their agility in their uncouth worship; many more, too, 
will assure you that they read in the gills of the mushroom, 
or the flakes of the onion, ‘* thoughts too deep for tears,” much 
more for words. But, of course, the failures of the small fr 
never prove that the great fishes cannot leap up the fall. There 
are voices to be gathered from the trees and the rocks and the 
stars (especially the moon), though we do not trust every spoony 
that professes to have jotted them down on the spot into his 
note-book. 

What is true, in a measure, with respect to the lifeless 
objects of nature, is most true with regard to man. To exhibit 
man such as he is, in his doubts, his trials, his affections, his 
fortunes and misfortunes; to exhibit character; to relate his- 
tories which, though individual, are, like algebraic formulas, of 
universal application, so that, after the poet has once expressed 
the type, we know exactly what 1s meant when a man Is called 
an Iago, or a Hamlet, or a Hector, or a Maw-worn, or a Bot- 
tom,—this is the real drama, the true epos. Man, as living for 
realities, man as destined to be and to do something more than 
to get married to a beautiful girl, and then to be snuffed out, 
—such as our fashionable novels represent him,—is the object 
of the poet who is really a poet. As man in real life puzzles his 
head and breaks his heart over mysteries which he cannot 
solve, who shall forbid the poet from expressing these myste- 
ries? and who shall complain if they are only expressed, not 
solved? For our poet is only a poet, a painter, a representer ; 
not a vates, or solver of mysteries. It is very fine for Smith to 
like nothing but ballads—easy songs, in which a simple fact is 
simply narrated, or Jones to admire no poetry but that of the 
affections. It is an old complaint, that some men’s fancies 
never change, but make all people do and say the same things 
in the selfsame way; but there are more things In the universe 
of poetry than such pcople’s philosophy dreams of. 

It is almost necessary to introduce a review of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s late volumes by some remarks of this sort, because people 
with eyes only on one side of their heads (like flat-fish), and 
hearts all ventricle, or all auricle, have bitterly complained 
that a poet of his richness of fancy, his wonderful facility of 
expression, and, let us add, powerful intellect, has turned 
away from themes and from melodies which touch all hearts, 
to these more recondite, but, after all, deeper and more diffi- 
cult phases of life and thought. That Mr. Browning has 
aimed at this highest sphere of poetry is evident by the title 
he gives his poems: he calls them ‘‘ men and women,”—not 
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sticks and stones, not small celandines and daisies, storm and 
stress, sunbeams, shadows, or night-sides of nature. He evi- 
dently wishes to make his Cleons, Norberts, Lippos, and 
Andreas types of character, and to exhibit the subtle work- 
ings of particular temperaments in instances that shall have 
the value of general formule. Whether he has succeeded, 
and how far, of course requires a detailed examination. 

Perhaps one of the first things that strikes a person in 
turning over the leaves of these volumes is a certain Hudi- 
brastic recklessness of thought and diction; a higgledy-pig- 
gledy mixture of the grand rage of Lear, the sly wisdom of 
the fool, and the maniac ravings of mad Tom. Allied to this, 
the reader will also discover a keen enjoyment of dirt as such, 
a poking of the nose into dunghills and the refuse of hospitals, 
into beggars’ wallets and into Jews’ old-clo’ bags, accompa- 
nied by the peculiar grunt which expresses not only the 
pleasure experienced, but also the nature of the experiencer. 
What animal but a pig could find delight in such accu- 
mulations and similes, as “ grass growing scant as hair in 
leprosy on mud kneaded up with blood ;” “* the leanness of 
the soil breaking out into substances like boils;” “ a cleft in 
the palsied oak like a distorted mouth that splits its rim;” or 
the opening of ‘* Holy Cross Day,” a bailad of Jews driven to 
church to hear the annual Christian sermon: 


*« Fee, faw, fum! bubble and squeak ! 
Blessedest Thursday’s the fat of the weak. 
Rumble and tumble, sleek and rough, 
Stinking and savoury, smug and gruff, 
Take the church-road, for the bell’s due chime 
Gives us the summons—’ tis sermon-time. 

% * ; * * * 
Higgledy-piggledy, packed we lie, 
Rats in a hamper, swine in a sty, 
Wasps in a bottle, frogs in a sieve, 
Worms in a carcass, fleas in a sleeve. 
Hist! square shoulders, settle your thumhs, 
And buzz for the bishop—here he comes.” 


Here is a real Hogarth-like picture of the frowzy saturnalia 
of the votaries of the nauseous mythological triad, Old Clo’, 
Cloaca, and Cloacina. There is another ballad of the burning 
of a heretic, equally greasy, grimy, and grim. In fact, abun- 
dant evidence might be produced that in one phase at least of 
his character our poet is, so to say, a Saxon swine. But this 
phase of his powers may only serve to enhance other sides of 
his character; the fooleries of mad Tom unquestionably act 
as a foil to the imprecations of Lear. And it may be that 
the poet gives evidence of other faculties besides mere power, 
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when he can wave one hand in the pure regions of the ether 
above the mountain-tops, and with the other grub for offal 
among the mud of a duck-pond. It often happens that the 
strong well-developed man, animal as he must be, must also, 
qua@ animal, have one side related to animality, to uncouth- 
ness, and to dirt, however much, from motives of cleanliness, 
or in obedience to the laws of refined society, he curbs his 
inclination, Any how, the laws of society permitting it, the 
world in general finds no fault with such sallies. ‘The most 
fastidious Protestant can accept the grotesque buffoonery and 
grosser blackguardism of Luther, and only think hima grander 
and stronger man for it. Who blames Shakespeare for Fal- 
staff? and why refuse to acknowledge Robert Browning’s 
right to disport himself in the same regions? Ifthe style of 
thing was wrong, by all means condemn it in Shakespeare, 
and in better men than he; but if it is only contrary to pre- 
sent etiquette, it is mere conventionalism and dandification 
to turn up your nose at it. It is well to be a gentleman; 
but if you push the thing too far, you may become a gentle- 
man-heretic, a fellow who would renounce the Trinity if he 
saw vermin creeping upon the skirt of St. Athanasius. 

Of course, ‘‘ there be roses and roses;” we are not ex- 
cusing that which offends against morals; only that which, 
though it may offend prudery, does not shock modesty. How- 
ever, there is really no occasion to defend Mr. Browning so 
seriously; his critics have only accused him of the faults of 
an ancient artist, by whose martyrdoms in a picture-gallery 
one passes shuddering, though their reality and the brightness 
of their colouring forbid all thought of their expulsion. Mr. 
Browning’s fancy is rather ghastly than unctuously coarse. 
Ievery thing reminds him of blood; the mire is kneaded up 
with it; the crimson on the creeper’s Jeafin autumn is lke 
a splash of it on a golden shield— 


‘¢ The wild tulip, at end of its tube, blows out its great red bell 
Like a thin clear bubble of blood :” 


the lightning darts forth from heaven and in again; where it 
breaks the roof, there are shed, ‘* bloodlike, some few drops 
of rain.” But we must apply ourselves to a more detailed 
account of the contents of these two volumes. 

Mr. Browning, it is notorious, is a dramatic writer; his 
real vocation is to the drama; and the contents of these vo- 
lumes seem to us to be meritorious in direct ratio to their 
dramatic form or intention. One of the best things is a sketch 
in three parts, entitled “ In a Baicony.” ‘There are but three 
persons concerned: Norbert a minister of state; the Queen; 
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and Constance, her niece. In the first part Norbert declares 
his love for Constance, and prevails on her to let him speak 
to the Queen. In the second the Queen, who has mistaken 
Norbert’s diplomatic talk for a declaration of love to herself, 
comes and talks in the fulness of her joy to Constance, who 
is, of course, unable to comprehend her meaning. In the 
third, Norbert enters and explains himself; the Queen with- 
draws; and the sketch ends with the approach of the guards. 
The intimate knowledge, the delicacy and the subtlety with 
which the devotion of Constance and Norbert, and the fiery 
and illicit love of the old Queen, are expressed, bespeak dra- 
matic power of a very high order. There is also a ballad 
entitled ‘© The Light Woman,” in which a plot, disagreeable 
enough, it is true, but natural and probable, and leading to 
seemingly inextricable difficulties, is admirably sketched out. 

But the poems that have had the most attraction for us 
form a series on the different phases of artist-life, and the 
comparison of it with that of the unartistic portion of mankind. 
Most of these pieces have a dramatic character, though only 
one person speaks, who is the representative of some one 
type of artist-life. Together these poems may be said to form, 
not a philosophy of art, but a philosophy of artists. 

First comes the school of flesh. The representative of 
this class is Fra Lippo Lippi, the profligate friar, who being 
caucht by the guard of Florence in a disreputable neighbour- 
hood after midnight, defends himself in a long speech, in 
which he describes his life,—how he became a monk, and how 
he has been attracted to the school of art which he followed, 
or rather founded. He is a type of the rollicking student, 
frequenting dens of vice, and yet, in the midst of danger and 
disgrace, having his eyes open for every piece of nature, 
sketching off on his thumb-nail the face of the policeman who 
collars him, to be immortalised in a picture as the slave who 
holds * John Baptist’s head a-dangle by the hair,” boasting 
of his being under the protection of the Medici, the people 
of the great house at the corner, and finally making friends 
with the guard, and entertaining them with his chat till day- 
break. The picture is admirably put before our eyes; the 
painter’s life is sketched from the time that he was left a mere 


child to starve in the streets, where he lived 
66 


God knows how, a year or two 

On fig-skins, melon-parings, rinds, and shucks, 

Refuse and rubbish—” 
till he is found by his aunt in a state of collapse, and dragged 
straight to the convent, where he gets a bit of bread, and a 
vocation, such as it is: 
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“¢ While I stood munching my first bread that month, 
‘So, boy, you’re minded,’ quoth the good fat father, 
Wiping his own mouth (‘twas refection-time) 
‘To quit this very miserable world? , 
Will you renounce?’ The mouthful of bread? thought I. 
By no means! Brief, they made a monk of me.” 


And all the world knows what kind of monk he turned out. 
In the streets, he says, as a beggar, he had not watched folks’ 
faces in vain; he came to know by intuition who would fling 
him a bit of biscuit, or would only kick him; he had learnt 
the look of things, he knew what faces and limbs meant, and 
he painted them ; he could not endure to paint soul by paint- 
ing the body so ill that the eye could not stop there; his 
principle was, that if you paint nature, soul mws¢ shine through. 
The use of art is to reproduce nature, which we pass by with- 
out notice till the artist arrests our attention by his imitation. 
This, he says, is to get into the pulpit, and to interpret God to 
the people. Mere symbolism is no element of art; there is 
no need of art for your skull and cross-bones, your two bits 
of stick nailed crosswise, or your triangle. So the profligate 
rollicking monk inaugurates the school of flesh and limbs; 
copy whatever flesh you see; expression and soul will be sure 
to be there. 

The next in our series is an epistle-from a travelling Arab 
physician of the time of Tiberius, who comes to Jerusalem, 
and there examines the case of a madman named Lazarus, 
labouring under the delusion that he had been dead and had 
been raised from the grave. Mr. Browning obiter takes the 
occasion of painting what he conceives to be the tenets and 
the conduct of the primitive Christians: thus Lazarus never 
attempted to convert his neighbours, never to 


‘‘ Make prosclytes as madnien thirst to do. 
How can he vive his neighbour the real ground, 
His own conviction 2?” 


He answers every objection with the same words: ‘ Be it as 
God please.” The point, however, of the poem, which is very 
dramatically wrought up, is the cool indifference of the man 
of science in the presence of Christianity. Lazarus has told 
the physician of the Incarnation; he is quite ashamed of men- 
tioning such a trivial subject when he has such important 
communications to make as thie discovery of a bed of burrage, 
of a new symptom in fevers, or of a new charm. Yet the 
words of Lazarus force themselves upon his remembrance ; 
and after closing the letter, he adds as a kind of postscript the 
following sublime lines: 
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‘The very God! think, Ahib; dost thou think? 
So, the All-Great were the All-Loving too— 
So, through the thunder comes a human voice, 
Saying, ‘O heart I made, a heart beats here! 
Face, My hands fashioned, see it in Myself. 
Thou hast no power, nor mayst conceive of Mine ; 
But love I gave thee, and Myself to love, 
And thou must love Me, who have died for thee!’ 
The madman saith He said so: it is strange.” 


The next in the series, entitled ‘* How it strikes a Con- 
temporary,” is a sketch of the external life of the poet—say 
of Cervantes wandering about a Spanish town. And the next, 
impertinent and satirical as it is, and probably supposed by 
ninety-nine readers out of a hundred to be a squib on Cardinal 
Wiseman, is still, to our minds, one of the same series. It isa 
most subtle comparison between, on the one hand, the lowest 
grade of artistic life,—that of the literary hack and monthly 
scribbler for Blackwood’s Magazine, who ‘ believes he sees 
two points in Hamlet’s soul unseized by the Germans yet— 
which view he'll print ;” but yet lives an artistic life in so far 
as he strives to reap all his enjoyment from the action of his 
‘€ imperious necessity of creating” such things as he can; and 
on the other hand, such a man as Bishop Blougram 1s a type of 
the unartistic life-—a man who can enjoy art and artistic cre- 
ation, but who, whenever these things come into competition 
with the least enjoyment, with the smallest convenience, at 
once sacrifices art, and all that elegance, seemliness, and truth- 
fulness, which, in theory at least, the artistic mind requires 
for its very being. Of such a life there are many degrees, 
from that of the hard-handed mechanic up to the fat and 
pampered sinecurist-who eats tithe-pigs and flourishes on the 
tears and superstitions of his neighbours. Of course the most 
unpleasant specimen of such a man would be the half-sceptical 
prelate, who sucks means of luxury out of a system the truth 
of which he does not—cannot believe. The Catholic would, 
perhaps, pick out an Anglican bishop for an example of this 
class of persons; he must not, then, be too hard upon the Pro- 
testant poct for choosing a Catholic to exemplify his position. 
At the same time, it is scandalous in Mr. Browning first to 
show so plainly whom he means, when he describes an Eng- 
lish Catholic bishop, once bishop im partibus, now a member 
of “ our novel hierarchy,” one who “ plays the part of Pan- 
dulph,” one too, who, though an Englishman, was born in a 
foreign land; and then to go on sketching a fancy portrait 
which is abominably untrue, and to draw this person not only 
as an arch-hypocrite, but also as the frankest of fools. It is 
bad enough to assign a heap of disgusting qualities to a Ca- 
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tholic bishop in the abstract,—though Catholics are too much 
accustomed to such impertinence to have their equanimity 
grievously disturbed; but it is far worse to attribute the hypo- 
crisy and scepticism that he has forged in his own brain to 
any person whom he designates so plainly. 

To return, however, to the class of persons of whom Bi- 
shop Blougram 1s a type; those who smack their lips over 
the good things of the world; who have a keen relish for 
fame, honours, comfort, cookery, and so forth ; who are by 
no means indifferent to religion, but (like Dr. Binney) have 
well settled it in their minds that a man can enjoy both this 
world and the next; men of strong will, who have faith be- 
cause they choose to believe, and choose to believe because 
they have weighed the consequences of believing or not be- 
lieving on their comfort both here and hereafter ;—such a 
man is put forward as the champion of the practical, un- 
poetical, unartistic life,—against ‘‘ Gigadibs, the literary man,” 
the dreamy, uncertain, sceptical half-artist, who in the voyage 
of life would fain furnish his six-feet-by-four of cabin with a 
grand pianoforte and a picture by Guido. ‘ Bishop Blou- 
gram’s Apology,” though utterly mistaken in the very ground- 
work of religion, though starting from the most unworthy 
notions of the work of a Catholic bishop, and defending a self- 
indulgence which every honest man must feel to be disgrace- 
ful, is yet in its way triumphant. IfGigadibs is not converted 
so as to wish to be a bishop, at any rate he goes to Australia 
with a treble set of settler’s implements; he deserts the artist- 
life, moved by the arguments of the ant-artist. 

Will you believe or disbelieve? says Blougram. Men’s 
minds are full of uncertainty, full of suspicions, which push 
them now one way, now another. Shall we throw overboard 
all certainty because we doubt; or throw over our doubt, and 
act as if we were certain? One way we must decide before 
we can act, for action requires decision. Which side shall we 
adopt ? shall we call our chequered soul white or black? It 
will be what we call it, what we choose it to be. Act as an 
infidel, and you are an infidel, in spite of your occasional re- 
morse and religiosity; act on faith, and you are faithful, in 
spite of your doubts. Choose your side, and you are already 
that which you wish to be— 


“Tf you desire faith, you’ve faith enough.” 


All this and more Blougram urges with a fertility of illustra- 
tion and felicity of argument that (in spite of the miserable 
shortcoming of his principle) is quite delightful. Who, after 
reading his apology twice, or thrice perhaps, will object to ar- 
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gument in poetry? Why, the very first use of poetry was to 
instruct: he who has to weigh and measure his words to force 
them into shape, to compress his meaning, and to find out all 
possible ways of expressing it, if he has average brains will, 
after all this trouble, say what he has to say in a more strik- 
ing, a more pertinent, a more memorable way than the man 
who blurts forth his extempore thoughts in the first words 
and the loosest order, just as they happen to arrive. But 
there is a kind of argument which belongs peculiarly to 
poetry: it is the argument of induction in its widest sense ; 
it is the bringing things forward, and making them speak 
their own language and utter their own meanings. Its pro- 
cess is the process of nature. Children look at each thing 
that strikes their eye, and from each gain ideas by some in- 
explicable process. The poet notices the things that impress 
him ; he describes them, or rather the striking parts of them; 
and his description makes the same impression on sympathetic 
minds that the original things did on his own. All our ideas 
are gained poetically; by the poetry of things, or the poetry 
of words. Philosophy comes after poetry. The revelation of 
God comes not as the Summa of St. Thomas, mnuch less as the 
Elements of Euclid; but in the odes of Isaias, in the parables 
of the Gospel, in the lyrical mysteriousness of the Apocalypse. 
We cannot philosophise till we have prepared ideas to philo-~ 
sophise upon. Where there are no ideas, all teaching must 
be poetical,—a preparation for ideas. Terms must be defined 
and understood before they can be argued upon. Where 
there are no ideas, where the very first principles are in ques- 
tion, it is not discourse of reason that is wanted, but simple 
apprehension. Hence, perhaps, the Englishman’s notorious 
dislike to cut-and-dry arguments. What is the use of saying, 
‘* because this, therefore that,” when he is not certain what this 
and that mean? Hence, too, the line of argument which you 
will hear in the pulpits under which he sits. Take the ques- 
tions at present in dispute: the authority of the Church, bap- 
tismal regeneration, preaching in surplice, stone-altars, cre- 
dence-tables, crosses, hangings, candlesticks, rood-screens, 
new bishoprics, restoration of minor orders in Bible-readers, 
parish-clerks, and schoolmasters. If you go into a prim 
Gothic church, perhaps you will find the Bishop of Bullocks- 
ford in the pulpit advocating all these things in a lump; and 
the way he does it is sure to be by simile. He begins with 
an elaborate description, say of an oak-tree, its roots, trunk, 
branches, leaves, acorns, and oak-apples; then he treats you 
to the application: by the root he proves stone-altars; by the 
boughs, branch churches; by the leaves, screens and various 
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hangings, and so forth: for every thing that requires proof, 
let us return, he says, to the oak; like the oracular tree of 
Dodona, it has a response for every question ; and his audi- 
ence goes away delighted, perfectly unconscious that no 
argument has been used, that the preacher has simply been 
labouring to instil first ideas. 

Then go into the square brick chapel-of-ease over the way, 
and listen to the Archbishop of Sheepsbeth holding forth on 
the same subject. You will get no more argument from him ; 
still similes; he perhaps will bring in leviathan, and show tri- 
umphantly that stone-altars, crosses, credence-tables and hang- 
ings, are all and severally “very like a whale.” Parties run 
high; the case is brought before the supreme tribunals to be 
decided ; Dr. Liquoringham, in his judgment, goes on the 
lawyer’s ground: he has not to discuss poetry, or analogies, 
or first principles; he must go simply by law. With bloodless 
logic he weighs allusions to acts of parliament that say nothing 
on the subject; to homilies which don’t exist; and to other 
equally grave authorities. He weighs the practice of college- 
chapels and cathedrals; and after months of incubation, deli- 
vers a trimming decision, consigns stone-altars, crosses, para- 
fronts, and credence-tables to the fishes; but decides that can- 
dlesticks may still, like oaks if you please, stick in their places, 
and that the rood-screen (shortened by the rood) may still stand 
root-fast. 

Both sides appeal; they wanted the first principles made 
clear,—they did not want a laborious balancing of authorities 
for which they do not care a straw. The argument of the 
lawyer carries no conviction. Both parties retire to their own 
lists, to fight it out as before with similes, with analogies, 
with figures,—in a word, with the whole furniture of the 
poet; because it is about the very first conception of religion, 
of worship, and of God, that the quarrel really is. Protest- 
ants only differ in discipline, says Dr. Cumming; you may say 
with more truth they differ about the very God they worship. 
They are still disputing about the very first idea of worship, 
and this must come to thein by the poetical method. 

We quote the following lines from Bishop Blougram as 
an illustration of the path of faith being clear on the whole, 
in spite of difficulties in detail : 


“That way 

Over the mountain, which who stands upon 

Is apt to doubt if it’s indeed a road; 

While if he views it from the waste itself, 

Up goes the line there, plain from base to brow, 
Not vague, mistakeable! what’s a break or two 
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Seen from the unbroken desert either side ? 

And then (to bring in fresh philosophy) 

What if the breaks themselves should prove at last 
The most consummate of contrivances * 

To train a man’s eye, teach him what is faith?” 


The next of the series, ‘* Andrea del Sarto,” and the last, 
‘’One Word more,” relate to the influence of woman on the 
artist. 

Andrea was blessed with a fidgety wife, whose only use 
was to lend her beautiful face to be copied for Madonnas ; 
but who had no mind to appreciate her husband’s talents, and 
no heart to respond to his devotion, She was too weak to 
bear her husband’s absence; but recalled him to her side from 
the most lucrative engagements, even when he had been paid 
beforehand for his works; she impoverished him too by her 
love of finery, and by paying the gambling debts of disreput- 
able relations. In this charming poem Andrea, at his window 
with his wife one evening, gently tells her what he is, and 
what he might have been, if her sympathy had been with 
him : 


‘‘ Had you but brought a mind! 
Some women do so. Had the mouth then urged 
‘ God and the glory! never care for gain’— 

I might have done it for you. So it seems— 
Perhaps not. All is as God overrules. 

Besides, incentives come from the soul’s self; 
The rest avail not.” 


In the last piece he tells his wife, to whom he dedicates 
his “men and women,” what wings the true sympathetic 
woman adds to the artist’s flight: how for an enthusiastic love 
the artist goes beyond his own art: how Rafael writes a 
volume of sonnets for his love, and Dante paints an angel for 
Beatrice : 


‘‘ What of Rafael’s sonnets, Dante’s picture ? 
This: no artist lives and loves that longs not 
Once, and only once, and for one only, 

(Ah the prize !) to find his love a Janguage 
Fit and fair, and simple and sufficient ; 

Using nature that’s an art to others; 

Not, this one time, art that’s turned his nature. 
Ay, of all the artists living, loving, 

None but would forego his proper dowry. 
Does he paint? he fain would write a poem; 
Does he write? he fain would paint a picture; 
Put to proof art alien from the artist’s, 

Once, and only once, and for one only. 

So to be the man, and leave the artist, 

Save the man’s joy, miss the artist’s sorrow.” 


The remaining poem of the series is entitled  Cleon:” it 
VOL. V.—NEW SERIES, F 
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is an epistle from an artist to an emperor, answering several 
questions that have been put to him, the last of which in- 
volved a querulous preference of the immortality of the artist 
to the temporary greatness of the sovereign. To this Cleon 
answers : 
——' Thou diest while I survive ? 

Say rather that my fate is deadlier still, 

In this, that every day my sense of joy 

Grows more acute, my soul (intensitied 

In power and insight) more enlarged, more keen ; 

While every day my hairs fall more and more, 

My hand shakes, and the heavy years increase ; 

The horror quickening still from year to year, 

The consummation coming past escape, 

When I shall know most, and yet least enjoy-; 

When all my works wherein I prove my worth 

Being present still to mock me in men’s mouths, 

Alive stil], in the phrase of such as thou, 

T, I, the feeling, thinking, acting man, 

The man who loved his life so over much, 

Shall sleep in my urn.” 


At the end of the epistle he tells the emperor that he does 
not know where to find Paulus (the apostle), to whom a letter 
was to be forwarded, evidently to get answers to the same 
questions. The philosopher gently rebukes the monarch : 


‘6 Thou can’st not think a mere barbarian Jew 
Hath access to a secret shut from us.” 


The artist, no more than the king, has the secret of hap- 
piness; yet, in the pride of art, he will not seek it outside 
the domain of pure art. Art is not all we want; yet it ought 
to be; so we will have nothing else. As Browning sings in 
one of his lyrics, addressing the poet, 


*¢ You hold things beautiful the best . . . 
’Tis something—nay, ’tis much ; but then 
Have you yourself what’s best for men? 
Are you poor, sick, old ere your time, 
Nearer one whit your own sublime 
Than we who never turned a rhyme?” 


Our poet, it will be seen, does not exhaust his philosophy 
in his blank verse ; his lyrics are full of it. In the poem “ Old 
Pictures in Florence,” so outrageously dishevelled in rhyme 
and Janguage, we have an excellent comparison of the spirit 
of Greek with that of Christian art. In another, ‘“ Master 
Hugues of Saxe-Gotha,” we have an inimitable description of 
one of Bach’s fugues. The attempt to put the more unde- 
fined music of Galuppi into words is not so successful; while 
in the poem entitled ‘‘ Saul,” in which David is the speaker, 
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who relates what he sung to the possessed king, we have the 
various stages of. Mr. Browning’s religious theory. 

David, called in to awake the monarch from his trance, 
first plays him all the tunes he can think of; then sings to 
him of * the wild joys of living :” 


‘¢ How good is man’s life, the mere living ! how fit to employ 
All the heart and the soul and the senses for ever in joy !” 


Then he turns away from this merely animal life, and sings 
of the human objects of existence—fame and glory. But as 
yet Saul rises not; David, looking at him, feels the thrill of 
love, and sings to him that he is ready to die for him to re- 
store him to his former self. Then comes the inspiration ; 
the prophet flings away his harp, and sings of the love of God: 


‘‘ Do I find love so full in my nature, God’s ultimate gift, 

That I doubt his own love can compete with it? here, the parts shift? 
Here, the creature surpass the Creator? the end, what Began? 
Would I fain in my impotent yearning do all for this. man, 

And dare doubt He alone shall not help him, who yet alone can? 
Would it ever have entered my mind, the bare will, much less power, 
To bestow on this Saul what I sang of, the marvellous dower, 

Of the life he was gifted and filled with? to make such a soul, 

Such a body, and then such an earth for ensphering the whole ? 

And doth it not enter my mind (as my warm tears attest) 
These good things being given, to go on, and give one more, the best? 
Ay, to save and redeem, and restore him ?” 


Then he goes on; it is not in knowledge or in power that man 
is an image of his Creator ; it is in his will: 


*¢ Tis not what man does which exalts him, but what man would do.” 
From this David can only draw one conclusion: 


*€ Would I suffer for him that Ilove? So wilt Thou, so wilt Thou! 

So shall crown Thee the topmost, ineffablest, uttermost crown, 

And Thy love fill infinitude wholly. . ... | 

He who did ae shall bear most; the strongest shall stand the most 
weak. 

Tis the weakness in strength that I cry for! my flesh that I seek 

In the Godhead! I seek it and find it. O Saul, it shall be, 

A Face like my face that receives thee: a Man like to me 

Thou shalt love and be loved by for ever! a Hand like this hand 

Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee! See the Christ stand.” 


Oh, the misery, that a poet with a soul like this, naturally 
Christian, should be held aloof by a spirit of mockery, by the 
hard artistic scepticism, whose bitterness no one has probed 
more deeply, no one has described more feelingly than him- 
self! That a man, who has such an affection for the earth of 
Italy, that 


*¢ Woman-country, never wed, 
Loved all the more by earth’s male lands,” 
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should always stand in an attitude of suspicion, should always 
have a sneer on his lips for the Church of Italy,—that true 
woman-church, which alone will really appreciate his art, de- 
rided by sceptical critics; which alone can lend him enthu- 
slasm, and give him a real object, instead of the foolish ends 
on which he wastes his powers,—ends which he knows to be 
mere vanity and vexation! When one sees how much Mr. 
Browning must have thought and reflected, and how near he 
comes to Christianity, one wonders why he has stopped, why 
he is not a Catholic. As it is, he is held in the trammels 
of the modern school of Protestants that denies hell; that 
thinks all men will come right at last; that holds it to be 
better to do something than nothing,—to do wrong, rather 
than to idle all day long, because the business of the soul is 
simply to declare itself by its action, by its fruit: 
“ Be hate that fruit, or love that fruit, 
It forwards the general deed of man ; 
And each of the many helps to recruit 
The life of the race by a general plan, 
Each living his own, to boot.” 
A crime, he says, will do as well to serve for a test as a 
virtue. Do your best, whether winning or losing, if you 
choose to play: 
‘¢ Let a man contend to the uttermost 
For his life’s set prize, be what it will.” 

Mr. Browning has such a perilous facility of putting him- 
self into the place of the most horrible men, of uttering their 
thoughts and expressing their feelings, that a religious person 
reading his works runs great risk of being shocked at each 
page. The same persons who cried out against Byron for 
imagining the atrocious blasphemy of Cain and Satan—though 
if Satan is introduced, it is hardly the thing to make him a 
respectable and twaddling preacher—will find abundant cause 
to censure Mr. Browning; he makes no bones of uttering 
from the housetops that which the decent conventionality of 
socicty generally agrees to cover and to forget. He expresses 
things, of which those who are ignorant had better remain so, 
but which those who know of them will be glad to find so well 
expressed, so well prepared for dissection and study. Physi- 
cians may study the phenomena of madness in Shakespeare, 
and divines may examine the difficulties of sceptics or the ob- 
jections of infidels in Mr. Browning. 

From all this it may be understood that our author is nota 
popular poet. He writes for the few, not for the many. Itven 
those pieces which are most adapted to touch men’s hearts 
are interrupted by too much allusion, alloyed with too much 
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brain, to run smoothly and trippingly. His lyre is as obscure 
as that of /Mschylus. Sometimes a mere dreamy shadowy 
fancy is the sole foundation of a little piece; other poems, 
again, appear to be chiefly exercises of metre and rhyme. No 
doubt it is a hard task to have to write some dozen stanzas of 
four lines, each stanza containing only from twenty-four to 
twenty-six syllables, of which no less than ten are to be 
rhymes. This feat has been accomplished in the lines ‘“‘On a 
Pretty Woman,” which gain neither beauty nor sense from 
the fetters. As a better sample of this hornpipe in chains we 
quote two stanzas of the little poem entitled “‘ Inva Year :” 


‘¢ Never any more 

While I live 

Need I hope to see his face 
As before. 

Once his love grown chill 
Mine may strive— 

Bitterly we re-embrace, 
Single still. 


Was it something said, 
Something done, 

Vexed him? was it touch of hand, 
Turn of head ? 

Strange! that very way 
Love begun: 

I as little understand 
Love’s decay.” ~ 


After all, the capabilities of these kinds of metre were pretty 
nearly exhausted by our poets of the seventeenth century. 
Modern poets are not supposed to write ‘‘altars” or “‘ wings” 
like George Herbert, nor even to count their syllables on the 
ends of their fingers. Modern verses are not read by feet, but 
by the rules of musical rhythm; not by syllables, but by ac- 
cents. The lines are to be divided by bars as in music, rather 
than by the ordinary prosodiacal pauses. The application of 
the rules of musical rhythm will often solve the problem of an 
apparently halting verse. Thus, how difficult to read is a kind 
of metre in frequent use, where a short line immediately fol- 
lows after and rhymes with a long line; you feel as if you 
had mistaken the number of steps in a staircase, and had been 
brought up by a step in the air at the top. If 


_ ‘* Rhyme the rudder is of verses, 
By which, like ships, they steer their courses,” 


doubtless the rhyme ought to indicate the musical answer to 
the first musical phrase. But the phrase and its answer should 
be rhythmically equal. Who does not know the curious effect 
of displacing the rhymes in the ordinary measure of “ eights~ 
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and-sixes” (vide Tate and Brady passim), and making the 
three-foot line rhyme with the four-foot immediately preced- 
ing? The ear will never get accustomed to these anomalies 
till it feels the value of the musical principle of the echo, 
which allows a rhythm to be broken by the repetition or the 
imitation of the last few notes of each phrase. If this is the 
law of the short rhyming line, it seems to follow that, like the 
musical echo, it: should be in sound as well as sense a repe- 
tition or imitation, or at least an answer to the concluding 
measure of the former line. Poems where such a metre is 
used seem to us to halt when the sense marches forward di- 
rectly, without a slight pause, or even a slight reflex motion, 
in every short line. Mr. Browning has two poems in such 
metres, which seem to us unpleasant for these reasons. We 
quote a stanza from the first poem of the book: 
‘‘ Now—the single little turret.that remains 
On the plains, 
By the ope: overrooted, by the gourd 
verscored, 
While the patching house-leek’s head of blossom winks 
Through the chinks.”’ 

The words are: beautifully descriptive; but the music is un- 
pleasant. So is that of the piece called ‘‘ Instans Tyrannus,” 
though in this case the style justifies a licentious metre. What 
effect a master like Mr. Browning may produce by the repeti- 
tions and pauses we have mentioned may be seen in his poem 
entitled ‘* Mesmerism,” where the fixed intention and the per- 
severing manipulations are so excellently imitated by the itera- 
tion of the same-words and the same ideas. 

But, on the whole, Mr. Browning’s lyric power is far in- 
ferior to his dramatic vigour. His music is not to be com- 
pared with Tennyson’s, nor his faculty of making nature sym- 
pathise with the character intended to be described. When 
Tennyson describes his solitary woman in the moated grange, 
all nature, without effort, is in harmony with the woman’s 
solitude. Browning cannot reduce nature to this sympathy 
without art and trouble; he has an elaborate poem, ‘‘ Childe 
Roland to the dark tower came,” in which nature is described 
as it appears to the man riding on a hateful and desperate 
undertaking; but what he has scarcely done in thirty stanzas 
Tennyson would have accomplished in ten. Browning also is 
too energetic to give us always perfectly pleasing images. As 
he says in his last poeem— 


‘‘ Where my heart lies, let my brain lie also.” 


He does not give us things as we could wish them to be, but 
as we know they are and will be. In this he is like Thackeray, 
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all whose characters have grave blemishes, but such as on re- 
flection we know that they probably would have. Neither 
writer will submit to give us heart without brain, to give us 
without alloy that which the affections and sentiments desire. 
Both throw themselves into a character, and make the. charac- 
ter speak, not what we would have it utter, but what they 
know it would naturally express. Their aim is not abstract 
beauty, but nature, and the truth of nature. They belong to 
Fra Lippo Lippi’s school of art, not to that of Beato Angelico 
or of Overbeck—far less to the drawing-room. conventionali- 
ties of the Chalons and the rest of the artists of Annuals and 
Books of Beauty. It is one thing for a writer to establish his 
own ideal of the pathetic or the humorous, and to distort all 
nature to this mould, as Dickens does, and another, with 
Browning and Thackeray, to copy nature in the full confidence 
that, if she is but truly followed, the copy must imply and 
suggest soul as much as the original—and more definitively 
and impressively, inasmuch as in the copy a single object 1s 
exhibited, disentangled from all others, concentrated in time, 
and painted on a plain. surface, instead of puzzling the eye 
with the perspective illusions of solid bodies. 

For ourselves, we thank Mr. Browning, sceptical and reck- 
less as he is, for a rare treat in- these thoughtful and able 
volumes. We do not suppose that they will command any 
extensive popularity ; for except the rather select audience to 
which they are addressed, the rest of the world will probably 
only use them. as a magazine of, polemical weapons. Though 
much. of their matter is extremely offensive to, Catholics,, yet 
beneath the surface there is an undercurrent of thought that 
Is by no means inconsistent with our religion; and if Mr. 
Browning is a man of will and action, and not a mere dreamer 
and talker, we should never feel surprise at his. conversion. 
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THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, &c. 


The Chain of Fathers Witnesses for the Doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception. By F.C. Husenbeth, D.D. (Richardson.) Dr. Husen- 
beth’s pamphlet is as opportune as it is interesting. It is a complete 
reply to the popular newspaper assertion, that the doctrine of the Im- 
maculate Conception was not merely unknown to the Fathers, but 
actually contradicted by them all. The memory of Protestantism is as 
conveniently forgetful as its scholarship is conveniently inaccurate when 
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the doctrines of Catholicism are in question. Of the latter, witness the 
Anglican translation of the angelical salutation, ‘“‘ Hail, thou that art 
highly favoured ;”? which we translate, ‘‘ Hail, full of grace.” Even 
our version is deficient: xeyapirwpern meaning, as Dr. Husenbeth re- 
minds his readers, not merely ‘full of grace,” but ‘‘ formed in grace.” 
A correspondent in another page reminds us that it was on the Feast of 
the Immaculate Conception that Father Petcherine escaped the malice 
of the enemies of Mary in Ireland, who charged him with maliciously 
“wrning that Bible in which the above specimen of accurate translation 
ceurs. 


The Seasons of the Church, what they teach. A Series of Sermons 
on the different times and occasions of the Christian year. Edited by 
the Rev, H. Newland. (J. and C. Mozley.) We have seen the “ par- 
son go both in Ireland and Norway; and here we have him 
preaching. We are bound to say that his sermons are as much better 
than the ordinary run of Protestant sermons as his sporting-books are 
more amusing than most of the travelling lucubrations of his clerical 
brethren. We heartily wish that all Anglican congregations were ac- 
customed to hear nothing worse than Mr, Newland appears to give his 
people. But what can a person of his sense mean by such a fantastical 
piece of affectation as the following ? 

“It is very evident that the Church must have had some such in- 
tention”’—(i.e. of illustrating Christian doctrine by the offices of the 
various seasons)—‘‘ in the plan of its Sundays and holidays, from the 
fact, that throughout the whole of the Western Church there is the same 
general arrangement of collects, epistles, and gospels—that week after 
week the Church of Rome, the Church of England and her offsets, and 
even the Churches of Scandinavia, imperfect as they are, set forth the 
very same passages of Scripture, and deduce from them the very same 

rayers. 

Really, from a man like Mr, Newland, this is too ridiculous. The 
fact that those miserable reformers in England and Sweden stole certain 
passages of the Bible from the ‘‘ Church of Rome,” and printed them as 
they found them, is a proof of the ‘‘intention”’ of the Christian Church ! 
Mr. Newland knows as well as we do, that Luther, Calvin, Latimer, and 
Ridley cared no more for the ‘‘ Christian year” tlian we care for Cal- 
vin’s commentaries on the Bible. 

By the way, in the sermon on ‘‘ The Presence of Christ by his Scrip- 
tures,” there is very little difference between the views set forth aud 
the Catholic doctrine of development. We are glad to see that Mr. 
Newland is a doctrinal and not a candlestick species of Puseyite. The 
latter are among the most unmitigated humbugs of the day. 


The Conversion of M. Marie-Alphonse Ratisbonne: the original 
Narrative of Baron de Bussiércs. Edited by Rev. W. Lockhart. (Burns 
and Lambert.) Most people know that the conversion of M. Ratisbonne 
is one of the most remarkable things of the kind in modern times. M. 
ce Bussiéres’ account is most intcresting, and not less so is Ratisbonne’s 
letter to the Abbé Deszenettes, appended to the present translation. 
We are glad to see it offered to the English reader in so agreeable a 
shape as I’, Lockhart’s edition. 


Catechetical Questions. By the Rev. T. A. Walker. (Buller, 
Preston.) Three hundred and five questions to remind catechisers and 
teachers what to ask children. A useful little digital, if we may coin a 
new word; for it does not pretend to the dignity of a manual. 
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The Devout Child of Mary: being Novenas and Prayers for the 
Festivals of the Blessed Virgin. (Baltimore, Murphy ; London, Dol- 
man.) The title of this prettily bound little volume describes its con- 
tents. It has the approbation of the Archbishop of Baltimore. A large 
number of the best-known English hymns in honour of Mary are inter- 
spersed throughout the various devotions. 


Bode’s Bampton Lectures for 1855. ‘* The Absence of Precision in 
the Formularies of the Church of England scriptural and suitable to a 
state of probation.” We have not seen this book; but we cannot for- 
bear quoting its title, as an illustration of the development of Protestant 
doctrine. Itis the old story ; but it has not been professed so openly till 
within these few years. The Englishman does not like cut-and-dried 
arguments. The demonstrative proofis too strong to be convincing; he 
likes to depend on probabilities, on analogies, on guess, on processes 
which leave the reason at liberty to halt and waver between two opi- 
nions, rather than on proofs which compel the understanding to assent. 
‘I do not want certainty,” he says; ‘I accept of my state of doubt : 
it is so natural, it is so like what we have to be contented with in other 
matters, that it must be intended to hold good in religion also. All our 
probation lies in the uncertainty of things. Faith is not possible when 
the invisible becomes visible ; possession excludes hope; charity is not 
tried where there are no apparent reasons for hatred and dislike. Make 
all things clear, definite, certain, and you take them out of the region 
of action and of life. No, I like inquiry, so I do not wish for infalli- 
bility ; I like doubt, so I do not ask for certainty; I like liberty, so I 
respectfully decline to put a collar round my neck, and to deliver the 
chain to you to hold.” 

Yes, we may add, and you perhaps like sin, and so you do not ask 
for virtue; you like license, so you oppose yourself to all government ; 
you like disorder, so you would disturb all order. But the question is, 
not what you like, but what has been provided for you. It is of no use 
to appeal to the analogy of nature, when the question is about grace. 
It is foolish to conclude that because by nature we are in a state of un- 
certainty, therefore revelation must leave us in the same state. This is 
to deny revelation altogether. Because by nature the soul is in miser- 
able and desperate uncertainty, because it yearns to know something of 
Its Origin, its home, and its destiny, and has no means of satisfying its 
wants, therefore God, when He condescends to answer these questions, 
to satisfy these yearnings, to reveal these secrets, must give an answer 
that is no answer, must give a stone for bread, must give such a revela- 
tion as will leave us as uncertain as we were without it. Want of pre- 
cision indeed! It is want of revelation, want of truth, want of the 
desire of truth,—a determination to keep your tithes and your position at 
all hazards, that can make you accept such an argument as this. You 
ask for a proof of the Church; and when Father Mumford, or Cardinal 
Wiseman, or Dr. Newman, or Dr. Mohler, gives you a proof that is, 
considering its subject-matter, as logical and irrefragable as Euclid him- 
self, you refuse to accept it because it is too clear. It is like a peevish 
child refusing the present for which but now it was screaming. Or it 
is like the men who had lost their swine begging the great Revealer and 
Miracle-worker to depart from their coasts, doubtless for fear of losing 
more swine. You ask to know; and when you are told, you quarrel with 
the teller because he answered you but too well. 


Popular Astronomy. By Frangois Arago. Translated by Admiral 
Smyth and R.Grant, 2 vols, Most astronomers would probably think 
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their science founded on mathematics; Arago thinks it founded on com- 
mon sense, and asserts that analytical formule do not enable us to dis- 
pense with the elementary ideas which are as plain to any cultivated 
mind as to the professed mathematician, and perhaps plainer, as he 
shows by an anecdote in illustration, to the effect that a German geo- 
meter, author of several esteemed works on optics, had so absorbed him- 
self in the complicated formulz at which he had arrived, and had so 
utterly forgotten the practical application of them, that one day, at a 
congress of astronomers, when he wished to examine a star, he turned 
the eye-piece of the telescope towards the object, and applied his eye to 
the object-glass. 

Let it not, however, be supposed that even an Arago can make astro- 
nomy an easy science. All we say is this, that the gentleman of Jeisure 
and cultivation, who chooses to give up his mind to the study, can in a 
few weeks, by means of these bulky volumes, arrive at such a know- 
ledge of astronomy as by the system of other writers would have to be 
preceded by some years’ discipline in mathematics, Not that Arago 
falls into the error of Goethe, who supposed that a man might discover 
the laws of optics without any mathematical knowledge; but he proves 
that an able mathematician may so reconstruct his analytical methods 
as to make them intelligible to common sense without the aid of any 
thing but the mere elements of geometry and arithmetic. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE, 


History of the Reign of Philip I]., King of Spain. By Wm. H. 
Prescott. Two vulumes. It is really a pleasure to read Mr. Prescott’s 
histories. As Catholics, we can sincerely say that we do not desire the 
historian to be a party man. Though we hate the mendacious bigotry 
of your Humes, your Robertsons, and your D’Aubignés, we have no 
desire to see the saine facts cooked up to serve Catholic party purposes. 
It is a great mistake to suppose that the Catholic identifies the cause of 
his Church with that of Catholic monarchs, whose history, on the con- 
tary, displays but too uniform a tissue of the jealousies and oppositions 
and struggles and oppressions which the Church had to suffer trom their 
hands. But still, it must always be offensive to the Catholic to hear 
monarchs of his communion abused and misrepresented, simply because 
they are Catholics; and to see their royal vices and shortcomings attri- 
buted to their religion, and not to their evil passions and weakness of 
will. Philip II. has been one of the Catholic bogies with whose name 
Protestant nurses have frightened naughty little boys and girls. Mrs. 
Gamp and Mrs. Harris have found him an excellent scarecrow to frighten 
Protestant pigeons from the corn-field of the Church. We do not say 
that Mr. Prescott’s narrative makes Philip an ornament of his religion ; 
but it reduces him to reasonable proportions, it divests him of horns 
and tail, and makes him an intelligible man, actuated by intelligible 
principles, and yielding at times to intelligible temptations and weak- 
nesses. He appears before us as 2 powerful monarch, acting for his 
own ends and purposes and in accordance with his own convictions, 
and not as an incarnate fiend and a tool of Jesuits. 


Greece and the Greeks of the Present Day. By Edmond About. 
(Edinburgh, Constable.) M. About is the author of a very clever 
story, which made a great noise in the salons of Paris, but which un- 
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fortunately appears to have been ‘‘ adapted” from a forgotten Italian 
novel of the last century. M. About may perhaps be a little unscru- 
pulous ; but the present book proves him to be a very clever fellow, an 
epigrammatic writer, a shrewd observer, and an able painter. 

The Greeks are a race who thrive better abroad than at home. 
Like Jews or Armenians, while their own country is bankrupt and de- 
sert, abroad they rule in the exchanges and corn-markets of the world. 
Dishonest, conceited, cowardly, untruthful, they are a people with whom 
it is more pleasant to have no relations. As for their religion, with which 
Puseyites are so anxious to prove their communion, itis ‘a dead letter ; 
it prescribes no virtues, but only grimaces; it prostrates the body to the 
earth without raising the soul to heaven; this religion, daughter of the 
lower empire, partakes of Byzantine imbecility.” Yet every man in 
the kingdom observes it, and believes in it ;,and no one fears to appear 
ridiculous in fulfilling its duties. The Greek is sober, and generally 
exemplary in his family relations. The nation may be sick, but not 
incurably so. What is curious is its utter loss of all artistic power. No 
poet has appeared in modern Greece. Every body, without exception, 
sings out of tune and through the nose ; they have neither the sense of 
colour nor the sense of form ; they are neither painters, nor architects, 
nor statuaries. As we could only. give a good idea of. this agreeable and 
probably truthful book by copious extracts, we beg to refer our readers 
to the work itself, which is very well translated, and published at a 
reasonable price in Constable’s Miscellany of Foreign Literature. 


The Song of Hiawatha. By Longfellow. (London, Bogue.) As 
Bailey versifies the mythology of the Gnostics and kindred creeds, so 
does Longfellow in this poem treat that of the Red Indians. Hiawatha 
is a mythological person, tlhe inventor of maze, canoes, fishing, hunting, 
and so on. Separate cantos relate to his different exploits. Two of 
them, his wooing of Minnehaha, the “laughing water,” and the death 
of his wife, are beautiful and touching. The rest is in part obnoxious 
to our criticisms upon Mr. Bailey ; but here the mythology is so simple 
and childish, that the whole has.a much more poetical stamp than the 
verbose enigmas of “The Mystic.”” ‘The poem is all written in one 
metre, which the following lines will exemplify. Hiawatha 

‘“* Saw the moon rise.from the water, 

Rippling, sounding from the water,— 

Saw the flecks and shadows in it, 

Whispered, ‘ What is that, Nokomis?’ 

And the good Nokomis answered, 

* Once a warrior very angry 

Seized his grandmother, and threw her 

Up into the sky at midnight ; 

Right against the moon he threw her; 

*Tis her body that you see there.’ ” 
This is perhaps a fair average specimen of the contents of the poem: 
we do not know how far it is to be trusted as a faithful reproduction of 
the genuine traditions of the Indians. . 


Two Summer Cruises with the Baltic Fleet in 1854-5; being the 
Log of the Pet. By the Rev. R. T. Hughes. (London, Smith and 
Elder.) The “ Pet’? was present at the capture of Bomarsund and at 
the bombardment of Sweaborg ; and Mr. Hughes narrates in a clear and 
truthful manner exactly what he saw. He is a pleasant lively writer, 
and jots down a good many amusing observations ; he strikes us as 
rather free for a parson. The book abounds with quotable passages : 
we give one or two: 
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‘* A German vessel may be known by the beautiful national melodies 
which the crew sing in harmony ; a Dutchman by the clatter of wooden 
shoes; a Frenchman by vociferous chatteration ; and a ship that sails 
from our own dear native land may be recognised by our national 
curses and bad language in general.’’ Russian vessels are known in a 
fog by the smell; ‘‘ their boats and crews are the filthiest, frowsy, shaggy, 
ragged, shockheaded sea-vermin that ever stank upon the waves.”’ 

The following notes on Swedish churches add another testimony to 
several which have been quoted in the Rambler to the same effect : 

**In Swedish churches one looks in vain for any trace of religious 
reverential feeling. . . . . Royal pews, tombstones, and inscriptions in 
honour of the king, are made so much of, that they seem to say in the 
words of the Psalmist, ‘ He is thy Lord God, and worship thou him !’ 
It is customary also, except during service, to wear hats in church ; the 
doors, with a possibly needful, but certainly not seemly caution, are 
locked at the beginning of the sermon, and there you must sit nolens 
volens to the end; and lastly, notice of skalds, or public hunting-ap- 
pointments is always given in church. Imagine a clergyman in North- 
amptonshire rising and saying, ‘I give notice that Lord Fitzwilliam’s 
hounds will meet on Monday at Stanwick Pastures; on Wednesday at 
Bythorn Toll-bar; and on Friday at Croxton Park.’”’ 

(We may observe parenthetically that we can imagine such a thing 
very well, We knew a church in old days where one of the lords of 
the manor used to cause notice to be given of court-leets and court- 
barons, where the tenants were invited to repair to do suit and service 
before a bailiff smoking his pipe in the back-parlour of a wayside 
public-house.) But to return to Mr. Hughes: 

‘*A traveller in Sweden pines for one of those solemn beautiful 
little chapels which we find in foreign lands by the wayside, on the 
mountain-pass, by the cataract or the ford, where holy reverence and 
devotion are expressed in every simple feature of wood and stone. But 
such things may be sought for in vain in the Church of Luther; and I 
must admit, that those of our own chapels which I have seen in Sweden 
quite keep pace with the religious feeling of the land.” 

Several extracts concerning the war, and the loss of our naval pres- 
tige by our extreme anxiety to keep our ships out of range in the Baltic, 
might be made; but we can recommend the whole volume as amusing, 
and, in comparison with the general run of books, even solid. Mr. 
Hughes is evidently a practised writer. He is the author of one of the 
best of the ‘‘ Cambridge Essays.” 


A Treatise on Algebra. By B. Sestini, $.J., Professor in George- 
Town College. (Baltimore, Murphy; London, Dolman.) Another 
effort of the Jesuits to enslave the human race. No doubt, as we learn 
that the education of the Austrian people is now to be ‘‘ handed over to 
the Jesuits,” this volume will be employed for the demoralising and de- 
yrading the souls of young Germany. Wonderful to relate, however, 
we have not discovered that F. Sestini has any where contrived to in- 
sinuate Popery by means of x, y, and z; but perhaps that is because 
the present volume does not treat on what mathematicians call ‘‘impos- 
sible quantities.”’?’ Not even a Jesuit, it is clear, can teach Popery by 
means of algebra; thouch we have seen it assailed in a Protestant book 
on arithmetic. Seriously speaking, F. Sestini’s book is extremely well 
done, though possibly a little more technical in its occasional phrases 
than is absolutely necessary. Somehow or other, it gives us the idea 
that its author has a most intense relish for his subject; he seems to feel 
the force of a formula with the sort of keenness of gusto with which a 
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inusician hears a symphony of Beethoven’s, or an artist studies the 
miraculous aerial perspectives of Turner. The volume is also well 
turned out, in the way of printing, paper, and binding. 


Brambletye House. By Horace Smith. (Parlour Library. Hod- 
zon.) Horace Smith’s best novel, and a good one in itself. We have 
a very agreeable impression of its perusal when it first came out. 


Agamemnon the King. From the Greek of schylus. By W. 
Blew, M.A. (Longmans.) That Mr. Blew possesses one requisite for 
the translation of Aschylus—a capacity for writing animated and sono- 
rous verses—his own “ Prologue” to the present version abundantly 
shows. Such a rendering of the Greek into English as will convey 
to the unlearned reader an adequate conception of the extraordinary 
Michel-Angelesque grandeur of the original, is, we need hardly say, all 
but impossible, AEschylus is one of the most untranslatable of poets. 
He sung as Michel-Angelo painted ; and who could produce the super- 
human effect of the frescoes on the Sistine roof by any description 
or any device of copying? Mr. Blew’s translation, if not impossibly 
Eschylean, is at any rate a very creditable and interesting effort. Half 
the volume consists of notes and illustrations, mostly in the way of 
parallel passages from other poets, for which, like many readers, Mr. 
Blew has quite a passion. The book is altogether the work of a scholar 
and an intelligent admirer of the great tragedian. 


The Last of the Arctic Voyages; a Narrative of the Expedition in 
H.M.S. Assistance, under the command of Capt. Sir E. Belcher, in 
search of Sir John Franklin, during the years 1852-3-4, with Notes of 
Natural History, &c. 2 vols. (London, Lovell Reeve.) The last of 
the Arctic voyages does not add much to our knowledge of the northern 
regions, except a few discoveries in natural history, and tabular views of ° 
temperature, rise of tides, and growth of mustard-and-cress. The writer 
ig evidently under the greatest anxiety to prove himself in the right in 
his disputes with his officers, into the particulars of which we suppose 
he is precluded from entering in a book “ published under the authority 
of the Lords of the Admiralty.” The consequence is, that the narrative 
is dishgured by a querulous tone, and an undercurrent of general in- 
uendos and charges against almost every body under his command, and 
by a selection of orders and other documents which have no value ex- 
cept as enabling him to make out his case. Neither the style nor the 
matter of these two large volumes seems to us to be satisfactory. How- 
ever, we must except from this censure the notes on natural history in 
the appendix. 

The Ballads of Ireland. Collected and edited by Edward Hayes. 
2 vols. (London, A. Fullarton and Co.) Asa whole these ballads are 
disappointing ; many of them are not the true national songs of Ireland, 
with their racy humour and their quaint expression, but a set of dandy 
drawing-room imitations, in few of which do we recognise the true 
Irish spirit. Perhaps the political ballads come nearest to the vulgar 
ideal, with all their naive exaggeration and brag, which have been so 
well parodied by Thackeray. Several of the rest are lovely songs, ten- 


der, pathetic, or fanciful; but only Irish inasmuch as they were written 
(generally) by Irishmen. 


Western Wanderings, or a Pleasure Tour in Canada. By W.H. G. 
Kingston. 2 vols. (London, Chapman and Hall.) Mr. Kingston is 
the author of six other works, besides two et-ceteras; yet he does not 
seem a very judgmatical writer. For instance, he thinks the points of 
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his speech after the last day’s dinner on the voyage out worth preserv- 
ing; they are, 1. a hope that the stars and stripes may ever float peace- 
fully by the union-jack ; and 2. that he felt towards Americans as to- 
wards brothers. Halfan hour after, land was in sight. He gazed on 
it with intense eagerness. ‘It was America, with its interesting past, 
its magnificent present, its glorious future.” We wonder whether the 
past, present, and future of America looked like the twenty centuries 
that were caught spying the French army from the top of the pyramids. 
We certainly do not wonder at the eager gaze, considering the rarity of 
the spectacle. At p. 188, vol. i. we have a notice of the sentimental 
girl that married one of the men exhibited as a'red chieftain in Catlin’s 
exhibition in London. She went out with a piano and a variety of ele- 
gant furniture; she was a fine, handsome, intelligent person. She sang 
and played well; indeed, her great delight was music, and it was her 
sad and only solace when she reached, not the rustic palace of the great 
red chief, but the miserable shanty of the rough half-caste carpenter, her 
husband, to instruct the young squaws in such music as they were ca- 
pable of learning. She had died two years before Mr. Kingston’s visit 
to the Sault Ste. Marie. Such was the end of novel-reading. 

In another place we are told that “ every inch of the ground ” (ofa 
new settlement) was rough with logs, fallen trunks, great and small 
branches, chips, stones, planks, and other sawn timber.”? This reminds 
us of a proclamation of the Mayor of Weymouth, on occasion of a visit 
from George III., inviting the townsnien to remove all stones, cabbage- 
stalks, wheelbarrows, and other vegetables out of the streets. 

In justice to Mr. Kingston, we must own that these slips are not fair 
average specimens of his book , which is tolerably amusing, though some- 
what spoony (or, as he calls it, rose-coloured); but this he excuses on 
the ground of the present tour having been his wedding trip—valeat 
quantum. 


The Life of Henry Fielding: with Notices of his Writings, his Times, 
and his Contemporaries. By F. Lawrence. (London, Hall and Virtue.) 
This is a biography of the great novelist who wrote Joseph Andrews, 
Tom Jones, and Amelia, written in the same manner as Mr. Forster’s 
successful Life of Goldsmith, and presenting the subject of the memoir 
in relation to his times and contemporaries, so that his works and cha- 
racter may be estimated by the standard of hisage. Mr. Lawrence isa 
very fair critic and historian, and writes with the intelligence of an en- 
thusiastic admirer; though he has none of that kindred genius which 
enables Mr. Thackeray to present so vivid a picture of his predecessor 
in his volume on the English humorists. 


Cambridge Essays. Contributed by Members of the University. 
(London, J. W. Parker.) This, like the corresponding volume of the 
Oxford Essays, which we noticed in a former number, is intended to be 
an annual contribution to our periodical literature. The subjects on the 
whole are such as have present interest, and they are handled in a more 
practical and experienced manner than those in the Oxford volume. 
The first essay, on the Life and Genius of Moliére, gives a very com- 
plete picture of the French dramatist and his works; but is also some- 
what pedantic. The second, on the English Language in America, is 
singularly meagre. Galton’s Notes on Modern Geograpliy, though 
amusingly wanting in precision in definitions, is practical and business- 
like. The next essay 1s not so good ; but the rest of them are longer, 
more complete, and more carefully execated. The essays on the Rela- 
tion of Novels to Life, and on the Future Prospects of the British Navy, 
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are able and interesting; as also, the last, on Classical Education, a 
subject that was well treated in the Oxford Essays. Altogether it is an 
able volume. 


Eastern Experiences ; collected during a Winter’s Tour in Egypt and 
the Holy Land. By Adam Steinmetz Kennard. (London, Longmans.) 
There are so many writers who have a profound knowledge of the an- 
tiquities and inhabitants of Egypt and Palestine, that the casual tourist 
cannot expect that his observations should be treated as new pieces of 
information, or should be valued by any other standard than their live- 
liness and capability of amusing. Mr. Kennard’s experiences may be 
recommended on these grounds, as well as for the absence: of that flip- 
pant and infidel tone which generally characterises the narratives of 
Protestant visitors to the Holy Places. On the contrary, he seems to 
have gone to Palestine with somewhat of the spirit of a pilgrim; though 
he owns that his devotion was marred by the crowding and squeezing 
and hustling which he underwent at the hands of his brother palmers. 


Mexico and its Religion ; with Incidents of Travel in that Country. 
By R.A. Wilson. (London and New York, Sampson Low, and Harper.) 
This is a know-nothing book, containing the most abominable accusa- 
tions against the monks and nuns of Mexico, which Mr. Wilson pre- 
tends to have copied from a work which he thus describes: 

‘‘T learn from the preface of a book in the Spanish language, which 
I purchased at Mexico, entitled Zhe Voyages of Thomas Page, that a 
Dominican monk ofthat name, the brother of the royalist governor of 
Oxford under Charles I., was smuggled into Mexico by his Dominican 
brethren, against the king’s order, which prohibited the entry of Eng- 
lishmen into that country. As a missionary monk he resided in Mexico, 
or New Spain, eighteen years. On his return to England, he published 
an account of the country which he visited, under the title of'a Survey of 
the West Indies. This being the first and last book ever written by a 
resident of New Spain that had not been submitted to the most rigid 
censorship by the Inquisition, it produced so profound a sensation, that 
it was translated into French by an Irish Catholic named O’ Neil, at the 
command of the great Colbert. From this expurgated French edition 
the Spanish copy now before me was translated ... I have since found 
a black letter(!) copy of the original, printed in London, 1677; but I 
have concluded to use the translations (from the Spanish) as furnishing 
a more official character to the picture therein drawn of the grossly 
immoral state of the clergy and of the religious orders.” 

The first would-be translation from this Dominican book is a pic- 
ture of the cell of the “ Prior of Vera Cruz,” which we are informed 
was richly tapestried and adorned with feathers of birds of Michoacan ; 
walls were hung with pictures of merit; tables covered with rich rugs 
of silk ; sideboards heaped with China porcelain ; vases and bowls stand- 
ing about, containing preserved fruits and most delicate sweetmeats, 
&c. &c., certainly “‘ most foreign to the poverty of a begging friar.” 

After this our readers will of course not be surprised to hear that 
the catalogues of the library ofthe British Museum, which certainly can- 
not be deticient in any English book which ever “created a prodigious 
sensation,” or was “ translated by order of Colbert,’? make no mention 
whatever of this ‘‘ Thomas Page,” nor of his Survey of the West Indies, 
nor of any O’Neil who translated it; nor, in short, do they give the 
slightest cue to the discovery of any such work as Mr. Wilson pretends 
to have found with such facility. Of course, the whole thing is a mali- 
cious lioax; and we will not trust ourselves to characterise either the 
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unprincipled blackguardism of the author, or the blind bigotry of the 
publishers, who probably made no sort of inquiries concerning the 
character of the book they were about to launch upon the waters. Suf- 
ficient for them that it was against Popery. Such an end, of course, 
sanctifies any means. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


De (Art Chrétien. Par A. F. Rio. Tom. 2. (Paris, Ambroise 
Bray.) This second volume of M. Rio’s popular work embraces the 
Lombard schools of architecture, sculpture, and painting; namely, 
those of Milan, Bergamo, and Lodi, together with those of Cremona 
and Ferrara. In chapter xvi. the author gives a short sketch of a 
theoretical work on architecture by Averulino, better known as An- 
tonio Philaretes, the Florentine architect of the magnificent Ospedale 
Maggiore at Milan: the book still remains in Ms.; but we hope that 
M. Rio’s notice of it will lead to its early publication, 


The Efforts of Protestantism in Europe, and the Means which it em- 
ploys to pervert Catholics. By Mgr. Rendu, Bishop of Annecy. (Paris, 
Louis Vivés.) This little book may be divided into three parts: an 
account of the machinery by which the Bible-societies and Protestant 
associations attempt to sow doubt and disunion among Christian com- 
munities; a series of conversations, in which their pretensions are con- 
troverted ; and an exposition of Catholic doctrine, with especial reference 
to the points assailed by Protestants. The book is a manual intended 
for the use of the author’s flock. 

Descriptive and Historical Notice of the Parochial Church of St. 
Eustache, at Paris. (Paris, Dentu.) St. Eustache is the grand expir- 
ing effort of Gothic art in France; for the cathedral of Orleans, though 
later, is but an insipid imitation or tasteless restoration of the ruined 
church. But in St. Eustache quite new principles are for the first time 
acted upon,—principles which might be made as fruitful as those which 
gave birth to the other well-known and well-defined styles of Gothic 
architecture. We do not say that these principles are analysed or even 
hinted at in the work before us; but any work is worth mentioning 
which is calculated to call the attention of men with eyes in their heads 
to perhaps the most magnificent and imposing of the churches of Paris. 
The profits of this book go to the poor of the parish. 


Life of the Reverend Mother emt, Foundress and first General 
Superior of the Religious of the Holy Family of Villefranche de Rou- 
ergue, Diocese of Rodez. By Léon Aubineau. (Paris, Louis Vivés.) This 
is an order comprising two kinds of sisters: the enclosed, who educate 
children; and the fouriéres, who are employed in the ministrations of 
charity outside the convent. The narrative is an example of the true 
endogenous growth of the productions of grace. In England, with human 
calculation, we define what we are to do, we provide money and means 
for the external instruments; and we think that the living spirit must 
come when it is called. In France the living spirit is first allowed to 
devclop itself, and to gather round it and assimilate the circumstances 
and instruments which are required for its external manifestation. It is 
as difficult to build up a religious institute as to build a living tree; the 
one grows by the secret operations of grace, as the other by the myste- 
rious forces of nature. Neither will sutter the control of human calcu- 
lation and prevision. 
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THE WAR, AND ITS INFLUENCE ON CATHOLICISM. 


We English Catholics are always ready to own, some of us 
even to brag of, our great political disunion. It is notorious, 
and has often been insisted upon in these pages, that with the 
exception of the dogmas of religion, there is not a view or a 
shade in politics, philosophy, or literature, which has not its 
Catholic supporters. It is notorious that it is impossible to 
get up any wide-spread and efficient union or organisation 
among us for any purpose, even for an object so nearly touch- 
ing our religious interests as the education of our children in 
poor-schools, middle-schools, and colleges. 

Now, without pretending to defend this exaggeration of 
slipshod indifference, we cannot help thinking that our posi- 
tion as subjects of an heretical government, in the midst of an 
heretical nation, quite explains the tendency in question. In 
good sooth, we are in difficulties which might puzzle the 
genius of the most gifted Catholic politician to settle. In 
England, as in most Protestant countries, there are two great 
parties, the conservative and the liberal; the former gene- 
rally consisting of persons who profess the largest amount of 
respect for Christianity, and embodying in its ranks most of 
the religious sentiment of the country ; but at the same time 
professing a hard heartless system, a cold cynical Calvinism, 
confident of being ‘‘ owned” by God, and ‘readily acquiescing 
in the temporal and eternal reprobation of every other shade 
of opinion. The world, they think, belongs to the saints, 
that is, to themselves; and their one work is to wage war on 
the Beast, that is, on us. 

The liberals, on the other hand, are the stuff out of whom 
red republicans may one day be made; they own themselves 
more or less Broad Church, Indifferentists, Pantheists, or 
Atheists in religion, materialists and positivists in, philo- 
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sophy, Mazzinians, Kossuthites, mobocrats in politics. Yet 
this party offers us fewer insults, more present protection, 
than the other. We are freer to act in the presence of this 
great Gallio, who cares for none of these things, than in the 
presence of evangelical fanaticism. We find by present expe- 
rience that, politically speaking, the party that professes reli- 
gious indifference is less to be deprecated than that of the 
Exeter-Hall saints. Yet if we give our outward support to 
the liberal party, there at once arises the scandal of a color- 
able imputation of an intimate alliance between Popery and 
infidelity. The religious feeling of the nation is justly shocked ; 
it is more convinced than ever that our religion is a mere poli- 
tical organisation, and is confirmed in its estimation of Popery 
as something more diabolical than Mormonism, Mahometan- 
ism, Judaism, or infidelity itself. Besides this, the support 
which we give to the liberal party, though it may secure our 
present quiet, is yet full of threatening for the future. It 
strengthens the hands of the anarchists, of the enemies of all 
order, of men whose ultimate aim is not against the exist- 
ence of Popery, but against the family, against marriage, 
against the fundamental principles of society, against every 
vestige of Christianity. The day may be distant; but when 
the crash comes, the ferocity which we should experience at 
the hands of this wretched party would be many times more 
unendurable than the cold-blooded, sneaking, insulting, and 
yet sincere hostility of the Evangelical and the Calvinist. 
Which of the two, then, are we to support ? are we to go on 
the principle that the evil of each day is sufficient, and take 
no thought for the future ? or are we also to give some weight 
to past history, to take warning by what has already hap- 
pened, and to forecast what is to come? There is plenty to 
be said on both sides; and it is no wonder that the Catholic 
politician finds himself inclining now to one side, now to an- 
other, with a vacillating inconsistency that surprises and scan- 
dalises the statesman whose party is his principle, and whose 
country is his conscience. 

The Catholic mode of considering the present war has fur- 
nished no exception to our usual mode of treating political 
questions. The uncertainty we feel about it is reflected in 
our newspapers, not one of which ever advocated it with the 
trenchant decision of a partisan, while others have from the 
first written about it more from a Russian than from a British 
point of view. And yet, one would think, if on any question 
of English politics a favourable decision were easy, it would 
be on this. In alliance as she is with the great Catholic 
power of the West, England cannot hope to turn all the in- 
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fluence, all the advantages she may gain, to the use of her 
dominant religion. Protestant state as she is, and, contrary 
to her maxim of religious equality, using her political influ- 
ence for the benefit of the creed of the dominant party, she 
surely cannot expect, in a war wherein a great Catholic power 
is an equal partner with her, to be able to turn successes to a 
purpose that would at once compromise her with that power. 
Surely, we might think, if ever there was a matter in which 
the success of a Protestant state would be of no benefit to 
Protestantism as such, it is the present war. If ever it were 
lawful to wish for the aggrandisement of such a state, it is in 
the present instance. 

Again, what effects have not been predicted from the fami- 
liar intercourse of our army and navy with the Catholic sol- 
diers and sailors of our allies? from the spectacle of the self- 
sacrifice of priests and sisters of charity daily displayed to our 
troops? Whatever our home population may think, surely 
our men, who see these examples before their eyes, will bring 
home with them a very different impression of the Catholic 
religion from that which they received from their parents, 
their schoolmasters, and their parsons. 

Again, a time of war is a time of change. Abuses, in- 
justices, inequalities, like rust in machinery, increase the fric- 
tion of the wheels of the state, and tend to bring it to a dead 
lock. In time of war such a result would be ruin; the bolts, 
therefore, of the temple of prejudice, like those of Janus, must 
be drawn back. The shock of war must be allowed to shake 
down the crazy erections of a period of spoliation, impiety, 
proscription, inconsistency, and barbarism ; and then from the 
top of their ruins the new generation may perhaps be able 
to discover things that were hidden from the passions which 
governed the age just past. War must bring its political 
changes; and those whose position will most probably be im- 
proved by such changes are those who have least to lose. 
Such times of change permit all good as well as all evil; 
in destroying the past, they also pull up by the roots the 
hatreds of the past. Error has once more to descend from its 
fortresses and its citadels, and to bivouac on the same battle- 
field with the truth, whose existence it had so often boasted 
of having destroyed from the face of the earth.. Surely now 
is a time in which men have more chance of recognising the 
truth, in proportion as they have more need of it, and as it is 
brought more clearly before them, even though it be in a hos- 
tile way. 

Then again, the foe against whom we fight is even a more 


redoubtable enemy of Catholicity than England herself. The 
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Russian nation has more unity, more faith, more wish to see 
its own religion triumphant than the English. In its perse- 
cutions in Poland, it has shown itself more remorseless and 
barbarous, if less hypocritical and underhand, than even 
England in its conduct to Ireland. Russia and England may 
perhaps both dream of an ecclesiastical supremacy over the 
world; but the aim of England is destructive and negative,— 
that of Russia positive and affirmative. Ei:ngland would sim- 
ply forbid us to be Catholics; Russia positively sets up the 
golden calf before which she would make the nations bow. 
England would only oblige us to conceal our religion; Russia 
would force us to commit acts of false worship. The esta- 
blishment of Russian power, though it may be in itself more 
religious than that of England, would probably be a severer 
blow to the Church, would entail upon us a keener persecu- 
tion, than the increase of the influence of England. To see 
two such powers expending their strength in knocking one 
another down, must, to the Catholic who can divest himself 
of all national feelings, and view the combat simply in the 
light of Catholic interests, furnish an amusement nearly as 


agreeable as that of seeing 
66 


the engineer 
Hoist with his own petard.’’ 


Certainly, from this point of view, the hostilities and jealousies 
between England, Russia, Prussia, and America, may to the 
Catholic politician present as hopeful anticipations as our alli- 
ance and increased intercourse with a great Catholic power. 
Once more, nothing more than the events of this war can. 
teach Russia the necessary lesson, that it is an evil and bitter 
thing to stand alone in the world; to have a snug Christianity 
all to itself, cut off from the Catholic Church; to have no 
common interests, no common aims with Christians of other 
countries ; to meet them, perhaps, in the holy places of Jeru- 
salem and Bethlehem, but to meet them as enemies; to knock 
them down and strip them, and to extort a confession of her 
superior force. This war, if any thing, must teach her that 
tle broad expanse of her territory is not‘universality ; that the 
numerous names of petty tribes who adhere to her form of 
Christianity, however long they may make her list, do not make 
Catholicity. -Now, if ever, she must feel that the blessing of 
the Pope, the communion of her bishops with those of Aus- 
tria and France, the sympathy of her population with the pea- 
sants of Southern Europe in faith and in hope and in enthu- 
siasm for the same religion, would do more to ensure the 
march of her influence, and to neutralise the force of mere 
political considerations about the balance of power, than all 
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her armies, all her diplomacy. Only imagine what Russia 
might have been at this moment if she had uniformly lowered 
like a thundercloud over the revolutionary tendencies of Eu- 
rope as the protector of the Church, the preserver of the. 
patrimony of the poor from pillage, the enemy of the imperial 
and royal interferers with theology, the patron and hope of 
Catholics, instead of their bugbear and their dread. 

On the other hand, the sight of what Russian fanaticism 
can do is perhaps more than any other thing calculated to 
teach us what we have lost under the influence of the philo- 
sophers and the march of intellect. Nothing can replace en- 
thusiasm ; economists and calculators are not the stuff out of 
which heroes can be formed. And no local temporary enthu- 
siasm, no nationality of feeling, can in the long-run replace 
the universal enthusiasm of attachment to a universal religion. 
The true barrier against the fanaticism of error is enthusiasm 
for the truth. The only way of neutralising the influence of 
Russia is to surround her with a cordon of earnest Catholicity. 
What consummate wisdom our statesmen must now own they 
have shown in opposing themselves to all negotiations for the 
union of the great body of Armenians to the Church! What 
a strength has England gained from her years of underhand 
interference with the French protection of Eastern Catho- 
licity; by her insulting hostility to creeds nearer to the truth 
than her own; by her bigoted opposition to the consolidation 
of any Catholic influence in the East! If we really fear the 
gradual approach of the Russian power to our Hastern posses- 
sions, why are we fools enough to oppose the establishment of 
what in the long-run is the single antagonist which must be 
quelled before Russia can be dominant? If the work of St. 
Francis Xavier had been continued in India, India might by 
this time have been the natural antagonist of Russia, instead 
of a mere passive territory, a herd of cattle, as ready to be 
milked by the hand of the Czar as by that of the Hon. East 
India Company. What wisdom it would have been if Eng- 
land had lent her influence towards joining together Geor- 
gians, Armenians, Syrians, and Maronites, in a league of 
Catholic unity; had helped to allay, instead of excite, the 
animosity of the Christian subjects of the Porte against the 
Christians of the South of Europe ; in a word, had helped to 
consolidate not a political but a religious league against the 
progress of the cold Czesarism of the schism of the north! 
But sapient Protestantism will never understand this. The last 
great act in this direction, instead of having its political signi- 
ficance thankfully recognised, has only caused the devil which 
possesses her to writhe in the most ludicrous contortions, and 
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to howl with the most ferocious fanaticism. Certainly the 
tendency and intention of the Austrian Concordat is to give 
at least ecclesiastical unity to a congeries of discordant nation- 
alities ; to give them one common possession for which they 
may feel a common enthusiasm ; to inspire them with a faith 
that will always be the fiercest and most indomitable oppo- 
nent of Russian aggression, as long as Russia remains what 
she is. Protestantism and schism have no convictions, no 
enthusiasm. The Lutherans of Finland and Courland, the 
degenerate Christians of Armenia and Georgia, Greeks and 
Cossacks, soon bring their necks to bear with slavish indiffer- 
ence the yoke of a religion that differs more or less from 
their own; only Catholic Poland requires to be harried with 
fire and sword, to have her priests and her nobles banished or 
shot, before she can be brought to a graceless and precarious 
submission to her fanatical tyrant. Liberalism devised a pretty 
work when it consented to the partition of Poland. It is 
strong enough in blaming those who were its instruments in 
this injustice; but when precisely the same question comes 
up in another form,—when it is again proposed to strengthen 
the hands of the Catholic Church by the Austrian Concordat, 
and in a more indirect way by the Austrian tenure of the 
Danubian principalities,—liberalism and Protestantism must 
protest. And yet this Concordat, if it is efficiently carried out, 
and if the hopes and the prayers of its authors succeed, will 
be found to be a truer check upon the progress of Russia, a 
more efficient barrier against her aggression, than the fall of 
Sebastopol itself. It is already a forbidden subject in Russia: 
the journals are as silent about it as about a defeat of their 
armies. But Protestant bigotry will in the end be found as 
much its own enemy as it is that of Catholicity. At any 
rate, whatever the bigots may say, the present war may teach 
reflective thoughtful men a novel lesson on the necessity of 
the Church for the preservation of European society. 

There is another consideration, the drift of which is in the 
same direction, namely, to lead Catholics to look with hope- 
fulness on the results which will be occasioned directly or in- 
‘directly by the present war. Is it not true that the state of 
the world most favourable for the spread of Catholicity is a 
state of political unity? When our Lord came upon the 
earth, the Roman Empire was such a unity; and while it con- 
tinued in this state, in spite of the fiercest persecutions and 
hostility of the political order, the Catholic Church marched 
on in one uniform unvarying progress of success. When the 
Roman Empire split into two, the foundation was laid for the 
Eastern schism from the West. While the West remained 
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in one grand political confederation, while it was with truth 
reckoned to be one Christendom, the Catholic Church flour- 
ished. It established its power over the nations of the con- 
federation, and made vast outlying conquests. When this 
Christian confederation ceased, when jealousy sprung up be- 
tween Christian powers, when they denied their subjection in 
spirituals to the pardmount authority of the Church, national 
enthusiasm took the place of Catholic enthusiasm, the separate 
powers began to support their own anti-popes, Gallican liberties 
began to be claimed, soon national religions were substituted 
for the Catholic Church, and the schism of the West was 
consummated. ‘The political theory of the balance of power 
brought no mitigation of this evil; for it was no honest bond, 
but simply an agreement of thieves to unite against the thief 
who practised his profession upon one of his own confederates. 
It was the union of hatred, jealousy, and fear, not of Christian 
love and Catholic peace. It was the apotheosis of national 
jealousies and antipathies, not that of the true spirit of hu- 
manity. Nationality has always been the great political 
enemy of the Catholic Church; whatever loss she has ever 
suffered has been from her own children, because her own 
children chose to be Englishmen, Frenchmen, Spaniards, Aus- 
trians, Germans, before they were Catholics. But for the 
last half-century another spirit has been abroad; the march 
of Providence has been again towards ecclesiastical and poli- 
tical union. Gallicanism has ceased to exist. ‘The Russian 
empire and its policy is a great confession of the desire of 
unity. The conquests of the great Napoleon had this object 
in view; the socialist doctrine of the sodality of peoples is 
but another mode of expressing the same idea. In the other 
hemisphere, the progress of the United States is towards the 
same consummation. And no doubt the present war en- 
courages this tendency. If it separates, it also unites; and 
where it unites, it must, in a measure, heal national anti- 
pathies, demolish national pride, and thus fill up the valleys 
and level the mountains which at present render. the way of 
Catholicity so rugged and difficult. Whatever may be the 
result of the present war, some good must come of it in this 
respect. If the gigantic Russian Empire were by any chance 
to come off victorious, Catholicity would at least have as good 
a chance under it as under the dominion of the Ceesars; and 
she would have the advantage of having a territory prepared for 
her conquests, reaching not from Persia to Spain, which was 
the greatest extent of the Roman monarchy, but an empire 
that overshadows China and Holland, and extends its ramifi- 
cations into the New World itself. On the other hand, the 
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success of the Allies would be the seal of a confederation of 
Southern Europe, for purposes not merely selfish and sus- 
picious, not merely for jealously watching an encroaching 
power, but for mutual aid, for friendship, and for commerce— 
a true sodality and solidarity of peoples, which surely might 
be found as favourable to the progress of Catholicity as ever 
the extension of the Roman Empire was. And in this point 
of view the admission of an infidel nation like Turkey to the 
Fiuropean confederation may be defended. Tor the principle 
is, that the Christian polity can be assisted by the civil, not 
by grafting the sword on the pastoral staff, not by destroying 
the enemies of the Church at the point of the bayonet, but by 
letting a peace-making power, though it be indifferent or 
heathen, like that of Augustus Cesar, walk through the earth, 
and take care that “ all the earth is inhabited and is at rest.” 
Such a confederation as we regard possible is not one that can 
take for its motto, 
‘¢ Auferte gentem perfidam 
Credentium de finibus,”’ 

with a sword in one hand and a Bible in the other; but such. 
an association of people of different faiths as shall in the end 
compel each to guarantee an absolute freedom of conscience 
to every member of the confederate states; an association 
which shall leave the Catholic Church as free as she supposed 
herself to be in the United States of America before the dis- 
graceful outbreak of the Know-Nothing party. A Protestant 
confederation is out of the question; a Catholic one would 
exclude England. The alliance from which the English Ca- 
tholic can hope for most good is just such a one as the pre- 
sent, the effect of which must in the long-run be the separa- 
tion of religion from politics, and the freedom of religion in its 
own sphere. For let us always remember, a fair stage and 
no favour is all that we demand, as it is apparently the one 
thing which hypocritical Protestantism, with all its pretence 
about the inviolability of private judgment, is determined to 
prevent our obtaining. 

But it cannot be denied that there is another side of the 
picture. There is not an argument that we have urged which 
may not be reversed and turned upon us. How can we hope 
that any circumstances will prevent Englishmen from using 
whatever influence they may gain to the “ furtherance of 
wickedness and vice, and the suppression of true religion and 
virtue’? It is all very well for diplomatists to state on paper 
that their views are simply political, that all they seek are 
material guarantees against the advance of a power, or com- 
mercial facilities; but the persons to carry out these purposes, 
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the force of public opinion which backs them up, and pushes 
them on, and provides their means, are powers which, what- 
ever oversights they commit in the region of politics, gene- 
rally have their eyes wide open to, and show consummate 
address in availing themselves of, all opportunities of further- 
ing their peculiar religious views. Whatever freedom of con- 
science an English Government may proclaim, however it may 
engage to restrict itself to the merely political order, let us 
always understand that, even with the most honest intentions 
on the part of the members of the Government, it could not 
carry out its professions. It reposes too immediately on the 
seething foundation of popular opinion not to express but too 
faithfully the heavings of the abyss beneath it. And in 
England the mass of the people either hate Popery because 
they hate all religion, and because Popery is the great repre- 
sentative of its class, the generic exemplar and type of reli- 
gion, containing in itself all reality that subordinate species 
divide between them, and therefore concentrates in itself all 
hatreds due to them, attracts to its doctrines and its discipline 
all the savage fury which is poured out only in portions upon 
the religious sects; or else they hate Popery because they 
profess a system which is only true on condition of Popery 
being not merely false, but also fraudulent and diabolical,—not 
simply a mistake, an error, but a conspiracy, a treason, and a 
crime. 

On the other hand, the so-called Evangelicalism of Eng- 
land is a system which can never be loyal to plighted faith, 
because it recognises no means of plighting it. In religious 
questions it cannot be bound, for no one has any limiting 
power over another; the minority are not bound by the 
majority, a single dissentient voice is as strong as the all put 
unanimous decision of the rest. The whole system rests on 
the most extravagant abuse of private judgment, not merely 
with regard to a man’s own convictions, but with regard to 
his right of imposing these convictions upon others. Hence 
all the religious fraud, all the underhand influences which the 
English Government exercises and permits, are justly laid to 
the account, not of the Government itself, but of the popular 
feeling, and the private convictions of the individuals who 
exert it. The Government, as a Government, proclaims its 
fairness, its perfect equality to all creeds and all shades of 
opinion; while the governing individuals are not slow to pro- 
claim publicly their bigotry, and their hatred and loathing for 
the Catholic religion. ‘here can be no question that the 
English is a Protestant Government in the strictest sense ; 
that its principle of action is to perpetuate the ascendency of 
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Protestantism, and to prevent the growth of Catholicity; that 
its profession of impartiality and fairness is but a contemptible 
quibble, to allow it the opportunity of disclaiming in its own 
name all acts of religious intolerance, and of throwing the 
blame of them upon the broad back of the multitudinous- 
headed people, who are numerous enough 


‘¢To share a sin; for such proportions fall, 
That, like a stink, ’tis nothing to them all.’’* 


Whatever injustice is committed to Catholics; if a jury white- 
washes an Achilli, or refuses to find a perjurer guilty because 
the injured party is a Catholic; if a mob burns a Catholic 
church; if a Dr. Armstrong or a Mr. Wallis-makes the most 
ludicrously false charges against the Catholic priesthood,—all 
this we must put up with; if our poor children are kidnapped, 
the Government is very sorry, but cannot prevent the expres- 
sion of popular opinion, which, after all, finds an echo in the 
heart of every one of our governors, who would not prevent its 
expression if they could. But if, on the other hand, any case 
of hardship to a Protestant occurs in a Catholic country, where 
the wisdom of the serpent has not yet introduced this dis- 
tinction between the things done and the things permitted by 
the Government, our rulers immediately direct their diplo- 
matic agents to make inquiries, and offer their advice or their 
protestations with the coolest assumption. No wonder that 
the Englishman is enamoured of the principle of indistinctness 
and absence of precision in religious formulas. In England 
whatever religious injustice 1s committed is the work of the 
whole people, and cannot be brought home to any one body, 
any one principle, any definite head; while abroad, where 
religious rights are codified, where ecclesiastical law is as well 
defined as civil, all abuses can be at once fixed upon the right 
person or the right power, complaints may be made, and 
apologies can be demanded. If not honest, it cannot be 
denied that the English principle is at least convenient. But 
in spite of its convenience, it must always inspire the con- 
siderate Catholic with the deepest distrust, must make him 
see that no professions of thé English Government in matters 
of religion can be trusted, that no political interests can be 
expected to put rein or bridle on an undefined, diffused, and 
cloudy responsibility, the moving powers of which are par- 
sons and old women; that the increase of English influence 
must always be disastrous for the Church, unless God chooses 
to overrule its designs. And though we may look back through 
history, and congratulate ourselves that Protestants have so 
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almost uniformly loved mammon, or some other selfish con- 
sideration, rather than the cause which they deemed to be 
God’s, that they have never been able to act on far-sighted 
views of exclusively Protestant policy, but that, on the con- 
trary, they have often been the ignorant and involuntary in- 
struments, the very catspaws of Providence for the humilia- 
tion of the enemies of the Church; yet it is clear that we can- 
not on this ground give our sympathies to the English cause, 
that we cannot wish the success of evil because God has so 
often brought good out of it. 

Then again, as to the habits of intercourse and the im- 
pressions likely to arise from our increased communication 
with the French. In the first place, our greatest national 
anti-Catholic movements have followed closely on the alliances 
of the two countries. The friendship of Henry VIII. and 
Francis did not prevent the Reformation ; that of the courts 
of Louis XIV. and Charles II. was one of the great causes of 
the Revolution of 1688. And though those alliances were of 
the courts, ours more that of the two peoples, yet it appears 
to us that one people has no intention of learning from the 
other, but only of instructing it. Or if Englishmen learn, it 
will only be in those things of which the ends are visible and 
measurable, in which our inferiority can be demonstrated ; and 
not in a subject like religion, which, if tested by material fruits, 
ceases to be religion, and becomes political economy ; and if 
tested by its fruits in the next world, is immediately carried 
out of the domain of experience. The Englishman naturally 
despises the whole world; and it is not till he has actually seen, 
heard, touched, smelt, and tasted the results of other systems, 
that he can be brought to form the suspicion that they may 
be as good as his own. If he is at present at all wavering in 
his faith, it is only on a few points connected with his com- 
missariat, or- manufactures, or cookery ; not, we are afraid, 
with regard to his religion. It is something, certainly, if the 
war has sent the English mind out of itself to gain knowledge 
of any kind from instructors that it formerly despised; if the 
least breach has been made in the oak and triple brass of 
national conceit with which, on every subject, the Englishman 
is early taught to shield his own ignorance. But in the matter 
of religion it is not to be taught, but to teach, that he aspires. 
Nothing could be more ludicrous than the way in which the 
pedagogic spirit manifested itself on the occasion of the late 
visit of the King of Sardinia. That personage, having got 
into some few difficulties with the Holy See, presented him- 
self as likely to be a favourable recipient of Protestant in- 
struction ; so, from the first moment that he put his foot on 
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these shores, he was assailed by Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations, Shaftesburys, Mawworms, Lord Provosts, fanatics 
who kidnap Catholic orphans in the streets and by force and 
by law bring them up Protestants, and whisky-consuming 
Scotch Sabbatarians; and had an amount of sermonising in- 
flicted upon his unwilling ears, which seems to have had the 
happy effect of diseusting him with Evangelical cant, of dis- 
posing him to arrange ‘matters with the Roman See, and 
which has certainly drawn from his secretary-of-state a just 
and cutting rebuke, which, however, we are afraid will fall 
harmless on the methedistical stolidity of the Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh and his very silly companions. No, England 
is evidently called upon to teach her allies, not to be taught 
by.them. And as man’s nature is more prone to evil than to 
good, as the error that gives a charter to libertinage is more 
easy and comfortable than the truth which forbids it, the 
Catholic surely has a right to fear more evil to Catholic lands 
from the alliance of England than he can hope of good to 
England from the confederation of Catholic states. Small 
blame to him if he views with satisfaction indications of a 
cooling of the first love of France and England, and of an ap- 
proach of the former power to nearer relations with Austria, 
the Catholic power which, if sufficiently strengthened, could 
be the only effectual barrier against the progress of Russia 
towards the south. 

Again, whatever the Church may hope from changes 
abroad,—and that it may hope much, that times of change 
admit of all good as well as all evil, the improved condition 
of the Church since the outbreaks of 1848 proves,—here in 
England the case is different. Abroad, in France and Ca- 
tholic Germany, the heart of the people is sound; the country 
is Catholic; though the philosophers, like scum, had bubbled 
to the surface, and covered with their film the clear depths 
beneath. Ireland is in this same condition; but for us in 
Iingland, what can we hope from changes ? The great parties 
of Evangelicals and of Liberals are equally our enemies, and 
we must still patiently await years of silent internal growth, 
amid outward contumely, before we are in a condition to in- 
fluence a movement, before we have weight enough to bias 
the rolling ball. We grow best—like the suminer-grass—in 
the dark, in quietness. The agitation which followed the 
establishment of the hierarchy doubtless stayed the tide of 
conversion for a time; and it is only now beginning to resume 
its flow. Asa party, we are not firm, knit, weighty enough 
to gain any thing by the tempest. When crockery and can- 
non-balls roll together on the deck of the tempest-tossed ship, 
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the earthenware gets smashed. Something we may hope from 
the necessities of England. She is not likely at the present 
moment to do any thing designedly to disgust the Catholic 
soldier whom she finds so useful; it is only a pity that the 
said soldier cannot be kept more au courant with regard to 
the dealings of such persons as Major Powys, of boards of 
guardians, and of the managers of county-schools with the 
wife and the children whom he leaves behind him. But, 
except in cases directly connected with our Catholic soldiers 
and sailors, it is difficult to anticipate much good from the 
war in reference to our political position. 

The rest of our arguments for the war are of such a theo- 
retical and general character—so uncertain and viewy— that 
they could never justify the slaughter of hundreds of thousands 
of human beings, and all the other individual horrors of a 
state of hostility. The Catholic will doubtless feel a kind of 
satisfaction at seeing the vengeance of God fall on a Govern- 
ment which has been the most persecuting power of modern 
days; but the Catholic, who is also an Englishman, will 
hardly find great consolation in the thought that the ven- 
geance of God is once let loose. It may begin with Russia, 
but how long will England escape? If the present sufferings 
of the schismatical nation of the North are really a retribution 
for its persecution of the Catholic Church—if the sword has 
been drawn from the scabbard in this cause—if it is for this 
that vengeance is abroad—then certainly sooner or later it 
will find us out, we shall feel its violence. ‘The Russian is a 
really religious people,—that is, Catholic at heart, and schis- 
matical only through ignorance, and through the chicane of a 
despotic government, that uses the national Church as a mere 
tool for its own purposes. ‘There is a reality, a solidity, a 
respectability, a kind of honesty about its religion, about its 
opposition to the Church, about even its persecutions of her 
priesthood, that is sought for in vain amid the cynical hypo- 
ecrisy of Iinglish Evangelicals. The religion of England is 
the impersonation of narrow-mindedness, of sourness, of all 
that is ridiculous, grovelling, dishonourable, and unjust. It 
only seeks to propagate itself by corruption, by low cunning,,. 
by appeals to the most degraded parts of our nature, by 
threats, by starvation, by force. Infidels and atheists it leaves 
at peace; it tolerates halls in London where Sunday by Sun- 
day the ‘‘ God of the Bible” is held up to execration and ridi- 
cule, and compasses sea and land to make one proselyte from 
the Catholic Church; even though in so doing it make him a 
hypocrite, a perjurer—tenfold more a child of hell, if possible, 
than itself. It will not comfort those whom God has smitten; 
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it will not relieve their poverty, their nakedness, their famine, 
their ignorance, but at the price of their conscience. It gives 
soup, and oatmeal, and clothes; but only on the condition of 
apostasy. It preaches private judgment, and gags our mouth. 
Wives and daughters and children are free to listen to the 
Cummings and the Armstrongs and Achillis, to defile their 
ears and their consciences with the slanders of libertines and 
liars, to accept their tracts, to study their statements; but the 
English father and husband, the hater of slavery, the eman- 
cipator of niggers, the freeman who stands up for every 
body’s right to believe as he pleases, and to act as he believes, 
at once becomes a turnkey, a jailor, almost a Jack-Ketch 
towards his own flesh and blood whom he catches going to a 
Catholic church, reading a Catholic book, or, worse than all, 
putting himself into communication with a Catholic priest. 
While the bigot howls against us for shutting up the sources 
of knowledge and stifling free inquiry, he puts into practice 
every ruse to prevent men from hearing both sides of the con- 
troversy, and from amassing the materials necessary for judging 
for themselves. Discussion is free, but the Catholic Church 
must be gagged. And it is the mass of men of this kind that 
forms the ecclesiastical government of England; there is no 
secretary of state for religion,—the people itself holds the 
portfolio of public worship and education. If it was bond 
fide a question between the governments of the respective 
countries, it would be difficult to decide on their comparative 
merits; but if the question is, whether Russian or English 
supremacy would do more harm to the Church, we must 
surely adjudge the unenviable prize to our own people. “The 
Russian is a nation only accidentally uncatholic, which might, 
by a stroke of the Czar’s pen, be converted into the most 
Catholic, the most religious people of Europe. The kernel is 
sound, it is only the external husk that 1s poisoned. On the 
other hand, the outside of the British fruit may look more 
promising, but the apple is rotten at heart. England is not 
to be converted wholesale: each person must be separately 
prepared, taught, and trained. There is no wide-spreading in- 
fluence, no contagious enthusiasm ; there is only the slow and 
somewhat disheartening labour of the mere gleaner of souls, 
who only goes over the field after the devil has reaped and 
carried the harvest. When the Russian is brought into free 
contact with the Catholic Church, he forthwith wonders what 
keeps the two communions apart. Reasons of state soon 
prove powerless before the unitive force of Christian faith and 
charity. But the Englishman in Catholic lands always forms 
a little coterie of his own, sits under some disreputable fugi- 
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tive parson, and keeps himself aloof from the religion which 
rebukes his own infidelity ; ensconced behind the bulwark of 
his ignorance, he persuades himself that it is his duty to carry 
on a petty warfare of contempt and injuries against the reli- 
gion of the people among whom he lives, and to ally himself 
with every loose fish, every freemason and free-thinker that 
happens to come across his path. An evil day would it be 
for the Catholic states of the Continent when these little 
knots of exemplary Britons acquired any real power. 

Again, whether the events of the present war are really 
and practically teaching the Russian government the evils of 
their schismatic isolation from Catholic Europe, any more 
than they are teaching the English people the necessity of a 
Catholic league, and of the solidification of Catholic enthu- 
siasm, as a barrier to the advances of a fanatical schism, is a 
point on which we have no evidence, beyond the vague report 
of some improvements in the condition of the Catholic Church 
in Poland, and of the recall of some of the exiled priests from 
Siberia. But in our own country we certainly do not see 
that either the alliance with France, or (much less) any po- 
litical consideration as to such use of Catholicity as we have 
pointed out, has as yet led to any improvement in the beha- 
viour of the people towards us. We cannot see that the tone 
of newspapers or of books has improved; rather the reverse: 
the literature of England is perhaps becoming still more 
ribald in its abuse and misrepresentation of our religion. 
We see no inclination to do justice to Catholics; as was ever 
the case, the Protestant is still able to appropriate any stray 
idea of ours, to take out his patent for 1t and pocket the pro- 
fits. Miss Nightingale is only a second-hand sister of cha- 
rity, and yet a testimonial-fund is being raised to her as the 
inventor of a practice which our nuns have been silently em- 
ployed in for centuries. We do not see that the ridiculous 
figure which the English nation made of itself on the occasion 
of the “ Papal-Ageression” excitement has at all opened its 
eyes to its fatuous absurdity; as soon as the Austrian Con- 
cordat (which, as we have shown, is one of the most significant 
and important anti-Russian achievements of the present day) 
offered the opportunity, the old hubbub was renewed; all the 
papers, from the great bull-calf, the Zimes, to the last penny 
journal just hatched, with its egg-shells still sticking to its 
tail, bellowed, and grunted, and brayed, and chirped in most 
unmusical concert, singing precisely the old tune, accom- 
panied by precisely the same 


‘¢ Orchestra of salt-box, tongs, and bones,’’ 
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with the same furious grimaces and impotent threats which 
greeted the old original Papal aggression. Then, with what 
charity did our good friends behave on the question of the 
Bible-burning, which, on their own confession, was as much 
(if not more) their own act as that of the little boys who 
wheeled the barrows! In fact, look where we will, we see 
the same domestic tyranny exercised in regard to converts; 
the same municipal tyranny in regard to our poor and orphan 
children; the same insulting assumption of our idiocy and in- 
capacity, of our dishonesty and hypocrisy, of our superstition 
and slavish fear. Still they talk of us as “ poor unfortunate 
men ;” or describe us as fiends with horns and tails; or preach 
about us in such a way as would (if the English were a more 
excitable people) endanger our windows and hay-stacks, if 
not our limbs and our lives. If the war does teach the Rus- 
sian to let the Catholic alone, or if it makes the Englishman 
confess that, as the Catholic league of Europe alone enabled 
it to stand against the advance of Mahometanism; as the first 
introduction of national jealousies into that league broke up 
the crusade and compromised the cause of Europe; and as it 
was nothing but Catholic enthusiasm which finally triumphed 
at Lepanto and at Vienna,—so now, when another danger 
threatens, when another fanatical power, professing a religion 
which it offers at the point of the bayonet, threatens to burst 
like a storm over Europe, the hope of Europe is still in the 
Catholic Church,—in that only body which the Russian perse- 
cutes, that one communion which cannot be forced into sub- 
mission to his tyranny. The natural and sole abiding confe- 
deration against Russia will be a league of Catholic states; 
to which England will probably be drawn by commercial con- 
siderations, and by her fear of the advance of Russia in the 
Kast. It is difficult to speak to the belly, because it has no 
ears; and it is difficult to speak to Protestantism, because it 
has no brains. We can only hope to address it through its 
pocket, and to say and prove, ‘* Your interest lies there; that 
is the path of the iron and cotton trade; here you will sell 
most buttons, and buy corn cheapest.” 

To the last argument which we adduced in defence of the 
war, it is easy to answer, that the world may be pacified and 
levelled for the march of Antichrist as well as for the march 
of Christ; that whatever would ultimately happen to the 
Church in the event of Europe becoming Cossack (and it does 
not seem unlikely that the Russian would, like the Arian 
Goth, soon conform to the faith of the people whom he had 
overrun), the case would probably be different if the other 
Napoleonic alternative came to pass, and Europe found itself 
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republican, or bound together in a confederacy in which Eng- 
land and English ideas had any predominance. Doubtless 
political unity, so far as it did away with national antipathies, 
narrownesses, and conceits, would offer a favourable condition 
for the spread and consolidation of Catholicity. But an Anti- 
christian unity—now that the devil is wiser than he was— 
would not be the same thing as the imperial sway of a Nero 
or Diocletian, but something infinitely more intolerable to the 
Catholic Church. 

As far as principles are concerned, we are, therefore, just 
where we were; we are so balanced in our judgments, that we 
can comfort ourselves in every eventuality. As Englishmen, 
wherever our brain may be, our heart goes with the Allies; we 
thrill when we read of Inkerman or the Malakhoff, and lose 
our appetite for two days after the failure of the 18th of 
June. But feeling is not reason; we own that nationality is 
a sentiment often as wrong-headed and as immoral -as love 
itself : 


“¢ Love will venture in where it dare not well be seen ; 
Love will venture in where wisdom once hath been.’’ 


And when our nationality is cited to plead against our Ca- 
tholicity, it may be put to great shifts to defend itself. And 
if we are unsteady and uncertain in our judgments on political 
questions, it is because of the intricacy and confusion with 
which religious and political interests have become mixed 
together. The fault, we take it, is not in ourselves, but in 
those who have caused the original confusion; in those who 
first used religion as the mere appendage and instrument of 
nationality, of government, and statecraft. We have every 
intention of rendering to Caesar his dues, as well as His dues 
to God; but when the partisans of Cesar have intention- 
ally disturbed the waters, have confused the limits of the 
respective provinces, they cannot be surprised if we hesitate 
before we act. We have great respect for the price of the 
funds, and for the interests of cotton; but we conceive that 


the interests of Christianity are somewhat heavier in the 
balance. 
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CHAPTER X, 
MRS. OGLEBY’S CRITICS. 


BREAKFAST was over on the morning after the dinner-party at 
Burleigh, and Mrs. Ogleby stood looking out of one of the 
windows of the dining-room, gazing at the noble prospect, 
with Sir Reginald Somerset by her side. 

‘“What a splendid scene!” cried the lady, “and how 
worthy of the ancient mansion from which it is viewed! But 
do you not think, Sir Reginald, that those trees, which half- 
exclude the turrets of Eccleston Castle, and the distant hori- 
zon besides, are rather an eye-sore to the landscape? If I 
might venture a suggestion, [ should ask why you do not cut 
them down ?” 

Now Mrs. Ogleby was perfectly well aware that the trees 
in question were on the Thorburn estate, and that Sir Regi- 
nald did regard them with hostile feelings. But her assumed 
tone of ignorance was perfect. 

‘‘’Your taste is most discriminating,” responded the baro- 
net graciously. ‘* Those trees are a blot on the Jandscape ; 
and if they become mine, they shall come down immediately.” 

‘** Dear me,” said Mrs. Ogleby, ‘‘ I am quite disappointed ; 
I always flattered myself that the whole of this vast range of 
country belonged to the same proprietor. Surely, Sir Regi- 
nald, the whole of this magnificent landscape ought to be 
attached to Burleigh. Burleigh alone is worthy of it.” 

‘‘You are right, my dear madam,” responded Sir Regi- 
nald; ‘fit ought. There is no doubt of it. I feel that it is 
due to myself to secure the property in question, even at the 
cost of some little sacrifice.” 

* Oh, Sir Reginald,” rejoined Mrs. Ogleby, “ it cannot 
be any sacrifice to a person of your position. The thing must 
be a trifle to the possessor of Burleigh Manor.” 

The baronet was convinced that, whether it was a trifle or 
not, 1t ought to be a trifle. He therefore smiled his approba- 
tion, and proceeded to his study to look over certain papers 
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relating to the purchase, with a more fixed determination than 
ever to complete it. | 

In less than a week afterwards, Mr. Croft, Sir Reginald’s 
agent, was surprised by receiving an anonymous letter. The 
handwriting was unknown to him, and he could hit upon no 
clue to its authorship. Its contents served only to bafile all 
conjecture as to the motives of the writer, whoever he might 
be. That the writer was of the gentler sex it never entered 
into his head for a moment to suppose; and if he had sus- 
pected it, it would never have occurred to him, not being in 
Mrs. Ogleby’s confidence, to impute the authorship of the 
epistle to that crafty lady. i. 

The letter purported to be from a friend, and informed 
him that, on the inost certain testimony, the writer knew that 
the Thorburn estate was not nearly worth the twenty-seven 
thousand pounds which Sir Reginald Somerset was to give 
for it. And it then went on to suggest that if Mr. Creft was 
going to lend Sir Reginald the purchase-money, he should 
secure himself against loss by a mortgage not only on the 
Thorburn estate, but on a sufficiently large portion of Bur- 
leigh Manor. 

Mr. Croft sat in amazement over this epistle. How the 
writer could have come at the knowledge evidently posses- 
sed, passed all comprehension. Sir Reginald had already, 
against Mr. Croft’s advice, engaged to purchase Thorburn at 
the sum demanded; and he had applied to him to lend him 
the money, which he had promised to supply. What was to 
be done? The case was clear for any honourable man. The 
letter must be shown to Sir Reginald without loss of time. 
In the course of the morning Mr. Croft was closeted with the 
baronet, and the epistle itself lay open upon his table. 

Sir Reginald was confounded, surprised, angry, and in- 
tensely magnificent. A host of conflicting feelings tumbled 
over one another in his bosom. He would denounce Mr. 
Thorburn as a cheat—he would treat the letter with con- 
tempt—he would ferret out the authof and make him prove 
his words, if it cost him half his fortune—he would possess 
the Thorburn estate at all risks—he was confident the whole 
thing was a trick, and the estate was worth more than twenty- 
seven thousand pounds—he was vexed to think that Mr. Croft 
himself had cautioned him against signing any papers in a 
hurry. The result was a compromise of various emotions. 
He would complete the purchase without making further 
inquiries, in a right royal spirit of splendour; and he would 
be conscientious in the same princely style, compelling Mr. 
Croft to accept such a security on the Burleigh property as 
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would protect him against all possible loss. On the whole, 
Sir Reginald had never before felt so like a sovereign mon- . 
arch in all his days. He announced to Lady Somerset in 
private that he glowed with the pride of an honourable man, 
who had acted worthily of his ancient pedigree, and who was 
a very model of human virtue to beings of an inferior race. 
In due time he entered on the possession of the coveted acres, - 
cut down the obnoxious timber, and almost forgot how large a 
slice of Burleigh was already mortgaged to his own agent as 
security for his twenty-seven thousand pounds and various 
other sums before advanced by the same ready lender. All 
that he told his wife, he told, under the seducing influence 
of her judicious flatteries, to Mrs. Ogleby also; and a little 
more into the bargain. From Lady Somerset he concealed the 
full extent of the charges gradually accumulating upon his 
hereditary property, and the large amount in which he was 
already indebted to Croft. But Mrs. Ogleby suffered nothing 
to escape her penetration ; and though the baronet only spoke 
oracularly, she knew enough of the facts of the case to enable 
her to interpret his mystic allusions to her own full satis- 
faction. 

Having thus, as she considered, been the means of mate- 
rially aiding Mr. Croft’s fortunes, her interest in him propor- 
tionately inereased. For human nature in this little lady was 
like human nature in general; she felt more attraction towards 
those whom she benefited than towards those who benefited 
her. The steward’s personal merits gained ground in her 
eyes, and there arose in her breast the slightest possible germ 
of a wish to marry him for his own sake. But now sprang up 
with it the usual doubts and fears attendant upon a genuine 
affection. Faint as was the feeling in her calculating and self- 
reliant heart, it was enough to cause her just the semblance 
of a consciousness that she was not sure to win him if she 
chose to attempt it. Moreover, he was to her a mysterious 
person. Whether he was a cold man of the world, or a hypo- 
crite, or an honest man, she could not decide, with all her 
speculations. His countenance, ordinarily so passionless, and 
his manner, always polished and earnest, but never (at least 
in her presence) excited, gave no clue to his real character. 
On the whole, after much meditation, and after learning as 
much of his history and life as she could cleverly extract from 
others, she came to the conclusion that he was a religious 
man ; possibly—as she styled it—even fanatical. At any rate 
she conceived that she now saw a way to his respect, and so 
afterwards to his attachment. He must learn to look upon her 
as a person of devoted piety, to whom the very idea of a matri- 
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monial speculation would be absolutely abhorrent. Whether 
or not she took her steps judiciously, in accordance with this 
conviction, will hereafter appear. At any rate she lost no 
time in laying down her’plan, and in commencing its accom- 
plishment. . 

It was not long after she had settled her measures, when 
she was the subject of a conversation at St. Oswald’s between 
three of the Fathers with whom the reader is already ac- 
quainted. Father Benedict, Father John, and Father Jerome, 
were walking to and fro in the shady paths of the monastery- 
garden, when the last-named of the three suddenly inter- 
rupted the course of conversation by exclaiming— 

‘“‘ By the way, that reminds me that I had something to 
say to you about this Mrs. Ogleby who is staying at the 
Somersets’.” . 

‘* Humph !” ejaculated Father John; while the novice- 
master remained silent, and looked rather curiously at Father 
Jerome. : 

‘She seems a very interesting person,” continued the 
first speaker. ‘‘She has been frequently here to consult 
me; and now 7 

*‘ Too often!” interrupted Father John. 

“TI can’t think that,” said Father Jerome, ‘‘ considering 
the peculiarities of her position, and the great troubles she 
has to undergo.” 

“‘ Her position ought to make her all the more circum- 
spect, rejoined Father John, with a slight degree of acerbity. 

‘IT really don’t see that she is at all indiscreet,” rejoined 
the other. ‘She has suffered immensely.” 

‘¢ She does not look like it,” again interrupted Father John. 

‘She has indeed, I assure you,” replied Father Jerome ; 
‘“and she tells ine that now, for the first time, her mind is 
acquiring repose.” 

“Ts it 2” asked Father John, in a tone of incredulity. 

Father Jerome seemed vexed, but he went on ;— 

‘She does not seem perfectly satisfied with the advice I 
have given her, and has begged me to consult as many of the 
Fathers on her circumstances as I can.” 

Father Benedict here looked very serious, and Father John 
exclaimed— 

“‘T believe the woman’s a —” “humbug,” he would have 
said, but that it suddenly occurred to him that he would be 
guilty of a glaring breach of charity in respect of a person 
of whom he knew little. Father Benedict, however, took up 
the conversation. 


‘“‘ As she has spoken so pointedly to you,” he said, “I 
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really don’t see that there can be any harm, but the reverse, 
in saying what I think about the matter. Mrs. Ogleby once 
talked to me in the same strain, and I fancy she has been 
trying us all round, and has got mighty little encouragement 
for her pains. If you will allow me to say it,” he continued, 
turning to Father Jerome, “‘ I believe the acute lady is trying 
to impose upon you.” 

** Really you are very uncharitable,” retorted the other, 
not particularly pleased. ‘‘Surely 1 have my eyes open, and 
am not likely to be deceived.” 

‘¢ Almost any body may be deceived by a clever person, 
such as I take this Mrs. Ogleby to be. They go upon the 
plan of finding out one’s weak points, and so blinding us to 
the deception they are practising upon us.” 

‘TY must say I think you are discussing another person’s 
character with unjustifiable freedom,” replied Father Jerome. 

‘Pardon me,” rejoined the other. “ She herself requested 
you to make her the subject of conversation with the Fathers. 
At least this is the only way I can interpret her strange re- 
quest. I should have rigorously kept my opinion of her to 
myself, if charity had not required me to speak out.” 

‘‘ Charity to whom 2?” asked Father Jerome. 

‘Charity to her, who I fear is playing a deep game,” re- 
plied Father Benedict; ‘‘and charity to you, who I fear are 
so good-natured that you judge her unwisely, and from mere 
kindness and unsuspiciousness may do her serious harm.” 

‘‘T am convinced you are wrong,’ rejoined Father Jerome; 
‘and I see you are so prejudiced against the woman that it is 
useless to consult you about what she asked me.” 

“‘I dare say I should suggest to you to give her the very 
advice I once gave her myself when I met her at Burleigh, 
and which she clearly does not at all like to follow.” 

** What is that ?” 

‘Not to talk to the religious about herself, her feelings, 
or her affairs generally. J am convinced that her object is 
notoriety. Besides that, I don’t like spiritual ‘ button-holders,’ 
as Lord Chesterfield would say.” 

“But she says that she always derives so much benefit 
from what I say to her,” said Father Jerome. | 

“Fudge!” loudly exclaimed Father John. ‘She takes 
you in by ;” and again he pulled up, thinking he had 
better hold his tongue. 

‘¢ Well, what were you going to say 2?” asked Father Jerome. 
‘* Pray don’t stand on ceremony, I beseech you.” 

“‘ As you ask me, then,” said Father John, ‘I will say 
it. My dear brother,”’ he continued, laying his hand on the 
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other’s arm, and dropping all the usual bluntness of his man- 
ner, ‘‘ this woman flatters you. She makes you think well of 
her, by making you think well of yourself. Beware of her, I 
entreat you, for her sake, for your own, and for the sake of 
us all.” 

Father Jerome’s countenance fell. Was this the truth, or 
was it a sheer piece of uncharitableness and hastiness? He 
was puzzled, but he was not convinced. Mrs. Ogleby’s clever 
flatteries had gone so deep into a mind too prone to over-esti- 
mate itself, that they could not be dislodged in a moment. 
He took the remonstrance, however, in tolerably good part ; 
at least so far as to determine conscientiously to be upon his 
guard; but he was far from having his eyes fully opened to 
his own infirmity. The conversation then changed. 

‘‘To turn to a very different person,” said Father John, 
“‘did you remember to give Mr. Croft’s message to Father 
Procurator this morning ?” 

‘IT did,” said Father Benedict, to whom the question was 
addressed. ‘‘ What a liberal man he is! I think, considering 
his means, he is one of the most generous Catholics I ever 
met with.” 

** J don’t know what his means are,” said the other, ‘* but 
I am sure that in actual amount he is by far our largest bene- 
factor. And from what I hear, this is but one of many places 
where he pours out his wealth. He absolutely spoils all the 
poor people he has to do with. His servants and labourers 
are ruined for work elsewhere, he pays them so excessively, 
and I am told never utters a reproof to them.” — 

‘* But what a strange manner he has,” said Father Bene- 
dict; “I never saw such gravity in all my life. There is a 
mixture of seriousness, intensity, and thoughtfulness about 
him that quite oppresses me. I respect him excessively, but 
I own I am a little afraid of him. I don’t think I ever saw 
him smile. And yet he is such an excellent fellow.” 

‘* very man has his own character,” said Father John. 
“One man is secret, like you . 

“Thank you for the compliment,” interrupted Father 
Benedict, laughing. 

‘‘ Another is grumpy, like me,” continued the other. 
‘“* And a third is like you, Father Jerome, heroic and grand.” 

Father Jerome thought there was more irony than sin- 
cerity in this account of his character, but he laughed it off 
as well as he could. 

** Have you heard of Croft’s last gift to the church,” said 
Father John,—‘ that is, of his next gift; for it is not yet 
arrived, though ordered.” 
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‘© No,” said the others. ‘* What is it 2?” 

‘¢ A canopy to carry over the Blessed Sacrament, which I 
hear is to be the most splendid piece of work of the kind in 
England. I am afraid to say what I am told it is to cost, the 
sum is so enormous.” 

“Well,” said Father Benedict, “it is delightful to see a 
man like Croft, who makes money so fast, yet so free from 
the love of it, and so devoted to doing every thing possible in 
honour of our Blessed Lord. Lawyers are proverbially keen- 
sighted. It is pleasant to see them as keen-sighted in spiritual 
things as they are in temporal. As to Croft, there’s no end 
of the labours I hear he undertakes for other people. He’s 
as sharp in ferreting out a person in distress as his pettifogg- 
ing brethren are in ferreting out clients.” 

*‘ He’s a good fellow as ever I knew,” said Father Bene- 
dict. ‘‘ But there goes the bell for Vespers.” 

And the three Fathers hastened into the church. 


CHAPTER XI. 
CURIOSITY AND ITS RESULTS. 


THE above-related conversation terminated just about the time 
when Mrs. Ogleby was enabled to accomplish a wish she had 
for some little period entertained. She was a good walker, 
feared no weather, and in the course of her strolls had made 
herself pretty well acquainted with the whole neighbourhood 
of Burleigh and St. Oswald’s. But there was no spot which 
more frequently attracted her attention than a certain com- 
fortable abode, possessed and inhabited by Mr. Croft. LEvery 
thing bespoke the easy circumstances of its owner. It was a 
solid-looking mansion of the days of George II., of red brick 
with white stone facings. It was not ugly, though it was not 
handsome, or even picturesque. It was thoroughly comfort- 
able-looking. Some thirty or forty acres of capital land sur- 
rounded it; the shrubberies, gardens, and offices, were exactly 
what they ought to have been, neither too large nor too small, 
neither shabby nor pretentious; and Mrs. Ogleby was of opi- 
nion (as indeed were other ladies of the country) that it wanted 
only the delicate finishing graces which a female hand could 
bestow, to make it as perfect a little place, of its kind, as any 
one need wish to dwell in. 

On the afternoon in question Mrs. Ogleby was surveying 
the house from the turnpike-road, and devoutly wishing that 
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by some fortunate chance she could penetrate into its interior. 
Chance, on a former occasion, had enabled her to see a good 
deal of the grounds; but with her present plans it had become 
a great object with her to inspect the house itself. As she 
now strolled slowly along the road, revolving many things in 
her deep mind, a sudden thunder-clap startled her from her 
reverie; and instantly afterwards she heard the sharp but not 
unmusical voice of Mrs. Longford calling to her from behind 
in tones of anxiety and alarm. Turning round, she beheld 
the little lady running towards her, and every now and then 
hastily looking up into the heavens, with manifest dread of 
the approaching storm. 

‘Oh, my dear Mrs. Ogleby !” cried she, as soon as the 
two ladies had met, ‘‘ what shall we do? This dreadful thun- 
der! J am always frightened out of my life at thunder; it is 
so dreadful. And here comes the rain too. And this beauti- 
ful green silk gown of mine! it will be ruined utterly. Oh, 
what shall we do? Do you know lL once had a dress,—lilac- 
coloured it was, and the General always used to say—oh, 
good gracious, what a dreadful clap! I’m sure we shall be 
struck! And there’s not a cottage near for us to run into. 
Do tell me what to do, Mrs. Ogleby.” 

And the poor woman’s frightened looks would have’ dis- 
turbed any body’s heart, except one as cool and collected as 
Mrs. Ogleby’s. For Mrs. Ogleby despised Mrs. Longford 
from the bottom of her soul. She counted her a fool and a 
bore, and usually troubled herself as little as might be to pay 
any remarkable attentions to one from whom she thought no- 
thing was to be got. But now an idea struck her. In Mrs. 
Longford’s company she might venture upon taking shelter at 
Mr. Croft’s from the storm, which was really coming on so 
severely as to have justified a neglect of any ordinary rules of 
etiquette. Still, she was delighted to have Mrs. Longford as 
a companion, and the more so, as a method for employing this 
latter lady in her schemes upon Croft had more than once 
crossed her mind. Few people knew human nature, at least 
in its infirmities, better than Mrs. Ogleby; and in her many 
meditations as to the best means for ingratiating herself with 
the gentleman in question, it had occurred to her that if she 
could induce him to believe that Mrs. Longford wanted to 
marry him, and at the same time could persuade Mrs. Long- 
ford that Croft was secretly pining for love of her, such mani- 
festations of absurdity on the part of the lady would inevitably 
follow as would annoy Croft beyond endurance; and it was 
Mrs. Ogleby’s plan that she herself should treat him with a 
respectful deference and timid regard for his opinions which 
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should contrast forcibly with Mrs. Longford’s follies, and thus 
insensibly draw him on to regard herself with a tenderer feel- 
ing. As he was a lawyer, she was aware that at any time she 
could invent grounds for consulting him in his professional 
capacity, and so could ensure any reasonable amount of per- 
sonal interviews. As she was a person capable of rapid de- 
cision at any moment of emergency, she now suddenly matured 
this part of her scheme, and lost not a moment in seizing the 
opportunity placed before her. 

‘* Dear Mrs. Longford!” she exclaimed, pretending to be 
out of breath with alarm, ‘I’m so delighted to see you. My 
nerves are dreadfully shaken, and a thunder-storm drives me 
to distraction. I don’t know what to advise you ; there seems 
not to be a cottage that we could reach without being soaked 
through and through before getting to it. But let us run at 
once under those large trees; it will be some time before the 
rain gets through the branches, and perhaps by that time the 
storm will be over.” 

So saying she seized Mrs. Longford’s arm, and drew the 
terrified and overpowered lady into the temporary shelter. 

“There!” she cried, as they placed themselves against the 
knotted trunk of a huge elm, “ that will do for a few minutes, 
at any rate. And really it is quite a treat to see so beautiful 
a scene under such a remarkably grand effect. How strikingly 
those dense clouds bring out the prominent features of the 
landscape! Just look at that old red house, that a gleam of 
light is just now falling upon; whose house is it? It seems 
a comfortable. place enough.” 

*¢ Oh, don’t you know it ?” said Mrs. Longford ; ‘ that’s Mr. 
Croft’s ; and a pretty wealthy man he is, every body says.” 

‘‘ Then no doubt his house is as comfortable inside as the 
outside promises.” 

‘* T never was in it but once or twice in my poor husband’s 
time,” replied the other ; “‘ and Mr. Croft, you know, is not at 
all a marrying man, every body says, so it’s not at all likely 
there will ever be a lady there; so you know ——” 

‘Oh, Mrs. Longford,” cried Mrs. Ogleby, ‘ Mr. Croft 
not likely to have a wife! How can you say so? If a certain 
fair lady’s heart were not as obdurate as marble, they say that 
nice-looking house would not long be without a mistress. 
Men like Mr. Croft, with his serious and solid character, gene- 
rally like to marry widows, I have observed; at least hand- 
some widows.” 

** Mr. Croft going to marry!” echoed the astonished Mrs. 
Longford. ‘‘ You don’t say so? Oh, how strange! and such 
aman too! anda widow! But whois it to be? Do tell me, 
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dear Mrs. Ogleby ; I do so long to know. It really will be 
delightful. There’s not been a wedding here for years and 
years.” 

‘Oh, fie, Mrs. Longford,” said the other, with a crafty 
smile ; “you are foo cunning. When all the world says a 
thing, you know, it must be true.” 

‘‘T protest to you that it is the very first time I have heard 
of it,” rejoined Mrs. Longford; ‘* but, oh, ,dear! here’s the 
rain beginning to drop through upon us.” 

“Come this way a little, then; it’s perfectly dry here,” 
said the other. ‘ But are you really ignorant of the state of 
the case ?” she continued. 

‘* Absolutely, positively.” 

« Then I suppose I have said what I ought not to have 
said; so, if you please, my dear madam, don’t let what I have 
said go a step further. Don’t mention it for the world to 
any one. You know it would look so bad if you were to say 
any thing about it to any one.” 

*‘ Goodness gracious!” cried the poor lady, almost out of 
her wits with terror at the rolling thunder, with distress at 
the thought of getting wet through, and with bewildered 
curiosity excited by her companion’s mysterious hints: ‘‘ good- 
ness gracious! my dear madam, it’s all a riddle tome. You 
really must tell me what it means. How very strange you 
look! I’m really quite frightened. Do tell me, what is it ?” 

“TI dare say this accounts for Mr. Croft’s never laughing, 
and hardly ever smiling,” continued Mrs. Ogleby, as if talk- 
ing to herself. ‘*‘ No wonder, poor man, with his noble cha- 
racter, and with such a sorrow upon his mind. How deep it 
must go into a heart like his! And such a handsome man 
too: 

““Oh, Mrs. Ogleby, do tell me!” exclaimed Mrs. Long- 
ford. ‘* Whatisit? Whats the matter? What have I to 
do with it ?” 

** My dear madam,” said the other, thus adjured, “ is it 
possible that you have no idea of what every body says, that 
Mr. Croft has been for years cherishing a secret attachment 
to yourself 2?” 

Mrs. Longford was so astounded at this intelligence, that 
she actually forgot to cry out with fright at a tremendous 
peal of thunder which at this very moment burst over their 
heads, followed by a sudden increase in the heaviness of the 
rain. She looked into the face of her companion with a 
steady gaze of utter bewilderment, turning almost pale with 
a feeling akin to alarm. 


‘Why, Mrs. Longford,” continued the other lady, ‘ you 
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look positively frightened. Do you mean to say that this is 
the first time you have heard of it? Then it is plain I have 
made a great mistake, and let out a secret which I ought 
never to have mentioned.” 

‘© Oh, Mrs. Ogleby,” replied Mrs. Longford, at last gain- 
ing breath, ‘‘it is impossible! You don’t say so? No, it 
can’t be! And I never,—no, never,—gave him one word of 
encouragement. It really is quite But, come now, I’m 
sure you're joking. I never did; no! I’m sure—it’s all a 
mistake. Depend on it, it’s all a falsehood from beginning 
to end.” 

‘‘ Well, my dear madam,” said the other, ‘‘ you know best, 
no doubt. At least you know best about your own feelings; 
but you must give me leave to say that you are not the best 
judge as to Mr. Croft’s. J assure you every body says you 
are using him very ill; and that if you don’t give him some 
distinct idea of your wishes before long, you will have much 
to answer for. But we can talk it over another time. ‘The 
rain is coming through the branches so fast that we really 
must run for it.” 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear! what is to be done?” cried poor 
bewildered Mrs. Longford: ‘ I don’t know what to do. I 
had thought of begging Mr. Croft’s housekeeper to give us 
shelter; but now, after what you have said—oh, dear! only 
think !—not for the world— what would people say? And 
to think of my never suspecting it !” 

‘‘] fear we must put etiquette out of the question just 
now,” rejoined Mrs. Ogleby, in a tone of serious firmness. 
‘© When life itself is at stake, we must forget the foolish 
censoriousness of the world.” 

** Good gracious! what is it?” exclaimed Mrs. Longford ; 
‘life at stake! I hope there’s nobody going to kill himself, 
or to kill you or me.” 

‘Why, my dear madam,” said her companion, ‘ don’t 
you know that there’s nothing so dangerous as to stand under 
a tree in a thunder-storm? Only last week three people were 
killed by a stroke of lightning under just such an elm as this ; 
and the tree itself was shivered to fragments. I once knew 
a whole family who took refuge under —oh, what a frightful 
flash !—we shall certainly be struck dead! Run, run; come, 
for your life: any where; into the house; any thing rather 
than stay here to be killed.” 

And so saying, she seized the arm of the overpowered 
Mrs. Longford, and forced her through the storm towards 
Mr. Croft’s gate. At the gate Mrs. Longford stopped, and 
refused to move. 
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‘© Oh,” she cried, in miserable agitation, ‘if Mr. Croft 
should be at home !” 

‘¢ But he is not,” replied Mrs. Ogleby, extemporising a 
falsehood, ‘ I saw him riding hard away from the house just 
before you came up. He must be miles away by this time. 
Come, my dear madam, run for your life. Look at these 
frightful black clouds; they are charged with lightning, and 
will break over our heads in another half-minute.” 

And away she dragged her victim; and the half-minute 
had hardly elapsed before they stood at the house-door. Mrs. 
Ogleby rang the bell violently; and the moment the door 
was opened dashed into the house, still holding Mrs. Longford 
by the arm. Mr. Croft’s housekeeper, Mrs. Williams, stood 
just within, and barely escaped being prostrated by the unex- 
pected inroad of the two ladies. Mrs. Williams was a widow, 
respectable, middle-aged, gossiping, and managing, who had 
lived for some time in Croft’s service. A little boy, her only 
child, also lived in the house, one of the many recipients of 
Croft’s generous bounty. He nowstood by his mother’s side, 
clinging close to her by her gown, and staring at the visitors 
with the open eyes of childhood when it is half-forward and 
half-shy. 

Mrs. Ogleby threw herself, as if fainting with exhaustion, 
into a hall-chair, and then announced to the housekeeper in a 
profuse stream of words the terror of Mrs. Longford and her- 
self at the storm, and begged a few minutes’ shelter. The 
housekeeper made a civil reply, and infinitely relieved Mrs. 
Ovleby’s real fears by informing ber that her master was from 
home, and would not return till the next day. She then led 
the two ladies into. the drawing-room, and left them to them- 
selves. 

‘This will never do,” said Mrs. Ogleby to herself. ‘I 
must positively see the rest of the house, by hook or by crook. 
This tremendously proper old lady must. be got at, in some 
way or other.” 

The door of the room now gently opened, and the round 
chubby face of the boy peeped shyly in. <A happy thought 
struck the meditating Mrs. Ogleby. She was on her feet in 
an instant, and in another had caught the child in her arms 
and sat down again with him standing at her side. She was 
not generally very successful with children, for whom in fact 
she cared nothing ; but she was soon on easy terms of famili- 
arity with little Dick Williams. 

“ What's this?” said she to him, holding up a piece of 
silver. ‘* And who is it for ?” 


The boy’s eyes glistened. 
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“‘ That’s a shilling,” said he. 

“No,” said the lady, “it’s a half-crown. But who am 
I going to give it to?” 

“Me!” cried the child. 

‘To be sure,” said the lady. ‘* And tell mother it’s to 
buy the prettiest cap she can get to put upon these pretty 
little flaxen curls.” 

The boy flew out of the room; and whatever he said to his 
mother, it is certain that he told his tale with sufficient accu- 
racy to satisfy Mrs. Ogleby. <A quarter of an hour elapsed, 
during which she was employed in calming the agitation of 
Mrs. Longford, and assuring her that there was no impro- 
priety in her staying in the house till the storm had passed, 
when the door again opened, and Mrs. Williams entered, with 
good humour on her face and a tea-tray in her hands. With 
innumerable apologies for the absence of cream, which she 
declared was all gone sour with the thunder, she then pro- 
ceeded to console the ladies with as many cups of tea and as 
many pieces of sweet cake as she could induce them to swallow. 
Under these cheering influences Mrs. Longford’s spirits began 
to revive, while Mrs. Ogleby summoned up her energies for 
the task she had set herself; a task which was rendered all 
the more agreeable by the contemplation of the very good 
taste and capital condition of the furniture of the drawing- 
room in which they were seated. 

‘What a comfortable sofa!” she exclaimed, leaning back 
in an attitude of perfect enjoyment after declining Mrs. 
Williams’s pressing invitation to drink an additional cup of 
tea. ‘‘ And how admirably well kept all the furniture seems 
to be! I never saw a bachelor’s house kept in such good con- 
dition before.” 

The bland smile which this elicited from the housekeeper 
was not lost upon Mrs. Ogleby. 

‘‘T always think there is no house so pleasant as a bache- 
lor’s house, every thing is so orderly and regular; no mistress 
to interfere with the master’s comforts, no children to knock 
things about and destroy them ; provided only the master has 
the rare happiness of having good servants. Is all the rest of 
the house as comfortable and pleasant as this room, Mrs. 
Williams ?” 

‘You shall see, ma’am, if you will be so good as to look 
at it. Master has a few very grand pictures, as they tell me ; 
and now and then gentlefolks come to see them, who of course 
would not care to see any thing else in it. But somehow 
master don’t seem to care as much as he once did for pictures 
and that like. It’s all kept as neat and as careful as ever, but 
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his heart seems to be somewhere else. I do believe there’s 
not a more generous gentleman, and thinks more of others, in 
all the county, let alone other places.” 

Mrs. Ogleby cast a knowing glance at Mrs. Longford, as 
much as to say, ‘“‘ You see it is just as 1 told you.” Mrs. 
Longford was so bewildered that she could say nothing, but 
silently followed the housekeeper as she led the way to the 
rest of the house. In the dining-room, among a few really 
valuable specimens of the old Italian Catholic schools, were 
two miniatures of a lady and a gentleman. Mrs. Ogleby’s 
attention was attracted by the latter. She was for once un- 
affectedly interested, and, she could hardly tell why, was 
puzzling herself to decide who it could be. She was confi- 
dent that she knew the face, and she undoubtedly admired it ; 
but she could assign it to no living individual. 

““The old lady is Mr. Croft’s mother, ma’am,” observed 
the housekeeper; ‘‘ and the other is master himself.” 

“What! Mr. Croft?’ exclaimed Mrs. Ogleby. ‘ Im- 
possible! It’s like, and yet it’s totally unlike. Ah, I see 
how it is; the features are the same, but the expression is 
totally changed. How very singular !” 

And she went on examining the portrait, forgetting Mrs. 
Longford and every thing else. 

“Painted many years ago, I suppose?” she asked at 
length. = 

‘“‘ Only seven or eight, I believe,” said the housekeeper. 

‘“¢ How strange !” said Mrs. Ogleby, almost to herself. 
‘The change seems impossible. Why this is the portrait of 
a gay, lively, almost frivolous young man. Certainly age and 
gravity become some faces wonderfully.” 

They next went to the library; a large room, so loaded 
with crowded book-shelves that scarcely a foot of wall was 
visible. The state of the chairs and tables also showed that it 
Was a room in constant use by its owner. 

‘And here no doubt Mr. Croft spends most of his time,” 
observed Mrs. Ogleby. ‘I have no doubt he is a man who 
loves a library better than a dining-room, and a good book 
more than a good dinner.” | 

‘* Bless you, ma’am,” exclaimed the housekeeper, “ in- 
deed he does. Such a man for reading I do believe never was 
known. Why he’s always in this room, and can’t bear to be 
disturbed. And as to dinners, he cares for them no more 
than the dead. It quite goes to my heart to see such beauti- 
ful dinners as I send up to him come down almost untouched. 
Tell me of the monks over there at St. Oswald's, why they’re 
a joke tomy master. He doesn’t touch meat oftener than once 
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or twice a-week ; and as to a good breakfast, I’m confident he 
hasn’t had one for these many years past.” 

“You don’t say so!” interposed Mrs. Longford, now 
speaking for the first time since they had left the drawing- 
room. ‘‘ Really, Mrs. Williams, it seems quite shocking. 
How very cross I should be, if I had always to go without my 
breakfast !” 

“No doubt Mr. Croft is never cross with any one,” re- 
marked Mrs. Ogleby, in a tone of inquiry. 

*¢ Well, as to that, ma’am,” said the housekeeper, “I can’t 
say quite that exactly. Not but his temper’s very good and 
kind, and he seems always quite ready to be put upon by 
every body. I say sometimes he seems as if he'd not a bit of 
spirit in him. But then, now and then, though not often, he 
does break out quite awful. We had one maid that went 
away from the situation only because of the dreadful scolding 
he gave her about going into that little bit of a room there 
one day when the door was left unlocked, and he didn’t give 
her leave. She said she wouldn’t face such a master again, 
no, not for five-and-twenty pounds a-year wages.” 

‘“‘ Dear me !” exclaimed Mrs. Longford, looking quite pale, 
and thinking how alarming it would be if Mr. Croft treated 
her to one of his passionate outbreaks, in consequence of her 
trifling with his attachment. ‘‘ Dear me!” she said, “ what 
can there be so bad in going into a room ?” 

“‘Can’t say, ma’am, indeed,” replied the faithful house- 
keeper; ‘‘I never pry into master’s secrets. If he hkes to 
lock up a room, well and good; it’s his house, and he has as 
good right to lock up one part of it as I have to lock up my 
boxes.” 

‘© But what room is it you are speaking of?” asked Mrs. 
Ogleby, whose curiosity was somehow aroused. 

*‘ A little room that you go into by that door,” said the 
housekeeper, pointing to a door so surrounded by book-shelves 
that it looked as if it opened only intoa closet. ‘‘ There’s 
nothing to see in the room; I’ve been in it many times, when 
master has it cleaned out, which he does sometimes. It’s 
quite empty, except for a great sloping board, for all the 
world like the wooden things they make for young ladies 
with weak backs to lie upon. I fancy master sleeps some- 
times on that board; but, then, nobody could sleep upon it, 
especially a thin man like Mr. Croft.” 

‘Then why is it always kept locked?” asked Mrs. 
Ogleby. 

“‘ Can’t say, indeed,” replied the servant. ‘‘ All I know is, 
that master keeps the key himself; and I don’t know where 
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itis. I have to get it from him whenever scrubbing-time comes 
round again.” 

“‘ But I know,” suddenly observed the housekeeper’s little 
boy, who was following the party from room to room, and 
listening silently to all that was said. 

“Do you?” said Mrs. Ogleby. 

“Yes, that I do,” said the boy; “he keeps it in that 
drawer there—” pointing to a drawer in a writing-table— 
‘for I saw him put it there last Sunday.”” And the child ran 
to the drawer in question, and tried to open it., It was, how- 
ever, as every one expected, securely locked. 

** Dick,” said his mother, ‘‘ you’re a naughty boy. How 
often have I told you not to go peeping into places that don’t 
concern you !”’ 

The boy hung his head, and looked sheepish; but Mrs. 
Ogleby’s curiosity was thoroughly aroused. She could not 
have told why, if she had been asked to explain her feelings ; 
but so it was, that every thing she saw and heard served only 
to quicken her interest in Mr. Croft and his affairs, and to 
stimulate her desire to know more of him and his circum- 
stances. She was one of those persons of extremely strong 
and determined character, who walk independent and un- 
touched through life, until they come into contact with some 
mind at once more powerful and determined than themselves, 
and possessing besides some decided attractions to their feel- 
ings or their interests. Up to the present time she had never 
felt the smallest disposition to yield a thought or an act to 
mortal man or woman. It had never even occurred to her for 
a moment to think that any human being could control or 
rule her, But now her hour was come, and she felt that it 
was come ; and she made no opposition to the newly-born ideas 
in her mind. From her first meeting with Croft she had been 
agreeably impressed with his manner and appearance, and the 
calm steadiness of his countenance and conversation had com- 
pelled her involuntarily to respect him. At first she had 
judged him as she judged every one else, namely, by herself, 
and had given him credit for no more sincerity or single- 
minded religiousness than she attributed to the rest of the 
world who were gifted’ with brains. For Mrs. Ogleby was 
one of that common class who suppose that earnest religious 
devotion is the quality of inferior minds alone; the refuge of 
weak heads and soft hearts, who, unable to stand alone among 
their fellows, cling to devotional practices for the sake of the 
comfortable emotions they thus secure, and follow a spiritual 
guide because they are too feeble to guide themselves. She 
therefore at once scorned and disliked them; and if a strong 
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man appeared to be also a religious man, she set it down to 
deliberate craft, and neither liked him better nor less for his 
duplicity. 

But now, in some inexplicable way, she felt convinced that 
Croft was a man of another mould. Her woman’s heart was 
touched, and her judgment was influenced also. For she was 
a woman, after all; and the first entrance of feelings bearing 
any likeness to true affection and to the submission of her 
mind to one stronger than herself was so sweet, that she 
yielded without reluctance to the fascination. As for her 
notions of moral right and wrong, they remained untouched. 
The conscience was as dead as ever. It was a purely human 
homage which she paid to the natural nobility of a fellow- 
creature, formed, as she supposed, at once to satisfy her ideas 
of greatness and to please her imagination and taste. The 
feelings thus gradually elicited made her only the more eager 
to know more of the man whom she began to regard with an 
intensity of interest. And curiosity being an infirmity in her 
character, which a whole life of unprincipled indulgence had 
fostered into an absolute vice, she felt an eagerness to know 
the secret of this forbidden apartment—if secret there really 
was—which a better person would have found it difficult to 
control. . Of that pure and honourable love which prompts 
to a tender respect for the person beloved, Mrs. Ogleby had 
none. At any rate, she said to herself, she must gratify her 
wishes. The only question was, how to do it without ex- 
citing suspicion in people’s minds. While Mrs. Longford and 
the housekeeper continued their gossiping, she accordingly 
pretended to examine the backs of the books on the shelves, 
with a harmless literary interest, and in a brief space had hit 
upon an ingenious device. 

Appearing to be attracted by some books above her head, 
she reached a chair, and mounting upon it, took down two or 
three volumes and carefully replaced them. Then she jumped 
from the chair, and fell upon the floor with a cry of pain. 

‘Oh dear! oh dear! what zs the matter?” cried Mrs. 
Longford, while the housekeeper rushed to the assistance of 
the prostrate lady, and attempted to lift her from the ground. 

**Qh, don’t touch me!” cried Mrs. Ogleby, ‘‘ for heaven's 
sake, don’t touch me! I’ve sprained my ancle dreadfully, I 
fear. I couldn’t bear to be moved just yet. Oh, how sharp 
the pain is! Could you be so kind as to let me have a glass 
of water immediately, Mrs. Williams? I fear I shall faint.” 

“Oh, don’t! don’t! for goodness’ sake, don’t faint!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Longford, stooping down and endeavouring to 
support her. ‘Do run, Mrs. Williams, and get some: sal- 
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volatile, or some wine, or some any thing. Oh dear! suppose 
Mr. Croft should come home and find us all here! What 
would he think of me? And in his own library too! For 
goodness’ sake, my dear Mrs. Ogleby, pray don’t faint. You 
don’t look so very pale, after all.” 

Here the fallen lady made an apparent effort to rise; but 
sank down again, with a fresh cry ; nor until the housekeeper 
returned, not with sal-volatile, for it was a thing unknown in 
the house, but with a lighted candle and a whole handful of’ 
feathers, would she make another attempt at moving. Then, 
when the worthy Williams proceeded to thrust the lighted 
feathers under her nose, with kind but rough haste, she slowly 
rose, and hobbled to an arm-chair, with all the gestures of a 
person suffering from a severe sprain. Meanwhile the storm 
without was clearing off, and Mrs. Longford was getting into 
a fidget to depart without delay. 

‘“‘ Well,” said Mrs. Ogleby at last, “Sif you must go, you 
must; and, indeed, if Mrs. Williams will allow me to remain 
here for an hour or so, and rest, while you go and send some 
conveyance to fetch me, by that time, no doubt, I shall feel 
strong enough to move.” 

To this proposal the worthy housekeeper, who was zea- 
lously occupied in rubbing the ancle supposed to be injured, 
and rejoicing over the fact that it did not appear to be much 
swelled, instantly acceded; and after a little more talk, Mrs. 
Longford went her way, promising that her pony - carriage 
should return in three quarters of an hour, or an hour at the 
farthest. 

‘Oh dear, I feel so sleepy!” said Mrs. Ogleby, as soon as 
she was alone with the housekeeper. ‘I always do after I 
have been near fainting. Could I lie down on a sofa some- 
where until the carriage comes? It would refresh me more 
than any thing. Give me your arm, Mrs. Williams, and let 
me try to walk. Oh,” she cried, after rising from the chair, 
“it’s impossible. I don’t think I can move just yet. Do you 
think I might stay quietly here till the carriage comes? I am 
sure I could sleep in this very comfortable chair; and then 
perhaps the man that brings the carriage might help to carry 
me down stairs.” 

Mrs. Williams could not say nay, and half-unwillingly she 
at length left Mrs. Ogleby to her slumbers, promising that no 
one should disturb them. The moment her retreating foot- 
steps were no longer audible, Mrs. Ogleby walked softly to 
the door, listened, and hearing nothing, turned the key as 
gently as possible. She then sat down, and for the first time 
her cheeks really lost their colour. She breathed rapidly, held 
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her hands tightly one within another, and her eyes looked in- 
tently into space. Should she do it, she thought to herself, 
after all? It would be the first time in her life that she had 
actually perpetrated such an enormity. She had often read 
other people’s letters and papers, opened their drawers and 
examined their contents, and listened to conversations not 
meant for her ear. All this she had repeatedly done, and 
she knew that many other persons, not of any very remarkable 
depravity, were guilty of the same meannesses. But here she 
was contemplating a step further, which if much the same in 
practical result, was condemned much more severely by the 
judgment of the world. Often as she had meditated on the 
possibility of doing such a thing, and conscious as she had 
been of what the world would say when she had acquired the 
skill which she now proposed to put into practice, she had 
never felt so keenly the shameful character of the act for 
which she was preparing. She sat vaguely dreaming for a 
minute or two, when the image of Mr. Croft crossed her 
mind’s eye, and instead of quelling the disorder of her brain, 
only roused her to a more passionate longing to know his 
character and history. 

‘Why should I fear?” she murmured to herself, starting 
to her feet. ‘‘ No one can know it. Why should I care for 
the opinions of an idiot world ?” 

And she hastily put her hand into her pocket, and drew 
from it a knife containing, besides its blades, two or three of 
those curious little instruments in which the ingenuity of the 
cutler delights to exhibit itself. The uninitiated would have 
been puzzled to assign a particular use to all these little 
strange-looking pieces of steel; but Mrs. Ogleby was well 
aware, that, though not originally designed for that purpose, 
one of them was capable of being used as a picklock. This 
she opened, and with trembling hands applied to the lock of 
the drawer which the child had pointed out as containing the 
key of the door of the forbidden apartment. She preferred 
this course to trying the lock of the door itself; partly because 
she doubted whether she should be able to open a large and 
strong lock, and partly because she thought it likely that 
Mr. Croft would be much more astonished at finding the door 
unlocked than the drawer. 

As she proceeded, her hesitation soon ceased. Conscience, 
if conscience had any thing to do with her first timidity, lay 
silent and motionless; and her hands regained their accus- 
tomed steadiness. After a short trial she opened the drawer; 
her eyes sparkled as she saw a large key lying within it; she 
seized it, walked across the room, listening as she went to 
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hear if any one was approaching, and opened the door whose 
security was the object of Mr. Croft’s anxious care. A feel- 
ing of disappointment and anger with herself came across her 
as she entered the room, and saw nothing to reward her pains. 
It was a small apartment, with one window, having the blind 
drawn down, with no carpet; and the only contents being a 
single chair, a small and common-looking old mahogany table, 
and the sloping-board of which the housekeeper had told her, 
and which she recognised as exceedingly like the apparatus 
on which she had been made to recline when a school-girl. 
On the walls there was nothing except a plain cross of black 
wood. She felt disgusted and confused, and almost smiled 
at herself for having taken so much pains with so poor a 
result. Almost unconsciously she went up to the cross, and 
looked at it closely. She perceived that it had formerly 
been part of a crucifix, from the holes in the wood made by 
the nails which had attached to it the Sacred Figure Itself. 
They appeared to have been torn out by some unskilful 
hand. The fact did not awake in her any speculations; for 
no one cared less than Mrs. Ogleby for any of the external 
objects of religion. Even as a girl she had shown less in- 
terest in such things than is usual with children tolerably 
well brought up. 

She was about to leave the room disappointed, when she 
noticed that the table had a drawer in it. It struck her that 
there might be something worth seeing there laid by. With 
some little interest she proceeded to open the drawer; but it 
was locked. Before employing her picklock she gave another 
pull; for the table was old and rickety, and the lock seemed 
somewhat shaky. It yielded to her hand; and as her eyes 
devoured what she saw, she felt actually faint and sick, and 
sank upon the chair to recover herself from the strange emo- 
tion. In the drawer lay one of those scourges, well known to 
Catholics under the name of a “ discipline.” She would not 
have thought much of that, for she had seen such things in 
former days; but the discipline before her was covered with 
clotted blood. Breathing rapidly, and almost trembling, she 
soon rose again, and could not refrain, though with a sensa- 
tion of horror, from touching the crimsoned thongs with her 
finger. She felt that the blood was not yet dried; and this 
proof of the recent use of the instrument made her literally 
shudder. She looked on stedfastly for a few minutes, then 
closed the drawer, retreated into the adjoining room, locking 
the door after her, and carefully replaced the key in its ori- 
ginal place. She then unlocked the door of the library, 
expecting that some one might soon be approaching, sat down 
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in the place where she had been left, and yielded her whole 
soul to the emotions that rose within it. 

Many a woman would have been so affected by the con- 
viction thus acquired of the terrible austerity of Croft’s reli- 
gion, as to have found all feelings of a tender character to- 
wards him instantly put to flight; and especially in the case 
of those who, like Mrs. Ogleby, were conscious hypocrites in 
their own religious professions. With her the result was alto- 
gether different—she felt absolutely fascinated. ‘The intensity 
of his sincerity, which she seemed to read written before her 
in letters of blood, served to extort from her vigorous mind a 
homage more complete than ever. A species of pity for his 
sufferings also sprang up in her bosom. For the first time 
since she had grown up she was conscious of a kind of longing 
to soothe the pains of a human soul, and to be loved in return 
for her tender sympathies. All these feelings, however, were 
at the time overmastered by a sense of fear and amazement, 
and by the consciousness that she was getting into a new world 
of ideas and passions, and that there were depths in the human 
breast which she had never yet learned to fathom. When 
the housekeeper at length entered the library, and announced 
that the carriage was come, she was really looking extremely 
ill; and that worthy woman sincerely compassionated her as 
she hobbled down stairs to take her departure. Mrs. Ogleby 
was quite alive to the necessity of keeping up the part she was 
playing, and limped along, leaning on Mrs. Williams’s arm, 
with the skill of an accomplished artiste. The fresh air re- 
vived her; the sun was now shining brilliantly ; the breeze 
was laden with perfumes; the birds sang from every tree ; 
and by the time she reached Burleigh she had regained her 
self-possession, and had nerved herself with more energy than 
ever towards the task of winning Croft. She suffered herself 
to be half-lifted from the carriage with an air of graceful lan- 
guor, and thanked Mary Somerset for her kind aid with an 
apparent warmth which almost conciliated that young lady's 
regard, and made her think she had been unjust towards her 
father and mother’s guest. 


(To be continued. 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE PASSION AT OBER-AMMERGAU. 


[In the sketch of medieval plays, completed in a late Number, 
mention is made of the solitary instanee in which (as far as we know) 
they have descended to modern times. An account of the Mystery of 
the Passion, as still performed at Ober-Ammergau in Bavaria, appeared 
some years ago in the Rambler; it was, however, but brief; and our 
readers will probably be glad to see a fuller and more complete record 
of so remarkable a scene as that witnessed by Mr. Raby, the gentleman 
whose account we originally published, and who has favoured us with 
the following more detailed and most interesting picture. } 


I witnessep the performances in 1850, on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 8th; and will describe the whole scene, only premising 
that the miracle-play in question originated as follows :—In 
1633, Partenkirchen, Eschenlohe, and Shohlgrule, villages 
adjacent to Ober-Ammergau, but separated from it by a high 
mountain, were visited by a sort of plague, which carried off 
half the population. For a short time Ober-Ammergau, pro- 
tected by its situation and the precautions taken, escaped the 
scourge. But a field-labourer of the place, employed for the 
summer at Eschenlohe, anxious to assist at the wake of his 
native village, approached it by a secret mountain-path, and 
brought with him the infection, of which he and all his family, 
with eighty more persons, died in less than a week. Under 
the pressure of such a calamity, the community, with the 
advice of their pastor and the neighbouring monks of Ettal, 
made a solemn vow of deprecation, engaging publicly to per- 
form every ten years for ever the miracle-play of our Saviour’s 
passion and death, as a homage of thanksgiving and work of 
edification. The plague is said to have ceased directly ; and 
the following year the vow was fulfilled for the first time. To 
this votive character of their play, the community of Ober- 
Ammergau were mainly indebted for being able to save it from 
total suppression in 1810, as related above. ‘That the custom 
of acting miracle-plays at the villages was observed from re- 
mote medizval times in the same manner as every where else, 
local chronicles attest. | 

I left Partenkirchen at five o’clock in the morning, so as 
to arrive in good time for the beginning of the miracle-play 
at eight. After a brisk drive of an hour, I reached the foot 
of the long and steep ascent to the Ammer valley, and had to 
alight and walk till the summit was attained. Here I encoun- 
tered other vehicles filled with company of all sorts, also ar- 
rived, as well as numerous pedestrians, including many priests, 
some of whom had been walking all night long. At last the 
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cupola of the unfinished church of Ettal, so much admired for 
its architecture, and still more so for its rich-toned organ, ap- 
peared in sight crowning the hill. At this place peasant-boys 
came running up to us with play-bills for sale. I bought one ; 
and a strangely solemn effect it produced on my mind, as I 
read the advertisement it contained, as follows :—‘ The great 
Sacrifice of Reconciliation on Golgotha, or the history of the 
Passion of Jesus, according to the four Evangelists, with plas- 
tic tableaux from the Old Testament, faithfully presented for 
devout reflection and edification, by gracious permission of 
lawful authority, at Ober-Ammergau in Upper Bavaria.” At 
the foot of the bill were the words: ‘‘ Behold and see if there 
be any sorrow like unto My sorrow.” Impatient to arrive at 
the spot, I at once resumed my seat behind the driver, who 
hastened on at full speed, and in another half-hour brought 
me to my destination, the bleak and straggling village of Ober- 
Ammergau, with its quaintly frescoed walls and houses. It 
was a few minutes past seven o’clock, the church-bells were 
ringing, mortars exploding, and every thing in a state of un- 
speakable confusion, from the concourse of carriages and 
strangers. Mass over, I made my way with some difficulty to 
the ticket-office, procured the best seat I could, and followed 
the stream of people to the theatre, erected on a large mea- 
dow outside the village. On taking my seat, and standing up 
to look around me, I found myself in a square enclosure of 
wood of vast dimensions, open to the sky, with rows of benches 
rising like an amphitheatre from the orchestra to the oppo- 
site end, where the view was terminated by the “ noble gal- 
lery,” or boxes, a few reserved seats raised above the rest, de- 
corated with flags and placed under cover. The entire struc- 
ture, I was told, was calculated to accommodate 6000 spec- 
tators. Immediately before me was the stage, surmounted by 
colossal figures of Faith, Hope, and Charity, painted on the 
lofty frontispiece. It was not composed of three stories repre- 
senting heaven, earth, and hell, as I have described in the first 
part of this essay; but, agreeably to the revised form of the 
miracle-play as now acted, it was divided into two parts— 
namely, the proscenium, or outward stage before the curtain, 
and the inner stage behind it. The former measured 90 feet 
in width, and projected about 16 feet before the latter. It 
exhibited, on the right hand, the house of Annas the high- 
priest, and on the left that of Pilate, both provided with bal- 
conies, and connected with the side-scenes by arches, through 
which the eye caught a perspective of the streets of Jerusalem. 
These houses shut in the inner stage, about 30 feet wide, the 
curtain of which hung between them; and this being also 
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painted to represent a scene in Jerusalem, the entire back- 
ground of the outward stage displayed a view of the Holy 
City. 

The whole of these scenic decorations, it is true, were exe- 
cuted in a manner rude enough, and no doubt sinned a good 
deal against correct taste; but it not the less produced a pow- 
erful effect cn the imagination by its novelty, its significancy, 
and a certain barbaric grandeur of design evinced throughout. 
Meanwhile the audience kept pouring in at every door, pre- 
senting in the bright sunshine a most animating spectacle, 
especially the peasantry from various parts of Bavaria and 
Tyrol in their picturesque variety of costume. Their beha- 
viour, too, was fully in keeping with the occasion ; a subdued 
tone prevailing over the din of voices, and a gravity pervading 
the looks of every one, indicating the consciousness of a so- 
lemn act. Indeed, I was struck by observing not a few, as 
if in church, absorbed in pious meditation, or saying their 
prayers. tight o'clock, the hour appointed for the perform- 
ance to begin, at length struck. After a few minutes’ delay, 
three discharges of cannon gave the anxiously-expected signal, 
and the orchestra immediately struck up the overture. At 
first it was scarcely audible in the confusion of people still 
settling in their seats. Gradually a profound silence prevailed. 
As the overture drew to its close, all eyes were intently fixed 
on the stage, where, as the last melancholy chords still vibrate 
on the ear, a stately figure slowly enters from the right hand, 
presently followed by seven others gradually diminishing in 
height to the last. They are met by seven more from the 
opposite side, and all range themselves in a row like the pipes 
of an organ in the centre of the proscenium. They are of 
both sexes, attired alike in white tunics, gloves, and stockings, 
in flowing mantles of different colours, in richly-embroidered 
belts and sandals, and wear on their heads gilt coronets with 
plumes. The solemnity of their appearance is like that of 
priests issuing forth to celebrate High Mass. On consulting 
my text-book, I found them styled ‘Guardian Spirits;” in 
other words, they were the chorus. Crossing their hands on 
their breasts, and making simultaneously a deep reverence to 
the audience, the leader advanced a step and began the pro- 
logue as follows: 


‘¢ Cast yourselves down in wonder to the earth, 
O race beneath Jehovah’s curse oppress’d ! 
Peace to you! rejoice! Again is grace in Sion. 
Not always is He wrath, the offended One. 
Thus saith the Lord: The sinner’s death 
I wish not, &c.”’ 
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Then, on coming to the words, 


** Behold the mystery of God, Moriah’s sacrifice, 
The image of the Cross on Golgotha,”’ 


the speaker and his companions separate right and left, 
ranging themselves in an oblique line from the pillars of the 
inner stage, the curtain of which rises and discovers a plastic 
tableau of two groups: Adam and Eve driven from Paradise, 
and the Sacrifice of Isaac. Pointing with outstretched hands 
to these tableaux, the chorus of “‘ Guardian Spirits,”’ accom- 
panied by the orchestra, sing their history and symbolical 
meaning. ‘Then the curtain falls, and they take their exit in 
opposite directions, observing the same ceremonious order as 
at their entrance. 

As soon as the “ Guardian Spirits” (whose performance 
was the more interesting, as exhibiting in its full significance 
the classical chorus of the Greek drama, only penetrated by 
a Christian spirit) had retired, the curtain again rose for the 
first act, and displayed the inner stage crowded with the Jew- 
ish populace, strewing boughs and shouting Hosannah! in 
honour of our Saviour’s triumphant entry into Jerusalem, 
who presently emerged to view, arrayed in lilac robe and 
mantle of dark red, sitting on an ass, and attended by His 
disciples. Slowly He advanced, amid the enthusiastic demon- 
stration, on to the proscenium, where He dismounted and 
began to harangue the multitude. It was, indeed, something 
wholly new thus to have our Blessed Lord before me, as it 
were, in His living shape, to see Him move from place to 
place, to hear Him speak to the Jews,—the Man-God, the Sa- 
viour of the world. I confess I had entertained my fears lest 
the awful ideal which the mind vaguely forms from Holy 
Writ and the works of Christian art should be disturbed by 
a dramatic representation; such a one at least as a set of illi- 
terate peasants might be apt to devise. But happily it was 
not so. This sensible appearance of our Lord on the stage, 
if it did not heighten the ideal as it existed in my mind, at 
least made it clearer to my perceptions, and engraved it more 
vividly on my imagination. For while the very looks of the 
actor of the part (a carver in wood at Ober-Ammergau, named 
Pflunger), the native piety and refinement of his features, his 
graceful figure, and parted hair flowing over his shoulders, 
were such as an artist would have chosen to study,—his act- 
ing evinced, in the quiet dignity of his gestures and the unc- 
tion of his voice, despite a certain monotony of tone, that just 
conception of the character he supported, which produced on 
every one the deepest impression. He made it felt from his 
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first entrance, that notwithstanding the shouts of jubilee and 
tokens of veneration that greeted him on all sides, he was the 
predestined victim of the fickle multitude, the Lamb that was 
to die for the sins of the world. The act concluded with the 
scene of His expulsion of the money-changers from the temple, 
amid the applause of the Jewish people and the wrath of the 
Scribes and Pharisees: the whole performed with a homely 
truth of nature that was very striking, and not without some 
pious hilarity on the part of the audience at the upsetting of 
the money-tables, the escape of votive lambs and pigeons, and 
the rage and avarice of the profane traffickers scrambling to 
recover their property. 

The next act, ushered in without pause by the “ Guardian 
Spirits” as at first, and by a plastic tableau of Jacob’s sons 
plotting against their brother Joseph, exhibited the Synedrium 
of the Jewish priests and doctors, met together under the aus- 
pices of Annas and Caiphas to take counsel how Jesus should 
be got rid of. The view of this assembly in full debate, and 
in their variegated robes, was highly imposing. Caiphas was 
the genius of the scene, and with his crescent-shaped mitre 
glittering on his head, opened the proceedings in a speech be- 
ginning: ‘* Most reverend members of our Sacred College !” 
This he delivered in so resolute and fiery a style, and in a tone 
of voice so piercing and sonorous, as most admirably suited 
the part he supported, and stamped him as an actor of no or- 
dinary powers. His vituperative and artful speech lashed the 
assenbly into a perfect tempest of passion. The aggrieved 
money-changers were introduced to lodge their complaints ; 
and with a unanimous resolution to put Jesus to death as a 
blasphemer and seducer of the people, the Synedrium broke 
up and closed the act. 

In the third act, preluded by the chorus as usual, and two 
tableaux of Tobias parting from his parents, and the Bride in 
the Canticles bewailing the loss of the Bridegroom, the scene 
introduced you to the house of Simon the leper at Bethany. 
Our Lord announces to His disciples that He is shortly to be 
separated from them and crucified. At this St. Peter, with 
simple pathos, exclaims: ‘‘O Master, my old head can in no 
wise comprehend this parting !” 

Meanwhile you see Mary Magdalen perfume the feet of 
Jesus with her precious ointment, and wipe them with her 
hair. The disciples murmur at this proceeding. Above all, 
the sordid soul of Judas takes offence, so that he cannot re- 
frain from giving vent to a hypocritical burst of anger. ‘‘O 
what a piece of wanton extravagance!” cries he; ‘‘ three hun- 
dred pennyworth! How many poor people could I not have 
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relieved with it!” Our Saviour’s well-known rebuke follows. 
On His rising to depart, His immaculate and virgin Mother 
appears for the first time on the scene, lamenting over her 
Son, whose hour she feels is come, and seeking to detain 
Him. The fair actress of this most interesting part, it must 
be owned, did not adequately sustain it. She whined and 
whimpered too much for the dignity of Mother of our Lord; 
withal that she seemed deficient in that spirit of resignation 
befitting the handmaid of the Lord. I was told she had 
been to Munich to take lessons from an actress of the theatre 
there, thinking thus to attain perfection; instead of which she 
only got a few vapid airs which spoiled her. For the due 
performance of such a part as hers, she should have studied 
nothing else than the sublime hymn, Stabat Alater dolorosa. 

_ The tableau of the fourth act represented King Assuerus 
on his throne, with his newly-elected queen Esther, the queen 
of the future, on his right hand, and the rejected queen, Vas- 
thi, in her disgrace an emblem of Judaism, on his left. In 
this act you see our Saviour pursuing His way to Jerusalem 
attended by His disciples, who in vain try to dissuade Him 
from His purpose. Judas is the most importunate on this 
subject. ‘ Prithee, Master,” cries he, ‘‘ take measures for our 
future provision. How useful now were those three hundred 
pence!” ‘* Dear friend,” answers Jesus, about to lay down 
His life for the eternal provision of mankind in heaven, ‘‘ dear 
friend, put thy trust in My words.” ‘‘ Am not I keeper of 
the purse?” rejoins Judas; ‘‘ who will take care of us, if I do 
not?” Again Jesus admonishes him, and then proceeds on 
His way, accompanied by Peter and the rest. Judas alone re- 
mains behind. ‘‘ Three hundred pence!” soliloquises he; ‘‘ O 
what a great loss! Did I but possess such a sum, my fortune 
were made! To throw away such valuable ointment on His 
feet; I cannot get over the thought! I will no longer be His 
disciple, I have lost all confidence in Him.” At this juncture, 
a money-changer of the Temple is seen approaching Judas. 
“Truly, he seems in much perplexity,” says the commercial 
speculatist; ‘‘ 1 must see what can be done with him.” He 
then accosts Judas, at first with indifferent questions; then 
he asks him how it fares with his Master, pretending that he 
would like to make the acquaintance of Jesus. ‘ Thou?” 
exclaims Judas, in a tone which sufficiently proves that he 
has ceased to be our Saviour’s disciple, to the crafty money- 
changer. ‘ Coine now, be honest,” continues the latter; “ if 
_affairs are no longer prosperous with Him, I will be on my 
guard against Him.” ‘‘ He has Himself said as much,” re- 
plies Judas, who by this time finds himself surrounded by a 
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whole troop of buyers and sellers, all eager to stand by their 
associate. Judas regards them at first with suspicion, and 
wishes to retire; but they detain him. ‘* Perhaps you also,” 
cries he to them, ‘ would like to be His disciples?” ‘“* By all 
means, if He can hold out to us favourable prospects,” answer 
the gentlemen of the Jewish stock-exchange. ‘‘ Here are His 
prospects,” shouts Judas in reply, exhibiting to their gaze in 
an ironical manner his empty purse. He then relates over 
again in his bitter style the history of the box of precious 
ointment. It is just the language, just the state of mind fa- 
vourable to the designs of his tempters. They lose no time in 
breaking to him the project of betraying Jesus. Judas in- 
quires if he shall thereby be enabled to make good the three 
hundred pence? ‘They promise him a still greater sum. Re- 
morse of conscience now begins to prick him a little ; but the 
thought of the three hundred pence soon counteracts the ef- 
fect. ‘‘ What!” cries he, “ shall I let the money slip through 
my fingers? O thou most precious ointment, now do I know 
for the first time thy real value!” He agrees to consider the 
proposal made to him, and fixes a time for discussing it fur- 
ther. Still mistrustful of him, his seducers will not let him 
quit their company till they have again reminded him of the 
agreement he has entered into, telling him how they rely on 
his word as a man, a friend, and a brother. They then take 
their leave of him. His first impulse is to express his joy at 
having secured the three hundred pence; for money is his de- 
light, the treasure of his soul. Next his conscience gives him 
a few more twinges. ‘* After all,” says he to himself, ‘ the 
Master is such a good man, how can I, who have so often wit- 
nessed his goodness, think of betraying him?” Beyond this 
idea of a ‘‘ good man,” it seems he has not been able to carry 
his appreciation of Jesus, who, on further reflection, he is 
glad to think will best know how, by means of a miracle, to 
protect himself. Besides, as he is actually denounced as a 
rebel against the established religion by the divinely-consti- 
tuted authorities of the state, his ruin is inevitable, together 
with that of every one else associated with him. By such 
sophistical arguments as these he seeks to silence his rising 
scruples; but cannot help feeling great uneasiness of mind in 
spite of all his efforts, concluding his soliloquy with the ex- 
clamation, while cautiously looking about him: ‘‘ Surely no 
one has seen me! I must dissemble. O, that I had but the 
money!” It was truly a powerful delineation in the rough, 
this terrible part of Judas. In the scenes that followed later, 
too, how full of character was the anxious and hurried man- 
ner in which he took the thirty pieces of silver counted out to 
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him by Caiphas, ringing each piece separately on the table to 
prove that it was good metal. Then came his despair and 
suicide. What a husky voice, what distracted looks were his, 
when he burst again into the midst of the Synedrium to de- 
mand the liberation of the divine Master he had betrayed! 
With what disgust and fury did he fling the thirty pieces of 
silver down upon the floor when his demand was scornfully 
rejected, and rush out, exclaiming, “‘ The rack of my con- 
science is too much for me! O, the warning of my Master! 
I heeded it not! My treachery has excluded me for ever 
from the number of his disciples. For me there is no hope, 
no pardon, no salvation more!” What an awful, what a sea- 
sonable lesson to the crowd of rustic spectators, among whom 
perhaps were but too many of that numerous class of Chris- 
tians who remain faithful to their religious duties as long as 
they are sure of enjoying a respectable competency in life, but 
who, as soon as their divine Master begins to talk to them of 
despising riches, and being ready to deny themselves and re- 
nounce the world for His sake, turn round like Judas and de- 
sert Him. In the old cast of the miracle-play, as formerly 
acted at Ober-Ammergau previous to its revision, the suicide of 
Judas was attended by circumstances still more appalling than 
those I witnessed. For when about to hang himself, Belial, 
Lucifer, and other devils appeared on the scene to encourage 
him in his purpose. You saw Belial show him a convenient 
tree, then present him with a cord, and exhort him to make 
use of it with all despatch, telling him his sin was greater than 
the world itself—too great ever to be forgiven. When Judas, 
in the last dreadful struggle with his conscience, still hesitated, 
another devil asked him why he should wish to remain on 
earth always to be pointed at as a thief, an evil-doer, and the 
betrayer of his Master? On his yielding, at last, to their in- 
fernal arguments and approaching the fatal tree, you saw them 
officiously assist their wretched victim to lop off the under 
branches, so that his fall might not be baulked. This done, 
and Judas having tied himself up, Lucifer finally came up and 
congratulated him on his spirited behaviour, assuring him that 
he never was so pleased with him before, and promising him a 
rich reward in the dark kingdom of hell. We may well ima- 
gine what a shudder must have passed through the soul of 
every one at a scene of such infernal irony as this. As soon 
as Judas had turned himself off and was dead, a whole swarm 
of devils fell upon his body, tore out and devoured the en- 
trails, and then carried it off the scene. 

In the fifth act were comprised the events of the Last Sup- 
per. It was the living reality of Leonardo da Vinci's far- 
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famed picture. The plastic tableau by which it was intro- 
duced,—the Israelites eating manna in the desert,—was by far 
the most elaborate and gorgeous of all. Upwards of three 
hundred persons took part in it. I could hardly believe they 
were real men and women, so admirably was the deception 
kept up. In the foreground I observed a woman with a child 
in her arms, certainly not more than three years old, but yet 
so well trained that it held up its little hands to catch the 
manna, motionless as a statue, like the best of them, for at 
least five minutes, till the curtain fell. In this most interest- 
ing act all the incidents of the Last Supper, as detailed in 
the Gospels, were faithfully given. Jtven where the inspired 
writers deviate somewhat from each other, as for example 
respecting the way our Saviour pointed out who was to betray 
Him, no preference was shown, but each way reverently com- 
memorated. You saw Jesus not only dip His hand with Judas 
into the dish, uttering the well-known words according to St. 
Matthew, but directly afterwards put the morsel into the 
mouth of Judas, bidding him do speedily what he intended to 
do, according to St. John. When the ceremony of washing the 
disciples’ feet took place, and you saw our Lord gravely put 
on a woman’s apron for that purpose, tying it fast with its 
long strings, I felt tempted to look round on the audience 
and mark their behaviour. All was solemn attention, and I 
could no where perceive the least sign of hypocritical levity. 
The actor, Pflunger, went through his difficult task, it must be 
owned, with astonishing propriety from first to last. The calm 
dignity of his bearing, which had struck me at first so forcibly, 
never failed him in the most trying situations. Moreover, 
when the imagination 1s powerfully excited and appealed to, 
as it was in the present case, the effect is to produce in it a 
self-creating power which assists in beautifying and in making 
up for the deficiencies of the performance; for you gladly 
overlook a variety of exterior circumstances, or else mentally 
shape them into proper keeping, when it is the pith, the spirit, 
and soul of a dramatic work which absorbs your attention. 

After I had seen Jesus sold by Judas in the sixth act, the 
events of the actual Passion began in the seventh act, ushered 
in by a tableau of Adam eating his bread in the sweat of his 
brow, prefigurative of our Lord’s bloody sweat on Mount 
Olivet. Nine acts more ensued, the whole play thus compris- 
ing sixteen acts in all. These remaining acts may be shortly 
described in their order as follows: 

7. Plastic. Adam eats his bread in the sweat of his brow. 
oe kisses and stabs Amasa. Samson is bound by the Phi- 
istines. 
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Dramatic. Christ 1s betrayed by a kiss, is apprehended, 
and led away. 

8. Plastic. The prophet Micaas is struck for telling King 
Achab the truth. 

Dramatic. Christ is led before Annas, and struck in the 
face. 

9. Plastic. Naboth, though innocent, is condemned to 
death on false testimony. Job is patient under various insults. 

Dramatic. Jesus is taken before Caiphas, condemned to 
death on false evidence, and maltreated by the servants of the 
high-priest. 

10. Plastic. The perjured Achitophel hangs himself. 

Dramatic. Judas returns the thirty pieces of silver, and 
hangs himself in despair. 

11. Plastic. The princes and governors accuse Daniel, 
and urge-his being cast into the lions’ den. 

Dramatic. Jesus is taken before Pilate, pronounced inno- 
cent, and sent to King Herod. 

12. Plastic. King Hanon mocks King David’s ambassa- 
dors. 

Dramatic. Herod treats our Lord as a fool, and sends Him 
back to Pilate. 

13. Plastic. Joseph’s coat, stained with blood, is brought 
to Jacob. The ram for the sacrifice sticking fast by the horns 
in the briers. 

Dramatic. Barabbas proposed instead of Jesus to the Jews. 
The scourging at the pillar. 

14. Plastic. Joseph proclaimed ruler over Egypt. One 
of two rams is chosen te be sacrificed for the sins of the 
people. 

Dramatic. Ecce Homo! Barabbas is set free, and Jesus 
delivered up to be crucified. 

15. Plastic. Isaac, bearing wood, ascends the mountain 
to be sacrificed. Moses sets up the brazen serpent. 

Dramatic. Christ carries His cross, is crucified, expires, is 
taken down and laid in the sepulchre. 

16. Plastic. Jonas is cast alive on the dry land by the 
great fish. The Israelites pass the Red Sea, and the Ingyp- 
tians are swallowed up. 

Dramatic. The holy women visit our Saviour in the se- 
pulchre. His resurrection, and the appearance of an angel. 

It would be a difficult task to describe the succession of 
various emotions, all of the most solemn kind, with which I, 
as well as every one else present on the occasion, followed the 
Incidents represented in these acts. What did it matter, in- 
deed, that I knew all that was going to take place beforehand; 
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that I had read over and over again in the gospels, had heard 
in sermons, had seen painted on canvas, carved in stations, 
aud engraved in steel and wood, how our blessed Redeemer, 
under pretence of concern for the law and the good of the 
otate, was dragged from one high-priest to another, from Pi- 
late to Herod and back again to Pilate, each being anxious 
to devolve on the shoulders of the other the responsibility of 
putting the messenger of divine truth to death; and how at 
last He whose kingdom is not of this world was executed 
as a political delinquent, on evidence the utter falsehood of 
which they every one alike were privy to? The fact was, I 
now saw it all with my bodily eyes theatrically exhibited, and 
this gave it an entirely new interest. 

Among other eminent persons who resorted this year to 
Ober-Ammergau to witness the performance of its far-famed 
miracle-play, was the celebrated actor and historian of the 
German stage, Edward Devrient, who afterwards published in 
the Augsburg Universal Gazette a series of papers about what 
he saw and felt on the occasion. The testimony contained in 
the following extract from those remarkable papers by so high 
an authority on histrionic subjects is the more valuable as 
proceeding from a Protestant. 

‘* When the Saviour,” writes Devrient, ‘‘ is bound and led 
away amid scoffing laughter, and all, even His dearest follow- 
ers, have fled, the impression of the Redeemer’s utter loneli- 
ness among His fellow-men is completed in us in an over- 
powering manner. We have seen and experienced it, how 
every one, even His most intimate disciples, always misunder- 
stood Him, how He always spoke to them in vain; how in the 
hour of His mortal struggle with the thought of His own self- 
sacrifice, it was possible for His four most trusty ones again 
and again to fall asleep in spite of the urgent warning of 
their Master. How Peter could do nothing else than just 
strike a blow, and then run away in order to protest and swear 
three times over that he knew not the man. How no one, 
not even John, whom we have seen so tenderly leaning on the 
breast of his Friend at the Last Supper, goes with Him and 
says, ‘ Where Thou art, there will I also be; and where Thou 
sufferest, there also will I suffer.’ How all, yes all, forsake 
Him and tlee, and He alone walks forth, bound and reviled, 
with infinite love in His breast, to die for so wretched, so 
pitiful a race. This vast solitary greatness it was that first 
(though only in a village miracle-play) brought home to my 
soul the power of dramatic art.” 

In another passage Devrient adverts to the opinion of mo- 
dern critics on the drama, that our Lord’s Passion is an unsuit- 
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able subject for the stage, because the hero only suffers, but 
does not act; and declares that all his doubts on this point 
were removed at Ober-Ammergau. His argument is, that the 
free-will with which our Saviour undergoes His sufferings 
causes the endurance of every single torment and insult to 
appear as so many great actions. Buffeted, kicked, and spit 
upon, scourged at the pillar, and sinking beneath the weight 
of His cross, He presents Himself to our eyes always in the 
light of a conqueror. In His silence before Caiphas, before 
‘Pilate and Herod, there is a surprising tragic grandeur; in 
this glorious silence the vanquished world lies at His feet. 

I have mentioned how effectively the parts of our Saviour, 
Caiphas, and Judas, were performed. ‘To these should be 
added, as also worthy of praise, the part of Pilate; though it 
must be owned his whole bearing had more of the Turkish 
pasha in it than of the Roman proconsul. It was truly a 
grateful spectacle at first to witness his well-meant efforts to 
save Jesus from the fury of=His persecutors. Unhappily, it 
but too soon became apparent, when he found how utterly 
unavailing all his arguments, all his asseverations in favour of 
our Lord were, that he was only a prudent time-serving man, 
whose love of justice 1s secondary to the enjoyment of place 
and emolument; who yields to circumstances, and consents to 
spill innocent blood, the guilt of which he would fain wash 
from his conscience by washing his hands. Another striking 
feature of the performance was the emphatic way in which the 
Jewish populace played its part; simply because every one 
acted from a paramount sense of duty alone, and thus gave to 
all he did, however subordinate, a reality and life in strong 
contrast with the worldly stage, where scenes of popular tu- 
mult usually prove so flat and tame. 1 may remark here, that 
none but natives of Ober-Ammergau are allowed to perform in 
the miracle-play, and that the principal characters sustained 
are hereditary in different families. The chorus of guardian- 
spirits, too, did not wholly confine itself to ushering in the 
various acts with a prologue, or to interpreting the plastic 
tableaux, but occasionally joined in the dramatic part itself. 
Thus in the exciting ‘* Ecce Homo” scene it took part with 
our Saviour against the bloodthirsty multitude clamouring for 
His death. For example: 

The Jews. Away with Him! Crucify Him!  Crucify 
Him! 

Chorus. Alas, the piteous sight! What evil hath He 
done ? 

The Jews. If thou release Him, thou art not Cesar’s 
friend. 
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Chorus. Jerusalem! Jerusalem! On thee the Lord will 
yet avenge His Son! 

The Jews. His blood be upon us and upon our children! 

Chorus. His blood be upon you and your children! &c. 
Chanted as this was by both parties, it may be imagined how 
powerfully it wrought upon the feelings, and enhanced the 
tragic effect. 

The last act but one comprised the events of the cruei- 
fixion. Our Saviour bearing His cross till He sinks beneath 
it; the Roman captain on horseback leading the way ; behind 
him the two thieves with the executioners ; the fiendish ex- 
ultation of the populace, broken by the piercing wail of de- 
vout women, to whom Jesus exclaims, ‘‘ Weep not, O ye 
daughters of Jerusalem, for me; but weep for yourselves and 
your children.” Then Simon of Cyrene is required to take 
up the cross, but demurs at first to do so; till, finding it is for 
Jesus, he complies at once. All this was played ina manner 
the most affecting. The curtain now drops, and a deepened 
feeling of awe seizes the audience as the chorus enters di- 
vested of its pomp, and attired in black mantles, belts, and san- 
dals. The leader advances, and begins a sort of prologue, al- 
ternately spoken and sung, descriptive of our Saviour’s actual 
crucifixion ; while behind the curtain is plainly heard the tu- 
mult of the people and the blows of the hammers. Now the 
chorus retires and the curtain again rises, discovering the two 
thieves already bound on their upright crosses; while our 
Saviour still lies on the ground nailed to His, waiting the re- 
sult of the application to Pilate to alter the inscription, with 
which Caiphas and the Pharisees are dissatisfied. At last the 
answer, ‘* What I have written I have written,” is brought 
back, the offensive scroll is affixed, and amid the shouts of the 
mob, the blasphemies of the high*priests, and the sorrowful 
cries of His blessed Mother, of Magdalen, and the disciples,” 
Jesus on His cross is elevated aloft. An indescribable spec- 
tacle! presenting not a mere picture or carved image, but as 
it were the reality itself; rescinding the lapse of 1800 years, 
and transporting the mind to the real Calvary, the living cru- 
cifixion on Golgotha, in a manner that no book, no effort of 
the imagination, ever did or could do. The illusion was com- 
plete. Now it was that I thought I saw with my eyes and 
heard with my ears my crucified Redeemer exclaim, ‘ Fa- 
ther, forgive them; they know not what they do;”—to the 
good thief, “* Amen, I say to thee, this day shalt thou be with 
Me in Paradise ;’—to His weeping Mother, ‘‘ Woman, behold 
thy son !”—to the disciple, “ Behold thy Mother!” Then, 
while Caiphas and the Jews challenge Him to descend from 
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the cross if He be the Son of God, the soldiers cast lots for 
His garments, and put a sponge with vinegar and gall to His 
lips. But He bows His head, and cries ‘It is finished !” 
What then? Are the feelings of all who witness such a sight 
at all offended because some poor mortars explode for thun- 
der; that a few pasteboard houses topple down as if by an 
earthquake; that a huge curtain in the background is rent 
from top to bottom? By no means. Meanwhile I shall not 
easily forget the sight of stern-looking men around me strik- 
ing their breasts, women sobbing aloud, and the subdued 
murmur of emotion which passed through the entire theatre 
when the centurion on guard, who alone fled not at the mimic 
horror of nature, ejaculated in rough tremulous tones, “ Verily 
this man was the Son of God.” The taking down from the 
cross, a wonderfully dramatic reproduction of Rubens’ grand 
picture at Antwerp in all its glory, and the laying in the 
sepulchre, terminated this awful act; for the worthy actor 
Pflunger the most trying one ofall, as he had to remain sus- 
pended, with his arms stretched out in the crucified posture, 
nearly half an hour, so that he was visibly exhausted, and his 
hands discoloured from the stoppage of the circulation. 

In the last and sixteenth act, after our Saviour has risen 
from the dead amid a blaze of glory, waving His flag of tri- 
umph, and the terrified guards have fled, the Scribes and 
Pharisees come on to search for His body in the tomb. This 
was the signal for a characteristic outburst from the more 
enthusiastic portion of the audience, chiefly peasants, whose 
sense of decorum had not been able wholly to keep them in 
check from the first, but who now broke ali bounds in giving 
vent to their zeal in our Saviour’s cause, and their hatred of 
His persecutors. They rose from their seats with derisive 
shouts at the perplexed Pharisees, groans and hisses resounded 
on all sides, and ironical exclamations, such as, “ Ay, ay, 
seek away; you'll find Him at last!” issued from many a shrill 
throat, old and young, seasoned with such epithets of insult 
and abuse as it is not necessary here to repeat. At length 
the curtain fell, and the pious tumult subsided. A grand 
allegorical tableau, The Glorification of the Establishment of 
the New Covenant, in which the whole body of actors, up- 
wards of four hundred, took part, and intended to represent 
Christ triumphant, supported on each hand by His apostles 
and disciples, while the high-priests and money-changers lay 
humbled in the dust before Him, formed the finale amid a 
perfect tempest of pealing Alleluias. ‘The whole performance 
had thus lasted from eight o’clock in the morning till six in 
the evening, including the usual pause of an hour at noon for 
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refreshment, and a further interruption of an hour on account 
of a storm. 

For the rest, suffice it to say, that the edification and in- 
struction I derived from this wonderful exhibition, in spite of 
all its faults, was such, that I shall ever esteem it a grace to 
have witnessed it. Withal that I carried away from it a deeper 
conviction than ever of the unspeakable injury inflicted on 
the public life of nations by the Reformation, especially in 
blighting in the bud the Christian drama of the middle ages, 
and in substituting in its place the noxious and semi-heathen 
drama of the present day. Surely it is not too much to hope 
that, however distant, better times are yet in store, when even 
the theatre will be won back again to the service of the 
Church, as of old ; when, under her auspices, the dramatic art 
(of all others the most potent in its workings on the human 
mind) will develop a perfection of thought and style in the 
cause of faith and piety equal to what, under the auspices of 
the Church alone, has already been developed by the sister 
arts of music, painting, and architecture. Who knows but 
that the obscure miracle-play of Ober-Ammergau, so wonder- 
fully preserved amid the storms and ravages of modern civili- 
sation, may be the destined link of connection between the 
bygone era of the infancy of the Christian drama and that of 
its classical perfection yet to come ? 


SONNETS TO THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY. 


I. 
THE MORNING-STAR. 


Star of the morn! o’er yonder purple hill 
Reigning alone, amidst a wintry sky ; 

See, one by one, the lamps of midnight die 
Before the rising dawn; thou reignest still, 
Bright herald of diviner lights which fill 

The rosy East; in heaven a lonely eye, 

Until His chariot soon approaches nigh 
Who routs the evil birds of night at will. 

Not even before His face thy radiance pales, 
Clear star of hope ; thou brighter eye of morn; 
Herald of sunshine to a world forlorn, 

Thy stainless rising all creation hails, 

Thy light is His ; His countenance like thine, 

Thy face the mirror of His rays divine. 
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II. 


THE EVENING-STAR. 


Mirrored in oceans calm, thou lingerest, 
Bright pilgrim travelling the western heaven : 
Our sun is gone; yet for a space ’tis given 
To watch with thee, our soon-departing guest. 
Through summer clouds He passed into His rest ; 
Dark shadows o’er our widowed hearts were driven, 
Tracing His path through crimson glories riven. 
Thy lustrous orb still reigning in the west, 
Not wholly gone, He visits us in thee; 
Beneath thy ray, we feel Him not so far 
In depths of light where glowing seraphs burn, 
Through thy pure beam reflected o’er that sea. 
Tranquil thy setting, Memory’s lingering star ; 
Oh, take with thee our joy, till He return. 


III. 


The King of day unveiled, when skies are clear, 
Thy path assigned may cross His noontide face ; 
Our eyes, awaiting thee, may gauge the space 

Which severs thine from His remoter sphere, 

And ours from both; how far, and yet how near! 
Thee millions hail, in every distant place 
The star of love to each admiring race, 

Throughout all times, in thee united here. 

The same, thou reignest in the flushing dawn, 

Or sinking in the west, at golden eve ; 
The glad precursor of a day new-born, 

Or hovering o’er the shadowy curtains drawn 

Across the path where late He took His leave ; 
Glory of Age mature, or tender morn.* 


December 8th, 1855. 


* By the transits of Venus, which occur only at long intervals, across the 
face of the sun, astronomers are enabled, with very great accuracy, to measure 
the sun’s distance from her and from our earth. The eyes of all places and 
all times are centered in admiration of this beautiful object in the heavens ; 
which, though seen at one time before the sun, and at another after him, is 
always the same. 
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THE FOUNDING OF CLAIRVAUX. 


I. 


TueERE lie in the depth of yon forest dim 
A valley and streamlet lone : 
The forest rings with the wolf-how] grim, 
The valley with morning and evening hymn, 
And that water's gentle tone. . 


Il. 


It had threaded for ages the shadows vast 
Which the ancient forest-kings, 

Oak and pine and sycamore, cast, 

Swinging their solemn plumes in the blast 
Over its murmurings. 


III. 


’T was still such scene as in days of old 

Would Druid priestess seek, 
When the long wind rolled and the thunder tolled, 
And there her arms to the storm uphold, 

And with the spirits speak. 


IV. 


Then a youth there came with heart of flame, 
And a smile like his sainted mother’s ; 

And two and two the wild wood through— 

Though nor he nor they that desert knew— 
Stepped in his step twelve others. 


Vv. 


Slowly he climbed by the brawling bed 
Of the sunless rivulet ; 

Weary and worn his troop he led 

Through brier and branch and brown leaves dead, 
And the mossy hollows wet. 


VI. 


The pale mild face now bends to earth, 
Now looks up to rock and tree: 

Fashioned for camps or for courtly mirth, 

Brow, lip, and eye show noble birth, 
And nobler humility. 
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VII. 


Awful as night grew the hollow vale, 
Huger each mighty stem ; 

The hearts of the twelve began to fail, 

And though hid in the shade, their lips were pale 
When he turned and looked at them. 


VU. 


‘‘ Behold our home and our resting-place ; 


Here let us fast and pray ; 
Here run our race, and by God’s sweet grace 
The path of the soul up to glory trace, 

And live for the Judgment Day. 


IX. 


Where the close air dies shall free souls quaff 
Paradise airs, new shriven; 
Where in darkness this staff I plant shall laugh 
O’er earthly remorse’s cenotaph 
The fresh rose-dawn of Heaven. 


Xe 


Where dwelleth the fox and the keen wolf gaunt, 
And the ow! through shadow winging, 
Angels shall haunt, and the pure choir chaunt, 
And childhood guide the frail foot of want, 
And Christmas-hells be ringing. 


XI. 
Bend we our knees ’mong the solemn trees, 


Glory to God proclaim ; 

Jesus decrees, and Mary sees, 

And Saints shall bless through eternities 
The place and its mystic name.” 


AIT. 


Strange—do men know this desolate dell >— 
Each bodes a name whase sound 

Of sorrow doth tell, and suiting well 

The dark rock's tears, the sad wind’s knell, 
And the loneliness around. 


XII. 


But the rapt youth smiles on the scene of doom, 
On the old wood’s solemn pall, 
And signs with cross those aisles of gloom, 
And cries, ‘* Henceforth this forest-tomb 
The VALLEY oF BRIGHTNESS call !” 
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XIV. 
Saints’ words come true: bright, bright it grew ; 
They warred on the pine and oak : 
The fresh flowers blew in the sunlit dew, 
And the wide green pastures came in view 
To the sound of the axe’s stroke. 


XV. 
In brightness and power came each morn the shower 
Of the seven-hued prism of love ; 
From the womb of that hour grew cloister and tower, 
Like the summer home, like the brooding bower 
Of the infinite-hearted Dove. 


XVI. 
Bright o’er it each night fell the sweet blush-white 
Of purity’s blossom-snow ; 
It was God’s delight, and joy to men’s sight ; 
And the names still breathe of love and of light, 
Bernarp and Crairvaux ! 


MISPRISION OF FLUNKEYISM. 
To the Editor of the Rambler. 


Sir,—* Facit indignatio versus” —* Fools rush into my head, 
and so I write.” I cannot bottle up my wrath till next year; 
therefore, although my grievance has not much to do with 
your periodical, will you indulge my outraged feelings with 
the permission to make a small explosion in your pages? In 
our new compound Catholic Directory —(the two old ones 
have coalesced, joined forces, and charge more heavily accord- 
ingly)—probably for want of more pertinent matter, we have 
a series of lists of “‘ Catholic Peers,” “ Non-Catholic Peerages 
to which there are Catholic heirs,” ‘* Noble Catholic Lords 
not Peers,” ‘‘ Catholic Gentlemen of Noble Family,” “‘ Baro- 
nets,” * Knights,” “ Catholic Privy Councillors and Judges” 
—then we migrate to ‘‘ Catholic Ladies of Rank,” and after 
finishing with people of rank we pass to those of no rank, 
‘Ladies of Baronets,” ‘‘ Ladies (by courtesy) of Knights,” 
and last, not least, ‘‘ Catholic Landed Gentry of Great Bri- 
tain.” Now, I dare say it is very proper to insert these lists, 
which will be found highly convenient to secretaries of charit- 
able institutions, priests in want of funds for churches or 
schools, lay-brothers on quest, and the like; and will also, I 
have no doubt, be largely used by begging-letter impostors, 
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seedy Poles, Italian refugees, and editors of Heralds, Stand- 
ards, Advertisers, prophetical journals, and other organs of 
Protestant abuse, who sometimes are in want of ready-made 
compendiums of Catholic statistics, to prove either our con- 
temptible poverty or our overgrown wealth, our insignificant 
numbers or our formidable and overwhelming multitudes, or 
both at once, as the case on hand may require. 

Taking for granted, then, the propriety of the lists as lists, 
will you allow me to inquire through you on what principle 
the last catalogue, that of the ‘‘ Catholic Landed Gentry,” is 
made out? May I ask what constitutes a landed gent? Now, 
for example, I possess a flower-pot. . How far does the bona 
jfide actual possession and usufruct of a flower-pot, with all the 
rights, members, and appurtenances thereof; with all and 
every the plants, weeds, leaves, stones, earth, lands, waters, 
drains, and watercourses, rights, jurisdictions, privileges, and 
hereditaments whatsoever thereto appertaining, constitute the 
possessor a landed gent? Or if doubts of the absolute lega- 
lity and formality of this ground are entertained, any how 
does not such possession amount to a ground of claim to the 
title of landed gent by courtesy? And why not treat the 
gents (by courtesy) as well as the ladies (by courtesy), who 
have a list all to themselves? “Are not the editors of the 
Directory guilty of giving occasion to all kinds of bickerings 
and heartburnings in our little world by this invidious dis- 
tinction ? 

But to proceed. Ifa flower-pot is not sufficient, is a 
mignonette-box enough? Will a fore-court do? a back 
garden? a paddock and dunghill? Where will you draw the 
line? Does leasehold property constitute a landed gent? a 
forty-shilling freehold? Must we have five hundred a-year 
in land to entitle us to write the title after our names? How 
spacious in the possession of dirt need we be to be admitted 
into this enviable society? Draw the line wherever you 
please, say I, only draw it somewhere; tell me I am not one 
of the landed gentry because I have only a flower-pot, whereas 
I ought to have a square mile of freehold, and I acquiesce ; 
but when you publish a list of Catholic landed gentry, with- 
out defining your terms, and I don’t find my name therein, of 
course J am immeasurably disgusted. 

There is another thing. very here and there in the list 
a little annotation is added to some favoured name, to tell us 
how long the family which bears it has had root in the soil. 
Thus, to take the first instance: after the name of Mr. Bastard 
(a gentleman for whom I have the very highest respect, and 
on whom I do not intend to cast the slightest reflection) there 
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is a note appended to inform us that “ the Bastards have 
existed in Devonshire since the Conquest.” I have no doubt 
of it; but why make invidious distinctions? why not say the 
same for the families that are named immediately afterwards ? 
Have there not been Batemans, Beaumonts, and Beeches as 
well as Bastards since the Conquest, or, let me add, since Hen- 
gist and Horsa, or even since Odin himself? Do the editors 
of the Directory mean to insinuate that these families are of 
less respectable antiquity than the first? Do they intend to 
hint that they are more recent than that of my neighbour 
Zachariah, the marine store-dealer at the Black Doll opposite, 
who possesses the pedigree of his family up to Abraham? I 
do something in this line myself. J have an old family Bible 
in which my genealogy is traced through Jenkyns to Gog 
and Magog, and so to Japheth and Noe. And I must say, 
that when antiquity of descent is on the tapis, I do feel per- 
sonally insulted if my pretensions do not obtain due consider- 
ation. 

As the editors have treated me with such injustice as to 
omit my name altogether from the list of gentry, of course I 
am led to ask what was their motive for putting the catalogues 
into the book at all? Was it simply to swell out the volume, 
and justify the extra sixpence? Or was there somewhat of 
the spirit of Jeames, a little flunkeyism in their breasts? Or 
worse still, did they give the Catholic body credit for the 
possession of this virtue, and for the consequent love of 
Peerages, Court Circulars, news of high-life, and the like? 
On the part of the Catholic body, I spurrn with scorrn the 
rufian imputation. ‘There is no class of men so free from the 
feeling in question as the English Catholics; none more inde- 
pendent, more uncontaminated with adulation and admiration 
of rank, title, and wealth for their own sakes. Why, then, 
put into our hands a Directory, a book of daily use, crammed 
with all this apparatus of flunkeydom? Why compel us to 
handle day after day such a gross and rank occasion of this 
grovelling weakness? Why should the Jeames within us have 
his evil concupiscence continually importuned by temptations 
like these? Who can answer for the numbers of us who, for 
want of better reading, will gradually come to excite in them- 
selves an unhealthy appetite for this, and so will fall into a 
surfeit of toad-eating that can do nothing else than study the 
Peerage and the Court Circular ?—a symptom by which this 
disease may as certainly be discovered as a morbid love of 
bacon may be inferred from the patient obstinately persist- 
ing in licking the pigsty-door. 

No, I think I may assert without fear of contradiction, 
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that we Catholics are wonderfully free from all stupid gaping 
admiration of rank, titles, wealth, and high-life; though on 
this latter point I have been somewhat disturbed latterly by 
some ‘‘ marriages in high-life” recorded in the Roman Banner. 
I do not for a inoment insinuate that the gentlemen and ladies 
there named do not appertain to this sublime state; but here, 
as before, I want the terms defined. What is “ high-life” ? 
What constitutes a marriage in high-life? Where is the line 
that divides it from a marriage in no-life or in low-life? Is it 
a marriage in high-life when only one of the parties is highly 
connected ?—when, for instance, the cook of the Marquis of 
Carabas marries Mr. Smith’s butler? Or must both parties 
come from high places? Or what the dickens is high-life 
unless it is my life here in my six-pair-back, No. 5 Cwn 
Street, Pontydwdlm ?—I am, Mr. Editor, your obedient ser- 
vant, 
RicHARD AP WILLIAM. 
January 17, 1856. 


Kebitelwv. 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


The History of England from the Accession of James II. 
‘By Thomas Babington Macaulay. Longmans. 


Tue History of England, by Thomas Babington Macaulay, 
will cost Thirty-Three Pounds ; it will be comprised in thirty- 
seven very large volumes, consisting of thirty thousand pages ; 
it will weigh more than three quarters of a hundred-weight ; 
and it will be finished about the end of the next century. 
This at least 1s what Mr. Macaulay intended when he not 
only commenced his work, but when he actually printed and 
published his first two volumes. ‘‘ I purpose,” he says, in his 
opening sentence, “‘ to write the history of England from the 
Accession of James the Second down to a time which is within 
the memory of men still living.’ He then goes on to state 
further in detail what he shall do, and in the first three pages 
of his history repeats the pronoun J exactly fourteen times,— 
an extent of egotistical expression which we take to be per- 
fectly unique among historians of capacity and mark. 

The first instalment of the work thus magniloquently 
heralded was sufficient to show, by its mere bulk, that there 
is a certain deficiency in Mr. Macaulay’s mind which incapa- 
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citates him from fulfilling the duties of a true historian. 
Many are the qualifications necessary for these duties’; but 
we apprehend that among the most essential perhaps the first 
place ought to be assigned to that peculiar power of weighing 
probabilities, of sifting evidence, and of computing the relative 
magnitude and smallness of things in general, which consti- 
tutes a person of sound judgment. When a man comes to 
us, and ostentatiously promises to do a certain work, and at 
the same moment offers us a specimen of his powers of such a 
nature that we see at once that it is zmpossible that he can 
fulfil his engagement, we at once suspect that man’s work 
itself. Whatever it appears, we feel sure that it must be 
hollow. We do not like to trust a man who undertakes dis- 
tinctly to accomplish what by his own showing must take 
a hundred and fifty vears to bring to an end. Small, there- 
fore, as may appear the circumstance that in his first two 
volumes Mr. Macaulay got over just four years of his history, 
we think it was amply sufficient to make the observant reader 
suspicious of Mr. Macaulay’s powers for estimating things in 
general. It betrayed an ignorance of himself, and a blindness 
to the facts of human life, which ought to have made every 
reader say, ‘‘ This man may know a great deal, he may work 
very hard, he certainly is very clever, and he 1s a most brilliant 
and attractive writer; but he is a man for show, and not for 
facts; he thinks too much of himself, and too little of the 
difficulties of getting-+at historic truth, even in the most 
thoroughly studied of human affairs; he is either deliberately 
taking me in, or he is a reckless writer, whose alm is to pre- 
sent a grandly got-up story, and to seem to have penetrated 
to the depths of every thing when he has been merely picking 
up materials for a rhetorical statement.” 

Seven years after the publication of his first two volumes 
Mr. Macaulay appears with two more, still bigger than their 
predecessors, and relating the events of just eight years. Now, 
if the author really wanted seven years to study for the writing 
the history of eight, and those eight comprised in that particu- 
Jar period which has been the special object of his adinira- 
tion from his youth, what right had he to undertake a history 
of England when already in the decline of life? If this was 
not the cause, what was? Mr. Macaulay has vouchsafed the 
public no explanation of the phenomenon. We gather from 
a certain passage in the second of the two recently-published 
volumes, that he is at length altering his plans, and has given 
up the idea of fulfilling the promise of his outset. At 
the end of his seventeenth chapter, after speaking in his 
usual roundabout and allusive way to the Emancipation Act, 
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he adds, ‘* It will be for some other historian to relate the 
vicissitudes of that great conflict, and the late triumph of 
reason and humanity.” From this we gather that Mr. Ma- 
caulay already contemplates stopping short of the Emancipa- 
tion and Reform period; though really he is so oracularly 
ambiguous, that it 1s often difficult to know what he means. 
He has such a taste for the review-style of announcing histo- 
rical facts, that it is often difficult to tell precisely with what 
degree of literalness he intends us to accept his sentences. 
Take, for instance, the sentence which follows that which we 
have just quoted: 

“Unhappily such a historian will have to relate that the triumph 
won by such exertions and by such sacrifices was immediately fol- 
lowed by disappointment ; that it proved far less easy to eradicate 
evil passions than to repeal evil laws; and-that long after every 
trace of national and religious animosity had been obliterated from 
the statute-book, national and religious animosities continued to 
rankle in the bosom of millions.”’ 


What a caricature of historical statement is this! What an 
imposition on our common sense to be told that ‘‘ every trace 
of national and religious animosity has been long obliterated 
from the statute-book”! This is Macaulay all over. It is an 
extravagant exaggeration, and, speaking historically, it is de- 
void of truth. There are many such “ traces of national 
and religious animosity” in the statute-book: most of these 
may be practically inoperative; but there they are, as a fact 
with the Ecclesiastical ‘Titles’ Bill, as the crowning contradic- 
tion to our historian’s assertion. 

We have said that Mr. Macaulay is given to be oracularly 
ambiguous. This is not one of the faults most commonly im- 
puted to him; but we think few persons can critically examine 
his writings, and not come to the same conclusion. And we 
believe, moreover, that this very oracular ambiguity is one 
of the causes of his great popularity. People imagine that 
because his narratives are enormously long, and yet not weari- 
some, and, moreover, because he frequently brings out little 
points of minute historical or anecdotical information not 
generally known, and of a telling character, his history is 
lengthy on account of the minuteness of its details and the 
careful elaboration of all its parts. This, however, is not the 
case. Mr. Macaulay's style of painting is infected with the 
error which is the reverse of that of the ‘‘ Pre-Raphaelites.” 
The ‘* Pre-Raphaelites,” as fashion calls them, paint not only 
what the eye secs, when it fixes itself on a scene as a whole, 
but what it sees by a separate inspection of all that is actu- 
ally before it, taken part by part, and requiring innumerable 
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changes in its action as an optical instrument. Mr. Macaulay, 
on the other hand, overlooks all linear details, and is not to 
be depended on for real minuteness or precise accuracy in any 
thing. His aim is to produce an effective scene by breadth 
of handling, a rich tone of colour, a masculine vigour of touch, 
and a brilliant prominence of lights in those portions of his 
performance which he wishes the spectator particularly to ob- 
serve. His volumes abound in ‘ views,” both of persons and 
events, rather than in the individual facts which it is the spe- 
cial province of the historian to learn, to arrange, and to pre- 
sent. His manner of doing what he does is undoubtedly able 
in a very high degree; but still the result is the rhetoric of 
history, rather than history itself. 

And this is just what the world of miscellaneous readers 
likes. It is a mistake to suppose that people are usually ex- 
tremely anxious to know the correct facts on any subject that 
they care about; they want to think they know them, much 
more than really to know them. The distinction is a real and 
a most important one. To know a thing is satisfactory to 
our nature, acting innocently and in conformity with the laws 
which our Creator impressed upon it. ‘To know that we know 
things, or to think that we know them, is a reflex action of 
the mind itself, which is totally different, and which tends to 
flatter our self-love. Accordingly, the world loves a sham in- 
structor better than areal one. It delights to sit at the feet 
of one who will supply it with a clear and interesting view, 
apparently embodying an immense amount of information, but 
so presented that any ordinary capacity can think it compre- 
hends all that is said, and garnished with little spicy novelties 
which fill the mind with a pleasing titillation, and send it 
back to its ordinary work with the conviction that now it Is 
perfectly well-informed on the subject of discussion. In thus 
gratifying the intellectual vanity of his readers, Mr. Macaulay 
is a master-hand. Nine people out of ten get up from his 
volumes with the firm conviction that they know every thing 
that is worth knowing about the times on which he has been 
discoursing in such fluent and fascinating phrase. 

Let us state, however, a little more in detail our reasons 
for withholding our confidence from Mr. Macaulay as a his- 
torian. This we shall best do by first briefly pointing out the 
great difficulties which lie in the historian’s path, and which 
are not always so distinctly recognised as they ought to be by 
either writer or reader of history. It is often supposed that 
the great work a historian has to accomplish, is to get toge- 
ther all the materials that can be laid hold of, by hook or by 


crook, bearing on any past events, and to combine all these 
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nto a complete and readable narrative, with wise remarks on 
she events thus portrayed. An immense store of reading of 
he writings of the period treated on, is held to be ¢he one 
‘equisite, par excellence, for writing a history. Ransack every 
ibrary ; beg access to every old muniment-room; hunt up all 
he fugitive songs; epigrams, and squibs of the day ; 3 above all, 
‘out out somebody or other's private diary or private corre- 
pondence; and, behold, you are three-parts of an authority 
ready. Most readers are perfectly willing to put their faith 
n the narrative drawn up by any man who has actually heaped 
ip all these stores, and read them, and collated them, and is 
it the same time a fairly honest person himself. 

Now, unless we are strangely mistaken, we have here no 
ingle sign that the person thus furnished is to be trusted 
is a historian. His real difficulties have yet to begin. The 
yuestion is, how much of all this mighty heap of contempo- 
ary literature—ev en granting that it is all contemporary —is 
o be depended on as practically trustworthy? For ourselves, 
ve believe that a very large portion of the so-called materials 
or history are utterly worthless. The statements they make 
nay be true, in the nature of things; but the historian has 
10 right to repeat them unless he has good reason for believ- 
ng that they are true. It is absurd to suppose that, because 
he ‘‘ materials for history” are as old as the events recorded, 
herefore they are to be depended on. Is not the literature 
if one’s own time one gigantic mass of contradictions and in- 
orrectnesses as to matters of fact? See how hard it is to get 
t the exact truth about the men and things of the day; not 
vecause the people who write and talk are false, but because 
early every body is loose and incorrect in repeating what he 
iears, and because most persons are more impressed by the 
onfidence with which a thing is stated, than by the evidence 
m which it rests. The future historian of the present day 
vill have to depend upon what is now written, either for the 
ublic or for private eyes. What will be the value of his 
naterials? Will not three-fourths of it be mere gossip, re- 
ort, impressions, exaggerations, party-statements, jests, and 
ven diametrically contradictory accounts of the same things 
roceeding from actual eye or ear-witnesses? If any body 
oubts the extraordinary inaccuracy of mankind in general as 
eporters of facts, let him tell any little history or anecdote 
o a few of his friends, and let him then hear them, one by 
ne, repeat what he has said to other persons. He will find 
hat in nearly every single instance the story is told differ- 
ntly from the way in which he told‘it, and has become prac- 
ically inexact and untrue as a narrative. Why, then, should 
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we place implicit confidence in the rumours, the scandals, the 
professed ‘‘ every-body-says,” of a past age, merely because 
these things are printed on old and dirty paper, or are to be 
found only in a venerable college-library, or the archives of 
some ducal mansion situated ina magnificent park of oak-trees ? 

The first bond fide work of the historian, therefore, is to 
reject every thing that does not rest on sufficient proof ;—not, 
we repeat, on some proof, but on sufficient proof. For his- 
tory is, by its very profession, the record of what actually has 
taken place, not of what may have taken place. A history 
is quite a different thing from the dogmatic gossip of the 
dinner-table, or the infallibly correct information of a news- 
paper correspondent. When we talk over the news of the 
day, or write it down in a diary, or send it off to a friend 
(little thinking that some day we shall be resuscitated as a 
historical ‘‘ authority”), we do not pretend to have investi- 
gated the matter, or to vouch for the correctness of our au- 
thorities. But the historian does claim to do all this. He 
comes, not as the advocate, but as the judge; summing up, 
rejecting all insufficient proofs, and saying, ‘‘ Believe this 
and that as true.” 

Hence the absolute necessity of a peculiar faculty for sift- 
ing the claims of old writings in one who would write history. 
Hence the mischief of an exaggerating disposition, which will 
magnify single instances into universal laws, or add just those 
little bits of colour to the delineations of the original sketcher 
which will alter the whole complexion of the picture, and 
produce a practical effect the very reverse of what was first 
contemplated. 

It will be objected to us, that if we are to write history on 
this system of incredulity, no slight portion of the best accre- 
dited chronicles ought to be put in the fire, and on many of the 
most interesting parts of man’s history we must be content to 
know little or nothing. We entirely agree with this deduc- 
tion. We do not believe one-half of what we read in history. 
We doubt the value of the original sources, and we doubt the 
capacity of the writers for accuracy in repetition, not to men- 
tion the warping influences of party and personal prejudice. 

Almost as we write, we meet with a fresh and very apt 
illustration of the excessive caution necessary in trusting to 
apparently unexceptionable authorities. In a recently-pub- 
lished number of the Correspondant, a French Catholic pe- 
riodical which has lately passed into the hands of an emit ent 
body of French Catholic literati, we find an article ‘On Pub- 
licity in England.” It is written by Count de Montalembert, 
and its object is thus described: ‘ In speaking of the institu- 
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tions and traditions of England—of those of them which we 
may not only envy, but might adopt with benefit to our demo- 
cratic society—if we inquire minutely what is the principal 
instrument of that social mechanism, so solid, and at the same 
time so complicated, what is the most efficacious guarantee 
for the enjoyment of so many rights, both ancient and mo- 
dern, I incline to think that the answer is, publicity. The 
publicity which prevails in England is at once immense, com- 
plete, and sincere. It was not so always, but it is so now. 
Such publicity cannot of course exist without the freedom of 
the press; but liberty of the press does not always suffice to 
establish it. ‘This we know by experience. We have had in 
France the license of the press, but we have never had true 
publicity.” 

Here we have exactly one of those “ materials for his- 
tory” on which some future French Macaulay will rely. He 
will essay to paint the spirit of the middle of the nineteenth 
century as shown in the conduct of the press, and will natu- 
rally contrast its condition in France -with its condition in 
England. And who so perfectly faultless an authority as 
M. de Montalembert on such a subject? If he is wrong as 
to the great facts of the matter, who can be trusted? He isa 
man of mature age, unusual abilities, half-English by parent- 
age, well-read in English literature, a devout Catholic, and a 
man of unimpeachable honour. He is, moreover, formally en- 
lightening his fellow-countrymen on a matter of fact, on which 
it 1s impossible to suppose that he can be greatly in error; 
and the statements he makes are by no means such as can be 
supposed palatable to the government under whom he writes. 

Now mark the “facts” here embalmed for the future 
Macaulay: ‘‘ You must not look for justice or moderation in 
the judgments of the English journalists. No, but you may 
be sure of this, that side by side with his leading-article you 
will always find a full and faithful narrative of the facts that 
he discusses—a correct reproduction of the speech or writing 
which he may attack ; and thus the rights of truth are pre- 
served.” 

What will the Catholic readers of the Zimes say to this 
last sentence, when they remember the “ correct reproduc- 
tion” of Cardinal Wiseman’s lectures which that honourable 
newspaper makes the subject of its coarse attacks—the first 
lecture on the Concordat, for instance? M. de Montalembert’s 
statement is totally incorrect. Yet the coming historian will 
ask if it was possible that on Catholic subjects, at any rate, 
he could be greatly mistaken ? 

Further on, he continues: “In England the public looks 
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upon itself as a standing jury. It insists upon hearing the 
pro and con of every question. Any individual who may be 
attacked, or even alluded to, in a newspaper, is at once a 
party to the great cause always in course of hearing. He 
may use, and even abuse, the rights of the defence. Every 
newspaper is constrained, out of respect for public opinion, 
to assume the attitude of those judges whose Anglo-Saxon 
equity will not allow an accused party to be insulted or en- 
trapped. Injustice often prevails after all; the evil principle 
is too often triumphant in England, as elsewhere; but the 
victory of evil, always contested, is never complete—never 
definitive. Every complaint finds an echo, every right a 
champion, every combatant a fair field of battle.” 

We are literally amazed at seeing such an assertion. Does 
M. de Montalembert ever look at an English Catholic news- 
paper; or, if so, does he ever read any thing more than the 
leading-articles? How, then, is it that he has forgotten the 
repeated instances which their columns supply of letters re- 
fused insertion by the Protestant journals on Catholic sub- 
jects, when they refute false statements made by their own 
writers? Nor is it only in Catholic matters that the English 
press is guilty of the crime of which M. de Montalembert so 
pointedly acquits it. Of course, if he reads only the Times, 
and believes its own professions of immaculate virtue, his error 
is accounted for; but let him look at the other daily and 
weekly papers, and he will find that the panegyric is totally 
undeserved, and that it is extremely rare for any journal to 
insert the corrections of injured correspondents, unless, for 
some reason or other, they find a special interest in so doing. 

Here, then, as we have said, is perhaps as trustworthy an 
authority for unborn chroniclers as can be named. Yet he 
will grievously mislead them in a very important matter of 
fact. What, then, ought to be the caution of the Macaulays 
of to-day, in accepting the testimony of writers of ages now 
long past, on any thing except what they have personally wit- 
nessed; and even then, how often will they mislead, from 
sheer want of capacity for accurate observation ? 

In that peculiar genius for discrimination, without which 
no man ought to write such a history as Mr. Macaulay’s, he 
himself is singularly deficient. He does not even aim at dis- 
crimination. He reads an endless collection of books, pam- 
pliets, broad-sheets, and manuscripts. He has a capital 
memory, and he can put things together with admirable skill. 
But the purpose with which he devours his varied repast is 
transparent. He wants to write a telling, powerful, pictur- 
esque narrative. He wants to get together every thing that 
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can be brought in to help the impression of his story. His 
aim is not to tell what is true, and only what is true. When 
he lights upon some old scrap, or some forgotten volume, he 
does not consider whether it is to be depended on, but he 
looks to see what is in it. IJfit will help to fill up his picture, 
it is a treasure; and down go its statements, even though it is 
an absolutely anonymous production, side by side with the 
best-proved facts; provided always, let us add, that it does not 
clash with Mr. Macaulay’s personal feelings on Whigs, par- 
sons, Papists, James the Second, and the glorious Revolution: 

This omnivorous appetite for the rubbish of the past is, 
besides, not a little fostered by a writer’s desire to present 
what is called a picture of the. times. The historians of the 
last century wrote about kings, ministers, and battles. This 
they considered was the history of man. Now-a-days the 
world is wiser, and wants to know what living men and women 
did in private as well as in public. ‘They want to know how 
their forefathers ate, drank, dressed, amused themselves, tra- 
velled, talked, and generally passed their daily existence. And 
this is undoubtedly a vast improvement on the old notion of 
history; but it brings with it a special temptation, even to 
more cautious men than Mr. Macaulay. All is grist that goes 
to this modern mil]. Pictures of society are drawn from 
sketches of individual instances, often by the most incompe- 
tent draughtsmen. One set of facts, which can easily be got 
at, is presented as indicating the entire character of human 
existence, to the total ignoring of those which, after all, had 
the chief influence in determining what zt was to be a living 
man in those days. We need hardly add, that as Mr. Macau- 
lay, at the outset, made it his prominent profession that he 
should instruct us in all these things, so he is pre-eminently 
faulty in gathering up materials of all sorts and kinds, and in 
deducing from them general conclusions far beyond what they 
would warrant, even supposing them to be trustworthy as 
simple witnesses of single matters of fact. 

Ofcourse the ordinary critic, and still less the ordinary reader, 
cannot be expected to point out every separate case in which a 
writer of Mr. Macaulay’s extensive reading goes astray. Never- 
theless, it is far from difficult to test his pretensions. When 
we find that, wherever we do investigate a person’s statements, 
we detect instances of carelessness, prejudice, exaggeration, 
and perversion of original documents, then we are more than 
justified in treating his whole work as more or less a fraud 
upon our understandings, and an imposition upon our credu- 
sity. He becomes instantly a suspicious personage; and 
whatever he tells us we hesitate to believe, even though we 
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can perceive in it no signs of untruth or bigotry. The critics 
of sundry newspapers and periodicals have already been busy 
with Mr. Macaulay’s mistakes and perversions, and we shall 
therefore not trouble our readers with a fresh exposure of 
those particulars with which the public is already familiar ; 
preferring to note other instances which have happened to 
strike ourselves, and which, as far as we know, have not been 
dwelt upon in detail. 

As a specimen of the sort of ‘‘ authorities” on which we 
are requested to believe, for instance, the history of the war 
in Ireland between the Williamite and Jacobite parties, take 
one which Mr. Macaulay incessantly quotes, called The Life 
of James. What can be the real weight of this book, or else 
what is the weight to be attributed to Mr. Macaulay’s selec- 
tions from it, when we find him at one time calling one of its 
narratives ‘an absurd romance;” and saying of another of 
them that ‘‘ it deserves to be noticed merely for its pre-emi- 
nent absurdity”? After narrating the battle of Aghrim, Mr. 
Macaulay gives his authorities; but admits that they “ differ 
very widely from each other,” and that “the difference cannot 
be ascribed solely or chiefly to partiality ;” adding, ‘‘no two 
narratives differ more widely than that which will be found 
in the Life of James, and that which will be found in the 
Memoirs of his son.” Is this history, we ask again? And 
are we to believe that from such unsatisfactory originals Mr. 
Macaulay is, of all writers in the world, the man to detect the 
truth and nothing but the truth? Credat Judeus: haud ego. 
No one could succeed better than he in making up a plausible 
story out of the heterogeneous mass of contradictions and 
newsmongering before him; but as for trusting him to disen- 
tangle the thin silken thread of facts which lies knotted and 
twisted up amid the confusion of hempen and cotton cordage 
which overlays and holds it in, we should as soon believe that 
Alexander untied the Gordian knot with his fingers. 

As an illustration of Mr. Macaulay’s arts, and while we 
are upon the conflicts in Ireland, we may as well notice a 
characteristic instance, which the story of the capitulution 
of Limerick supplies, of his ingenuity in maligning those 
whom he thinks fit to hate. When Limerick surrendered to 
the Williamites, it was agreed that the Jacobite troops who 
preferred it should have permission to leave the country and 
enter the service of the King of France. Mr. Macaulay thus 
tells us what went on on the occasion: 


“The help of the Roman Catholic clergy was called in (by the 
Jacobite leaders). On the day on which those who had made up 
their minds to go to france were required to announce their deter- 
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mination, the priests were indefatigable in exhorting. At the head 
of every regiment a sermon was preached on the duty of adhering 
to the cause of the Church, and on the sin and danger of consorting 
with unbelievers. Whoever, it was said, should enter the service 
of the usurpers would do so at the peril of his soul. The heretics 
affirmed that, after the peroration, a plentiful allowance of brandy 
was served out to the audience; and that when the brandy had been 
swallowed, a bishop pronounced a benediction. ‘Thus duly primed 
by physical and moral stimulants, the garrison, consisting of about 
14,000 infantry, was drawn up in the vast meadow which lay on the 
Clare bank of the Shannon.” 


Considering that, a few pages further on, Mr. Macaulay 
gives vent to his pious and charitable feelings in the canting 
piece of lamentation which we have already quoted, this ‘‘ nar- 
rative’ of the “ Papists’” proceedings may be pronounced as 
pretty well for a votary of universal benevolence. But let us 
look at it indetail. ‘The only authority for this story about the 
preaching and the brandy is Story’s ‘ Impartial History ;” ex- 
cept that, exactly at the particular point of the narration which 
will serve to mislead the reader without the utterance of a di- 
rect falsehood, Mr. Macaulay pretends to confirm Story’s ac- 
count,—which has no pretence to being any thing better than 
common report,—by the testimony of one who, he tells us, was 
present, but whom he elsewhere contemptuously describes as 
a hedge-schoolmaster turned captain. This man wrote a sort 
of diary, in the vilest Latin, and in an almost undecipherable 
hand; and Mr. Macaulay has had the ms. lent to him. He 
confirms a small portion only of what Mr. Macaulay gives as 
history, in the following words: “ Hic apud sacrum omnes 
advertizantur a capellanis ire potius in Galliam.” Now, in 
the first place, who or what this person was we know not; he 
might have been no more to be trusted to make a general 
statement than any one of the ordinary run of common soldiers 
in any army. But granting that he was correct, we pray the 
reuder to observe what his simple statement, that the chap- 
lains advised the troops to go to France, has become in the 
hands of our modern investigator of historical truth. See, 
also, how dexterously the story about the brandy is intro- 
duced. Jirst, we have the chaplains’ advice ‘to prefer going 
to France,” expanded into “on the duty of adhering,” &c. &c., 
‘‘ peril of the soul,” and so forth. Then comes stealthily in, 
“the heretics affirmed ;”—a lie told in the guise of a candid 
admission that it was only “ the heretics’ affirmation.” Lastly, 
the whole story takes the complete Macaulayan shape, and 
comes out a full-blown slander. “ Thus, duly primed with 
physical and moral stimulants, the garrison” did so and so. 
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Good, simple readers of the Rambler, when you want to blast 
your innocent neighbour’s reputation, take a lesson from the 
Right Honourable Thomas Babington Macaulay. 

Our next illustration of Mr. Macaulay’s veracity involves 
a charge ofa still darker dye. In the year 1692, a half-witted 
Frenchman, named Grandval, was seized in the Netherlands, 
and hanged, drawn, and quartered, on an accusation of hav- 
ing intended to assassinate William the Third. This crime, 
Mr. Macaulay says, had the expressed approval of the exiled 
James, and Louis the Fourteenth was ‘‘an accessory after the 
fact.” ‘This outrageous accusation against the two monarchs 
is too monstrous for even such sound Protestants as the con- 
ductors of the Zimes newspaper, which has briefly expressed 
its disbelief in Mr. Macaulay’s charge. We shall presently 
quote the accusation itself, as it stands, and show in detail 
what it is worth; but in order thoroughly to understand the 
craft which our author employs in order to throw an air of 
plausibility over his most daring untruths, we must first ex- 
tract his story of the death of Louvois, the renowned minister 
of Louis the Fourteenth. The reader will bear in mind, that 
in his nineteenth chapter, Mr. Macaulay is about to charge 
the French king with approving one of the most atrocious 
crimes that can awake the horror and indignation of one man 
against another. In order to make his charges go down, it 1s 
necessary to blacken the character of the accused, and to sup- 
press every thing that may make him appear incapable of the 
extraordinary wickedness which is to be imputed to him. We 
need hardly tell our own readers that we are no admirers of 
the French monarch,—we might almost say in any single 
point of view. Still, we feel the natural indignation of every 
honest man at seeing his history doctored and ‘‘ cooked” as 
we here see it by the most popular of modern English histo- 
rians. 

In his eighteenth chapter, then, Mr. Macaulay thus de- 
scribes the death of Louvois: 


“In spite of his abilities and of his services, he had become 
odious to Lewis, and to her who governed Lewis. On the last 
occasion on which the king and the minister transacted business to- 
gether, the ill-humour on both sides broke violently forth. The ser- 
vant, in his vexation, dashed his portfolio on the ground. The 
master, forgetting, what he seldom forgot, that a king should be a 
gentleman, lifted his cane. Fortunately his wife was present. She, 
with her usual prudence, caught his arm. She then got Louvois 
out of the room, and exhorted him to come back the next day as if 
nothing had happened. The next day he came, but with death in 
his face. ‘The king, though full of resentment, was touched with 
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pity, and advised Louvois to go home and take care of himself. 
That evening the great minister died. 

Louvois had constantly opposed all plans for the invasion of 
England. His death was therefore regarded at St. Germain’s as a 
fortunate event. It was, however, necessary to look sad, and to 
send a gentleman to Versailles with some words of condolence. ‘I'he 
messenger found the gorgeous circle of courtiers assembled round 
their master on the terrace above the orangery. ‘Sir,’ said Lewis, 
in a tone so easy and cheerful that it filled all the bystanders with 
amazement, ‘ present my compliments and thanks to the King and 
Queen of England, and tell them that neither my affairs nor theirs 
will go on the worse for what has happened.’ These words were 
doubtless meant to intimate that the influence of Louvois had not 
been exerted in favour of the Heuse of Stuart.”’ 


Thus far Mr. Macaulay; and he adds a note to say that 
Saint Simon, to whom he refers for the story, “‘ was on the 
terrace, and, young as he was, observed this singular scene 
with an eye which nothing escaped.” ‘Turn we, then, to Saint 
Simon’s Memoirs, and we shall receive a new and pregnant 
lesson in the art of blackening men’s characters. Mr. Macau- 
lay, it will have been observed, here favours the English reader 
with two anecdotes of Louis; and both of these are known to 
the world on the authority of Saint Simon. As Mr. Macaulay 
tells us, he witnessed the scene last related; and he may be 
taken for as fair a witness as can be expected in a boy of fifteen, 
for he was only of that age. At any rate, he was told the 
history of Louvois’ conduct after he left the king on the day 
of the quarrel by the friends who were with Louvois imme- 
diately after it. 

Now it so happens that the story of the quarrel, as told 
by Saint Simon, differs in every important particular from that 
which Mr. Macaulay here repeats; and it is far more favour- 
able to Louis, though Saint Simon was any thing but a partial 
friend to the king. It further shows him in a light which 
makes it highly improbable that he would have tolerated the 
horrible crime which Mr. Macaulay imputes to him. <Accord- 
ingly, while telling the second story as Saint Simon tells it, he 
throws him overboard for the first, and repeats Burnet’s ver- 
sion, which was nothing more than the gossip of the Williamite 
courtiers, and has not the shadow of a pretension to be put 
against Saint Simon’s. Saint Simon’s narrative was this: that 
Louvois was extremely eager to exercise some horrible cruel- 
ties on the city of Tréves; he wished, in fact, to burn it to 
the ground, as a supplement to the ‘terrible executions” 
which he had already perpetrated in the Palatinate. This 
monstrous proposal was vehemently opposed by Madame de 
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Maintenon, as an atrocious cruelty; and Louis, who, Saint 
Simon says, was then more scrupulous than in after-years, 
would not hear of the minister’s proposal. One day Louvois 
went to the king, and again urged on him the expediency of 
burning the suspected city; butin vain. He then, thinking 
it was nothing but scruples that influenced him, had the extra- 
ordinary audacity to tell Louts that he had already despatched 
a courier to Tréves to give orders for setting fire to the place. 
On this the king was transported with indignation ; and seized 
—not his cane, but the tongs in the fireplace, and rushed to- 
wards Louvois. Madame de Maintenon threw herself before 
him, and snatched the tongs from his hands, crying, ‘‘ What 
are you going to do, sir?” Louvois rushed to the door; and 
the king called after him to send off another courier instantly, 
and told him that he should answer for it with his own head 
if a single house at Tréves was burnt. 

Here we have the true story. Of course, Mr. Macaulay 
suppressed it; for it makes it simply incredible, that within a 
very few weeks, or almost days, Louis could have been guilty 
of the crime, of his participation in which Mr. Macaulay says 
“no human being could doubt.” 

But so determined is this writer m his vihfying, that he 
distorts that part of the narrative which he does take from 
Saint Simon, so far as it interferes with his picture of Louts’s 
heartlessness; and even where there is nothing to gain by 
colouring the original, he must needs be busy with his paint- 
pot. The picturesque sentence about the death in the face of 
the minister is all invention. Saint Simon says nothing about 
Louvois’ death being caused by the royal displeasure. He 
seems to have had some complaint upon him, for he went to 
drink the waters at Trianon on the morning of his death. In 
the course of the day he went to the king in the apartments 
of Madame de Maintenon (who was now the king’s wife), and 
while there he felt himself rather unwell (22 s’était trouvé un 
peu mat). ‘The king then insisted on his going home, which he 
did on foot; at home his complaint suddenly inereased, and 
he died while taking remedial measures. 

The scene on the terrace is doctored with malice prepense. 
Mr. Macaulay’s aim is to show up Louis for being as gay and 
merry as if nothing in the world had recently happened of a 
serious kind. Let the inexperienced note the skill with which 
he gently perverts his authority’s words. Saint Simon says 
particularly, that he observed that Louis did not follow his 
universal custom (gz’t/ fazsait toujours) of inspecting the foun- 
tains, and walking about in different parts of the gardens; 
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but that he did nothing but walk up and down the terrace of 
the orangery, from which he could see the apartments in which 
Louvois had just died; and that every time these came within 
view, as he walked in their direction, he kept his eyes inces- 
sanily fixed upon them. 

This makes it evident that the azr e¢ ton plus que dégagés, 
which Mr. Macaulay coolly renders “‘ a tone so easy and cheer- 
ful,” &c., was simply put on for the occasion, in order to make 
James’s messenger think that he was not troubled at what had 
happened. Moreover, Saint Simon does not say that it was 
the king’s manner “ which filled all the bystanders with amaze- 
ment.” He speaks of their surprise after the king’s speech to 
the English courtier, but gives no hint that it was caused by 
his heartless gaiety. So low can Mr. Macaulay descend in the 
details of misrepresentation, and so perfect a master is he in 
the art of damaging the characters of those he thinks fit to 
malign. 

Into the validity of the charge which he subsequently 
brings against Louis and James we have not now space to 
enter, and must reserve it, with some other specimens of this 
model history, for our next number. In the meantime, we 
may note in passing one or two briefer illustrations of its 
trustworthiness in details. One of Mr. Macaulay’s most com- 
mon artifices consists in making a specific statement of some- 
thing that was said or done by some individual; he then ap- 
pends to this some remark or general assertion, which in reality 
applies only to the special case before him; but he artfully 
puts it in such a way as to leave an impression that the state- 
ment is universally true, or that it has a far different meaning 
from that which his authorities warrant. Here is an instance. 
At p. 285, vol. iv., when telling the story which we shall ex- 
amine in our next, he has these sentences in the text: ‘A 
flighty and half-witted man is the very instrument generally 
preferred by cunning politicians when very hazardous work 
is to be done. No shrewd calculator would, for any bribe, 
however enormous, have exposed himself to the fate of Catel, 
of Ravaillac, or of Gerarts.” To this last phrase is added a 
foot-note: ‘‘ Langhorne, the chief lay agent of the Jesuits in 
England, always, as he owned to Tillotson, selected tools on 
this principle.” For this statement we are referred to Burnet. 
Now, it is not going too far to allege that every reader of Mr. 
Macaulay must take this note to mean that Langhorne told 
Tillotson that he selected his tools generally on the principle 
here described. Langhorne is adroitly put forward as a sort 
of representative of the Jesuits and their system,—as a man 
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whose great office was to ‘‘ employ tools,” and who chose them 
on this theory. In fact, Langhorne and the Jesuits are for- 
mally held up to scorn and reprobation. 

Turn we now to Burnet, who is Mr. Macaulay’s only autho- 
rity for his accusation. In the first place, this absurd story, 
as reported by Burnet, has nothing whatever to do with Wil- 
liam, or James, or the Jesuits, or the year 1682. It only pre- 
tends to relate what Tillotson said that Langhorne told him, 
when he saw him sending off “a half-witted man to manage 
elections in Kent,” am the tame of Oliver Cromwell, before the 
Restoration! Burnet says nothing about the Jesuits, or about 
Langhorne’s being their chief lay-agent, calling him a ‘* Popish 
counsellor-at-law ;” and Langhorne said nothing about ‘‘em- 
ploying tools” generally in this way, but only in ‘‘ dangerous 
services.” As for the story itself, it was just the sort of thing 
for a credulous, showy, and shallow man like Tillotson to re- 
peat and to believe. Tillotson, on Burnet’s own statement, 
believed that the fire of London was the work of “ the Papists,” 
—an extravagant idea, in which Burnet himself formally denies 
his own belief. What Langhorne really said to Tillotson, we 
cannot, of course, tell; but we must be excused for doubting 
that he was such an excessive simpleton as to tell Tillotson any 
thing that really revealed what he did. Such is Burnet’s real 
story; re-cooked and garnished with the Jesuits, Mr. Macaulay 
makes it do service when he assails King James, as furnishing 
a probability that the would-be assassin of William was just 
the sort of man whom Papists, especially Jesuits, would have 
employed for the diabolical deed. If Mr. Macaulay had a 
grain of honesty about him, he would have asked himself whe- 
ther it was probable that the Jesuits could be such superhuman 
monsters of craft as he accounts them, and at the same time 
such astonishing fools as to employ men who would prate about 
their ways to silly Protestant zealots like Tillotson. 

The authorities on which the whole personal character of 
Lord Keeper Somers depends may be cited, in passing, both as 
an instance of the difficulties of history, and as an illustration 
of Mr. Macaulay’s way of dealing with them. 

** The eulogies on Somers,” he says, ‘“‘and the invectives 
against him, are innumerable. Perhaps the best way to come 
to a just judgment would be to collect all that has been said 
about him by Swift and Addison. They were the two keenest 
observers of their time, and they both knew him well; but it 
ought to be remarked, that till Swift turned Tory, he always 
extolled Somers, not only as the most accomplished, but as 
the most virtuous of men. After Swift ratted, he described 
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Somers as a man who $ possessed all excellent qualifications 
except virtue.’ ” 

Mr. Macaulay, accordingly, in order “ to come to a just 
judgment,” adopts all that Addison* says, and rejects all that 
Swift says. His “character” of Somers is simply an elaborate 
eulogy, with the following mild description of his sensualism 
brought in at the end: ‘There is reason to believe that there 
was a small nucleus of truth round which this great mass of 
fiction gathered; and that the wisdom and self-command which 
Somers never wanted in the senate, on the judgment-seat, at 
the council-board, or in the society of wits, scholars, and phi- 
losophers, were not always proof against female attractions.” 

On this we can only ask, What if Marlborough’s private 
life had been like that of Somers? What an outburst of 
offended purity would have escaped our moralist! Instead of 
this, Mr. Macaulay throws overboard the wide-spread stories 
and lampoons of the day, which would have been enough to 
convict a Marlborough of outrageous libertinism; and we have 
this shameless twaddle about not being “‘ always proof against 
female attractions.’ + 

We have had so much of our author’s ingenuity in darken- 
ing, that we must note another specimen of his exaggerations 
in the rose-colouring way. It is one which would probably 
escape most readers’ notice, and it might be called trifling ; 
but it serves, as one of a numerous class, to show exactly the 
kind of untrustworthiness of which Mr. Macaulay is guilty, 
even when he is neither abusing the Duke of Marlborough, the 
Jesuits, or the Anglican clergy. In the middle of this same 
eulogy on Lord Keeper Somers, we find the simple fact, that 
this nobleman gave Vertue the engraver a commission to en- 
grave Tillotson’s portrait magnified into,—‘ Vertue, a strict 
Roman Catholic, was raised by the discriminating and liberal 


* Addison’s formal opinion of Somers is expressed in a flaming panegyric in 
the Freeholder, to which Mr. Macaulay does not refer, possibly because its vague 
generalities would awake a suspicion of its sincerity. 

+ We may notice, that in referring to the authority for Somers’ character, 
which he really adopts, viz. Addison, he colours Somers’ conduct towards Addi- 
son in his usual fashion. ‘‘ By Somers, Addison was drawn forth from a cell in 
a college.’”’ This is his way of putting the fact, that Addison wrote a poem in 
praise of King William, with introductory verses addressed to Somers, to whom 
the poem was presented, and who, on receiving the poem (according to Tickell), 
desired his acquaintance. Addison was already practising as a courtier, and had 
got a hearty aristocratic ‘‘ patron’’ in Montague, the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
When estimating Addison himself as an authority, we cannot help quoting, as 
peculiarly applicable, a sentence in Johnson’s Life: ‘‘ In this poem (4 Character 
of the English Poets) is a very confident and discriminative character of Spenser, 
whose work he had then never read. “So little, sometimes,’’ continues Johnson, 
with an eye to unborn Macaulays, “‘ is criticism the effect of judgment.”’ 
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patronage of Somers from poverty and obscurity to the first 
rank among the engravers of the age.” This veritable Macau- 
layism is pure fudge. When Somers gave him the commission 
referred to, Vertue was already much employed as an engraver 
through the patronage of Sir Godfrey Kneller, and his merits 
were so great, that he was rising inevitably to fame ; but Somers 
was a Williamite Whig, and so he could not engage Vertue to 
engrave a print without taking rank with Maecenas and Leo 
the Tenth,—a rank to which, in Vertue’s regard, he had not 
the smallest title; for among all the eminent “ patrons” who 
afterwards aided Vertue in his great historical-portrait engrav- 
ings the name of Somers is not found. Mr. Macaulay puffs 
Somers; we shall end our present remarks by commending to 
his notice what Walpole says of Vertue’s character and habits. 
‘‘ Vertue,” he tells us, ‘‘ was incommode: he loved truth.” 
And, again: ‘* He was simple, modest, and scrupulous. He 
never uttered his opinion hastily, nor hastily assented to that 
of others.” And once more: ‘One satisfaction the reader 
will have in the integrity of Mr. Vertue: it exceeded his in- 
dustry, which is saying much. No man living, so bigoted to 
a vocation, was ever so incapable of falsehood. He did not 
dea] in hypothesis, scarce in conjecture.” 

if we had to sum up the characteristics of our ‘ historian,” 
we think we should content ourselves with the above record 
of Vertue’s merits, and inserting a negative before every one 
of them, append them to the portrait of Thomas Babington 
Macaulay. 


Short Potices. 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, &e. 


Sunday Evenings at Home. Lectures on Religious Truths; from 
Advent to Easter. By the Rev. W. J. Alban Sheehy, M.A.A. First 
Series. (Dublin, Duffy.) We have often wanted to see a volume like 
this of Mr. Sheehy’s, containing the sort of doctrinal, spiritual, and 
scriptural information which we are too apt to tancy comes to young 
and uneducated Catholics by a sort of inspiration, Mr. Sheehy has ac- 
complished this first section of his task in a way that we think will be 
very acceptable to the class of readers for whom he writes. We should 
add, that his volume is excellently suited for lending-libraries. We 
shall hope before long to see a second instalment of the whole work. 


Manual of the Third Order of St. Francis. (Burns and Lambert.) 
A useful and complete manual for the Franciscan Tertiaries, and in- 
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teresting besides to all who wish to see the working of Catholicism in 
those minor details which are less palpable to general observation. The 
advertisement implies that it is translated from continental writers ; 
whicb we should have inferred trom the peculiar manner in which cer- 
tain amusements are spoken of at pp. 53, 54—a manner which is too 
vague for practical guidance in this country, and yet employs phrases 
tending to create morbid scrupulosity. 


The Spiritual Doctrine of F. Louis Lallemant, S.J. Edited by 
F, W. Faber, D.D. (Burns and Lambert.) This is a work of great 
value, and belongs to a class of which we have few translated specimens 
in our language, and still fewer originals. Simple as are its form and 
diction, they are the vehicle for the deepest spirituality. Like all works 
eminent in this respect, its basis is » profound theology; without which 
foundation, it is almost a truism to say, books professing to treat of the 
spiritual life are apt to run into the turgid, sentimental, or common- 
place, even where not guilty of exaggeration, deficiency, or error. St. 
Philip Neri’s advice is well known: ‘‘ Read the books whose authors’ 
names begin with S.”” Now, though Father Lallemant is not a canonised 
saint, a glance at the short Life which is prefixed to the volume will 
show that he was a very saintly man; and his work, while composed 
with scientific precision, and therefore a sort of compendious treatise on 
the principles and order of the spiritual life, is remarkable for sweetness 
and unction. Indeed, the volume may profitably be used, as we have 
no doubt it will be used by many, as a book of meditation: e.g. we 
know of no work in English which contains so much in a concise and 
solid form on the subject of the gifts of the Holy Spirit, the mysteries 
of the Incarnation, the properties of the Sacred Humanity, the different 
states of life of the God-Man, and the wonders of the Holy Eucharist. 
The translation is carefully and correctly done, and renders the original 
into readable and idiomatic English. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE, 


The Catholic Church before and after Conversion. A Lecture; by 
F. Oakeley. (London, Burns and Lambert.) We hardly know whether 
to place our notice of this clever and instructive lecture under the heud- 
ing of ‘‘ Theology”’ or ‘‘ Miscellaneous Literature.’’ The subject indi- 
cates the former; the treatment the latter. At any rate, it is one of the 
best things of Mr. Oakeley’s that we have read ; and is as amusing as 
it is full of thought. 


A Special Report of the Trial of the Rev.Vladimir Petcherine. Edited 
by James Doyle, Esq. (Dublin, Duffy.) Notwithstanding the high 
reputation of Mr. O’Hagan, to whom was intrusted the chief conduct 
of the defence of F. Petcherine, we confess that when we saw his speech 
puffed in the newspapers as “‘ great speech,’’ ‘‘ splendid speech,” &c., 
we expected a grand outhurst of clap-trap and rubbish. Our expecta- 
tions were most agreeably disappointed. It is an unusually excellent 
specimen of legal advocacy and rhetorical power, and bears all that im- 
ieee of sincerity and genuineness which have contributed so largely to 
Mr. O’Hagan’s reputation. It well deserved to be reprinted, as the 
chief attraction in Mr. Doyle’s report of the trial. 
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A Lady’s Second Journey round the World, from London to the Cape 
of Good Hope, Borneo, Java, Sumatra, Celebes, Ceram, &c. By Ida 
Pteiffer. 2 vols. (London, Longmans.) Madame Pfeiffer is a won- 
derful woman. With no object but the collection of a few butterflies and 
fishes, the enjoyment of a change of scenery, and the collection of some 
rather superficial observations on the manners and customs of people of 
whose language she does not understand a word, she will make solitary 
journeys among cannibal Battakers, head-hunting Dyacks, and Alforas, 
through tropical forests and marshes, and over the most heart-breaking 
lung-bursting mountains. It is the pluck and strength of the woman, 
rather than her powers of observation and description, that render her 
books so popular. Her example shows that, in journeys tor scientific 
purposes among savage tribes, a woman may travel with much more 
security than a man: and we beg to hint to some of our blooming sisters 
of the United States, that by following Madame Ida Pfeiffer they may 
establish their claims to equality of strength much better than by the 
adoption of short petticoats, long trousers, and transcendental theories 
on the rights of woman. 


The Wanderer in Arabia, or Western Footsteps in Eastern Tracks. 
By G. T. Lowth. 2 vols. (London, Hurst and Blackett.) This wan- 
derer goes over the usual road—the Nile, the desert, and Jerusalem ; 
the only novelty is, that his wife accompanies him, and that he dwells 
on the small deeds and sayings of the ‘‘Sitt” (as the Arabs taught him 
to call her) in a very gallant and uxorious manner. There is, we are 
sorry to say, nothing new in the Englishman’s religious observations, 
At the Monastery of St. Catherine, on Mount Sina, he observes that the 
church was all lamps and pictures and decoration, while the mosque 
consisted of ‘‘ bare white walls and a matted floor—nothing there but— 
Allah”! Allah being a kind of gloomy Calvinistic spirit, delighting in 
reprobation and whitewash, and carefully absenting himself from all 
places where there are “lamps, pictures, and decorations.”? At Jeru- 
salem our pilgrim believes every thing in general and nothing in par- 
ticular, All traditions that are precise are doubtful; there must be 
indefiniteness, smoke, mist, gloom, &c., before the British imagination 
can be kindled; truth must be clothed in the garments of falsehood 
before the Englishman will acknowledge it to be true. The subjects of 
the illustrations are chosen for their easiness, without any consideration 
for their interest. They are entirely worthless. 


Rachel Gray, a Tale, founded on fact. By Julia Kavanagh. (Lon- 
don, Hurst and Blackett.) A story of humble life, without any love- 
making, but turning simply on paternal and filial affection and piety. 
It is simply and touchingly told, and isin every way commendable. It 
advocates and insinuates true religious sentiments without a shadow of 
controversy, and without admitting any thing that can offend the most 
sensitive of those who differ from the authoress. 


A new History of England, Civil, Political, and Ecclesiastical. By 
G.S. Poulton. (London, W. Freeman.) This is really a new history ; 
history so transfigured and falsified, that not a single actor would recog- 
nise his own act. It is a bulky octavo of near 800 pages, intended to 
hit Popery through the ribs of English history, and to be a regular exposé 
of how ‘‘ the Church of Rome, with its increasing wealth—its absurd 
and childish ceremonies—its numerous orders of covetous priests—its 
mocking fasts, worldly festivals, and profane holidays —its ecclesiastical 
wars and theological differences—its corrupt doctrines, impious decrees, 
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trumpery relics, and incredible fables—its avaricious and depraved mem- 
bers—with its black deeds, cunning artifices, and daring atrocities,— 
very soon became not only unlike, but in every way opposed to, the 
Church of Christ.” Mr. Poulton has succeeded in murdering the his- 
tory; but his malice is greater than his wit, and the blow certainly has 
stopped there, and has not passed on to Popery. The book is a favour- 
able specimen of the intensity and profligacy of English bigotry. 


In a late review of Lord Brougham’s Analytical View of Sir Isaac 
Newton’s Principia, the Atheneum, after asking ‘‘ whether the books 
of Copernicus and Galileo have been removed trom the Index? and if 
so, when ?”” makes the following remarks on the case, which utterly re- 
linquish the old Protestant ground, on which so many unsubstantial 
arguments against the infallibility of the Church have been erected : 

‘¢That the sentence upon Galileo has never been reversed, we have 
no doubt; nor that the declaration of falsehood and heresy in the earth’s 
motion has been allowed to stand. And for these reasons: Galileo, 
whatever his philosophical merits might be, was acting heretically, ac- 
cording to the maxims of the Roman Church, in persisting publicly to 
interpret the Scriptures in a Copernican sense, or in any sense ; and the 
declaration of the Inquisition needed no reversal, for it never was, and 
never could be, considered, upon the maxims of the same Church, as 
binding on the conscience of any one, except the person on his trial, 
after his abjuration. Fromond and Riccioli, the two strongest anti- 
Copernican Roman Catholic writers of the seventeenth century, both 
distinctly declare that the Inquisition has no authority in a matter of 
faith ; and both distinctly pronounce that it is necessary the Pope him- 
self should decide the point. ‘That no Pope ever did interfere, that the 
Church permitted the apparent settlement of the question, and con- 
sented by inaction to the presumptuous declaration of its local judica- 
ture, is the real scandal; and it will be a scandal to the end of time.” 

In the preceding paragraph the reviewer owns that the Roman Index 
was only of local authority, not binding, for instance, in Spain, nor uni- 
versally on all spiritual subjects of the Pope. 

This, we conceive, gives up the whole Protestant ground of contro- 
versy. Hitherto they have cast in our teeth the pretended fact that our 
would-be infallible Pope has interfered with science, has condemned as 
untrue a doctrine since demonstrated to be true, and has been egregi- 
ously deceived, either in making a wrong definition of a doctrine which 
he had a right to define, or in mistaking the limits of his authority, and 
pretending to define a matter which he had no right to speak about. 
Now the quarrel takes a different turn —now ‘‘ the real scandal is, that 
no Pope ever did interfere ;”’ that the prohibition was only local and 
temporary, based not on the absolute truth of the doctrine, but on the 
effect it was likely to have on men’s minds; imposed not by the Pope, 
or other infallible organ of the infallible Church, but by the ‘local 
judicature ;”’ and never formally reversed, because, like all temporary 
expedients, it had died out, and become practically null and void, and 
therefore needed no solemn extinguishing. 

When Dr. Cumming, on one side, maintains that the scandal is that 
the Pope did interfere, and the Atheneum, on the other, that he did not 
interfere, our best way is to withdraw from the arena, and to leave the 
combotants to inflict what punishment they choose on each other’s eycs 
and noses. 


THE RAMBLER. 


Vou. V. New Series. MARCH 1856. Part XXVII. 


CATHOLICITY AND ENGLISH SOCIETY. 


In the beautiful apology for Christianity which Minucius 
Felix gave to the world in his dialogue entitled Octavius, dur- 
ing the reign of Septimius Severus or of Caracalla, Cecilius, 
the person who defends the imperial religion, the religion 
which had made Rome the head of the civilised world, opens 
his apology for paganism in some such manner as this: 

We can have no certain knowledge of what goes on in 
heaven, and it is a most intolerable piece of impudence on the 
part of blockheads and ignoramuses like the Christians to pre- 
tend to know things which the wisest men have not been able 
to discover. It ought to be enough for man to know himself 
a little better; as for the origin and government of the world, 
all that should be left vague and uncertain. Hence it is 
better to remain faithful to the recognised divinities which 
our fathers have set up, and which have raised the Romans, 
their constant worshippers, to their grandeur and power. 
Whatever criticism may have to say to the origin of the re- 
ligion, the efforts of the Atheists who attempt to overturn it 
are sufficiently condemned by simple good sense; but it is far 
more revolting to see this ancient and respectable establish- 
ment despised and calumniated by a set of ragamuffins who 
dare not show themselves openly, who have no education, nor 
respect for law, nor honour,—by a parcel of conspirators, who 
recognise one another by secret signs, who worship the head 
of an ass, or even more revolting abominations, who pray to 
a crucifix or to a cross, who devour human flesh in their mys- 
teries, and wallow in every excess of debauchery in their 
religious retirements. By a series of inconceivable follies 
like these they render themselves poor and miserable in this 
world; they cut themselves off from the march of intellect, 
the improvements of civilisation, and the advantages of com- 
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merce, in the imaginary hope of a greater happiness; and they 
will not understand that the degrading condition into which 
their ridiculous self-denial has thrust them in this world is a 
demonstration that their hope for the future is futile and un- 
founded, since their God cannot deliver them from their pre- 
sent calamities. The future is'veiled in impenetrable obscu- 
rity. How are these Christian dogs to know what Socrates 
himself was ignorant of ? 

This bill of grievances and complaints, drawn up by a 
Roman against the Church in the third century, is substan- 
tially the same as that filed by the Englishman against the 
same Church in the nineteenth. 

We do not, however, quote the old apologist for the pur- 
pose of instituting any irritating comparison between the 
Pagans of Rome and the Protestants of this country, nor with 
the intention of insinuating that we have to suffer the same 
evils which our ancestors in the faith had to endure at the 
hands of such persons as Cecilius; we only wish to call atten- 
tion to the fact, that our religion, whenever it is energetic, 
whenever it is not quiescent, always calls forth the hostility of 
the representatives of the power, the learning, the civilisation 
of the world; that, however much laws. have been modified 
by the improved humanity of mankind, and softened by the 
spirit of the age, the frame of mind with which non-Catholic 
society regards us is substantially the same as that with which 
the society of the Roman Empire looked upon nascent Chris- 
tianity; that, however improved may be our civil position in 
the presence of the laws, our social position in the presence of 
the prejudices, the feelings, the convictions of mankind has 
not changed since the third century. The invective of Caci- 
lius might, with a few alterations, be used as a leading article 
in a modern English journal against the Bull of Pope Pius IX. 
on the Immaculate Conception. 

Our present purpose is to discuss some of the chief causes 
of this opposition, and to inquire what it is in ourselves and 
in our opponents that makes civilised Christians act towards 
Catholics in much the same way as the Pagans acted towards 
the Christians from the earliest ages of the Church. 

In the elaborate history of Latin Christianity just com- 
pleted by Dr. Milman, the poetica] successor of the witty Syd- 
ney Smith in the deanery of St. Paul’s, the author begins and 
ends his work with a contrast between Latin and Teutonic 
Christianity. By the latter he means the system which the 
Reformation introduced into Europe, of which Luther was the 
great apostle, and which has flourished almost exclusively in 
nations of Germanic origin; and he attributes to this religion 
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certain distinguishing marks which evidently account for its, 
antagonism to the Latin religion, and which also remarkably 
coincide with the principles which are discoverable in the in- 
vective of Caecilius. Milman, with that ancient apologist, 
claims for his religion three characteristics, which definitely 
and articulately distinguish it from Roman Christianity. These 
are, vagueness, subjectiveness, and rationality or agreement 
with common sense. Over against these, as the antagonist 
characteristics of Latin religion, he places definiteness, ob- 
jectivity, and a want of sobriety, running on the one hand into 
mystery, and on the other into folly. Wherever this opposition 
is found, there, it appears, the weaker party must be content 
to undergo certain social disadvantages, such as those to 
which we allude, and of which we complain. 

We agree with Dr. Milman in holding that a dislike of the 
dogmatic principle, as such, is one of the chief marks of Pro- 
testantism. A man whose conscience is not overburdened, and 
who has no overwhelming misgivings about the future, scarcely 
thinks that future worth inquiring about. Perfectly conscious 
that he knows nothing of it, he assumes that what he does 
not know is absolutely unknown; and he is inclined to look 
at any one who professes to be able to tell him about it as an 
impostor and a charlatan. He asserts with Cecilius that we 
can have no certain cognisance of it, and he looks upon all 
attempts to define it as intolerable insolence. Whether you 
endeavour to force upon him the belief of dogmas as such,— 
the confession of judgment, heaven, and hell,—or whether you 
try to get him to make a personal application of these doc- 
trines to his own case, and through the fear which they ought 
to inspire to get rid, at any sacrifice, of the burden which, 
whether it torments him or not, is certainly present to his con- 
science, he will be equally angry at your impudence. No man 
has a right to impose on his intelligence; no man has a right 
to come between his conscience and his God. He may ac- 
cept dogmas, but only in a negative sense, as a protest against 
those who accept too many; he will never be bound by any posi- 
tive interpretation of them; those which at any time or place 
are troublesome to him, he will then and there cast away. If he 
retains any, it 1s because those which he retains do not at the 
time present any difficulties to his interior sense. Each age can 
only pare away the external stratum ofits prejudices, its super- 
stitions, or its faith; the thing which the spirit of the age re- 
quires to be conceded is, not the absolute reduction of the 
object believed to the minimum of demonstrable truth, but the 
right to pare away in succession each coating of uncertain, in- 
demonstrable, dubitable matter ; and the admission that these 
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concentric layers beneath which truth lies are really the uncer- 
tain indemonstrable things which they are assumed to be. In 
other words, society at large is always demanding of the dog- 
matic Church that she should acknowledge her doctrines to be 
vague; that she should speak with faltering lips; that though 
still claiming to be a messenger of God, she should own that 
she is not quite certain what her message is. All that the 
world asks is, that we should own that we are not quite certain 
of being completely free from error; that we should acknow- 
ledge it to be possible that others may be right as well as our- 
selves, Our opponents do not pretend to any such exclusive 
possession of the truth, why then should we? They, the con- 
querors of the world, the road-makers of Europe, whose ships 
plough every sea, and collect the choicest products of every 
shore; authors of a literature which they believe to be un- 
rivalled; inventors and discoverers of sciences which are hailed 
as new revelations of the truth,—they are not ashamed to own 
that they are uncertain about the other world; the only thing 
they would be ashamed to acknowledge is, that men whom 
they despise, nations clothed in rags and fed on potatoes, the 
lazy degraded populations of Spain and Italy, the narrow- 
minded ecclesiastic, whose physical science is drawn from St. 
Augustine, and whose knowledge of the world is confined to 
what he has gained within the four walls of the seminary 
wherein he has been immured almost from his infancy,—they 
would be ashamed that men like these could know more than 
they do upon things of the highest moment, of which they 
own themselves to be ignorant. How are these Christians to 
know what Socrates himself was ignorant of? How are a 
Pope and a few Cardinals, men of scarcely any mark in liter- 
ary and scientific Europe, to know that which Owen and 
Faraday, Lyell and Arago, Kant and Bentham, Wellington 
and Palmerston know nothing about? No, they say, true 
modesty in dogmatism is shown by its vagueness and uncer- 
tain form. It is this which, in opposition to the hard definite 
Dantesque outline and determined colour of medieval art, 
constitutes the sublimity of a Milton or a Beethoven; it is 
this very vastness and incomprehensibility which proclaims the 
reality of the conception of the Godhead. Define Him, and 
He is gone; no limits can contain the illimitable: wherever 
we define, we banish Divinity; the thunder and the earth- 
quake, the diurnal movement of the heavens, are divine till 
they are reduced to known natural laws; as the domain of 
these laws advances, the Deity, as it were, recedes into more 
unapproachable majesty. 

Such, we think, has ever been the course pursued by the 
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opponents of the Church ; they have never agreed in a protest 
against any one of her dogmas; they have always agreed in 
their opposition to her night of definition. We have seen 
what was the case with regard to heathen objectors; in the 
same way St. Augustine tells us that the Manichzans brought 
up the old Gnostic charge against Catholics of being under a 
religious tyranny, of allowing no independent inquiry into 
doctrine, no progress in knowledge. So, to come to a re- 
markable instance, the * judicious” Hooker,—a man whose 
sclence Is not to be measured by the degenerate Anglican 
standard of modern days, whose learning and acuteness won 
the admiration of theologians at Rome, and of the Pope 
himself,—when writing expressly to defend the remains of 
the positive Catholic system which the English Reforma- 
tion had spared against the more advanced innovators who 
wished to destroy them,—in that very work, so positive, so 
dogmatic, so full of eloquent and rational defence of Church- 
authority, and of the prophetic and dogmatic power accorded 
to it, Hooker no sooner stumbles upon a Catholic doctrine 
which he has to combat, than he opposes it with the very 
weapons whose use against his own Church he argues against 
so triumphantly. With flagrant inconsistency he defends the 
Athanasian Creed, on the principle that it is good to define 
In matters of devotion, and to know what we adore; and 
he attacks the dogma of transubstantiation, because defini- 
tion is inconsistent with devotion; because he prefers ‘‘sim- 
phicity of faith before that knowledge which, curiously sifting 
what it should adore, and disputing too boldly of that which 
the wit of man cannot search, chilleth for the most part all 
warmth of zeal, and bringeth soundness of belief many times 
into great hazard.” ‘‘ Let disputes and questions,” he says, 
‘‘enemies to piety, abatements of true devotion, .... take 
their rest.” This spirit of obscurity and mystification has 
always remained in Anglicanism; even those who yearn for 
dogmatical certainty are quieted by Mr. Williams’ tract, and 
are taught to accept the stuttering formularies of Anglicanism 
as a Providential dispensation, fitted for their state of servi- 
tude; another party are taught hy the Bampton lecturer of 
the day to glory in their position, and to boast of the absence 
of precision in their formularies as scriptural, and as suitable 
for a state of probation; while the widely-spread party who 
profess broad-church principles are taught by Dean Milman 
that this vagueness and uncertainty is the distinguishing cha- 
racteristic of Teutonic Christianity, necessary for the success 
of its antagonism to Roman dogmatism. And if this is the 
feeling of persons outside the Church with regard to general 
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dogmas, much more acute is their pain and their indignation 
when any personal application of them is made to themselves. 
That they, the rich, the learned, the respectable, should ac- 
cept their religion at the hands of this or that lazy monk or 
sneaking priest moves their bile to contemplate; but to ima- 
gine themselves on their knees before this contemptible crea- 
ture, pouring out into his ears all that they will scarcely ac- 
knowledge even to themselves,—to think of their asking this 
man for pardon, and admitting that the secret and the key of 
their eternal destination is confided to him; to fancy that 
they must no longer walk by the light of their own conscience, 
but by foreign guidance, and that they must own that this 
man has power to release from sins, without omniscience to 
act in the place of the Omniscient (we are using the words of 
Dean Milman, which, mistaken as they are, represent well the 
general feeling of persons external to the Church),—all this, 
however softened off, has become in the highest degree offen- 
sive and presumptuous, and to the less serious even ludicrous. 

We come now to our next characteristic, that of the sub- 
jectivity of all tenets outside of the Church. Subjectivity is, 
after all, but another aspect of vagueness; the tenets are vague 
because each man is only accountable to himself, because 
every individual has a right to believe what he likes, and to 
alter his belief as often as he chooses. But the subjectivity 
which we have to encounter means more than this. Cecilius 
was content to assert that it ought to be enough for each man 
to know himself a little better; that uo religion could be ex- 
pected to go beyond the limits which bounded each separate 
individuality. Religion was to be subjective, because it could 
have no objective standard ; it was to be only internal, depend- 
ent on each man’s feelings and heart, because it had nothing 
to do with any thing external. But the subjectivity of the 
religion in the midst of which we English Catholics dwell, 
and against which we have to fight, is not this merely nega- 
tive subjectivity, but is a real positive erection of the subjec- 
tive into the objective, a consecration of individuality ad of 
personal influence. This has always been the characteristic 
of the religion of the Reformation; it began with putting 
Luther into the place of Christ, and continues now to be a 
Pusey-worship, or a Cumming-worship, or some other personal 
cultus equally disreputable and degrading. M. D’Aubigné, 
speaking of the life and character of Luther, says, ‘‘ The whole 
Reformation was there.” .... ‘ The different phases of this 
work succeeded each other in the mind of him who was to be 
the instrument for it before it was publicly accomplished in 
the world. The knowledge of the Reformation effected in the 
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heart of Luther himself is in truth the key to the reformation 
of the Church.”* And this not only resulted from the admi- 
ration of his followers, but it was the. effect of Luther’s own 
determination ; he insisted on being the legislator of the new 
sect. ‘ He was no less confident of his personal inspiration 
than of his ability to perform miracles. He disclaimed the 
Pope, he spurned the Church; but, varying in almost all else, 
he never doubted of his own infallibility. He thus piously 
regarded himself as the authoritative judge both of the mean- 
ing and of the authenticity of Scripture.”+ Not only did he 
maintain that which may be conceded, that the influence of a 
doctrine on the heart is a confirmation of its claim to be from 
God, but he practically laid down the converse proposition, 
that whatever comforted his heart was therefore true. This 
was the logic not only of Luther, but of Calvin, Beza, Knox, 
and the Anglican reformers; they derived an ease of mind, a 
comfort, an enthusiasm, from their doctrine of absolute pre- 
destination, therefore they imposed it as a truth on all their 
followers. Zuinglius never experienced any divine power in 
the Sacraments, therefore he denied its existence, and made 
his sect do the same. All the reformers and their followers 
had the personal experience and living conviction of never 
having performed one good work, therefore good works were 
impossible. This, then, as Mohler says, is the capital reproach 
against them, “ that out of themselves, out of their own indi- 
vidual life, they have deduced a universal law. Christ is our 
pattern as well as our lawgiver; but such no creature is. The 
Lutheran Church is the incarnate spirit of Luther.” .He, an 
individual, had the inordinate pretension of constituting him- 
self the arbitrary centre, to which all should assimilate them- 
selves. He exhibited himself as the universal man, in whom 
every one was to be reflected, and thus formally usurped the 
incommunicable privilege of Christ Himself. In his monas- 
tery, when he had sunk almost to a state of despair, a brother 
monk, who hinted to him that faith was the remedy for his 
disease, suddenly revealed the cure of his malady. A chapter 
of the Corinthians, on which his eye first fell after this inter- 
view, convinced him that his new idea was an inspiration ; from 
this moment, depending on nothing but his own single expe- 
rience, he determined that faith, as he understood it, the belief 
of his own sins being pardoned, of his own person being ac- 
cepted, of himself being justified and predestined, was the real 
formula which expressed the pure essence of Christianity, was 
the truth, which till that time had been buried beneath a load 
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of practices and observances of external worship, which it be- 
came his duty thenceforth to uproot and to destroy. 

In like manner Calvin, though he speaks of the doctrine 
of predestination as “‘ a dangerous sandbank,” could not resist 
impressing his notion of it upon his sect, simply because he 
individually found such comfort in it. It is because of the 
practical interest he took in it, and the sweet fruits (suavissimos 
fructus) which he experienced from it, that he urged upon his 
followers to believe that not all are destined for happiness ; that 
God created some simply to damn them, but that the pious 
Calvinist is one of the elect. Ignorance of this, says this 
teacher, obscures the glory of God, plucks up humility by the 
roots, renders a sense of internal gratitude to God impossible, 
and disturbs the quiet of conscience in the pious. This re- 
former, then, as well as Luther, has, as Mohler says, left a 
warning example to those who from any subjective practical 
motives think they are obliged to adopt any new or strange 
doctrine. 

The framers of the Thirty-nine Articles of the Anglican 
sect proceeded on the same principle; they impose the doc- 
trine of justification by faith only, because it is ‘‘a most whole- 
some doctrine, and very full of comfort;” and that of predes- 
tination, because it is ‘‘ full of sweet, pleasant, and unspeakable 
comfort to godly persons.” 

The founders of the other English sects acted in a similar 
manner. In the disputes between Wesley and the Herrnhut- 
ters, Spangenberg appealed to his own experience against 
Wesley. The Wesleyans, on the other hand, appealed to 
their experience to prove that the regenerate no longer have 
motions of sensuality. Then Whitfield came forward with 
what he called ‘‘ humility,” to prove by his own experience 
the theory of absolute predestination. The egotistical exalta- 
tion of self to be the pattern of all meets us here in its most 
arrogant, most repulsive form. 

How different is the case in Catholicity! There every 
thing is common to all. ‘‘ Thy truth, O Lord,” says St. Au- 
gustine, ‘is neither mine, nor of this man nor of that; but it 
is of all whom Thou callest publicly to its communion, terribly 
admonishing us to beware of making it our private property, lest 
we should be deprived of it.”* But in non-Catholic sects this pri- 
mary truth is so far obscured and forgotten, that even doctrines 
and principles are received simply on individual authority. In 
High-Church Anglicanism even the acceptance of the defini- 
tions of the doctrine of the Trinity often results only from an 
Athanasian party-feeling, an ardent admiration of that great 

* Confess. ii. 24, quoted Compitum, vol. ii. p. 257. 
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‘struggle which Hooker eloquently describes, wherein (he says) 
‘‘the whole world was against Athanasius, and Athanasius 
against it.’ So catching, so contagious is this individual 
worship outside the Church, that we find in that volume of 
sermons which Dr. Newman, before he was a Catholic, preached 
before the University of Oxford, and which certainly contains 
not only deep philosophy, but the germs and more than the 
germs of those principles which have since drawn not him- 
self only but so many others to the Church,—in that volume 
we find a discourse entitled ‘‘ Personal influence the means of 
propagating the truth,” in which it is shown that such influ- 
ence is the human means of which God makes use to realise 
His promise of the perpetuity of His revelation and of the in- 
defectibility of the Church. In this sermon, the author allows 
not only the legitimate persuasive force which every saint, 
every preacher, every conscientious Christian must in his own 
sphere more or less exert, but he seems to admit the right of 
eminent men to make themselves the mirror of humanity, and 
to impress their own characteristics on the Church. ‘ Before 
now, he says, “even one man has impressed an image on the 
Church which through God’s mercy shall not be effaced while 
time lasts.” And in concluding his discourse he exhorts per- 
sons to be content with low conditions, because even there they 
may have “ the most extensive influence over the destinies of 
religion in the times following them.” Now though all this 
may possibly be understood in a harmless sense, yet a man 
with his eyes open to the evil would never have expressed 
himself so unguardedly ; would never, after asserting that St. 
Athanasius had permanently impressed his own image on the 
dogmatic theology of the Church, go on to exhort his hearers 
to the hope of exerting ‘ extensive influence over religion ;” 
as if forsooth it were a legitimate object of ambition to stamp 
the impress of our own mind and of our private manner of 
thought upon the mind and the formularies of the Bride of 
Christ. 

Now certainly this principle, thus abundantly illustrated 
in the chief masters of Protestantism, has been correspond- 
ingly fruitful in their spiritual children. The subjective- 
objective system has now reached such a pitch, that each 
individual seeks to be the centre of his own world. The spi- 
ritual spinster, the converted counter-jumper, every pater- 
familias in his household, every reverend spoutaway in his own 
tub or his own Ebenezer, every Honeyman in his own pul- 
pit, has come to consider himself as the one centre from which 
all religion emanates, towards which it all gravitates. You 
may hear any one of these humble individuals ever protesting 
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against reliance on the powers of human reason, and referring 
every thing to grace, yet so certain of his own infallibility that 
three times a-day he will produce, as an unquestionable gene- 
ral principle and universal rule, merely on the authority of his 
own experience, the strangest half-proved exceptions against 
millions of demonstrated contrary instances. Of all human 
forms and characters, says Lavater, none is less improvable, 
lione more intolerable and oppressive, than this race of soph- 
ists. They are intolerable against all nature, against all 
that is called general demonstrated truth; they attempt to 
demolish the most solid and magnificent fabric with a grain of 
sand picked from off its stones—or we might say, with a pro- 
jectile still more incongruous and inadequate, the saliva which 
they secrete from their own fauces. With the obstinacy of 
the monomaniac, they will attempt to spit down the adaman- 
tine buttresses of the Church. . 

It is this subjectivity exalted into objectivity that is the 
real parent of the spirit of persecution. In Catholic countries, 
whenever persecuting tribunals have been established, they 
have invariably been engines of an individual political autho- 
rity. Their significance has been entirely political, religion 
being only the pretext for their use. But the Protestant 
theory, by erecting each man into the centre of a system, 
multiplies the persons interested in persecuting, and (until 
bitter experience has taught the terrible anarchy of a state in 
which each man has all the rights of private judgment in his 
own favour, and all the rights of a caliph as against his neigh- 
bour) generates the most frightful social inquisition which 
the world has ever seen. It is all very well for Dean Milman 
to tell us that ‘toleration is utterly irreconcilable with the 
theory of Latin Christianity, but has been forced into the 
heart of Christendom.” But the fact is, that the Catholic 
Church was only intolerant when she had whole populations 
of believers to protect, and when she advised the civil rulers 
of those populations to resist by the sword all attempts to in- 
troduce false doctrine among them. The Church always re- 
cognised the indefeasible right of every individual to save or 
to damn his own soul; the only person whom she thought she 
might cut off was the agitator who persisted in persuading his 
neighbours to damn themselves; and she cut him off, not by 
recommending him to the popular fury, but by confiding him 
to the tender mercies of the civil arm. We do not pretend 
that this theory of persecution was always kept within bounds; 
we do not assert that it has not brought forth bitter fruits ; 
but we desire to point out as a pregnant fact, that in the iron 
age of Henry VIII., when political Catholics like Cranmer were 
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burning Protestants here, and in other countries Protestants 
were massacring Catholics, and thinking they were doing God 
service thereby, the voice of one who was to be our most illus- 
trious martyr was in this land proclaiming the real sentiments 
of Catholicity, though veiled under his own semi-serious, semi- 
playful costume. Sir Thomas More was then telling men 
that in his Utopia, in his ideal republic, ‘“‘ every man was al- 
lowed to be of what religion he pleased ; it was deemed to be 
foolish and indecent to threaten and terrify another for the 
purpose of making him believe what did not appear to him to 
be true.” But Protestantism is one great organised system of 
social persecution ; every man is his neighbour’s legislator, spy, 
accuser, and judge. In its earliest outbreak every man’s sword 
and tongue was against his neighbour, and society, as the Re- 
formers themselves acknowledge, became a very hell; perse- 
cution had to cease, from the very impossibility of continuing 
it. Dire necessity forced toleration into the heart of Chris- 
tendom ; and though Protestantism might have been the occa- 
sion of this consummation, we surely owe nothing to the sys- 
tem on that account. Though it has been forced to sheathe 
the civil sword, which it bore so long drawn against us chiefly, 
but against its own fellow-religionists also, it has never re- 
moved the ban of our social excommunication ; it has always 
kept up its private intolerance to a point which approaches 
persecution. ; . 

We reserve for another occasion the instances of this which 
have fallen under our own notice; here we shall only contrast 
the conduct of a country, which is generally considered the 
most bigoted, with that of enlightened and liberal England, in 
a matter wherein, if any where, the strictest religious exclu- 
Siveness is at least justifiable, if not praiseworthy,—we mean 
in the province of education. It was in the Italian universities 
alone that creed and country were no bar to honours: Demp- 
ster, the literary pride of Scotland, had to seek in a Pisan 
chair a theatre for his abilities which he could not find at home. 
‘While Calvinist Leyden was expatriating her second Boer- 
haave, the Catholic Van Swieten, Catholic Pisa was drawing 
from Leyden the Calvinist Gronovius. In schismatic Eng- 
land, a single sect excludes all others from the privileges of 
university instruction; in Catholic Italy, even the university- 
chairs have not been closed against the heretic.”* Though 
we cannot say that we altogether approve of so great a stretch of 
liberality, at any rate these instances well illustrate the social 
tolerance of Catholic society, as contrasted with the egotistical 
narrow- mindedness of Protestant bodies, which are forced into 

* Hamilton, Discussions, p. 359. 
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an attitude of mutual suspicion, intolerance, and tyranny, by 
this simple fact, that the existence and exercise of private judg- 
ment in every individual is in Protestantism a personal insult 
to every body else: every Catholic convert is made to feel that 
he has perpetrated an unpardonable personal offence against 
his quondam Protestant friends by the mere act of renouncing 
their religion. 

For ourselves, we do not wish to paint the character of 
‘Teutonic religion,” which results from its exaggerated sub- 
jJectivity, in more harsh language than its advocate Dean Mil- 
man has allowed himself to use in the conclusion of his his- 
tory. After stating the dangerous tendencies of Latin Chris- 
tianity, which he derives from its objectivity, and which, he 
says, are towards servility, blind obedience, or blind guidance, 
the tacit abrogation, if not repudiation, of the moral influence 
by the undue elevation of the dogmatic and ritual part—to- 
wards a revival of Paganism with Christian symbols; and to- 
wards a shocking antinomianism, which even calls a murderer 
religious, if he does homage to a sacred image while he is 
stabbing his victim,—after enumerating these evil tendencies, 
which he thinks are naturally inherent in the Latin conception 
of Christianity, he contrasts with them those of the Teutonic 
Christianity, whose patronage he undertakes, in the following 
passage ; 

‘Teutonic Christianity, more self-depending, self-guided, 
self-wrought out, is not without its peculiar dangers. It may 
become self-sufficient, unwarrantably arrogant, impatient not 
merely of control, but of all subordination, and incapable of 
all just self-estimation. It tends to isolate the man, cither 
within himself, or as a member of a narrow sect, with all the 
evils of sectarianism, blind zeal, obstinate self-reliance, or 
rather self-adoration, contempt of others, moroseness, exclu- 
siveness, fanaticism, undue appreciation of small things. It 
has its own antinomianism,—a dissociation of the moral and 
religious perfection of man. It appeals to conscious direct 
influences of grace with as much confidence, and as little dis- 
crimination or judgment,” as the Latin to the grace he receives 
through the Sacraments. 

Here we think we may leave this part of our subject. No 
cross-examination of witnesses could bring out more uufavour- 
able evidence of the inner character of Protestantism than this 
voluntary confession of its latest, and one of its most able 
advocates. 

The third characteristic claimed for their religious system 
by those outside the Church is rationality, and accordance 
with common sense. ‘Teutonic religion, says Dean Milman, 
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is more vague, more subjective, and more rational than Latin. 
Czecilius, in his invective, objects this same want of reason to 
the Christians of his day. Though probably no less a sceptic 
than Pyrrho himself, he yet first of all condemns the “ Athe- 
ists,” who ridicule the traditional origin of the divinities of 
Pagan Rome, as men wanting the very first elements of com- 
mon sense; and then goes on to express his far more unmea- 
sured disgust at the calumnies which the low-born, poverty- 
stricken Christians dared to express against the same respect- 
able establishment. In his scheme, therefore, the first charac- 
teristic of common sense is an unquestioning acquiescence in 
established customs and beliefs. He then proceeds to attack 
the Christians for making a sacrifice of present happiness to 
the hope of future reward, on the faith of certain mystical 
tenets about judgment, heaven, and hell, of which it is quite 
impossible they should know more than their wiser and richer 
neighbours—who in fact know nothing whatever on the sub- 
ject. The second character, therefore, of common sense, or 
rationality, 1s the repudiation of mysteries. These are still 
the two elements which determine a non-Catholic’s judgment 
of the Church. She is foolish and irrational, he would say, 
first, in setting herself against the course of things, the march 
of intellect, the spirit of the age, the ways of the world, 
the received opinions and customs of society: secondly, in a 
fanatical depreciation of this world in comparison of the next; 
a moody melancholy of the soul, induced by a superstitious 
brooding over the memory of past sin; a foolish abandonment 
of natural enjoyment for the unnatural penitential discipline 
of the cloister; and a despicable surrender of the intellect to 
the unquestioning belief of impossible dogmas, merely through 
fear of contradicting a venerated authority. Not that these 
dogmas are controverted with any depth of argument: society 
is no great metaphysician; it is not troubled by logic or dia- 
lectic ; it does not measure rationality by reasonable develop- 
ment of principles, it does not consider arguments; it merely 
looks at our conclusions in themselves; and according as they 
strike its prejudices or its- habits, so are they at once charac- 
terised by it. It does not pretend to go into questions of sub- 
stance and phenomena, but at once condemns transubstantia- 
tion because it 1s against or beyond sense. It will not enter 
into discussions about the power of the will, the value of sacri- 
fice, the efficacy of penance; but at once condemns celibacy 
as impossible and unnatural. It treats all the rest of our doc- 
trines and principles in the same way: it will not take the 
trouble to enter into our views, to understand our arguments, 
to receive our explanations, but judges at once by the standard 
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of its own institutions, manners, customs, and common sense. 
Society may be reasonable; it certainly is not reasoning. It 
has the power, the potentiality; not the habit or the act. 
When, therefore, it calls us irrational, it probably means to 
accuse us of misusing reason; of employing it for useless tran- 
scendental objects, instead of applying it to the improvement 
of agriculture, the advancement of mathematics, or the pro- 
gress of physical discovery. No man ever mended shoes the 
better for the most sublime meditations on infinity. The 
highest use of pure reason is to construct a “ kritik” of itself, 
to trace the bounds of its own province, and to take good care 
not to wander beyond. Its true wisdom is to relinquish re- 
ligion to the domain of the imagination, the feelings, the 
moral sentiments; and to confine the reason to the world of 
phenomena, to that world which alone we can see, of which 
alone we have ocular demonstration. The one object of re- 
ligion is to keep the mind calm, and the passions and feelings 
in subjection, so that a man may be a quiet citizen, and may 
employ his talents for the good of the public. It is a remedy 
for gloom, blue-devils, and despair. It is consolation and quiet 
of mind. ‘This is the thing to be gained at any cost— 


‘¢ Si possis recte, si non, quocumque modo, rem.”’ 


The efficacy of a religion to this end is the test of its reason- 
ableness: this is why the subjectivity of Lutheranism and Cal- 
vinism Is rational. Don’t ask if the servum arbitrium of the 
one, or the absolute predestination of the other, is strictly true ; 
that has nothing to do with the question: the thing is, are 
they good remedies for certain mental diseases? if so, they 
are rational. When half the men of energy in the world lost 
themselves in scourging their own backs, cr in immuring them- 
selves in convents, in order to cure the despondency which thie 
consciousness of past sin excited in their minds, Luther arose 
and proclaimed that “‘ contrition which you get by examina- 
tion, consideration, and detestation of your sins, by meditating 
over your past years in the bitterness of your soul, pondering 
over the grievousness, the number, the foulness of your sins, 
and over the loss of eternal happiness and the danger of eter- 
nal damnation which you have incurred,—this contrition only 
makes a man a hypocrite, nay, rather, a sinner. There is a 
very true proverb, that is much better than any definition 
which any theologian has yet given: ‘ Not to do it again is 
the height of penance; the best repentance is a new life.’”* 
This teaching of Luther, which is partially true, and only 


* Quoted in the Bull of Leo X. against Luther, July 1520: 
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bad because it usurps the place of the whole truth, is practi- 
cally kept up in the English Church by the monotonous repe- 
tition of the commencement. of its service: ‘* When the wicked 
man turneth away from the wickedness that he hath com- 
mitted, and doeth that which is lawful and right, he shall save 
his soul alive.” Not a word about sorrow, not a word about 
penance; only ‘‘ Don’t do it again; lead a new life, and make 
yourselves easy.” ‘The clergyman who interrupts this spiritual 
opiate with an occasional tonic, or with so drastic a text as 
‘Rend your heart, and not your garments,” 1s at once put 
down for an agitating importunate Puseyite—and rightly ; for 
the essence of respectable religion is to keep the conscience 
quiet, to enforce mildly the generalities of morality, and to 
have a universal nostrum, like the Calvinistic predestination 
or the Lutheran assurance, for every misgiving, every terror, 
every throe of despair. Such is the ideal religion of reason 
and common sense. 

Now how can a fat, sleepy, good-natured, comfortable, 
self-indulgent, dozing, high-and-dry, low-and-slow, broad-and- 
shallow religion like this bear with any patience being run 
into by a system such as that of the Church, which in every 
point is the very opposite to it? which begins by anathema- 
tising Luther's proposition, goes on to condemn his nostrum, 
places real penitential contrition,— an internal rack to which 
the external mortifications of sackcloth and ashes are as no- 
thing,—on the very threshold of all spiritual life; which im- 
poses on our reason mysteries, intelligible, as far as words go, 
to the merest idiot, but requiring and exercising all the meta- 
physical acumen of the deepest philosopher who ever thought, 
and remaining even then in substance incomprehensible, how- 
ever they may be illustrated by analogous mysteries which 
are undoubted facts; which cuts away all pretence of making 
the merely subjective objective; which discourages our recom- 
mending any course simply because we find it beneficial to 
ourselves, and absolutely forbids our attempting to impose it 
on others on any such personal grounds; which, instead of 
this mere quackery (a Willis-Moseleyism, which, having cured 
itself of one nervous disorder, professes to be ready with an 
infallible remedy for every other conceivable complaint of the 
nervous system), has a fixed, rigid, objective theology, not 
only for dogma, but also for morals, and moreover for that 
higher spiritual life of the perfect, whose whole existence is a 
mystery ; which always suspects the love of the vague and 
the undefined to be a mere cloak for a spirit of infidelity, and 
which insists on continually sifting out heretics from among 
her children by the closest definitions and the most rigid 
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formularies,— how can it be but that such a religion, if it 
moves at all, unless it 1s utterly withdrawn from sight, utterly 
quiescent and forgetful of its duty, should cut right athwart 
the bows of society, should cross it in every conceivable way, 
should be an eyesore in its sight, a discord in its ears, a stench 
in its nostrils, a scalding potato in its mouth? 

But as society feels in this way towards us, perhaps it is 
scarcely advisable for such a small minority as-we are to exag- 
gerate our differences, and to exasperate our neighbours more 
than we need. It would be well perhaps to see whether some 
truth, some ground, does not lie at the bottom of all the 
muddy quagmire which we have been surveying; whether 
there is not some real element of vagueness in religion, some- 
thing subjective which we appear to sacrifice unduly, some 
offering which we might make to the temporal prudence and 
worldly common sense of our countrymen. This subject is a 
large one, and we have scarcely space to enter upon it here. 
Suffice it to say, that evidently many things have been looked 
upon as certain in the Church which have afterwards turned 
out to be false; that there has been at various times quite a 
rage for mixing up physical science with revealed truth, because 
it was thought that the truth of. Scripture depended on the 
verity of certain theories. The preacher and the writer of 
meditations may easily carry definition and description further 
than the Church warrants; we could well imagine all the de- 
tails of the Inferno and Purgatorio of Dante being invested in 
popular estimation with the seal of revealed truth. An en- 
thusiastic, half-instructed Christian community is very apt to 
forget the principle, in dubiis libertas. 

Then, again, it hehoves us to take special care to give no 
occasion for the reproach that is so often cast upon us, that 
the very ease and obvious nature of the Sacraments as remedies 
for sin may often become an occasion of a man’s persevering 
In crime; that we are apt to lose sight of the subjective cha- 
racter: of Christianity in its object; that we forget that moral 
obliquity is the thing which Christianity was intended to cure 
in its very root. Whenever we are jealous for the defence of 
a bad Catholic, or ready to disparage a good Protestant, we 
give a real occasion for Dean Milman’s idea of the tendencies 
of our religion, we truly place a scandal before the feet of the 
inquirer. For, after all, unless the objective element of Chris- 
tianity has the proper subjective effect within us, it is to us 
worse than useless. 

Again, as to the reasonableness of our religion. It will be 
asked, if the world has changed its notion of what is science, 
and what is reason; if it has come down from metaphysics 
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through mathematics and scholarship to the mere description, 
investigation, and statistics of material phenomena, why not 
try in some degree to keep pace with it? why let the physics 
of our seminaries be a disgrace to the erudition of the Church ? 
Admitting all that may be said about the utter incompatibility 
of any deep study of physical science with a profound study 
of theology, at any rate why persist in letting what little phy- 
sical science is taught be simply exploded theory, or pretended 
facts long since disproved? We are in a disagreeable posi- 
tion of antagonism, and why make it worse? Why this need- 
less opposition to feelings and opinions that are in some 
respects substantially good and true, however absurdly they 
may be twisted and misapplied ? 

Even though now the truth is suffering the most dreadful 
of all the evils that can befall her, the inability to gain an 
audience, and the difficulty of making herself intelligible to 
the few who will listen to her, this 1s no reason for despair. 
The periodical league of all sects against the Church cannot 
last for ever ; occasions of quarrel will arise among themselves, 
or they may soon be frightened to see where the legitimate 
conclusions of their own principles may land them. Already,. 
if we may take Dr. Milman as an exponent of the feelings of 
a class, even Broad-Churchmen are beginning to have mis- 
givings whether their favourite ‘“‘ Teutonic Christianity” may 
not have already gone almost, or absolutely, beyond the pale- 
of Christianity ; whether in its unrebuked wanderings it has 
not altogether lost its right to that holy name. Already they 
are beginning to own that they have not decided what distinct- 
ness of conception, what precision of language, may be indis--. 
pensable to true faith; what part of the ancient dogmatic 
system may be allowed to fall silently into disuse as super- 
fluous, and what part must still be contended for. All these, 
and kindred misgivings, find a place in many hearts; and if 
we can translate the old language of the fathers, of the school- 
men, of the great Jesuit theologians, into the idiom of the 
day,—if out of their arguments we can fashion an answer to 
these questions and these misgivings,—no doubt by little and 
little we shall gain the hearing that we want. Truth strikes 
less as truth than as novelty; and the old becomes new in 
being made to satisfy new needs, to answer new inquiries. 
What we should seek to put off is, that hard, wooden, “ dug- 
up,” rusty character, that lives only in the past, that medi- 
tates on our extinct peerages, our ruined abbeys, our faded 
glories,—that still draws its illustrations from a life, a system, 
a world that has passed away, and argues from the etiquette 
of the court of Louis XIV. to the ceremonial of the house of 
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God. We would seek to put off this, and to adapt ourselves 
with more versatility to the new ideas, the new system, the 
new life in which we find ourselves; to be in fact, in a true 
and good sense, more men of the world. 


ST. OSWALD’S; 
oR, 
LIFE IN THE CLOISTER. 
—— 


CHAPTER XII. 
ILLNESS AND CONVALESCENCE. 


TueE following morning found Mrs. Ogleby really ill. Ex- 
citement, and the chill she had undergone while standing up 
under the tree for shelter during the storm, had brought on 
an attack of fever, which confined her to her room for a few 
days. While prostrated with illness, she almost began to 
appreciate the higher motives which she could not but sce 
were the springs of the life of the man to whom she was yield- 
ing up her affections. Languor of body dulled the ordinary 
unprincipled activity of her mind; and if any thing had in- 
duced her during that brief space to speak sincerely of her- 
self, she would have honestly uttered sentiments quite edify- 
ing for their sobriety and good sense. 

But as the fever of the body departed, the fever of the 
mind returned. The inactivity which was forced upon her 
quickly grew painful, and at times nearly intolerable. As she 
sat in the solitude of her chamber, disinclined for reading, and 
unequal to any steady kind of occupation, she began to fret 
angrily at the confinement, and longed to be about again, with 
the view of pursuing the object of all her present hopes. ‘The 
idea of winning the respect and regard of Croft, by becoming 
in reality what she was convinced he would alone esteem, never 
crossed her imagination in its extremest wanderings. She felt, 
indeed, that she could make sacrifices for him, for his pros- 
perity, for his happiness, perhaps of the heaviest kind. A 
mind like her’s was not one that could admit the passion of 
love in any feeble form. It was gradually absorbing her whole 
nature: not altering her character in its essence, but direct- 
ing its faculties to the attainment of the end desired with the 
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energy which was one of her chief characteristics. Shut up 
as she was in her thoughts, and holding communion with no 
human being, there was nothing to check the sway of any. 
passion that. once fairly lodged itself in her bosom; and before 
she had finally ceased to be an invalid she had almost come to 
that state in which she would have deliberately given body 
and soul to gain the constant affection of Mr. Croft. 

Mary Somerset, who showed her a good deal of kindness 
during her illness, was puzzled to make out the meaning of 
her unusual silence and thoughtfulness. ‘The fixed compres- 
sion of her lips, and the slight contraction of her brow, re- 
peatedly attracted Mary’s attention; and if there had been 
any other tokens of a gentler kind, she would have believed 
that Mrs. Ogleby was beginning to think that the enjoyment 
of this life is not the end for which man enters upon it. But 
there was too much hardness and effort in her manner and 
words to allow of any such supposition; and Mary contented 
herself with wondering, as she had often done, what could be 
Mrs. Ogleby’s real character and history. 

As Mrs. Ogleby grew convalescent, her restlessness visibly 
increased ; and the weather being fine and balmy, she exhausted 
herself with pacing to and fro in the Burleigh gardens. The 
first day that she ventured to extend her walk, she was excited 
quite painfully with the expectation that some chance or other 
must soon again bring her into contact with Mr. Croft, when 
she suddenly saw the very man himself advancing towards her 
on his way to the house. He addressed her with his usual 
quiet self-possession, and inquired after her health and sup- 
posed sprain with so much apparent interest, that her heart, 
little accustomed to such movements, actually fluttered with 
agitation. She turned red and then pale; and Croft, fancying 
her still weak with illness, immediately offered her his arm, 
and begged to be allowed to conduct her back to the manor. 
At this, though it was nothing more than might have been 
expected from any gentleman, her imagination took fire, and 
she began to persuade herself that he was not perfectly indif- 
ferent to her. Full of her schemes, she resolved to profit by 
the opportunity, and began to apologise profusely for the 
liberty she had taken in seeking refuge from the storm in his 
house. Croft, of course, said all the proper things in reply, 
and she continued: 

‘Poor Mrs. Longford, too—really, I was quite sorry for 
her, feeling as she must have done on the occasion. She did 
all she could to make me let her stay out alone in the storm; 
but I assured her that it was quite impossible that any body 
could misinterpret her conduct. Even the most precise and 
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prudish—” (she knew that Croft particularly disliked both 
preciseness and prudery)—‘‘ would excuse her at such a mo- 
ment.” 

Croft looked surprised, and said, “‘ But why should Mrs. 
Longford hesitate to take refuge in my house in a thunder- 
storm ?” 

**Oh, dear, dear!” exclaimed Mrs. Ogleby, in her most 
elaborate tones of distress, ‘‘ my illness has lowered and shaken 
me so, that I hardly know what Isay. I am sure, Mr. Croft, 
you will forgive me. I had not the slightest notion of betray- 
ing Mrs. Longford’s secrets; though that is a wrong word to 
use, for of course there is no secret in the matter at all.” 

. Secrets!” echoed he; ‘‘ what possible secrets can Mrs. 
Longford have in which I am concerned? You speak riddles, 
my dear madam.” 

“Well,” said she, ‘* perhaps I am totally mistaken. Still, 
you know that in such matters what every body says is usually 
true.” 

‘* Excuse me, Mrs. Ogleby,” said Croft, “if I say that 
T am completely in the dark as to what you can possibly 
mean.” 

‘Qh, dear!” cried the lady, ‘‘ I really am so unhinged that 
I don’t know what I’m saying. Pray forgive me; no doubt it 
is all a mistake.” 

‘‘Pardon me,” said Croft, whose curiosity was now tho- 
roughly aroused, and who really felt a little displeased,—*‘ par- 
don me, if I reply that, having said so much, you are bound 
to say a little more. Have you heard any serious reason given 
for Mrs. Longford’s unwillingness to enter my house ?” 

Mrs. Ogleby now began to feel a little uncomfortable ; 
for she was hardly prepared for this straightforward catechiis- 
ing. Nothing puzzles an intriguer so much as a plain ques- 
tion. She saw, however, that it would not do to hesitate; 
and though she kept her eyes fixed on the ground, she felt 
that Croft’s eyes were fixed on her, and something as near to 
a blush as she was capable of overspread her face, still pale 
with weakness. She determined nevertheless to say only just 
enough to pique his curiosity, and to tell no more lies than 
seemed necessary to carry out her scheme. 

*‘ After all,” she said, ‘‘on reflection, I dare say I have 
exaggerated things a good deal, and put an interpretation on 
them beyond what they warranted. All I have actually heard 
—but, of course, my dear sir, this is in the strictest confidence 
—is that our good friend Mrs. Longford is—is—really you 
must excuse me; I don’t know how to put it correctly.” 

He would give her no help, but remained silent, gazing at 
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her with a look which at once awed and fascinated her. He 
felt her actually trembling as she at last continued : 

‘They say that Mrs. Longford is not—not quite indiffer- 
ent to yourself,” 

He looked cold and stern; but it was in a perfectly gen- 
tlemanly tone that he replied, 

*Tdo not quite catch your meaning. Am.I to under- 
stand that people say that I am in love with Mrs. Longford, 
or that Mrs. Longford is in love with me ?” 

‘The latter,” said Mrs. Ogleby, in a low modest voice. 

“Indeed!” said he. ‘‘ The world is very obliging. Be- 
lieve me, Mrs. Ogleby,” he continued, ‘‘ you are entirely mis- 
taken ; and I am surprised that a person of your good sense” 
(her heart here fluttered with pleasure) “‘ should pay any atten- 
tion to such ridiculous stories. You will oblige me by en- 
tirely disbelieving and always contradicting—of course, not 
quoting me as an authority—this extremely silly rumour 
whenever you hear it repeated. And now I must wish you 
good morning, as I have business with Sir Reginald.” 

They parted as they approached the house; and Mrs. 
Ogleby bent her steps to the gardens, with the intention of 
resting awhile in the conservatory already mentioned, which 
opened into one of the drawing-rooms. ‘There she seated her- 
self under the shade of the tall shrubs, intending to enjoy the 
pleasant sensations resulting from the belief that she had made 
an important move in her plans, and that it had been quite 
successful. Scarcely, however, had she entered, when the 
sound of voices from the drawing-room reached her through 
the open door. It was not Mrs. Ogleby’s wont to close her 
ears rigorously on such occasions, and on the present her curi- 
osity was quickened by the circumstance that she heard her 
own name very distinctly uttered. The speakers, she knew in 
an instant, were Miss Somerset and her friend Father Am- 
brose, both of them, she was instinctively conscious, not re- 
markably prepossessed in her favour. — 

“Then you really believe,” the Father was saying, ‘ that 
the whole story is a deliberate fabrication. I don’t pretend 
to understand these kind of things very well, but it seems to 
me almost incredible; for I can’t conceive what motive Mrs. 
Ogleby can have had in inventing such a falsehood.” . 

‘* We shall see,” replied Miss Somerset. ‘* And poor Mrs. 
Longford is excessively annoyed, you say.” 

“Much more than annoyed. She sent me a note, begging 
me to come to her, as an old friend of her husband’s ; and when 
I went, I found her perfectly miserable. The good lady is not 
exactly brilliant or wise, we all know; but she is thoroughly 
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a lady in her feelings, and is proportionately hurt at this 
woman’s mischief-making. At first I could scarcely keep my 
countenance at the bare notion; but her unfeiened distress 
soon made me serious enough. What to do I could not think; 
so I asked her if I might talk the matter over with you, as 
this Mrs. Ogleby has been domiciled in your house for some 
time, and you might have gained a clue to her schemes; for 
that she is after something is too clear. You say your father 
is as much devoted to her as ever ?” 

‘‘T fancy so,” said Mary; “ but you know that he looks 
down upon her, and is far enough. from treating her as an 
equal, however much he may be deceived by her flatteries.” 

‘Shall I speak to him about this business?” asked Fa- 
ther Ambrose. 

‘Not for the world,” said Mary; ‘‘ you don’t understand 
these things half so well as we women; you had better take 
my advice, and tell Mrs. Longford not to worry herself any 
more about it; and if any thing fresh happens, let me know.” 

*¢ Shall we tell your mother?” asked he. 

‘‘ No, certainly not,” said Mary, ‘ She thinks Mrs. Long- 
ford such a goose, that she would laugh at it, and nothing more; 
and while my father is so possessed with our visitor’s merits, 
it’s of no use saying any thing to mamma.” 

“Well,” said the Father, rising to go, ‘‘I wish Mrs. 
Ogleby would take herself off. I’ve a perfect horror of an 
intriguing woman.” 

** So do I,” rejoined Mary; ‘‘ but she has no intention of 
going yet, | am convinced.” 

Had the good Father chanced to have walked round the 
house when he left it, and met Mrs. Ogleby on her way from 
the conservatory, her countenance would have caused some 
suspicion that she had overheard this discussion of her pro- 
ceedings. 

‘And so this noodle of a baronet looks down upon me, 
does he 2” she thought to herself. ‘* A magnificent fool, in- 
deed; the superior of Lavinia Ogleby, in truth! And you, 
my kind Miss Mary Somerset,—you have your eye upon me, 
and no doubt will thwart my schemes. And that meddling 
priest, too ;—he must needs interfere, at the tears and en- 
treaties of my amiable Longford. Not exactly brilliant or 
wise, but a lady, you consider. That is, Jam brilliant, and, 
I suppose, wise; but mot a lady. My kind friends, I will be 
even with you all before the year is past.” 

And she retired to her own rooms, for the moment almost 
forgetting Croft and her hopes with respect to him. The next 
day, however, found her only more eager than ever to win 
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him, with this change in her mind, that she would rejoice, 
rather than otherwise, to make the Somersets suffer, as the 
means of conciliating and benefiting him. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE BROTHER-NOVICES. 


Time was passing rapidly with the two young novices at St. 
Oswald’s, and working his silent influence in enabling them to 
understand their true vocations. About the time that the 
conversations related in the last chapter took place, they 
both of them began to get a little out of health. They lost in 
some measure their ordinary strength and activity, were con- 
scious of an occasional headache, of a want of sleep and appe- 
tite; and as far as two hearty young men could be so affected, 
were nervously irritable at small trifles, and fidgety when 
things went wrong. The result on their convictions as to 
their fitness for the religious life was marked, and very differ- 
ent in the one case from what it was in the other. 

The younger of the two, Brother Cyril, began to fidget 
excessively about the diet and mode of life at the monastery. 
It was not that he was discontented or effeminate, or that he 
ceased to hold in estéem the rules and mortifications of the 
religious state. His fidgeting took the character of a per- 
petual and morbid inquiry as to whether he was comfortable 
and happy, and suited to the conventual life, with a sort of 
self-tormenting anger if he found himself, as he now often 
did, not very exact in observing all the minutiz of the noviti- 
ate regulations. At first his observance of every little detail 
had been as accurate as if he had been a machine, and his 
great satisfaction consisted in finding how readily and steadily 
he could go through every thing, however disagreeable and 
even painful. Now that there was a lessening of the natural 
impulse which had carried him so vigorously onwards, he was 
continually finding himself shirking this or that little observ- 
ance. He found the daily and hourly restraints not a pain, 
or a difficulty, so much as a bore; they had lost their interest 
for him, whether as supports to be rejoiced in, or as mortifi- 
cations to be courageously endured. He gave way to the 
mood of his mind whatever it chanced to be, and began to say 
to himself that habitual self-possession, and a deep calm of 
soul in the most agitating circumstances, was a thing for which 
he himself was not cut out by nature. To his great surprise, 
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he also found that the penances he had to undergo, and which 
now became rather frequent through his carelessness, were 
becoming very much more disagreeable every day. At first, 
strange as it might seem, he had almost enjoyed them. The 
sense of power which he felt in the cheerful undergoing of 
whatever was enjoined him, was exchanged for a feeling of 
annoyance at being bothered, worried, and forced to the doing 
of things, small it is true, but yet tiresome. On one occasion, 
being desired by the novice-master to prostrate himself in 
‘“‘chapter” for some small offence against the rule, he was on 
the very point of exclaiming that he could not do it, and that 
if there was no other alternative he must leave the house at 
once. A sense of shame, however, forced him to control him- 
self for the time, and he went through the enjoined penance. 
The weekly ‘‘chapter,” indeed, soon became distasteful to 
him. He completely lost sight of the advantages that follow 
from it. 

‘What a bore it is,” he used to say to himself when the 
time came round, “‘ to have to go with all the rest of the no- 
vices and confess all these stupid little formalities! I declare 
It does me no good in the world. And then these penances, 
too! Ifthey were something noble and grand, one could do 
them with satisfaction; but such trifles as these, what good 
are they? Ah, well! perhaps they are good for the rest. J 
find them a precious nuisance.” 

The singular thing was, that it never once occurred to the 
young novice that the fact that they were so annoying to him 
was a sufficient proof that they were not such trifles as he fan- 
cied; and that if a man has a vocation to the religious life, he 
must seek his mortifications in small things, and not in per- 
petual heroics. 

With his elder brother the case was the reverse. With 
him, weary as he was with illness, and unpleasant as he had 
from the first found many things he had been called to under- 
go, the one aspect of every obstacle was that of a thing to be 
overcome. The younger brother could not help incessantly 
watching his own feelings, his spirits, his health, his satisfac- 
tion in the life of a novice; and not a day passed without his 
making all sorts of speculations as to how others got on, and 
whether every body was like himself. Brother Clement, on 
the contrary, thought less of himself and his moods of feeling 
every week. He had entered the novitiate with the one only 
wish to ascertain whether God was really calling him; and 
this gave him a habit of ever looking out from himself, and of 
endeavouring to follow the leadings of the Holy Ghost, how- 
ever manifested in his regard. ‘The result was, that his esti- 
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mate of his own character and of the suitability of the mon- 
astic state to his spiritual advancement grew daily more calm, 
unbiased, and satisfactory to his judgment. At every diffi- 
culty he consulted the novice-master, or talked over the matter 
with one or two of his companions who had been longer in the 
novitiate than himself, and in whose judgment he felt confi- 
dence; and whatever was told him he took implicitly on trust, 
until he had tested it by experience. Hence the action of his 
mind was never morbid or self-conscious. So to say, he gave 
the details of the monastic life a fair chance with himself. 
Things turned up in the end, one after another, pretty much 
as he expected; and he felt sure that if he went on in the 
same way, his vocation would be certain. One only thing 
still terrified him: the thought of the irrevocable nature of 
the obligation he proposed to undergo was at times nothing 
less than awful. He stood like one staggered and trembling. 
Yet, he hardly knew why, he could not turn away from the 
thought. 

 Tf—if !” he thought—* oh that dreadful if! 2f I should 
be wrong! Oh, my God! what horror! But then, if I should 
be right? Why should nature shrink? Is it not the voice of 
Him who made me that would be calling me? And can He 
call me, without giving the power to do that which He asks 
of me? It is impossible.” 

Now, too, that he was suffering from a lowered condition 
of bodily health, he felt himself in a safer position for esti- 
mating the real nature of the shrinking he had all along ex- 
perienced at the contemplation of the mortifications and obli- 
gations of the religious state. Languid and weary, and com- 
pelled to exert a continual force upon himself in order to 
rouse himself up to the mark for ordinary daily duties, he was 
gratified to perceive that he had no access of real disinclination 
for this inode of life. On the contrary, he found himself al- 
most clinging to it, as the only thing that could ever satisfy 
and support him. So far from recalling the pleasures and 
alleviations which secular life used to give him, and wishing 
to be again free to enjoy himself at his own fancy, he turned 
from the very idea with positive dislike. He wanted nothing 
that the world had to give; and his sense of weakness and de- 
pression only made him long to rest more entirely and more 
peacefully upon the support of the invisible hand of Him to 
whom he wished to give himself and ad/ that he possessed, 
both of body and soul. 

An event which happened about this time at St. Oswald’s 
tended indirectly but powerfully to quicken these feelings in 
Brother Clement’s mind. It chanced that one afternoon he 
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was the only one of the novices who was left in the house. 
All the rest were gone out on some little expedition of recrea- 
tion, and were not to return till the evening. By some chance, 
too, none of the fathers were at home except Father Basil ; 
sick-calls, matters of business, and what not, had summoned 
all away. For some time past Brother Gregory, the lay 
brother who had charge of the garden, had been failing in 
health; but the habitual equanimity of his manner, and his 
indisposition to complain, had led every one to suppose that 
he could be in no immediate danger. In fact, however, con- 
sumption had been advancing with rapid strides upon him, 
and he was in that condition in which a sudden and sharp 
puff of air would blow out the lamp of life in a moment. 
The day before he had been working in the garden beyond 
his strength ; and when he was heated and exhausted, a heavy 
shower of rain had come on, which ought to have driven him 
immediately into the house. Anxious to get through the 
business that he was about, he had worked on throngh the 
rain till he could fairly do no more. The effect was a night 
of sleeplessness and fever; but on the following morning he 
seemed so little worse than usual, that it was with difficulty 
he was persuaded to rest from his usual occupations. In the 
afternoon, however, as Brother Clement was sitting in his cell 
reading, one of the other lay brothers suddenly rushed in, de- 
claring that Brother Gregory was dying, and asking where 
Father Basil could be found. The young novice, who had 
been desired to hold himself in readiness, ran at once to the 
sick man’s cell, and immediately saw enough to convince him 
that his last hour was at hand. A tremendous spitting of 
blood had come on, his pulse was nearly gone, and he could 
scarcely articulate a syllable. He placed his ear close to his 
lips, and could just catch sufficient of his meaning to gather 
that he was asking for Father Basil. But the Father was no- 
where to be seen. Every room was searched, but in vain; and 
he was not in the garden. Yet he had said in the morning 
that he should be at home all day; and it was, in fact, the 
rarest thing in the world for him to be away. 

‘Are you sure he is not in the church?” said Brother 
Clement to the lay brother who had been searching for him. 

‘¢ Quite certain,” said he; ‘I have looked three different 
times into the choir.” 

‘‘1'll look again myself,” said the novice: “ I suspect I 
know where he is.” 

He recollected that the Blessed Sacrament was not where 
it usually reposed, having been removed to another altar for 
some temporary reason ; and he had observed enough of Father 
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Basil's habits to know, that whenever he could steal unobserved 
to the Sacred Presence, there he was generally to be discovered. 
His expectations were correct. The Father was on his knees 
before the tabernacle, gazing at it with a fixedness of look 
that absolutely enthralled the young novice. Not a muscle of 
his countenance changed; the very eyelids remained motion- 
less; his hands were clasped, and it seemed as if he were liter- 
ally striving to pierce with his glance through the door that 
hid the divine Body and Blood from his sight. For a minute 
or two Brother Clement stood looking at him, almost fright- 
ened at the extraordinary intensity of his look. He felt as if 
he hardly dared to approach and speak to him; but the image 
of the dying man he had just left crossed his memory, and he 
went up to the kneeling Father and whispered to him that 
Brother Gregory was very ill. For a few moments Father 
Basil did not seem to understand what he said, but only turned 
to him with a kind of smile of singular sweetness, as if his 
mind was so filled with the joy of its own thoughts, that it 
could not at first take in the reality of any thing else. When 
he understood what he was wanted for, he rose rapidly to his 
feet, closed his eyes and knit his lips together, as if nerving 
himself for some severe trial, and hastened to the sick man’s 
bedside. A faint flush coloured Brother Gregory’s pale cheeks 
as the Father came up and took his hand. Ina feeble voice he 
murmured, ‘My time is come. I have often prayed that 
you might close my eyes. It was the only earthly comfort I 
wanted, and Jesus and Mary have given it to me.” 

Father Basil pressed his emaciated hand, but could say 
nothing in reply. 

‘There is no time to lose,” said the dying man, ‘I can 
scarcely speak now; it will soon be too late. Let me receive 
my Lord once more, before I go to see Him face to face.” 

The novice immediately left the room, that the Father and 
his penitent might be alone together. In a short time the 
Father came out, to make preparations for the last Sacraments. 
He seemed calm and self-possessed ; but the occasional move- 
ments of his lips, and the scarcely restrained tears, betrayed 
the struggle that was going on within. The Sacraments were 
given; the sick man grew feebler every moment; and before 
an hour had passed he died, while Father Basil was in the act 
of praying fer the departing soul. 

When all was over, and some of the absent religious had 
returned, Father Basil hurried to his cell, unable any longer 
to bear up. He fell on his knees before his crucifix, and wept 
with all that violence of passion which only men who are in 
the habit of controlling themselves can experience. All at- 
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tempts to restrain his emotions were vain. Nature would have 
her way, and for a brief space his frame shook again with his 
deep distress. It was, however, but a storm passing over the 
surface of his mind. He rose from his knees, kissed the feet 
of the crucifix, saying, “It is well, my most beloved Jesus. 
It was my only tie to earth; and now that Thou hast cut it 
asunder, shall I complain because Thou hast heard my prayers 
in Thine own way? J am ready, my God, I am ready to live 
alone in the world as long as Thou wilt. Thou didst die for 
me in the solitude of Thy soul; there was none to comfort 
Thee ; and shall I complain,—I who am not alone; for have I 
not Thee, my God and Saviour, for ever and ever 2” 

And he proceeded with his usual self- possession to say cer- 
tain prayers for the soul of the departed brother, which he had 
particularly promised to say for him during the last few days. 

That night Brother Clement lay sleepless till long after 
the sun had risen. It was the first death he had seen—for he 
had not been present when his own father died—and the ner- 
vous excitement it produced took some time to pass away. 
But what most fastened itself upon his memory was the coun- 
tenance of Father Basil, as he had seen him before the Blessed 
Sacrament when he went to call him. It impressed him with 
a sense of the reality of invisible and eternal things to an ex- 
tent to which he had been hitherto a stranger, and quickened 
most powerfully his desire to ascertain and follow the will of 
God as to his own vocation. Whether or not Father Basil 
was really guilty of the crime which was imputed to him, he 
could not tell; but he was confident that if he was not an in- 
nocent man consoled by divine grace under the most terrible 
of accusations, he was certainly a penitent to whom much was 
forgiven because he loved much. In either case, the inde- 
scribable happiness of being absolutely devoted to the will of 
God appeared to him in such colours as almost to obliterate 
from his mind all traces of that dread which he had hitherto 
felt for the obligations imposed by the monastic vow. For 
hours he lay thus thinking, till at last the brilliancy of the 
morning sun induced him to throw open the window of his 
cell, and breathe the sweetness of the early breeze. <A gentle 
air was stirring the leaves, the whole landscape was bathed in 
a flood of the misty light of a summer’s morning; the stillness 
was only broken by the warbling of the birds and the distant 
murmur of a millstream ; and the whole scene was one of those 
which seem almost an expression of the eternal, infinite good- 
ness of the Almighty Maker of all things. Brother Clement 
stood and drank in the soothing influence, and lay down again 
expecting every moment to hear the bell calling all to rise. 
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While he was expecting it, he fell asleep. When at last he 
awoke, the sounds in the house made him aware that he ought 
long to have been up; and hurrying down to choir, he found 
to his dismay that he was at least an hour behind the time. 
Strangely enough, as it seemed to him, he was far less dis- 
turbed than was usual with him when he had unwittingly 
broken any rule of the novitiate; and when the time came 
for performing the penance that was enjoined him, he went 
through it so coolly and as a matter of course, that he half- 
suspected himself of being careless and self-indulgent. Had 
he been more experienced in such matters, he would have 
known that the coolness was but apparent, and that never 
before had he been so really humble, and willing to do what- 
ever was required of him. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE PROGRESS OF DISCOVERY. 


THE conversation between Mary Somerset and Father Ambrose 
which had been overheard by Mrs. Ogleby, had the effect of 
determining that worthy lady to lose no time in taking another 
step in her schemes. She was well aware that the Somerset 
family had no knowledge of her history beyond that which 
they had acquired from her own lips. ‘That history she had 
coloured most brilliantly in the various little sketches with 
which she had from time to time favoured them. Respectably 
born and brought up, and really a widow, as she represented 
herself, her aim had been to paint herself as a person of all- 
but noble birth, with aristocratic connections, and possessed 
of rights to a considerable fortune, from the use of which she 
was debarred by legal technicalities alone. For some reason 
or other, she felt that she had not succeeded in making the 
full impression which she desired on the minds of Sir Reginald 
and Lady Somerset. Whether it was that she had overdone 
her story, or whether Sir Reginald, with all his pompous du!l- 
ness, was instinctively conscious that there was something 
really unladylike in his guest’s ways and conversation, certain 
it was that he had not as yet accepted her as at all approach- 
ing to an equality with the magnificent race of Somerset. To 
her ordinary passion for notoriety and ambition for getting on 
in hfe, was therefore added a kind of bitter feeling of irri- 
tation at finding herself partly foiled by a man for whose 
capacity she entertained so profound a contempt. She took 
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up a kind of vindictive determination to conquer his respect 
and regard, and make the proud man acknowledge her claims. 
On a smaller scale, and with persons of less pretence, she had 
already practised what may be called the correspondence-trick ; 
but having burnt her fingers in the attempt, she had gained 
experience and learned caution ; and before committing her- 
self again in the same way, she took care to study the Peerage 
and Baronetage with persevering attention. 

‘‘ A foreign letter for you, Mrs. Ogleby,” said the baronet 
to her one day, as he presented her with a yellow-looking 
epistle, directed to her in a small cramped hand, and with 
some very undecipherable postmarks stamped upon it. 

Mrs. Ogleby took it with every appearance of eagerness, 
read it hurriedly through, and laid it on the table before her 
with a heavy sigh. Sir Reginald was not aware that the 
letter had been slipped into the post-office of a neighbouring 
town by Mrs. Ogleby herself, when she had been driving out 
the day before with Lady Somerset. Nor was he aware of 
the good lady’s skill at counterfeiting various styles of hand- 
writing, or of the felicity with which she imitated different 
kinds of post-marks, both English and continental. It was, 
therefore, with sincere sympathy that he exclaimed— 

** No bad news, my dear madam, I trust 2?” 

‘‘T am sorry to say it 1s,” said she; ‘and I fear it will 
compel me to leave your hospitable roof, Sir Reginald, before 
I had intended. Apart from the painful occasion which will 
call me away, I should have been loth to leave a house where 
I have passed some of the happiest days of my life.” 

‘JT trust it is nothing very serious,” said Lady Somerset, 
who had no more notion that she was being duped than the 
baronet. 

‘* My aunt,” rephed Mrs. Ogleby, “ the only very near 
relation I have in the world, is seriously ill, and wants me to 
come over to her at Madrid, or somewhere near there; for I 
have never been in Spain, and don’t know exactly where the 
place is. You can see, from what she says, how anxious she 
is to have me;” and she handed the letter to Lady Somerset. 

It was a most affectionate letter, addressed to her dearest 
niece ; though written in a somewhat stiff and pompous style, 
and signed by no Jess a personage than Louisa, Marchioness 
Spinoza. Mrs. Oyleby could hardly restrain her smile as she 
saw the decided look of surprise with which Lady Somerset 
concluded the epistle, and returned it to her. 

* She writes in rather a stiff and Spanish way,” said she ; 
‘but that she has caught from the marquis; for though he 
is my uncle, at least by marriage, I must say that he carrics 
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his Spanish notions of etiquette a little too far for our unso- 
phisticated English tastes.” 

‘But must you really go, my dear madam 2” interposed 
the baronet, whose curiosity was not a little aroused at the 
words ‘‘ marquis,” ‘‘ Spanish,” and ‘“‘ etiquette ;” and who 
really began to conceive unwonted ideas of respect for the 
little intriguer before him. 

‘I fear I ought to go,” said Mrs. Ogleby; ‘the old man 
is not the very kindest of husbands, and indeed we never could 
make out why my aunt Louisa married him; for though his 
blood is one of the purest in Spain,—the true blue blood of 
the oldest grandees,—and he is immensely rich besides, he has 
not the best of tempers, and my poor father never liked the 
match very much. But I dare say the marquis was a very 
agreeable man when he was young, and they do say it was a 
love-matth after all. However, I don’t think I need go unless 
I hear again, and I will write at once to say so.” 

In the course of the morning Mrs. Ogleby presented the 
baronet with a letter sealed, and addressed to the ‘* Marchio- 
ness Spinoza, Madrid,” and requested him to learn whether 
the postage ought to be paid or not. The baronet was pro- 
posing to ride through the post-town, and was most happy to 
make the necessary inquiries. Had he possessed the faculty 
of reading a closed letter, he would have marvelled to see that 
the envelope contained a sheet of paper perfectly blank, and 
nothing more. Such as it was he took it, and innocently 
posted it after learning what was to be done about the post- 
age ; and henceforth Mrs. Ogleby was really ‘‘ somebody” at 
Burleigh Manor. 

The next post brought a communication for Mrs. Ogleby 
which caused her emotions of a less pleasurable cast. It was 
from a gentleman resident in Cornwall, a solicitor by profes- 
sion, upon whom she had in former days succeeded in prac- 
tising the same imposition, on a less ambitious plan, which 
she was now engaged in carrying out with the Somersets. She 
had represented herself to him as a person suffering for con- 
science sake; as cast off by her friends, who were bigoted 
Protestants, on account of her having embraced the Catholic 
religion. At first she had imposed upon the gentleman in 
question and upon his family; but sundry little questionable 
matters in the pecuniary way having put him upon his guard 
against her, he had learnt sufficient of her true character to 
make it necessary for her to decamp at the shortest notice. 
She had also left sundry debts behind her, which she never 
had intended to discharge, and of which she trusted she should 
never hear again. What, then, was her disgust at receiving a 
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letter fron Mr. Sharp, which was her former friend’s name, 
announcing to her that certain parties, tradesmen to whom 
she was indebted, were about to institute legal proceedings 
against her; and that they had requested him to give her 
another chance of paying them quietly before going to law 
with her! Mr. Sharp added, that the tradesmen in question 
were extremely irritated against her; that they had discovered 
where she was now staying, and were holding out threats of 
exposing her to Sir Reginald Somerset if she gave them any 
trouble by resisting their claims. Of a debt of 20/. which 
she owed to himself he said nothing. He had lent it to her 
soon after he became acquainted with her, and had never 
pressed for payment. But the delicacy which had prompted 
him to abstain from mentioning it was a feeling of which she 
had no idea; and she jumped to the conclusion that Mr. Sharp 
was in league with the tradesmen who were clamorous for 
payment, and that he would no more spare her than they 
would. Her only resource was to write a letter briimful of 
falsehoods, promising immediate payment, and to trust to the 
chapter of accidents for the future. She was also in great 
hope that, on some pretence or other, she should be able to 
borrow some money from Sir Reginald, with which she might 
discharge some small portion of her debts in Cornwall. 

A reply soon arrived from Mr. Sharp, informing her very 
laconically that her creditors were determined to sue her for 
the debts due to them; that since he last wrote some fresh 
circumstances had come to their knowledge which had in- 
creased their exasperation, and that she must not be surprised 
if their forbearance was soqn worn out, one of their number, 
in particular, whose name he did not give, being disposed to 
write at once to Sir Reginald Somerset for the purpose of ex- 
posing her. This brought her almost to her wits’ end; she 
had nothing to send her creditors as an instalment of her 
debts; and she watched the coming of the letter-bag daily 
with anxiety absolutely intense. 

It chanced one morning soon afterwards that the post came 
in much later than usual; and the breakfast-party was dispersed, 
with the exception of the baronet and herself, when the letter- 
bag was brought in. The servant who brought it also told Sir 
Reginald that the gamekeeper wanted to speak with him imme- 
diately on urgent business. The baronet accordingly handed 
the letter-bag to Mrs. Ogleby, with his key, and begged her 
to open it while he left the room. With trembling hands she 
turned the letters over. There was none for herself; but among 
several for the rest of the family was one addressed to Sir 
Reginald in the handwriting of Mr. Sharp. It was impossible 
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to mistake it; the writing was peculiar, the postmark was his 
place of residence, and the seal was that with which his letters 
to herself were always sealed. Her heart beat violently. Here 
was the dreaded exposure of her old tricks. What could Sharp 
possibly be writing to Sir Reginald for, unless it was for this 
purpose? She had but a few moments for thought and de- 
cision. She thrust the letter into her pocket, laid all the rest 
upon the table, hurried to her own room, and locked the door. 

It was the first time she had actually stolen and broken 
open another person’s letter, and she hesitated before she tore 
the envelope. The more she lingered, the more she hesitated. 
But ce n'est que le premier pas qui couite. She must see the 
worst, that she might guard against the future. Still she 
paused. Her mouth grew parched with the agitation of her 
mind, and she could scarcely stand without support. She 
poured out a glass of water, put into it a startling quantity of 
eau-de-cologne, and drank it off. Thus nerved, she opened 
the letter. It was read through almost at a glance. She 
dashed it upon the ground ; stamped with her foot, and if she 
had been a man would have uttered a curse upon herself for 
her stupidity. The letter was from Sharp; but it had no re- 
ference to herself, being a formal business-letter to Sir Regi- 
nald upon some Cornish mining-affairs, of which she had no 
knowledge whatever. What was its real purport she did not 
trouble herself to consider, for her excitement was too great 
to allow her to think of any thing in which she had no personal 
concern. Accordingly it never even occurred to her to reflect 
what might be the injury to Sir Reginald if the letter should 
never reach him. Her sole practical doubt was whether he 
would find out that the letter had really been in the bag. She 
speedily decided that it could never be proved that it had been 
abstracted by herself; and so, to make all‘sure at once, she 
instantly lighted a taper, and reduced the letter and its cover- 
ing to ashes. She would soon have nearly forgotten the whole 
affair, but that the very next morning her vexation with her- 
self was renewed on the reception of a letter from Sharp, in- 
forming her, though in the briefest and coldest terms, that he 
had represented her case to her creditors, and that they were 
willing to give her two months’ respite before commencing 
actual legal proceedings. 

The disgust which this communication made her feel with 
herself for having committed the blunder of opening Sir Regi- 
nald’s letter, was soon merged in the renewed eagerness which 
she felt for hastening forward her plans, so as to have won: 
Mr. Croft before the specified two months had expired. For- 
tune seemed to be smiling cordially upon her, and a confidence: 
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in her destiny made her less keen-sighted than usual in esti- 
mating the motives and feelings of other persons. In fact, 
also, Mrs. Ogleby was getting completely out of her depth 
when she had to deal with persons like Mr. Croft and the 
religious at St. Oswald’s. Their real characters were incom- 
prehensible to a mind like hers, steeped in the most unmiti- 
gated and selfish worldliness; and having no clue to the true 
motives of their lives, the vehemence of her passion for Croft 
only drove her on to commit fatal mistakes, under the idea that 
she was conciliating regard and esteem. She had made up 
her mind that her one chief means for engaging his affections 
must be to lead him to think her a woman of devoted piety 
and seriousness. From various sources she had gathered the 
knowledge that he was a man of unusual and unostentatious 
generosity, and she concluded, and so far rightly, that he felt 
the ‘deepest interest in the advance of religion. Her next 
deduction was natural enough in a person like her; but it was 
totally erroneous. Nothing, she fancied, would please Mr. 
Croft so much as a burning zeal against persons with any im- 
putations on their character. This, she supposed, he must 
infallibly account a sign of her profound sincerity and: love 
for all that is holy and right. What, then, so likely to make 
him esteem her to be a spiritually-minded person, as an im- 
petuous zeal for the honour and purity of the cloister, and a 
horror of-any imputations against men devoted to the service 
of God? She had heard the stories against Father Basil, and 
from the first had made up her mind that they were all true,— 
in fact, that the real truth was worse still; and her depraved 
imagination conjured up all sorts of.suppositions injurious 
both to the Father in question and to those who allowed him 
to remain in the same community with themselves. 

In her doubts, then, as to'the quickest and easiest way to 
get up a reputation for piety, this one presented itself as ready 
to her hand. She had already begun to lay her train in her 
conversations with Father Jerome. In him she found just 
the kind of clever, but weak and somewhat vain man, to suit 
her purposes and become her tool. She had quickly dis- 
covered that he. bore no goodwill to Father Basil, and that 
he was absurdly sensitive to what the gossiping world said 
about himself and the affairs of the monastery generally. 
Without proposing to herself any very definite result beyond 
that of displaying her own zeal, she resolved to work upon 
Father Jerome’s foolishness, and to take care that it was gene- 
rally known that her sensitive piety was scandalised at the 
presence of an evil-doer like Father Basil in a religious house. 
She had never actually spoken about.him to Mr. Croft; but 
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the latter happening to dine at Burleigh Manor soon after 
this time, she took an opportunity of introducing the subject 
while no one else was near enough to join in the conversation. 

« What sad things these.reports are,” said she, ‘‘ about 
this Father Basil! It is quite shocking to think what harm 
they do to religion.” 

Croft did not seem much to relish the subject; and:made 
a sort of a bow of assent, but said nothing. 

‘Don’t you think it would be a good thing,” continued 
she, “if the other fathers were to be made aware of the harm 
it does them to have him among them 2?” 

He looked decidedly annoyed; but merely replied, 

‘“‘ Probably they are aware of the state of the case as much 
as people in general are.” 

‘Do you know,” said she, “ speaking of course in the 
strictest confidence, that I have been .thinking whether ‘it is 
not my duty, as a visitor here, to lend my humble aid to 
the diminution of this sad.scandal? Sir Reginald and Lady 
Somerset being residents, of course could not do any thing 
that would be disagreeable; but as I am merely here for a 
time, it did occur to me whether I might not say something 
to some of the fathers about it. Would you give me your 
advice, Mr. Croft, as a friend, you know, on whose judgment 
I could rely 2” 

She was little prepared for the piercing look he fixed upon 
her, as he replied in a slow and subdued voice— 

‘“‘ Madam,” said he, “I am the last person whom you 
should consult in such a matter. I must beg you never to 
mention the subject to me again.” 

And he turned away, and left her completely puzzled. 

‘“ A guinea for your thoughts !” exclaimed the lively voice 
of Mrs. Longford, who was also dining at Burleigh, and who 
had just come up to Mrs. Ogleby, and noticed the absent ex- 
pression of her face. 

‘Ha! my dear Mrs. Longford,” said the latter lady, bright- 
ening up, ‘how long it is since we have had any friendly 
chat! Do you know, I was thinking about you and a certain 
gentleman who was conversing with me just now. Well, 
well! never mind: [ll say no more about it. But can you 
tell me why Mr. Croft does not like to hear any thing said 
about the stories of that shocking Father Basil 2?” 

“Oh, dear me!” exclaimed Mrs. Longford, “don’t you 
know? Why, let me see, what is it? Why, I’ve quite for- 
gotten the exact story. But it was something about the man 
that was killed. What was it, now? Did not Mr. Croft'lose 
a great deal of money by his death? Or was he his relation ? 
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or was he very much disappointed at something or other, I 
don’t know what? But people do say that Mr. Croft cannot 
endure the sight of this sad Father Basil. But this I know 
myself, that one day in church I was close to Mr. Croft; and 
there was a procession of the Blessed Sacrament; and this 
Father Basil was carrying the Blessed Sacrament; and when 
they came near where we were, I felt Mr. Croft tremble as 
if he would have dropped ; and I looked at him, and his face 
was like death, and he bit his lips till I was quite frightened; 
but he didn’t see me looking at him. And I heard him say 
something about ‘horrible hypocrisy,’ or something like that ; 
and oh, dear me! I never was so frightened in my life. And 
thinks I to myself, oh! this wicked Father Basil, what a 
dreadful thing itis! How can any body be so wicked and 
hypocritical 2 Don’t you think so, Mrs. Ogleby 2” 

“‘ Shocking indeed, my dear Mrs. Longford,” said Mrs. 
Ogleby, delighted to learn what she conceived must form so 
excellent a foundation for her to work upon in attracting the 
regards of Croft. She never questioned the correctness of 
Mrs. Longford’s story fora moment, or remembered that that 
very amiable but very puzzle-headed lady was not blest with 
an accurate memory, and that it was very possible she might 
have got hold of the wrong end of the story altogether. They 
gossiped together very amicably for the rest of the evening ; 
and Mrs. Ogleby retired to rest with the delightful conviction 
that she had not entirely ‘lost the day.” 

Her plans with respect to Father Jerome were not long 
in bearing fruit. She contrived so to work upon his sense of 
self-importance, and his old prejudices against Father PBasil, 
that the whole monastery began to be sensible of a sort of 
discomfort and irritability on the subject. Father Jerome 
took to teasing all his brother religious so incessantly about 
the reports that were abroad concerning them, and seemed so 
mysterious in his communications, that a kind of undefinable 
dread of something about to happen crept insensibly into the 
minds of most of the fathers. 

‘What are we to do about this sad affair ?” said Father 
Ambrose one day to the Prior. ‘I hoped the whole thing 
had blown over; and now here is my old friend Sir Reginald 
severely taking me to task about the necessity of bearing a 
good name, not letting our good be ill spoken of, and I don’t 
know how much rubbish besides, begging his pardon. What 
on earth can have put such unwonted zeal for us into his 
pate, I can’t conceive. There is something so ludicrous in 
the notion of him, ofall men in the world, setting up for a 
preacher, that I really could scarcely keep my countenance 
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when he was talking. Surely that woman they have got at 
Burleigh just now must be at the bottom of it. But what 
can be her object? What has Father Basil done to her? Or 
what will she get by making the place too hot to hold him? 
Of all mischievous things, there is nothing worse than the 
tongue of an unprincipled woman. Ido hope I am not slan- 
dering her, or accusing her needlessly ; but it does seem to 
me that [ am bound to speak out, and tell you that if she is 
at the bottom of this idle talk, there is some mischief brewing, 
and we had better take care.” 

“‘T quite agree with you,” said the novice-master, ‘‘zf she 
is what you say, I know too well the mischief that an un- 
principled woman can do to a priest or a religious, even when 
he is ordinarily prudent. And even extraordinary prudence 
is not always a sufficient safeguard. The only question is, © 
have you any grounds for your bad opinion of this lady 2?” 

Lady!” cried Father Ambrose, “‘ this woman, if you 
please. Call her a ‘female,’ or any thing else, rather than a 
lady. Well, well, you laugh at my vehemence; but trust 
me, the woman means mischief, and we must take care.” 

“There is one consideration that ought not to be for- 
gotten,” said the Prior. ‘ Poor Father Basi] will not be long 
in this world, or I am strangely mistaken. The doctor tells 
me he has undoubtedly a disease of the heart, and some day 
he will die suddenly. The wonder is, with all he must have 
gone through, that he has lived so long. Father Jerome is 
perfectly entété about him; I could not get him to hear reason 
at all when he was talking to me yesterday; and at last I was 
compelled to desire him positively never to speak to Father 
Basil except on the ordinary affairs of the house. Will you 
believe it, he was really on the point of attacking him openly 
as a scandal to the community ?” 

** Nonsense !” said Father Ambrose. 

“ He was, indeed, I assure you. However, he submitted the 
moment I desired him; and unless his ardour of temperament 
gets the better of him, I have no doubt he will control himself.” 

“J trust he will, indeed,” said Father Ambrose. ‘* And 
now, if you do not want me any longer, I must be off; for I 
have an appointment to visit a sick man. By the way, that 
reminds me of another of our friend Croft’s good works, I 
found out yesterday, quite by chance, that he had been pass- 
ing the whole night with this same sick person, who is a for- 
lorn sort of a being, and watching him and nursing him with 
the greatest tenderness possible. I wish all our Catholics were 
like him. I have seldom seen a man who seemed to care so 
little for any thing this world can give.” 
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On his way to the sick man’s house, the first person Father 
imbrose met was the subject of his praises. Croft turned 
nd walked with him, and they fell into conversation respect- 
ig the condition of the poor in general. Croft, as was his 
ront, spoke of them with great good sense and kind feeling, 
nd showed so much intimate knowledge of their habits and 
roubles, that even Father Ambrose was surprised. 

** You pass a good deal of your leisure time among them 2” 
aid the father. 

‘I do,” said Croft; ‘it is a relief to me.” 

‘* A relief to you?” repeated the other, struck by the tone 
n which the words were uttered. ‘‘ Surely you are not the 
ort of man to want a relief from the ordinary routine of life? 
“sometimes quite envy you your habitual composure and 
teady activity.” 

** Ah, well!” said Croft, in a low voice, ‘no man knows 
he weight of his neighbour’s cross.” 

It was so seldom that Croft spoke in this kind of manner, 
hat Father Ambrose could not help being surprised by what 
1e sald; and looking in his companion’s face, he was struck 
xy the appearance of illness and suffering which it displayed. 

**T am afraid your health is not what it used to be,” he 
continued. ‘* You work too hard, both at business and charity. 
Why don’t you take a holiday? You never go from home, at 
east on pleasure.” 

‘JT could not do. it,” said Croft. ‘‘It would do me no 
zood. My health is failing, and I know I cannot live long; 
but change would do:nothing for me.” 

Father Ambrose was about to reply, when, turning his 
head, he saw one of the religious walking quickly towards 
them, whom he knew to be carrying the Blessed Sacrament 
to another of his penitents who was ill; and he whispered to 
Croft that such was the case, and ceased speaking. Scarcely 
had he spoken, when Croft was seized with a sudden paroxysm 
of illness. The blood rushed first to his face, and then left it 
deadly pale. He clung to Father Ambrose’s arm with a con- 
vulsive grasp, and just as the Father who was approaching 
came up, had dragged him to the side of the road, where he 
lay, or rather fell, down upon the bank. He seemed prostrated 
with nervous agitation; and though evidently in great distress 
both of body and mind, gave them no clue to guide them what 
to do for him. Father Ambrose knelt on the ground before 
him, while the other religious ran for some water; and as 
Croft appeared to be on the point of fainting, he passed his 
arm round his waist with a view of supporting him. An un- 
bearable spasm of pain seemed instantly to shoot through his 
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hole frame, and a cry of anguish escaped his lips. Presently 
e recovered himself, though evidently with an extraordinary 
ffort; and when the other Father soon after appeared bearing 

glass of water, he sprang to his feet, hastily bade Father 
imbrose good morning, saying that he thought his best way 
‘as to get home as fast as possible, and left the two Fathers 
s much alarmed as they were. astonished. 

(To be continued.) 


ebiews. 
PATEREAMILIAS ON “ POPERY.” 
-aterfamilias’s Diary of Everybody's Tour. London, Hatchard. 


fen of the pen have before now thought it worth while to 
istitute researches into the literature of the slums. In 
‘rance a government commission has done this work, and has 
ublished.a couple of volumes of information on the subject, 
rom which our reviews managed last year to glean a tolerable 
uantity of amusing: matter. In the same way we think: that 
atholics might find a good deal to tickle them in excerpts 
rom the low religious publications: of our country, or from 
rhat we may call the literature of the Protestant slums. 
When we use the word ‘slum’ in a religious sense, we by 
© means wish to call up before the imagination of the reader 
he narrow streets, the black and fetid gutters, the frowsy rags 
anging from the windows, the ghastly men, the tawdry and 
mpudent women, the emaciated children, that one finds in the 
ocalities of London which rejoice in that savoury title. On the 
ontrary, in their religious antitypes one finds all these things 
arefully put away from the sight: they have fine houses, 
andy carriages, well-dressed people; there is no external 
nark of the character of the locality, except perhaps the 
\ooksellers’ shops, which, like the gorgeous gin-palaces that 
haracterise the low rookery, are in the main pretty faithful 
igns of the religious slum. By the use of the word we only 
vish to convey our impression, that the brawling, drunken, 
neaking, dirty, debauched, fusty neighbourhoods to which we 
pply the name in question, are the real ‘‘ outward and visible 
igns of the inward and spiritual grace,”’—or rather, graceless 
sumption and canting hypocrisy,—which thrives in the low 
laces of Protestantism, in the religious slums of England; 
hat what St. Giles’s, Wapping, and Petticoat Lane are to the 
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civilisation of London, such are Clapham, Islington, and the 
ike, to its religion: both alike low; both, in their several or- 
lers, equally unrespectable. There is a kind of cross-analogy 
netween them; as the one caricatures the poverty of spirit 
which is essential to religion, by applying it to merely tem- 
goral ends, so the other vulgarises the pushing, struggling, 
mercantile spirit, which in its proper order 1s respectable 
2nough, by making it supreme in religion. Religious content 
s a beautiful grace; but material content, which sits down in 
the dirt and twirls its thumbs, is the bar to all progress, the 
sntrance to the slough of mendicancy and pauperism. Re- 
igious humility, which chooses the lowest seat, is the virtue 
of a saint; but it does not justify the frequenters of the gin- 
‘emples for seeking a place under the table, and degrading 
‘hemselves to brutes. Again, in the material order it is well 
o have ambition, to think oneself worthy of the highest 
‘hings, to advance over other men’s heads, to be self-depend- 
nt, to have a very distinct idea of one’s own powers, and to 
ye quite.independent of other people; but to introduce the 
srinciples of the successful tradesman into religion is as great 
legradation of the spiritual life as the life of the slums is the 
legeneracy of a corrupted civilisation. 

When we talk of the literature of the religious slum, our 
eaders, therefore, must not expect to find.therein the bad 
rrammar, the coarseness and vulgarity, or the rudeness, which 
‘haracterise the street-ballad or the popular journal. The 
owness of the religious fragments will lie chiefly in the im- 
verturbable conceit, the outrageous ignorance, the cool as- 
umption, the pushing pride, of the favourite writers of this 
sranch of the spiritual world. We have no doubt that better 
‘xamples of this religious snobbishness might be found than 
‘ven the book of which we are now going to quote some speci- 
nens; but as we happen to have met with this, we accept it 
s sufficient for our purpose. We offer no apology to our 
eaders for reprinting such abuse, at which we think fhey will 
nly be amused, on the principle that when those whom we 
ightly despise despise us, it becomes humour, and we laugh. 

We do not know who “ Paterfamilias” is; we gather from 
is book that he is a purseproud tradesman, with a largish 
amily, successful in his business—(he appears to have received 
medal from the Prussian government):—we take him to be a 
iookseller ; for he has so much ignorance that we cannot sup- 
ose him to have received a general education, which would 
ave enabled him to refer to Pufféndorf and other erudite 
uthorities, and so much pretended knowledge of their names 
10t of their matter), that we cannot but imagine that he has 
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been long in the habit of contemplating the inscriptions on 
the backs of their volumes. Moreover, he appears to be an 
inhabitant of Clapham (to which place he refers for an ex- 
ample of an unadorned church), as in spirit he certainly be- 
longs to the party which is generally connected in popular 
2stimation with that sacred suburb. 

With this preface, we will take the liberty of asking our 
reader to accompany Paterfamilias a short way on his tour. 
Well for such reader that it is only an ideal, not a real con- 
:omitancy; that it is only in imagination that we invite him 
0 gaze a few minutes on the sleek, plump, pink-faced John 
Bull, in his glossy black dress and tight choker, with his ex- 
reme aversion and disdain for every thing around him dis- 
inctly painted on his shiny red-veined cheeks, gazing about 
1im with pursed lips, and jotting down in his note-book his 
»ybservations and comments on the folly, the ignorance, and 
he wickedness that he sees around him. 

Paterfamilias opens out in Belgium, where he finds Ostend 
. very pleasant place (!); has not much to say for Bruges; 
ather likes Ghent and Liege; and so on. He enters into as 
nany churches as he can, and always sees something to find 
ault with. The chief thing that gives him anguish is to find 
hat churches are being restored on the Continent: 

“Throughout Belgium an evil spirit of renovation is rampant: 
he beauteous spire of the Brussels maison-de-ville now looks as 
ew as it must have done six centuries ago’ (it was commenced in 
401, and finished in 1455); ‘and St. Gudule is but a Dobb’s card- 
oard model of some recent cathedral—the rime of eld being all 
iligently scraped away in detestable taste, and to the misery of 
ntiquaries. As well rub the green patina from a coin, as the grey 
chen from a quatrefeuille.”’ 


From the frequency of this illustration, we conclude that 
he author is a coin-collector. We find it in the next extract, 
‘hich relates to the church of St. Jaques at Liege: 

“Only one grand fault have I to find; to wit, that being in 
2ality 800 years old (1), it now looks not five years old, nor one ;— 
very inch having been recently scraped and scoured and painted 
ulte clean, and all mended up bran-new! How much more im- 
osing all that magic fretwork would have looked with the hoari- 
ess of eight centuries upon it, and even a fracture or two to wit- 
ess the teeth of time” (the date of the part of the church in ques- 
on is about 1500); “ but Belgian taste has no idea of leaving any 
atina on a coin, nor any time-stain on a cathedral.” 


But the most amusing expression of disgust is at the re- 
‘oration of Cologne cathedral : 
‘The Dom I found disappointing. Fact is” (Paterfamilias exer- 
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cises a very tradesman-like economy in articles and auxiliary verbs) 
— fact is, that as long as it was a gigantic ruin at the tower end, 
and a glorious choir at the east end, with a-shed betiveen, you had 
every element for the imagination to rejoice. in; but now that the 
old is being scraped up, and ruins mended, and all things made new 
and perfect, the charm is broken, cold reality succeeds to the ro- 
mantic ideal. The kings of Prussia and Bavaria had far better 
have left Cologne cathedral alone; but hereabouts people seem to 
have voted the world young, not old, and to. be supposing that we 
are to have a thousand years more of it.” 


No doubt Paterfamilias, as a member. of the Prophetical 
Society,.knows exactly how much less than a thousand years 
the world has to last, and therefore feels very keenly how 
absurd it is to build new churches-to last longer than our own 
time: but the predominant notion in these extracts is, that 
the Belgian and Rhenish Catholics ought to have left their 
monumental cathedrals in a half-ruinous condition, simply to 
amuse the pert antiquarianism of a few self-sufficient English 
ignoramuses, lovers of the bathos, especially of that obscurity, 
mistiness, and cloud, which is the foundation of the. English 
ideal of the profound. This British self-importance is also 
amusingly displayed in a sentence about' crucifixes; a single 
specimen of which, Paterfamilias thinks, may be refined in 
thought to “a spiritually idolised representation” (whatever 
that. may be), whereas the numbers which meet the eye of 
the wandering Englishman are mere idols. He should have 
sent word to the ecclesiastical authorities that Paterfamilias 
was coming, with a request that. only one crucifix should be 
allowed to be seen on his route. 

But our traveller finds fault with so many things, that it 
would be scarcely worth while to put oneself out of the way 
to please him in one. He would not be satisfied till we had 
abolished our religion and ourselves to boot. He is particu- 
larly spiteful about our services, which appear to him as 


‘‘ The. multitudinous fidgeting of priests in golden capes, bow- 
ing and kneeling and crossing and incensing, and busying them- 
selves in every sort of way except spiritual worship, and instruction 
of their far too patient flock.” 


Again: 

‘* Service is perpetually going on in these churches, at one altar 
after another—that is to say, priests in: splendid capes with gilt and 
flowered crosses are everlastingly celebrating the Eucharist—to use 
their own phrase, ‘making God’ by dint of the magical words of 
consecration : and so the poor credulous people, who leave all their 


religion to be got through by the priest, are always being sent empty 
away.. 
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How we are more: empty after: Mass than Paterfamilias 
after his ‘dearly beloved,” we cannot divine. However, let 
us go on: here is a description of a: military Mass in. the 
Jesuits’ church in Munich; we quote it to show how our 
versatile author is always harping on the same words: 


‘‘The Mass as usual; a ceremonious fidgeting of priests and 
acolytes—shielded, so far as- the congregation is concerned, by a 
brass band of military music to amuse the laity: and so, amid the 
bray of trumpets and roll of drums, the priest creates and eats and 
drinks—God ! to the exaltation of his: office, and the degradation 
of reason and Christian laymanship ; and—ite missa est /—as. un- 
ceremonious a way of dismissing a religiously disposed people as. Sir. 
J. Graham used in discarding a patriot admiral.” 


He seems to: be much afflicted at.the way in which: the 
priests treat the laity;. thus, at an ‘‘ anonymous” chapel in 
Liege (2. e. a chapel of which Murray makes no mention, and 
which ‘ Pierre’ his guide knew not, and therefore absolutely 
unknown), he saw 


“A Jesuit priest (they swarm in Belgium) mumbling and ges- 
ticulating before his flower-bedizened saint, with the most contemp- 
tuous back-turning against the congregation.” 


These Jesuits are sad bugbears. He hears their dervish- 
like chant in Malines cathedral; he knows them at Brussels 
by their blue cravats (which are, with all due deference to his 
vast erudition in such matters, a part of the habit of secular 
priests of the archdiocese of Mechlin; and therefore a sign 
that a man is not a Jesuit, and consequently that he need not 
be an ‘ unmitigated villain,” nor even a ‘* Thuggee”’); he 
finds them in all the churches of Cologne, hearing confessions 
with handkerchiefs over their faces; and. has a word of dis- 
dain for ‘ those degraded suppliants, chiefly women, who were. 
pouring into the Jesuits’ ears all that should never be heard 
or uttered.” 

He thus sums up his notion of Belgian religion: 


“If wood and stone can worship God per se, if He is adored by 
temples, and not in temples,—then is Belgium a right holy. and re- 
ligious nation ; but if, as a spirit, He is to be worshipped intelligently 
and truly, then are all these glorious fanes little better than altars of 
idolatry and ignorance. Such manifest image-worship, such mere 
formalism, such abject credulity in people, and such pompous arro- 
gance in priest, never were more rampant in heathendom.” 


Further on he thinks it necessary to apologise for the 
mildewed and cheap abominations which the Protestant is 
content to offer to his God: 


‘Catholics worship God with their best and rarest. We Pro- 
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testants take the truer view of religion in spirit and truth, and are 
apter to hide our feelings on the matter than to display them”—{ Most 
true; only the poor ruined churches and ornaments, which their 
axes and hammers have demolished, might justly cry out from the 
earth, 
‘¢ Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love ; 
But why did you kick us down stairs ?2’’). 

“But Papists may seem somewhat to be commended too in adding 
the cedar and gold, &c. However, such is human infirmity, that 
in most instances all such decoration helps only to degrade—because 
to amuse—the once spiritual worshipper, and has a tendency to de- 
feat the holy purposes of religion: so that, on the whole, England 
may well be content with her plain churches and unpretentious 
Common Prayer.” 


How can that be ‘‘ unpretentious” which you pretend to 
be “incomparable”? Any how, Paterfamilias himself is pre- 
tentious enough, and his assumptions advance in direct ratio 
with his ignorance. Here is a specimen of his argumentative 
powers : 

‘The preacher at St. Gudule was a true Sacramentarian and 
Transubstantiationist””—(we should hope he was )—“ just like certain 
other sot-disant Church-of-England false priests I wot of”’—(does he 
mean that the Catholic priest at St. Gudule’s called himself a ‘‘ Church- 
of-England false priest,” or that any body else he knows of takes 
this title to himself?)—‘ Could the Saviour have deceived His 
Church? Does He not say, ‘ This is my Body?’ And is not this 
bread flesh in all verity, though it seems to sense other than as to 
faith? They totally ignore the fact, that after these so-called mira- 
culous words of consecration Christ speaks of the elements still as 
bread and the fruit of the vine (!). And what another inconclusive 
Jump they take when they go on to worship flesh and blood! If it 
could by possibility be true that the elements were miraculously 
changed, still they would only be the Man Jesus, and not the God 
— Christ.” 


He somewhere rebukes one of the vagrant parsons under 
whom he sat in some German town, because ‘‘ to oppose the 
Papist he actually sided with the infidel;” and here he does 
the same thing: to oppose the Catholic he denies the unity 
of our Lord's person, he separates the manhood and Godhead, 
and denies that His humanity is adorable. 

But his impudence is greatest of all when he states what 
he pleases to call facts: i.e. in general, guesses of his own, 
which he chooses to substitute for received opinions of Catho- 
lics. ‘for instance, of course he refuses to believe the history 
of the miraculous Hosts preserved in St. Gudule; but he goes 
further, and sets us right with regard to the true version of 
the story. They are, it appears, 
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“ Wafers stabbed by unlucky Jews, who were burnt alive for hav- 
ing cut their fingers, and blooded the paste in the transaction.” 


Again, he not only discredits the story of St. Ursula and 
her eleven thousand companions, but tells us (secondhand from 
Murray) that ‘‘every body knows how ‘ Ursula et Undeci- 
milla Virgines’ became after a miraculous fashion ‘ Ursula et 
Undecimillia Virgines.’ ” 

Another fact: 


‘‘ The fact is, the Virgin is universally looked upon as the an- 
tagonist female god,—the Venus to keep Jupiter in good humour.” 


Again : 
‘¢ We handled St. Ursula’s skull for half a dollar.” 


This is a * lie with a circumstance ;” as is also the statement, 
that among the relics of Munich the chief is “‘ a hand of the 
Virgin Mary.” 

We omit, as not much to our purpose, numberless com- 
plaints of the laziness, want of respectability, coldness, and 
discordance of the Protestant parsons abroad, who, according 
to our very judgmatical layman, are very indifferent, hole-and- 
corner kind of people. We will only quote two more of his 
opinions, In matters unconnected with religion, in order that 
our German friends may perceive and acknowledge what a 
Solomon, what an angel, they have been entertaining una- 
wares. " 

The first regards German cookery, which our Apicius de- 
scribes as— 


‘A medley of sweets and sours:—roast fowls and stewed 
prunes, ducks and preserved apricots, sausages and pancakes, 
bouilli- beef and cherries,—each served with each as a vege- 
table’ (does he mean that the ducks were served as a vegetable 
with the apricots, and the sausages with the pancakes ?); ‘“ then 
vegetables served together,—peas, minced cabbages, and potatoes, 
&c. Ishould never wonder ‘to see onions stewed in sugar, candied 
oysters, and strawberries @ l’huile.” 


Now, Apicius, we would argue with you on this wise: 
either there is a principle and criterion in cookery, or there is 
not. If not, then each instance stands alone, no one combi- 
nation is a reason for another, each is a mere individual inven- 
tion of the palate; and then you have no business to carry 
out an apparent analogy, or to expect that because ducks and 
apricots are good, therefore oysters and sugar are good also. 
Or if there is such a principle, how can you, who probably 
eat apple-sauce with pork and goose, who mix sugar with 
your mint-sauce for lamb, and with mustard and vinegar for 
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brawn, refuse to carry out your criterion to-.all possible con- 
clusions? Are you a true via-media man in cookery as well 
as in religion? There also, in that all-important art, do you 
stop short between your premises and your conclusion, and 
adopt.a medium between the abandonment of a false principle 
and the admission of all its results? In cookery also do you 
think, as you evidently do in religion, that the great fault of 
the human understanding is, not the not going well, but the 
not stopping well? Here also do you cry out, with the logi- 
cian in the Dunciad— 
‘*Oh, why, ye gods, do two and two make four?” 


Are you not aware that it is just this want of principle, this 
want of art and rationality in‘ its cookery, which, together 
with its religion, has for ages rendered our beloved country 
the butt.of foreign wits, who can never imagine why we do 
not carry out admitted principles to all their results; why we 
are fond of decayed cheese, but abominate rancid butter; why 
we patronise high game, and repudiate stinking fish; who 
used to ask us, 


‘‘By what criterion do you eat, d’ye think, 
When this is prized for sweetness, that for stink 2?” 


and who, when dining with us, were obliged to have all their 
wits about them, lest they should be entrapped into some bar- 
barous hodge-podge that would have.spoilt their palate’for 
ever, and (like Lord John Russell playing chess with Rus- 
sian diplomatists) required more tact and ‘boldness at the 
board than in the field; when the cultivated men who were 
brave enough to stretch their legs under our mahogany, 


‘¢ Judicious drank, and greatly daring dined.” 


But talking of judicious drinking, what will the people of 
England, and especially those of Germany, say to our Apicius’ 
verdict on the wine of.father Rhine ? 


“It is but poor sour stuff at the best: [have tried most sorts, 
and prefer decent cider to the majority : it is quite a mistake, how- 
ever. fashionable, to suppose that good wine can be the product of 
so cold a latitude.” 


Good Apicius, we are afraid you have done for yourself; 
you must vacate the chair immediately. 

But we must stop—Dies brevis, ef opus multum, et Pater- 
familias urget,—The days are short, and we have plenty to 
do, and Paterfamilias is a bore; though, in justice to him, we 
cannot conceal from our readers some of the improvements 
which he has introduced into the grammar and orthography 
of the benighted Papists whom he has illuminated with his 
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presence. Know, then, O men of Ghent, that your city of 
nuns is da Béguinage: know, O Rhinelanders, that your great 
cathedral of Cologne is the Dom-kirk; that the little town 
over the Rhine is Diutz; that Nonnenwirth should be spelt 
Nonnenworth ; and that Stadtt is the proper German for, town. 
Be instructed, O ignoramuses of Munich, that your Thea- 
tine’s Church is properly the Church of St. Theatiner (whose 
history Paterfamilias will doubtless soon present to you); and 
your rich Pinacothek has been corrupted from the pure Hel- 
lenic Pinatothek. Either bow your heads to the instruction, 
or own that our British Paterfamilias is as fell a scourge of 
grammar as he is a bell-mouthed blunderbuss of polemics. 

All these flowers have we gathered in the first hundred 
.pages of Everybody's Tour—what a nosegay should we have 
amassed if we had accompanied the author through Switzer- 
land, Lombardy, and France! Our pages would have been as 
blooming as an old dunghill, and Paterfamilias’s posy would 
have smelt even fresher than that highly savoury comparison. 
_ As it is, however, we beg to present our bouquet, as a 
fragrant specimen of the improved feeling which our alliance 
and familiarity with Catholic nations was to produce in our 
breasts, and as a choice instance of the polite spirit which was 
to preside over our literature. We beg to introduce Paterfa- 
milias as a man whose religious prejudices have been softened 
by contact with our Catholic allies. 

Dear Paterfamilias, probably you cannot conceive the pro- 
found love and reverence for the English name with which 
you and your like (to whom we might, if we were disposed to 
be rude, apply the Shakespearian text— 

‘an angry ape, 
Most ignorant of what he’s most assured,’’) 


inspire the foreigner, whose corns you persist in stamping 
upon, whose faith you insult, and at whose cookery you turn 
up your noses. If we were Belgians and Germans, we should 
infinitely prefer the more good-natured,:though not so clean, 
Russian count to you. Indeed, we wonder why the Czar 
does not employ British fathers of families to travel over the 
whole of Europe, and every where to speak against him and 
his religion. O England! you have only to be known as the 
fruitful mother of such spawn as this, to be the delicie hu- 
mani generis, the love of men’s hearts, the cynosure of their 
eyes ! 

We say again, that our readers must not conclude that this 
book comes from Seven Dials or from Petticoat Lane. It. is 
a specimen of slum-literature; but not from the slum which 
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is offensive to the corporeal nose. You might search in vain 
through Piccadilly for a more respectable, quiet, drab-coloured, 
prim, smug, old-established, well-to-do-looking shop than that 
of the publisher of this volume. So far is a seedy exterior 
from being an outward sign of this seedy kind of religion, 
that we could easily understand the publisher himself being 
the author of the work. Perhaps he is the original Paterfa- 
milias: that it is some bookseller we are quite persuaded ; and 
in such a case, we see not why the author should not be his 
own publisher, At any rate, as the book is anonymous, the 
poor little squealing foundling must be fathered on the man 
at whose door it was found. 

We therefore congratulate Mr. Hatchard on his lively and 
scholarlike contribution towards the entente cordiale between 
us and Catholic Europe; we promise him to give his and 
kindred efforts as wide a circulation as we can among our 
continental friends; and we felicitate him upon the conscious 
pride with which he may, from his stall in the great stable on 
Clapham Common, survey the assembled company, and com- 
fort himself with the assurance that not one of them, however 
willing, has had the ability or the wit to fire off so waspish, 
and at the same time so stingless a little missile against Popery 
as has escaped from his own not very artistic gun. 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


The History of England from the Accession of James II. 
By Thomas Babington Macaulay. Vols. III. and IV. 


Longmans. 
(Second notice.) 


In returning to Mr. Macaulay and his historical romance, we 
cannot help recording our conviction that he has entirely mis- 
taken his vocation. He is an intruder on the judicial bench 
of history as truly as he was upon the bench in India, when, 
in drawing up a parliamentary bill, he created a place for him- 
self with a salary of above nine thousand a year. Nature 
meant him for an Old-Bailey lawyer. In all the arts popu- 
larly attributed to that not very respectable practitioner he 1s 
a master. We know no writer who excels him in ingenuity 
in distorting facts, in blackening the characters of those whom 
he assails, in whitewashing a disreputable client, in appealing 
to the passion of his readers when he pretends to be appealing 
to their reason, and in dovetailing a multitude of well-selected 
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points into a connected story, so very plausible as to make 
the multitude believe he must be right, while only the wiser 
few suspect it to be too plausible to be true. In addition to 
this, no man knows better how to make a fallacy in argument 
look like a valid syllogism; or to throw such gleams of arti- 
ficial light upon the statements of his original authorities as 
completely to alter their meaning while seeming almost to quote 
their words. All this is just what makes the first-rate Old- 
Bailey lawyer. It is just the thing for an advocate who is 
speaking to a jury of men who have not sufficient acuteness 
to detect his deceptions, and who practises in a court where 
somewhat lax interpretations of legal honour are understood 
to be recognised. 

Mr. Macaulay’s jury is the reading public of the country, 
and the reading public is only too ready to be captivated by 
his brilliant rhetoric. In history, as in so many other matters, 
the maxim holds true, populus vult decipi; and Mr. Macau- 
lay, pocketing the large payment which he receives from his 
publishers, smilingly finishes the sentiment of the Latin writer, 
et decipiatur. Let critics say what they please, the sale of 
about thirty thousand copies of two huge volumes is a suf- 
ficient proof of the real value of this history. 

We now return to our historian’s charge upon King James, 
that he was a party to Grandval’s conspiracy for assassinating 
William. Grandval he describes as “‘ undoubtedly brave, 
and full of zeal for his country and his religion; flighty and 
half-witted, but not on that account the less dangerous.” 


“He had not the faintest suspicion that he had been betrayed 
both by the accomplice who accompanied him and by the accom- 
plice whom he was going to meet. Dumont and Leefdale were not 
enthusiasts. They cared nothing for the restoration of James, the 
grandeur of Lewis, or the ascendancy of the Church of Rome. It 
was plain to every man of common sense that, whether the design 
succeeded or failed, the reward of the assassins would probably be 
to be disowned, with affected abhorrence, by the courts of Versailles 
and St. Germains, and to be torn with red-hot pincers, smeared with 
melted lead, and dismembered by four horses. To vulgar natures 
the prospect of such a martyrdom was not alluring. Both these 
men, therefore, had, almost at the same time, though, as far as ap- 
pears, without any concert, conveyed to William, through different 
channels, warnings that his life was in danger. Dumont had ac- 
knowledged every thing to the Duke of Zell, one of the confederate 
princes. Leefdale had transmitted full intelligence through his re- 
lations who resided in Holland. Meanwhile Morel, a Swiss Pro- 
testant of great learning who was then in France, wrote to inform 
Burnet that the weak and hot-headed Grandval had been heard to 
talk boastfully of the event which would soon astonish the world, 
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and had confidently predicted that the Prince of Orange would not 
live to the end of the next month. 

These cautions were not neglected. From the moment at 
which Grandval entered the Netherlands, his steps were among 
snares. His movements were watched; his words were noted: he 
was arrested, examined, confronted with his accomplices, and sent 
to the camp of the allies. About a week after the battle of Stein- 
kirk he was brought before a court-martial. Ginkell, who had 
been rewarded for his great services in Ireland with the title of 
Earl of Athlone, presided; and Talmash was among the judges. 
Mackay and Lanier had been named members of the board; but 
they were no more, and their places were filled by younger officers. 

The duty of the court-martial was very simple: for the prisoner 
attempted no defence. His conscience had, it should seem, been 
suddenly awakened. He admitted, with expressions of remorse, 
the truth of all the charges; made a minute, and apparently an in- 
genuous confession, and owned that he had deserved death. He 
was sentenced to be hanged, drawn and quartered, and underwent 
his punishment with great fortitude and with a show of piety. He 
left behind him a few lines, in which he declared that he was about 
to lose his life for having too faithfully obeyed the injunctions of 
Barbesieux. 

His confession was immediately published in several languages, 
and was read with very various and very strong emotions. ‘That it 
was genuine could not be doubted : for it was warranted by the sig- 
natures of some of the most distinguished military men living. That 
it was prompted by the hope of pardon could hardly be supposed : 
for William had taken pains to discourage that hope. Still less 
could it be supposed that the prisoner had uttered untruths in order 
avoid the torture. For, though it was the universal practice in the 
Netherlands to put convicted assassins to the rack in order to wring 
out from them the names of their employers and associates, William 
had given orders that, on this occasion, the rack should not be used 
or even named. It should be added, that the court did not interro- 
gate the prisoner closely, but suffered him to tell his story in his 
own way. Itis therefore reasonable to believe that his narrative 
is substantially true ; and no part of it has a stronger air of truth 
than his account of the audience with which James had honoured 
him at Saint Germains.” 


Now we appeal to any candid mind whether the accusa- 
tion here made against James is not one of the most monstrous 
pieces of unsupported calumny of which a writer was. ever 
guilty. The accusation, observe, rests on no shadow of proof 
except the assertion of Grandval himself. Mr. Macaulay ad- 
mits that he was a half-witted man, yet he implicitly believes 
him in the face of every probability against the truth of his 
statement. Moreover, this statement, such as it is, was made 
by him when alone in the hands of a Williamite court-martial 
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in Holland; and there is not the faintest proof that it was not. 
practically put into his mouth by them. They published it, 
and no human being had the means of ascertaining whether 
the whole story was not fiction from beginning to end. Would 
Mr. Macaulay, or any man in his senses, believe such a re- . 
port of such a story, taken under such circumstances, in the 
case of any man against whom he was not passionately pre- 
judiced? Moreover, Grandval said, or was reported to have 
said, that his interview at St. Germains was not with James 
alone, but with Mary of Modena also. - What shall we think 
of a tale that makes that admirable woman guilty of assassina- 
tion? It was characteristic of Burnet, one of Mr. Macaulay’s 
chief authorities, to say, that ‘ both King James and his 
queen were, as Grandval said, engaged in the design;” but 
we had thought that to implicate that queen, of all women in 
the world, in so base a charge, was too much even for the 
Protestantism of the nineteenth century. 

Observe, too, the force of Mr. Macaulay’s logic. “ It 
should be added,” says he, ‘‘ that the court did not interrogate 
the prisoner closely, but suffered him to tell his story in his 
own way. It is therefore reasonable to believe that_his narra- 
tive’ —he being a half-witted man—“ is substantially true” (!). 
Real courts of justice are of the opposite opinion. They 
hold that the close examination of a witness is absolutely 
necessary to detect the truth or falsehood of his testimony. 
But, as usual, this very statement of Mr. Macaulay’s is doc- 
tored by him. Burnet, in his simpler way of writing, betrays 
the absurdity of putting any faith in the pretended confession. 
‘The king,” he says, ‘‘ gave orders that none belonging to 
him should go near Grandval, that there might be no. colour 
for saying that the hopes of life had drawn his confession from 
him; nor was he strictly interrogated concerning circum- 
stances, but was left to tell his story as he pleased himself.” 
Here we have Burnet’s statement that William forbade his 
creatures to go near Grandval, zn order to prevent people say- 
ing that the hopes of life drew the confession from him; a 
pretty clear avowal that the story would not bear cross-exa- 
mination cooked into a reason for believing the story érue. 
All William cared about, by Burnet’s admission, was what 
people would say. Yet this is the ground on which King 
James and Mary of Modena are to be branded as assassins! 
We need hardly add, that Mr. Macaulay’s way of telling the 
whole story is as loose and rhetorical as the veriest gossip of 
the dinner-table. Burnet’s ‘ Morel of Berne, a@ famous me- 
dalist,” comes out Macaulayised into ‘ a Swiss Protestant of 
great learning.” Even Morel’s letter to Burnet is incorrectly 
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described. Morel wrote that he went in the same coach with 
Grandval to see James, and also returned with him, and that 
he talked to him about some mighty design in hand, and said 
William would not live a month. 

Mr. Macaulay winds up the romance with a characteristic 
piece of logic, and an equally characteristic attack on the 
Jesuits. ‘‘ If it were asked how two princes (Louis and 
James), who made a high profession of religion, could have 
fallen into such wickedness, the answer was, that they had 
learned their religion from the Jesuits.” This is Protestant 
logic to the core. It is asked how men making “ a high pro- 
fession of religion” could commit a heinous crime. The logical 
reply would be, that their professions were insincere. The 
Exeter-Hall and Macaulay reply is, that the Jesuits teach the 
lawfulness of assassination. The logical reply, however, it 
would be difficult to prove by facts. ‘The sham reply appeals 
to the passions of vulgar Protestantism, which never troubles 
itself to reason about the Jesuits, or about any thing else. 
We put the question to Mr. Macaulay: Does he hold that the 
theology of the Jesuits inculcates the lawfulness of assassina- 
tion; or does he not? If he does, let him prove it. If he 
does not, he is a malicious slanderer. 

As to his “ proof” that Louis was an accomplice in Grand- 
val’s scheme, it is nothing short of puerile. It does not even 
pretend to be more than this, that he took no notice of the 
publication of Grandval’s story by the Williamite ’ party. 
Cogent evidence, indeed, of his guilt! Here is a poor, half- 
idiotic fellow, captured by William’s people in Holland, and 
brought before that model of calm and candid justice, a court- 
martial. ‘The Williamite soldiers publish to the world what 
they say was his free confession; and because the French 
court treats the monstrous absurdity with contemptuous si- 
lence, our modern historian concludes, that “‘ no human being 
could doubt” the participation of the French king. Let us 
take a parallel case in England. Mr. Macaulay, of course, 
remembers the coarse slanders against the late Queen Ade- 
laide’s private character, to which a certain portion of the 
*‘ respectable” English press in London gave vent, after her 
husband’s death, in consequence of her intimacy with Lord 
Howe. Every body heard of them, even of the blasphemous 
grossness in which they were jestingly couched. Is Queen 
Adelaide to be set down as guilty because she treated the 
calumny with contemptuous silence ? 

Let us now turn from the throne to the tub for another 
variety of illustration of Mr. Macaulay’s way of ‘ doing” his- 
tory. The subject in hand is not a very important one; but 
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perhaps on that very account it may serve the better to show 
the incessant action of that spirit of extravagance, exaggera- 
tion, and melodramatic scene-painting, in which our author 
so keenly delights. , 

With such a medley of supporters as William had to deal 
with, it was natural that he and his advisers should be not 
a little puzzled at times to know how to please all parties. 
What with Whigs and Tories, High-Church and Low-Church, 
Bishops and Dissenters, placemen and men out of place, even 
the crafty brain of the new king was sorely taxed to devise 
schemes for uniting the anti-Jacobites into a compact body of 
practical Williamites. One of these devices was intended to 
abolish the political influence of non-Establishmentarian Pres- 
byterianism by an act of parliament for letting their ministers . 
into the Anglican body on certain easy terms. This, of course, 
would not do. But the dislike of sundry Nonconformists to 
the plan supplies Mr. Macaulay with an occasion for the fol- 
lowing pretty little piece of picture-painting : 


‘The ablest and most eloquent preachers among them had, since 
the declaration of indulgence had appeared, been very agreeably 
settled in the capital and in other large towns, and were now about 
to enjoy, under the sure guarantee of an act of parliament, that tole- 
ration which, under the declaration of indulgence, had been illicit 
and precarious. The situation of these men was such as the great 
majority of the divines of the Established Church might well envy. 
Few indeed of the parochial clergy were so abundantly supplied 
with comforts as the favourite orator of a great assembly of non- 
conformists in the city. The voluntary contributions of his wealthy 
hearers, aldermen and deputies, West-India merchants and Turkey 
merchants, wardens of the Company of Fishmongers and wardens 
of the Company of Goldsmiths, enabled him to become a land- 
owner or a mortgagee. The best broadcloth from Blackwell Hall, 
and the best poultry from Leadenhall Market, were frequently left 
at his door. His influence over his flock was immense. Scearcely 
any member of a congregation of separatists entered into a partner- 
ship, married a daughter, put a son out as apprentice, or gave his 
vote at an election, without consulting his spiritual guide. On all 
political and literary questions the minister was the oracle of his 
own circle. It was popularly remarked, during many years, that an 
eminent dissenting minister had only to make his son an attorney or a 
physician ; that the attorney was sure to have clients, and the physi- 
cian patients. While a waiting-woman was generally considered as 
a help meet for a chaplain in holy orders of the Established Church, 
the widows and daughters of opulent citizens were supposed to be- 
long in a peculiar manner to nonconformist pastors. One of the 
great Presbyterian rabbies, therefore, might well doubt whether, in 
a worldly view, he should be benefited by a comprehension. He 
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might indeed hold a rectory or a vicarage, when he could get one. 
But in the meantime he would be destitute; his meeting-house 
would be closed; his congregation would be dispersed among the 
parish churches; if a benefice were bestowed on him, it would pro- 
bably be a very slender compensation for the income which he had 
lost. Nor could he hope to have, as a minister of the Anglican 
Church, the authority and dignity which he had hitherto enjoyed. 
He would always, by a large portion of the members of that Church, 
be regarded as a deserter. He might, therefore, on the whole, very 
naturally wish to be left where he was.”’ 


Here is an elaborate piece of stuff, about as incorrect, as a 
picture of the real comparative condition of the ministers of 
the Establishment and of those outside it, as pen could devise. 
Because here and there a popular dissenting preacher married 
the daughter of a fat citizen, we are to believe that the situa- 
tion of such men was such as the “great majority of the 
divines of the Established Church might well envy.” Really 
one would almost fancy that the gigantic revenues of the Is- 
tablishment were conferred on it after this period. But what 
matter is it that the Establishment then possessed all it pos- 
sesses now? Mr. Macaulay spites the established clergy, and 
loves to depict them as held in contempt and snubbed by the 
power and wealth of the nation. So he introduces a grand 
flourish about aldermen and deputies, West-India merchants 
and Turkey merchants, wardens of this company and wardens 
of that—(he takes care to pick out two of the richest of the 
companies of the present day),—landowning and mortgage- 
holding, Blackwell Hall and broadcloth, Leadenhall Market 
and poultry, and all the rest of it; till the imagination of the 
reader is filled with a vision of a nonconformist paradise which 
throws into the shade all the realities of episcopal and recto- 
rial splendour. As for the -sentences about the preacher’s 
political influence over the men of his flock, it 1s pure fudge. 
A ranting preacher used to have at times a wild sort of influ- 
ence over the common soldiers of Cromwell’s day; but the 
money-getting citizens of London never for a single day were 
content to put their necks under the feet of any pulpit-thun- 
derer that ever adapted Lutheranism and Calvinism to the 
capacities of Cheapside. 

The note which Mr. Macaulay appends to this declama- 
tory paragraph is a pretty specimen of the way in which he 
can twist the odds and ends of literature into the materials 
for his showy sentences. 


‘In the journal of the retired citizen (Spectator, 317), Addison 
has indulged in some exquisite pleasantry on this subject. The 
Mr. Nisby whose opinions about the peace, the grand vizier, and 
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laced coffee, are quoted with so much respect, and who is so well 
regaled with marrow-bones, ox-cheek, and a bottle of Brooks and 
Hellier, was John Nesbit, a highly popular preacher, who about the 
time of the Revolution, became pastor of a dissenting congrega- 
tion in Hare Court, Aldersgate Street. In Wilson’s History and 
Antiquities of Dissenting Churches and Meeting-Houses in London, 
Westminster, and Southwark, will be found several instances of non- 
conformist preachers who, about this time, made handsome fortunes, 
generally, it should seem, by marriage.” 


Really this is counting upon the laziness or the gullibility 
of the reader with a vengeance. Will it be believed that in 
the imaginary diary of the retired citizen, given by Addison 
in the Spectator, there is not one syllable about the ‘‘ Mr. 
Nisby” being a dissenting preacher, or a minister of any kind 
or denomination whatsoever? To say that “‘ Addison has some 
exquisite pleasantry on this subject’”—z.e. ‘on the influence 
exercised by the chief dissenting ministers,”—is pure and un- 
nitigated fudge. The paper in the Spectator referred to has 
nothing on earth to do with dissenting ministers in any shape 
or situation whatsoever. It is entirely on the extremely 
commonplace character of the daily existence of people in 
genera]. The diary of the retired citizen is certainly excel- 
lently amusing and witty, but it has no more to do with dis- 
senting preachers than Newton’s Principia has to do with the 
art of cookery. The “Mr. Nisby” is nothing more or less 
than a club-oracle, whose sayings on the newsmongering gos- 
sip of the day are recorded by the brainless Londoner in his 
daily note-book, side by side with the record of his own eat- 
ing and drinking, his sleeping, and his little peddling occupa- 
tions. 

The reader will also have observed that the last sentence 
of the note we have quoted upsets all Mr. Macaulay’s fine de- 
ductions about political influence and so forth. It was marri- 
age, it should seem, by which sundry nonconformist orators 
enriched themselves. ‘This was nothing remarkable. It goes 
on now. We had a most ludicrous instance of such an affair 
a few weeks ago, in the matrimonial proceedings of one Mr. 
Spurgeon, a young man who has turned the heads of thou- 
sands of silly auditors in Exeter-Hall “services.” The Ma- 
caulay of a future generation will magnify this youth’s hyme- 
neal escapade into a proof of the great city influence of the 
dissenting preachers of this day; but what a ludicrous blunder 
will he make! 

We have noticed Mr. Macaulay’s chronic spite against the 
Anglican clergy. Of course we have no particular desire to 
defend them. They are no friends of ours. They are, most 
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of them, our worst and most unscrupulous of enemies. Still, 
we cannot endure the petty feelings of dislike which makes 
Mr. Macaulay break out against them whenever he can, 
whether fairly or unfairly. His is not the noble and honour- 
able disapprobation of a man who regards them as the profes- 
sional but sincere upholders of a false religious system; it is 
the nasty irritation of a cross-grained Whig, who is thwarted 
in his Whiggism by a body essentially Tory and Conservative. 
What else could prompt such an absurdity as the following 
slap at the vast parsonic face ? 


‘Unhappily the name of Burnet was odious to the great ma- 
jority of the Anglican priesthood. Though, as respected doctrine, 
he by no means belonged to the extreme section of the Latitudi- 
narian party, he was popularly regarded as the personification of 
the Latitudinarian spirit. This distinction he owed to the promi- 
nent place which he held in literature and politics, to the readiness 
of his tongue and of his pen, and above all to the frankness and 
boldness of his nature ; frankness which could keep no secret, and 
boldness which flinched from no danger. He had formed but a 
low estimate of the character of his clerical brethren considered as 
a body; and, with his usual indiscretion, he frequently suffered his 
opinion to escape him. They hated him in return with a hatred 
which has descended to their successors, and which, after tle lapse 
of a century and a half, does not appear to languish.” 


Positively Mr. Macaulay knows very little more about the 
Anglican clergy than he does about the Jesuits. If there is 
any one clerical author whose writings have been more than 
others’ incessantly reprinted, at the Universities and elsewhere, 
and are to be found in all tolerable clerical libraries, it is 
Burnet. His book on the Thirty-nine Articles has had no 
rival in the place it has held as a text-book in the examina- 
tions of Anglican bishops; and his Pastoral Care was long the 
mode] held up for the study and imitation of the unfledged 
young curates who are yearly multiplied over the land. The 
case is, that perhaps once Mr. Macaulay saw some Puseyite 
review or tract in which Burnet was shown up, as he richly 
deserved. From this he jumps to the conclusion, that the 
most popular of the older expository writers of the Establish- 
ment has been the pre-eminent object of its hatred during the 
Jast century and a half. 

After the treatment which the affairs of king and preachers 
receive at the hands of our most popular of living critics, the 
reader will be prepared to meet with something truly original 
when Mr. Macaulay happens to touch on the Greek and Latin 
languages, and on literary and theological criticism, The fol- 
lowing we look upon as quite first-rate in its way. 
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Among the devices mooted after William’s accession for 
quieting the internal troubles of the Church of England, were 
divers plans for altering the Book of Common Prayer. One 
chief stumbling-block was, of course, the Athanasian Creed, 
which the “ liberals” of the day wanted to get rid of, or in 
some way render palatable to the tastes of the ignorant, noisy, 
or scrupulous. On this Mr. Macaulay remarks: 


‘The Athanasian Creed caused much perplexity. Most of the 
commissioners were equally unwilling to give up the doctrinal 
clauses and to retain the damnatory clauses. Burnet, Fowler, and 
Tillotson were desirous to strike this famous symbol out of the 
liturgy altogether. Burnet brought forward one argument, which 
to himself probably did not appear to have much weight, but which 
was admirably calculated to perplex his opponents, Beveridge and 
Scott. The Council of Ephesus had always been reverenced by 
Anglican divines as a synod which had truly represented the whole 
body of the faithful, and which had been divinely guided in the way 
of truth. The voice of that Council was the voice of the Holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church, not yet corrupted by superstition, 
or rent asunder by schism. During more than twelve centuries the 
world had not seen an ecclesiastical assembly which had an equal 
claim to the respect of believers. The Council of Ephesus had, in 
the plainest terms, and under the most terrible penalties, forbidden 
Christians to frame or to impose on their brethren any creed other 
than the creed settled by the Nicene Fathers. It should seem there- 
fore that, if the Council of Ephesus was really under the direction 
of the Holy Spirit, whoever uses the Athanasian Creed must, in the 
very act of uttering anathema against his neighbours, bring down an 
anathema on his own head. In spite of the authority of the Ephe- 
sian Fathers, the majority of the commissioners determined to leave 
the Athanasian Creed in the Prayer-Book; but they proposed to 
add a rubric drawn up by Stillingfleet, which declared that the dam- 
natory clauses were to be understood to apply only to such as obsti- 
nately denied the substance of the Christian faith. Orthodox be- 
lievers were therefore permitted to hope that the heretic who had 
honestly and humbly sought for truth would not be everlastingly 
punished for having failed to find it.” 


To this is affixed the following note: 


‘It is difficult to conceive stronger or clearer language than that 
used by the Council. Totrwy roivuy dvayvwoGévrwy, wpissy i) ayia 
ovvococ, Erépav miarew pncert eketvar mpoagpEepen, i}youy avyypagecy, 
ij ouvrWevar, wapa tiv épiaQctoay rapa tov ayiwy warépwv Tov év TH 
Nexadav ovvedOdvrwy curv dyiy mvevpate: rovg d€ roAuwryrac i} cuv- 
TiOévac miorw Erépay, iyyouv mpoxouilev, i} mpoopepe rots éédAovarv 
Emcorpege ic Etlyvwow Tic adyGeiac, 7} €&‘EAAQviopod, 7} é& Tovdaic- 
pov, 7) € aipecewe olacénrorovv, rovrovc, et pev Eley éxiaxoroc i} KAH- 
ptxot, d\NoTpioug elvat rove éxtakdmoue Tig ETtakoT iC, Kal Tove KANpiKouc 
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Tov KANpov, ei Cé Aaixoi elev, avaBeparilerOat.— Concil. Ephes. 
Actio vi.” 

Now mark the scholarship of the late member for our 
Scottish ‘ Modern Athens.” ‘The anathema of the Ephesian 
Fathers against those who should introduce a different faith— 
érépa tiatis — from that of Nice, is transformed into a de- 
nunciation of all who should employ any additional creed to 
the Nicene! This is, on the whole, the most candid speci- 
men of Greek criticism which we ever met with from a man 
of any pretensions to read the Greek language. If Mr. 
Macaulay had gone down to the High School of Edinburgh, 
and propounded to the boys there assembled his dictum, that 
it Js difficult to conceive stronger or clearer language than 
that used by the Council,” we apprehend that a unanimous 
vote in favour of his instant flagellation would have been the 
result. The merest tyro would have told him that the obvious 
and the usual meaning of repos in such a place is ‘“ diverse 
from,” ‘ contradictory to;” and that if any man by the re- 
motest possibility could imagine that the Ephesian Fathers 
were making fools of themselves by using the word in the 
sense which Mr. Macaulay gives it, the expression which im- 
mediately follows— apa tyv dpicPeioay—fixes its signi- 
fication beyond a doubt. The fact is, Mr. Macaulay knows 
nothing whatever about such subjects. He knows nothing 
about Christianity or the Christian Church. He is as ignorant 
as a baby of the most prominent facts of ecclesiastical history, 
or he would not have committed the absurdity of making one 
of the Great Councils anathematise the practice of adding 
clearer definitions of doctrine to those already existing, when 
they were really condemning the introduction of contradictory 
definitions. The whole thing is really so silly and so laugh- 
ably absurd, that not even Mr. Macaulay could have fallen 
into it, had it not been for the passionate hatred with which 
he abhors any thing approaching to the dogmatic principle. 

When from Greek he passes on to Latin, he is equally 
nonsensical, and shows equal ignorance and incapability of 
criticism. A slap at the Ze Deum is a worthy pendant to a 
fling at the Athanasian Creed. 


‘Tenison,” he informs us, ‘‘ was intrusted with the business of 
examining the Liturgy, and of collecting all those expressions to 
which objections had been made, cither by theological or by liter- 
ary critics. It was determined to remove some obvious blemishes. 
And it would have been wise in the Commissioners to stop here. 
Unfortunately they determined to rewrite a great part of the Prayer- 
Book. It was a bold undertaking; for in general the style of that 
volume is such as cannot be improved. The English Liturgy in- 
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deed gains by being compared even with those fine ancient Liturgies 
from which it is to a great extent taken. The essential qualities 
of devotional eloquence, conciseness, majestic simplicity, pathetic 
earnestness of supplication, sobered by a profound reverence, are 
common between the translations and the originals. But in the 
subordinate graces of diction the originals must be allowed to be 
far inferior to the translations. And the reason is obvious. The 
technical phraseology of Christianity did not become a part of the 
Latin language till that language had passed the age of maturity 
and was sinking into barbarism. But the technical phraseology of 
Christianity was found in the Anglo-Saxon and in the Norman. 
French, long before the union of those two dialects had produced a 
third dialect superior to either. The.Latin of the Roman Catholic 
services, therefore, is Latin in the last stage of decay. The Eng- 
lish of our services is English in all the vigour and suppleness of 
early youth. To the great Latin writers, to Terence and Lucretius, 
to Cicero and Cesar, to Tacitus and Quintilian, the noblest compo- 
sitions of Ambrose and Gregory would have seemed to be, not 
merely bad writing, but senseless gibberish. The diction of our 
Book of Common Prayer, on the other hand, has directly or in- 
directly contributed to form the diction of almost every great Eng- 
lish writer, and has extorted the admiration of the most accom- 
plished infidels and of the most accomplished nonconformists, of 
such men as David Hume and Robert Hall.” 


To the sentence in the above about ‘‘ senseless gibberish,” 
he adds as a note: 


‘Tt is curious to consider how those great masters of the Latin 
tongue who used to sup with Mecenas and Pollio would have been 
perplexed by ‘Tibi Cherubim et Seraphim incessabili voce pro- 
clamant, Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus, Dominus Deus Sabaoth;’ or by 
‘Ideo cum angelis et archangelis, cum thronis et dominationibus.’” 


It is really difficult to contain one’s indignation at the pro- 
fane tone of this sentence in connection with the words to 
which it is attached. What possible call was there for in- 
troducing the intolerably offensive phrase of ‘‘ senseless gib- 
berish,” as describing the impression produced on an ignorant ° 
heathen by the announcement of the true nature of the eternal 
God? Mr. Macaulay was simply discussing the comparative 
merits of classical and Christian Latin. Any man with an 
ordinary amount of religious decency would have refrained 
from introducing the subject of the doctrines of Christianity 
in such a tone as this; and instead of pointedly bringing in 
the possible absurdity which they might have worn in the 
eyes of a pagan, merely to strengthen his contrast between the 
two schools of the language, would have called attention to the 
fact that it was the pagan’s ignorance of Christian doctrine, 
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nd not the badness of Patristic Latin, which blinded him to 
he beauties of the language of Christianity. 

Mr. Macaulay undoubtedly is welcome to his opinion 
bout the inferiority of the Latin Liturgy and the Latin Ze 
Deum to the Anglican versions, and also to the Latin of Te- 
ence, Lucretius, and the other classical writers. But we ven- 
ure to say that his opinion as to the comparative merits of the 
satin and the English is shared by no single competent critic, 
vhether Catholic or Protestant. ‘The beauties of the Anglican 
ersion of the old Catholic prayers are undoubtedly great; but 
o put it on a par with the originals, and still more to put it 
‘hove the originals, is simply absurd. The Te Deum itself 
urnishes one of the most striking of illustrations, not merely 
f the occasional blunders of the English translators, but of 
he impossibility of equalling the originals by any translation 
vhatsoever. If Mr. Macaulay ought to be whipped for his 
xreek, the English translators of the Ze Dewm undoubtedly 
leserve scarification for turning ‘‘ candidatus martyrum exer- 
itus” into “the noble army of martyrs.” As for the general 
orce and epigrammatic power of the entire hymn as it stands 
n the Latin, no English translation can possibly do it justice. 

Moreover, when Mr. Macaulay asserts that the Latin of 
he Catholic services is Latin in the last stage of decay, and 
he English of the Protestant Prayer-Book is English in 
Il the vigour and suppleness of early youth, he is entirely 
werlooking the real state of the case. So far from the 
ases being dissimilar, they are identical. Both languages 
vere in a youthful stage. Christian Latin was‘a new lan- 
ruage, adapted by men of extraordinary power, as masters of 
vord-making, from the departing language of heathenism. 
Nor was the English of the days of Elizabeth and James a 
eally new language; it just then took its natural form, after 
‘enturies of growth and change. And the result is the same 
n both cases. Viewed as perfect language, chat is, as an 
‘Xpressive, vigorous, clear, correct, grand, and melodious in- 
trument for the enunciation of human thought, the Latin of 
he Catholic services is not only equal to the best examples 
of classical Latin, it is very decidedly their superior. The 
rlorious words from the Te Deum and the Eucharistic Li- 
urgies, which Mr. Macaulay selects as the object of his coarse 
meer, are unrivalled, as mere language, by any thing that 
‘ Terence and Lucretius, Cicero and Casar, ‘Tacitus and Quin- 
ilian,” ever wrote or uttered. They are lost upon the dull 
‘ars of this Scotch rhetorician, because his mind is grovelling 
mong the rubbish of earth, and that a Whiggish earth. The 
oul that can take Dutch William for a demi-god is not in a 
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condition to drink in the harmonies of hymns that might be 
sung by angels. | 

The most sensible and religious members of the Anglican 
body are, to turn to a kindred subject, perfectly aware that 
the art of writing prayers—speaking technically—is -not one 
of the possessions of Protestantism. They are unanimous in 
disparaging the productions of that kind which from time to 
time have issued forth from their own communion. ll that 
is necessary to lower their compositions to the lowest deep is, 
that they should be the work of a bishop; except that in “ the 
lowest deep a lower deep” is prepared for the effusion of archi- 
episcopal pens, when they seek to give shape to the devotional 
aspirations of an entire people. These prelatic productions 
as a class can only take rank with king’s and queen’s speeches 
to their parliaments. A Lambeth prayer bears about the 
same relation to an old Catholic collect or hymn as do the 
platitudes which ministers put into royal mouths to the verse 
of Homer or the prose of Demosthenes. Mr. Macaulay him- 
self quotes a specimen of the sort of thing which Protestantism 
can produce in the way of devotions, with which we cannot 
help amusing our readers: 


“The style of the Liturgy did not satisfy the Doctors of the 
Jerusalem Chamber. They voted the collects too short and too 
dry: and Patrick was intrusted with the duty of expanding and 
ornamenting them. In one respect, at least, the choice seems to 
have been unexceptionable; for, if we judge by the way in which 
Patrick paraphrased the most sublime Hebrew poetry, we shall 
probably be of opinion that, whether he was or was not qualified to 
make the collects better, no man that ever lived was more compe- 
tent to make them longer.” 


And he gives two “ specimens of Patrick’s workmanship :” 


‘“*¢ He maketh me,’ says David, ‘to lie down in green pas- 
tures: He leadeth me beside the still waters.’ Patrick’s version 
is as follows: ‘For as a good shepherd leads his sheep in the 
violent heat to shady places, where they may lie down and feed 
(not in parched, but) in fresh and green pastures, and in the even- 
ing leads them (not to muddy and troubled waters, but) to pure 
and quiet streams; so hath he already made a fair and plentiful 
provision for me, which I enjoy in peace without any disturbance.’ 

In the Song of Solomon is an exquisitely beautiful verse: ‘I 
charge you, O daughters of Jerusalem, if ye find my beloved, that 
ye tell him that I am sick of Jove.’ Patrick’s version runs thus : 
‘So I turned myself to those of my neighbours and familiar acqaint- 
ance who were awakened by my cries to come and see what the 
matter was ; and conjured them, as they would answer it to God, 
that, if they met with my beloved, they would let him know—What 
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hall J say ?—What shall I desire you to tell him but that I do not 
njoy myself now that I want his company, nor can be well till I 
ecover his love again.’” 


But we have had enough of Mr. Macaulay as a chronicler 
f facts ; and must devote what space remains to us to his style 
ind one or two specimens of it. As we have all along im- 
ylied, his manner is essentially rhetorical. He is rarely satis- 
ied to leave an event to produce its own natural impression 
m the reader, whom he seeks to dazzle and engross by the 
»yhraseology in which he presents facts, or pretended facts, to 
1is observation. When not overdone, the rhetorical and pic- 
orial school of writing is undoubtedly agreeable and effective ; 
nd accordingly single portions of Macaulay are pleasanter 
han a series of his chapters. The impression left by these 
wo thick volumes is, as a whole, heavy. There is a monotony 
‘f manner about them, which at last grows wearisome. They 
ire also planned on too large a scale for the history of along, a 
tirring, and a well-known period. A great deal 1s introduced 
n the way of discussion and remarks, which is quite out of 
‘lace; and Mr. Macaulay reproduces — Macaulayised, of 
‘ourse—a great deal too much of what was said in debates 
nd the-like, which is really little better than worthless as 
\istory, and quite worthless when it is recollected how much 
f this is little better than conjecture. 

The characteristic merits of his style consist in a sort of 
igorous animation, a masculine force of phrase, an easy em- 
loyment of the resources of brilliant diction, and a happy 
nack of bringing into clear light those little points which 
‘ive an appearance of truthfulness and living reality to his 
tory which is far from warranted by an examination of the 
‘hole facts of the case. 

We may cite his picture of Highland manners as a fair 
pecimen of his merits and defects. 


‘Five or six years after the Revolution, an indefatigable angler 
ublished an account of Scotland. He boasted that, in the course 
f his rambles from lake to lake, and from brook to brook, he had 
oft scarcely a nook of the kingdom unexplored. But, when we 
xamine his narrative, we find that he had never ventured beyond 
1e extreme skirts of the Celtic region. He tells us that even from 
1e people who lived close to the passes he could learn little or 
othing about the Gaelic population. Few Englishmen, he says, 
ad ever seen Inverary. All beyond Inverary was chaos. In the 
eign of George the First, a work was published which professed to 
ive a most exact account of Scotland ; and in this work, consisting 
f more than three hundred pages, two contemptuous paragraphs 
ere thought sufficient for the Highlands and the Highlanders. 
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We may well doubt whether, in 1689, one in twenty of the well- 
read gentlemen who assembled at Will’s coffee-house knew that, 
within the four seas, and at the distance of less than five hundred 
miles from London, were many miniature courts, in each of which 
a petty prince, attended by guards, by armour-bearers, by musi- 
cians, by a hereditary orator, by a hereditary poet-laureate, kept a 
rude state, dispensed a rude justice, waged wars, and concluded 
treaties. While the old Gaelic institutions were in full vigour, no 
account of them was given by any observer, qualified to judge of 
them fairly. Had such an observer studied the character of the 
Highlanders, he would doubtless have found in it closely inter- 
mingled the good and the bad qualities of an uncivilised nation. 
He would have found that the people had no love for their country 
or for their king; that they had no attachment to any common- 
wealth larger than the clan, or to any magistrate superior to the 
chief. He would have found that life was governed by a code of 
morality and honour widely different from that which is established 
in peaceful and prosperous societies. He would have learned that 
a stab in the back, or a shot from behind a fragment of rock, were 
approved modes of taking satisfaction for insults. He would have 
heard men relate boastfully how they or their fathers had wreaked 
on hereditary enemies in a neighbouring valley such vengeance as. 
would have made old soldiers of the Thirty Years’ War shudder. 
He would have found that robbery was held to be a calling, not 
merely innocent, but honourable. He would have seen, wherever 
he turned, that dislike of steady industry, and that disposition to 
throw on the weaker sex the heaviest part of manual labour, which 
are characteristic of savages. He would have been struck by the 
spectacle of athletic men basking in the sun, angling for salmon, or 
taking aim at grouse; while their aged mothers, their pregnant 
wives, their tender daughters, were reaping the scanty harvest of 
oats. Nor did the women repine at their hard lot. In their view 
it was quite fit that a man, especially if he assumed the aristocratic 
title of Duinhe Wassel and adorned his bonnet with the eagle’s fea- 
ther, should take his ease, except when he was fighting, hunting, 
or marauding. To mention the name of such a man in connection 
with commerce or with any mechanical art was an insult. Agricul- 
ture was indeed less despised. Yet a high-born warrior was much 
more becomingly employed in plundering the land of others than in 
tilling his own. The religion of the greater part of the Highlands 
was a rude mixture of popery and paganism. ‘The symbol of re- 
demption was associated with heathen sacrifices and incantations. 
Baptised men poured libations of ale to one Demon, and set out 
drink-offerings of milk for another. Seers wrapped themselves up 
in bulls’ hides, and awaited, in that vesture, the inspiration which 
was to reveal the future. Even among those minstrels and gene- 
alogists, whose hereditary vocation was to preserve the memory of 
past events, an inquirer would have found very few who could read. 
In truth, he might easily have journeyed from sea to sea without 
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discovering a page of Gaelic printed or written. The price which 
he would have had to pay for his knowledge of the country would 
have been heavy. He would have had to endure hardships as great 
as if he had sojourned among the Esquimaux or the Samoyeds. 
Here and there, indeed, at the castle of some great lord who had 
a seat in the Parliament and Privy Council, and who was accus- 
tomed to pass a large part of his life in the cities of the south, might 
have been found wigs and embroidered coats, plate and fine linen, 
lace and jewels, French dishes and French wines. But, in general, 
the traveller would have been forced to content himself with very 
different quarters. In many dwellings the furniture, the food, the 
clothing, nay the very hair and skin of his hosts, would have put 
his philosophy to the proof. His lodging would sometimes have 
been in a hut, of which every nook would have swarmed with ver- 
min. He would have inhaled an atmosphere thick with peat smoke, 
and foul with a hundred noisome exhalations. At supper, grain fit 
only for horses would have been set before him, accompanied by a 
cake of blood drawn from living cows. Some of the company with 
which he would have feasted would have been covered with cuta- 
neous eruptions, and others would have been smeared with tar like 
sheep. His couch would have been the bare earth, dry or wet as 
. the weather might be; and from that couch he would have risen 
half-poisoned with stench, half-blind with the reek of turf, and half- 
mad with the itch.” 


_ Another clever, and, as a whole, a much fairer picture, 1s 
that which we find of the district in London that used to go 
by the name of Alsatia. The readers of Sir Walter Scott will 
recognise the scenery of some of the best parts of The For- 
tunes of Nigel. 


‘‘The ancient immunities enjoyed by some districts of the capi- 
tal, of which the largest and the most infamous was Whitefriars, 
had produced abuses which could no longer be endured. The 
Templars on one side of Alsatia, and the citizens on the other, had 
long been calling on the government and the legislature to put down 
so monstrous a nuisance. Yet stjll, bounded on the west by the 
great school of English jurisprudence, and on the east by the great 
mart of English trade, stood this labyrinth of squalid, tottering 
houses, close packed, every one, from cellar to cockloft, with out- 
casts whose life was one long war with society. The best part of 
the population consisted of debtors who were in fear of bailiffs. The 
rest were attorneys struck off the roll, witnesses who carried straw 
in their shoes as a sign to inform the public where a false oath 
might be procured for half-a-crown, sharpers, receivers of stolen 
goods, clippers of coin, forgers of bank-notes, and tawdry women 
blooming with paint and brandy, who, in their anger, made free use 
of their nails and their scissors, yet whose anger was less to be 
dreaded than their kindness. With these wretches the narrow alleys 
of the sanctuary swarmed. The rattling of dice, the call for more 
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punch and more wine, and the noise of blasphemy and ribald song, 
never ceased during the whole night. The benchers of the Inner 
Temple could bear the scandal and the annoyance no longer. They 
ordered the gate leading into Whitefriars to be bricked up. The 
Alsatians mustered in great force, attacked the workmen, killed one 
of them, pulled down the wall, knocked down the sheriff who came 
to keep the peace, and carried off his gold chain, which, no doubt, 
was soon in the melting-pot. The riot was not suppressed till a 
company of the foot-guards arrived. This outrage excited general 
indignation. The city, indignant at the outrage offered to the 
sheriff, cried loudly for justice. Yet, so difficult was it to execute 
any process in the dens of Whitefriars, that near two years elapsed 
before a single ringleader was apprehended. 

The Savoy was another place of the same kind, smaller indeed, 
and less renowned, but inhabited by a not less lawless population. 
An unfortunate tailor, who ventured to go thither for the purpose 
of demanding payment of a debt, was set upon by the whole mob 
of cheats, ruffians, and courtesans. He offered to give a full dis-~ 
charge to his debtor and a treat to the rabble, but invain. He had 
violated their franchises; and this crime was not to be pardoned. 
He was knocked down, stripped, tarred, feathered. A rope was 
tied round his waist. He was dragged naked up and down the 
streets amidst yells of ‘A bailiff! a bailiff!’ Finally he was com- 
pelled to kneel down and to curse his father and mother. Having 
performed this ceremony, he was’ permitted,—and the permission 
was blamed by many of the Savoyards,—to limp home without a 
rag upon him. The Bog of Allen, the passes of the Grampians, 
were not more unsafe than this small knot of lanes, surrounded by 
the mansions of the greatest nobles of a flourishing and enlightened 
kingdom. 

At length, in 1697, a bill for abolishing the franchises of these 
places passed both Houses, and received the royal assent. The 
Alsatians and Savoyards were furious. Anonymous letters, con- 
taining menaces of assassination, were received by members of par- 
liament who had made themselves conspicuous by the zeal with 
which they had supported the bill; but such threats only strength- 
ened the general conviction that it was high time:to destroy these 
nests of knaves and ruffians. A fortnight’s grace was allowed; and 
it was made known that, when that time had expired, the vermin 
who had been the curse of London would be unearthed and hunted 
without mercy. There was a tumultuous flight to Ireland, to 
France, to the Colonies, to vaults and garrets in less notorious parts 
of the capital ; and when, on the prescribed day, the sheriff’s offi- 
cers ventured to cross the boundary, they found those streets where, 
a few weeks before, the cry of ‘a writ!’ would have drawn to- 
gether a thousand raging bullies and vixens, as quiet as the cloister 
of a cathedral.” 


We shall. conclude with a few paragraphs which have a 
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'moral” for their writer’s especial behoof, commending to 
Mr. Macaulay his history of the proceedings of the old clip- 
ers and coiners of gold and silver, as symbolical of the plan 
m which he himself deals with the materials for history out 
if which he has so cleverly compounded the very showy and 
ery false volumes whose worth we have attempted to estimate 
tits true value. 


“Till the reign of Charles the Second our coin had been struck 
’y a process as old as the thirteenth century. Edward the First 
1ad invited hither skilful artists from Florence, which, in his time, 
vas to London what London, in the time of William the Third, was 
0 Moscow. During many generations, the instruments which were 
hen introduced into our mint continued to be employed with little 
iteration. The metal was divided with shears, and afterwards 
‘haped and stamped by the hammer. In these operations much 
vas left to the hand and eye of the workman. It necessarily hap- 
yened that some pieces contained a little more and some a little less 
han the just quantity of silver: few pieces were exactly round ; 
ind the rims were not marked. It was therefore in the course of 
rears discovered that to clip the coin was one of the easiest and 
nost profitable kinds of fraud. In the reign of Elizabeth it had 
yeen thought necessary to enact that the clipper should be, as the 
‘oiner had long been, liable to the penalties of high treason. The 
oractice of paring down money, however, was far too lucrative to 
9e so checked ; and, about the time of the Restoration, people began 
0 observe that a large proportion of the crowns, halfcrowns, and 
shillings which were passing from hand to hand had undergone 
some slight mutilation. 

That was a time fruitful of experiments and inventions in all 
the departments of science. A great improvement in the mode of 
shaping and striking the coin was suggested. A mill, which toa 
great extent superseded the human hand, was set up in the Tower 
of London. This mill was worked by horses, and would doubtless 
be considered by modern engineers as a rude and feeble machine. 
The pieces which it produced, however, were among the best in 
Europe. [t was not easy to counterfeit them; and, as their shape 
was exactly circular, and their edges were inscribed with a legend, 
clipping was not to be apprehended. The hammered coins and the 
milled coins were current together. They were received without 
distinction in public, and consequently in private payments. The 
financiers of that age seem to have expected that the new money, 
which was excellent, would soon displace the old money, which was 
much impaired. Yet any man of plain understanding might have 
known that, when the State treats perfect coin and light coin as of 
equal value, the perfect coin will not drive the light coin out of cir- 
culation, but will itself be driven out. A clipped crown, on English 
ground, went as far in the payment of a tax or a debt as a milled 
crown. But the milled crown, as soon as it had been flung into the 
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crucible or carried across the Channel, became much more valuable 
than the clipped crown. It might therefore have been predicted, as 
confidently as any thing can be predicted which depends on the 
human will, that the inferior pieces would remain in the only market 
in which they could fetch the same price as the superior pieces, and 
that the superior pieces would take some form or fly to some place 
in which some advantage could be derived from their superiority. 

The politicians of that age, however, generally overlooked these 
very obvious considerations. They marvelled exceedingly that 
every body should be so perverse as to use light money in prefer- 
ence to good money. In other words, they marvelled that nobody 
chose to pay twelve ounces. of silver when ten would serve the turn. 
The horse in the Tower still paced his rounds. Fresh waggon- 
loads of choice money still came forth from the mill; and still they 
vanished as fast as they appeared. Great masses were melted 
down; great masses exported ; great masses hoarded ; but scarcely 
one new piece was to be found in the till ofa shop, or in the leathern 
bag which the farmer carried home from the cattle-fair. In the re- 
ceipts and payments of the exchequer the milled money did not ex- 
ceed ten shillings in a hundred pounds. A writer of that age men- 
tions the case of a merchant who, in a sum of thirty-five pounds, 
received only a single halfcrown in milled silver. 

The evil proceeded with constantly accelerating velocity. At 
length in the autumn of 1695 it could hardly be said that the coun- 
try possessed, for practical purposes, any measure of the value of 
commodities. It was a mere chance whether what was called a 
shilling was really tenpence, sixpence, or a groat. The results of 
some experiments which were tried at that time deserve to be men- 
tioned. The officers of the exchequer weighed fifty-seven thousand 
two hundred pounds of hammered money which had recently been 
paid in. The weight ought to have been above two hundred and 
twenty thousand ounces. It proved to be under one hundred and 
fourteen thousand ounces. Three eminent London goldsmiths were 
invited to send a hundred pounds each in current silver to be tried 
by the balance. Three hundred pounds ought to have weighed 
about twelve hundred ounces. The actual weight proved to be six 
hundred and twenty-four ounces. The same test was applied in 
various parts of the kingdom. It was found that a hundred pounds, 
which should have weighed about four hundred ounces, did actually 
weigh at Bristol two hundred and forty ounces, at Cambridge two 
hundred and three, at Exeter one hundred and eighty, and at Ox- 
ford only one hundred and sixteen. There were, indeed, some 
northern districts into which the clipped money had only begun to 
find its way. An honest Quaker, who lived in one of these districts, 
recorded, in some notes which are still extant, the amazement with 
which, when he travelled southward, shopkeepers and innkeepers 
stared at the broad and heavy halfcrowns with which he paid his 
way. ‘hey asked whence he came, and where such money was to 
be found. The guinea which he purchased for twenty-two shillings 
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at Lancaster bore a different value at every stage of his journey. 
When he reached London it was worth thirty shillings, and would 
indeed have been worth more had not the government fixed that 
rate as the highest at which gold should be received in the pay- 
ment of taxes.” 


Short Protices. 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, &ec. 


Jesus Christ the Model of the Priest. Translated by the Rev. J. L. 
Patterson. (Richardson.) A beautiful little book, and apparently well 
translated. It certainly reads well. 


Drioux’s Sacred History. Edited by the Right Rev. Dr. Goss. 
(Richardson.) Drioux’s Sacred History is compiled on the plan of re- 
writing the whole Bible text, with a view of making it more intelligible 
and agreeable to children. We suspect that the more they get of the 
original scriptural phraseology, the more they like it. Those who differ 
from us will find this volume a useful manual; and it has the recom- 
mendation of the Bishop of Liverpool. 


Hay’s Inquiry on Salvation out of the true Church. (Richardson.) 
Bishop Hay holds that ‘‘invincible ignorance” in baptised Protestants 
is practically an’ impossibility. We hold a different opinion, and ac- 
cordingly regret to see his inquiry republished. It assumes a know- 
ledge of the ways of Almighty God which appears to us bordering on 
the presumptuous. 


History of Latin Christianity, including that of the Popes to the 
Pontificate of Nicholas V. By H. H. Milman, D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s. 
6 vols. (London, Murray.) This work is now complete, and though it 
is written with the feelings of a gentleman, with considerable appear- 
ance of fairness, and with an extensive reference to authorities, it is 
evidently a party work; like most Protestant religious writings, this 
also 

‘« Hec in nostros fabricata est machina muros ;’’ 


and though the Latin hierarchy is treated with respect, as having been 
the rivals, the opponents, the foes, the subjugators of the great temporal 
despots, the object is to show how they also became, by their powerful 
hold on the conseience, and by their common interests in keeping rman- 
kind in slavery, the allies, the ministers, and the rulers of the same civil 
powers. 

Dr. Milman closes his volumes with an appreciation ofthe prospects 
of Catholicity: it has ceased to be, he says, and never again can be, 
the exclusive, the paramount, far less the universal religion of enlight- 
ened men. ‘‘On more religious minds it will doubtless maintain its hold 
as a religion of authority—a religion of outward form—an objective re- 
ligion, and so possessing inexhaustible powers of awakening religious 
emotion. As a religion of authority, as an objective religion, as an 
emotional religion, it may draw within its pale proselytes of congenial 
minds from a more vague, more subjective, more rational faith.”? Hence, 
he suppose, the Catholic Church must grow with the growth of religious 
eeling, 
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MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


The Fur-Hunters of the Far West: a Narrative of Adventures in 
the Oregon and Rocky Mountains. By Alexander Ross. 2 vols. (Lon- 
don, Smith, Elder and Co.) Mr. Ross, after forty-four years among 
the Indians, cannot be expected to have many graces of style; and a 
great deal of what he has to tell is deficient in interest. Tedious journals, 
recounting how “two men were robbed, four murdered, one drowned ; 
how a boat was lost, and pipes were smoked,” do not make very amus- 
ing reading. But if Oregon ever becomes a classical land, Mr. Ross 
will certainly be one of its first historians,—one of the masters in whose 
chronicles its origin is to be traced. In it we have the commercial 
history of the successive fur-companies; an account of the relations be- 
tween the Indians and the white men ; and several interesting particulars 
concerning the life and manners of the Indians. 

We extract an account of a visit to an Indian camp for the purpose 
of purchasing horses. 

‘‘The moment we dismounted, we were surrounded, and the savages, 
giving two or three war-whoops and yells, drove the animals we had 
ridden out of our sight; this of itself was a hostile movement. We had 
to judge from appearances and be guided by circumstances. My first 
care was to try and direct their attention to something new, and to get 
rid of the temptation there was to dispose of my goods; so without a 
moment’s delay I commenced a trade in horses; but every horse I 
bought during that and the following day, as well as those we had 
brought with us, were instantly driven out of sight, in the midst of 
yelling and jeering; nevertheless, I continued to trade while an article 
remained, putting the best face on things I could, and taking no notice 
of their conduct, as no insult or violence had.as yet been offered to our- 
selves personally. Two days and nights had now elapsed since our 
arrival without food or sleep; the Indians refused us the former, our 
own anxiety deprived us of the latter...... 

‘The day after, I ordered one of the men to try and cook something 
for us. But the kettle was no sooner on the fire, than five or six spears 
bore off in savage triumph the contents; they even emptied out the 
water, and threw the kettle on one side; and this was no sooner done, 
than thirty or forty ill-favoured wretches fired a volley in the embers 
before us, which caused a cloud of smoke and ashes to ascend darkening 
the air around us; a strong hint not to put the kettle any more on the 
fire, and we took it.” 

The cook was just replacing his knife, when ‘‘a chief snatched it out 
of hishand. The man in an angry tone demanded his knife, saying to 
me, ‘I’]l have my knife from the villain, life or death.’ ‘ No,’ said I, 
The chief, seeing the man angry, threw down his robe, and grasping the 
knife in his fist, with the point downwards, raised his arm, making a 
motion in advance as if he intended using it. ‘The crisis had now 
arrived. At this moment there was a dead silence. The Indians were 
flocking in from all quarters; a dense crowd surrounded us. Not a mo- 
ment was to be lost; delay would be fatal, and nothing now seemed to 
remain for us but to sell our lives as dearly as possible. With this 
impression, grasping a pistol, J advanced a step towards the villain, 
with a full determination of shooting him before any of us should fall; 
bat in the act of lifting my foot and moving my arm, a second idea 
flashed across my mind, admonishing me to soothe, and not provoke 
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the Indians,—that Providence might yet make a way for us to escape. 
This thought saved the Indian’s life, and ours too. Instead of drawing 
the pistol, I took a knife from my belt, and presented it to him, saying, 
‘Here, my friend, is a chief’s knife, I give it to you; that is nota 
chief’s knife, give it back to the man.’ Fortunately, he took mine in 
his hand; but, still sullen and savage, he said nothing. The moment 
was a critical one; the chief stood thoughtful and silent; at last he 
handed the man his knife, and turning mine round and round for some 
time in his hands, turned to his people, holding up the knife in his hand, 
and exclaimed, ‘ Look, my friends, at the chief’s knife.’ ”’ 

We have somewhat abridged the latter part of this quotation; but our 
readers will see that the author’s adventures are deserving of the name. 
He seems a very truthful unimaginative writer, quite incapable of 
colouring a description. His portrait in the second volume would be 
enough to ruin a less solid book. We can only pardon ‘ the deep 
damnation of his taking-off’’ on the ground of his long absence from 
civilised life. 


Eight Years’ Wanderings in Ceylon. By S.W. Baker, Esq., author 
of ‘‘ The Rifle and the Hound in Ceylon.’”’ (London, Longmans.) The 
author was so delighted with the sporting-experiences of which he pub- 
lished an account in his former volume, that he returned to Ceylon as a 
settler, and now describes his life and occupations in that capacity for 
the last eight years. His book is both valuable and amusing. He com- 
plains bitterly of the colonial government, is very sanguine as to the 
quantity of gold and jewels to be found in the mountainous districts, 
describes the produce of the country, and becomes very animated when 
he has to relate any sporting-adventures. We extract the following, not 
asa specimen of the interest of the book, but because the opinion it con- 
tains is so contrary to the usual notion. 

‘‘ You cannot convince an English settler that he will be abroad for 
an indefinite number of years... . with his mind ever fixed upon his 
return, lie does nothing for posterity in the colony. He rarely even 
plants a fruit-tree, hoping that his stay will not allow him to gather 
from it. 

‘‘ How different is the appearance of French colonies, and how dif- 
ferent are the feelings of the settler! ‘The word ‘ adieu’ once spoken, 
he sighs an eternal farewell to the shores of France, and settles cheer- 
fully in a colony as his adopted country. He lays out his grounds with 
taste, and plants groves of exquisite fruit-trees, whose produce will, he 
hopes, be tasted by his children and grandchildren. Accordingly, in a 
French colony there is a tropical beauty in the cultivated trees and 
flowers which is seldom seen in our possessions. The fruits are brought 
to perfection, as there is the same care taken in pruning and grafting as 
in our gardens in England. 

‘¢ A Frenchman is necessarily a better settler; every thing is ar- 
ranged for permanency, from the building of a house to the cultivation 
of an estate. He does not distress his land for immediate profit, but 
from the very commencement he adopts a system of the highest culti- 
vation.”’ 

There seems something quite ominous in the way in which the Saxon 
evidently feels himself to be a mere passing stranger in the East, espe- 
cially as it is so different from the manner in which he has permanently 
establi-hed himself in the West and South. 


A Iistory of Rome to the Establishment of the Empire. By H.G. 
Liddell, D.D., Dean of Christ Church, Oxford. 2 vols. (London, Murray.) 
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This work was originally intended to give to the upper forms of schools 
an idea of the altered and, so to say, Niebuhrian aspect which Roman 
history has assumed. We think that the book, careful as it is, 1s too 
long, too peddling and minute, too wanting in striking generalisations 
to serve its purpose. After all, the charms of language and dramatic 
incident will attract more than mere conscientious care. Shakspeare 
will continue to give us our first ideas of English history ; and we are 
afraid that the brilliant painting of Macaulay will quite unfit the nation’s 
eyes even to see and recognise the existence of the more careful, more 
truthful drawing of Lingard. Dr. Liddell treats the traditions of the 
early civil history of Rome, so far as they are corroborated by customs, 
laws, and institutions, as authentic, and thinks that in the history of the 
first ages of the Republic there is a consistency of progress and a clear- 
ness of intelligence which make its authenticity the more probable 
assumption. In this he is opposed to Sir Cornewall Lewis, who treats 
the early Roman history, in its civil as well as military transactions, as 
entirely incredible, and unworthy of attention, till the age of Pyrrhus, 
when we can first securely refer to contemporaneous writers. ‘The value 
of oral tradition in preserving the memory of historical events is still 
unsettled in the judgment of professed historians. 


Travels in Albania, and other Provinces of Turkey, in 1809 and 1810. 
By the Right Hon. Lord Broughton. 2 vols. (London, Murray.) A 
republication of Hobhouse’s travels, with emendations in the text, and 
in the notes illustrations and corrections drawn from the most import- 
ant works on these parts published during the half-century. As might 
be expected in the familiar of Lord Byron, the first edition of this book 
abounded with remarks offensive to religion; and the emendations of 
the present reprint do not much mend matters. In spite of all that bas 
been said and done of late years, Lord Broughton is still at a loss to 
guess what charms life can have for a monk ina cloister on the ridge 
ofa rock: security, he says, is not acceptable under such conditions. 
‘Yet from amongst the varieties of human conduct, we may collect 
other instances of voluntary privations equally unaccountable, and pro- 
duced, independently of habit or constraint, by original eccentricity of 
mind.” Albania is one of those unchanging, half-civilised countries, 
for which a description of manners written halfa century ago is equally 
true at the present day. 


The Englishwoman in America. (London, Murray.) This “ English- 
woman” is a Scotchwoman, who speaks Gaelic, but writes English in a 
ladylike manner, She avowedly offers us only impressions, not conclu- 
sions, concerning American and Canadian society ; and this honesty of 
self-appreciation renders her book more acceptable than many others of 
the same class. It is unlucky, however, that the very reason which 
makes her think her stories and reflections interesting should make us 
think them tiresome—their being about herself. 


Laura Gay, a Novel. 2 vols. (London, Hurst and Blackett.) 
This book, apparently by a novice in the craft—by one who “‘ hath not 
been fed on the dainties that are bred in a book, hath not eat paper, as 
it were, hath not drunk ink’’—is made up of a very novel view of 
English society in Rome, and of duties, feelings, and sentiments of par- 
sons athome. We will give a specimen or two of its “‘ utterances.” 

A parson fell in with a sweet enthusiast, and in love with her beauty, 
and “sympathised so strongly with her religious fervour that it became 
his duty to marry her.” Protestant fathers with fervid daughters, be- 
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ware of poor curates with ideas of “duty”? wandering so far beyond the 
legitimate ‘‘ dearly beloved,’’ and its introductory ‘‘ wicked man!” 

A religious-minded peer thus meditates on the ruins of the Colosseum : 
“‘Truth can only be pure objectively ; for even in the creeds where it 
predominates, being subjective, and parcelled out into portions, each of 
these necessarily receives a hue of idiosyncrasy, that is, a taint of super- 
stition, more or less strong,’ &e. &c. 

Upon this the author remarks, “ The intellectual disposition to analyse 
is both dangerous and unpopular, for it often leads to unsatisfactory re- 
sults, and is always laborious.” We quite agree with her, and advise 
that so dangerous, unpopular, unsatisfactory, and laborious an inanity 
should be relinquished as soon as possible. She has mistaken her craft ; 
she should quit Grub Street immediately for the more congenial realm 
of the nursery in Mayfair. 


Handbook of the Arts of the Middle Ages and Rénaissance, as applied 
to the Decoration of Furniture, Arms, Jewels, &c. §c. Translated from 
the French of Jules Labarte: copiously illustrated. (London, Murray.) 
M. Labarte’s Handbook, which was originally only an introduction to 
a catalogue of his collection, has long been known to virtuosi. In its 
English dress, though betraying some marks of haste in getting up, it 
is a handsome and useful volume, almost necessary for our many ama- 
teurs of Gothic art. The technical processes of the different arts are 
copiously explained ; and the chief works of the greatest masters in each 
are enumerated and briefly described. 


The Past Campaign: a Sketch of the War in the East, from the de- 
arture of Lord Raglan to the Capture of Sebastopol. By N. A. Woods, 
ate Special Correspondent of the ‘‘ Morning Herald.”’? 2 vols. (London, 

Longmans.) Unlike the brilliant correspondent of the Times, Mr. Woods 
has no elaborate criticisms on strategy, or speculations on the possible 
results of other plans than those which were followed. His narrative, 
too, has a certain tameness and want of colour; but it acquires a solidity 
and historical importance from containing the whole journal of Major 
Butler, the defender of Silistria, and a selection of documents from the 
private and official correspondence of Captain Christie relative to the 
losses in the gale of the 14th of November. Mr. Woods was not. present 
at the final bombardment and capture of the Malakhof, but gives accounts 
of it furnished by some of his military friends. The volumes have con- 
siderable weight and importance. 


Flowers and Fruit ; or, the Use of Tears. By Cecilia Mary Caddell. 
(Duffy.) In nothing perhaps is the essential difference between Ca- 
tholicism and Protestantism more palpably apparent than in the topics 
selected for consolation at times of sorrow and trial, and the manner in 
which they are respectively treated. The Protestant, if he does more 
than appeal to considerations drawn from natural reason or a mundane 
philosophy, either has recourse to the mere subjectivities of religion, and 
sends the sufferer for support to his own inward reflections and intro- 
spections, or tries to raise and direct his thoughts and hopes to those 
general truths of revelation which from their nature have less in them 
of personal and immediate application, The Catholic, on the contrary, 
betakes himself naturally and spontaneously to the objects of divine 
faith, or rather to the one object of his love and confidence, an Incar- 
nate God, and all He has done and obtained for men. A glance at the 
little work we have named above will show precisely what we mean. 
Except when Protestants have borrowed, or rather we must say stolen, 
like Jeremy Taylor, from Catholic sources, their ‘‘comfort in affliction’’ 
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is of the cold, vague, unsatisfying nature we have described. God is 
far off in heaven, at a distance, beyond the stars; the Saviour is come 
down from the cross, and is gone they know not whither; about His 
Virgin Mother they know little, and care less; communion with the 
Saints they have none; grace with them is a name rather than a sub- 
stance ; sacraments are but signs of things absent, in which they indi- 
vidually have no part. They can but hope and trust and feel about in 
the dark; they have nothing solid, present, and evident to the eye of 
faith, on which they can fasten their gaze and repose with confidence. 
How different is it with the Catholic! He is taught to dwell on all the 
details of his Lord’s Passion as if it were being enacted over and over 
acain before his eyes; to sympathise and suffer with Him in spirit, as 
did Mary; to adore Him in every particular pang and ignominy He 
endured ; to worship every drop of Blood that falls from His agonising 
Body ;—nay, he has Jesus Himself in the Sacrament of the Altar, Jesus 
within his breast in communion ; he has His Sacred Heart beating re- 
sponsively to every throb of his own ; a Mother who loves and can help 
him; an angel ever at his side; the examples and the intercessions of 
Saints and Martyrs to console and strengthen him. Such are the topics 
on which this little book discourses, addressing itself with much warmth 
and affectionateness to the hearts and consciences of all who have been 
‘“called to stand at the foot of the cross, whether by suffering of body 
or distress of mind.” Its simplicity and earnestness fit it for the afflicted 
in every rank of life. 


Five Years in Damascus, including an account of the History, Topo- 
graphy, and Antiquities of that City ; with Travels and Researches in 
Palmyra, Lebanon, and the Haurau. By the Rev. J.T. Porter, F.R.S.L. 
2 vols. (London, Murray.) Mr. Porter, and a companion, the Rev. 
Smylie Robson, have employed their time in Damascus perfectly to the 
satisfaction of our statistical societies, whatever may have been their 
success in the missionary line. This, we suspect, was but small, judging 
from the savageness of their judgment of the Greek Church —which 
anyhow is incomparably better than their own. Mr. Porter is most 
offensive in his presumption and ignorance. He talks of the ‘“ blas- 
phemious title, ‘ Mother of God ;’ ”’ and is much shocked at a Greek pic- 
ture of the last judgment, partly for its ‘‘ obscenity,” i.e. probably its 
naked representations of the horrors of the punishment of vices which 
English clergymen allow to flourish, because they are afraid of denounc- 
ing them openly, and partly because ‘‘ numerous little devils, fearful in 
form and terrible in countenance, are seen mounted on the backs of 
spirits (!) and belabouring them with heavy sticks.’ Evidently the 
missionary is ignorant that Christians profess to believe a resurrection 
of the body. But even if the objects in question were spirits, so also are 
the devils; and then again there is no incongruity in representing both 
under material forms. Only fancy a man of Mr. Porter’s astounding 
ignorance being sent out to instruct the Eastern Christians in their re- 
lizion! We have no objection to his employment as an agent of the 
i Society; but to recognise in him a Christian teacher is too 
absurd. 


History of Christian Churches and Sects. By J. B. Marsden, In- 
cumbent of St. Peter’s, Birmingham. 2 vols. (London, Bentley.) 
These volumes furnish a good instance of the thick ignorance and stupid 
assumption which characterise almost all English works on theolegy. 
We have opened them in several places at hazard, and on every occasion 
our hook has drawn up some choice specimen of absurdity. The author 
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thus opens his account of his own sect —‘‘ England, Church of.—The 
origin of the Church of England must be sought in the primitive ages 
of Christianity.” The reason why parsons can never acknowledge the 
true origin of their body is, that they must look in the wrong place for 
it. A few pages on we have this precious piece of morality. Sir James 
Mackintosh has discussed the question, whether the seizure of the 
monastic property in England was justifiable; Mr. Marsden thinks it 
is, on this ground: ‘if an action be right, all those subsidiary lines of 
action which are necessary for its completion are right also.” ‘hat is, 
in the plainer language of antiquity, ‘‘let us do evil, that good may 
come. 

Under the head of ‘‘the Church of Rome,’’ we find this delicious 
piece of history. ‘‘ The institution of St. Dominic gave new features to 
the Church of Rome. Its progress must have astonished, if it did not 
sometimes alarm, the Papacy itself. For 666 years—that is, till the 
time of the Augustines and Mendicants—it went on increasing, till its 
wealth and power were iucredible.’’ We suppose the author intended 
St. Benedict when he wrote St. Dominic; but even then the passage is 
ridiculous enough for its attempt to foist in the ‘‘ number of the beast,” 
666, as the amount of years from the institution of the Benedictines to 
that of the Franciscans, Dominicans, Augustinians, and Carmelites. 

We have read through the author’s account of the Universalists, or 
assertors of the final salvation of the whole human race. The beginning 
of the essay is characterised by a total inability to distinguish between 
the assertion of a purgatorial fire and the negation of an eternal punish- 
mient: the writer thinks that the universalist dogmas of the Paulicians 
would have excited but little opposition in the Romish theologians, with 
their then newly invented notion of purgatory, unless the doctrine of a 
final restoration of the lost to happiness had been connected with more 
offensive tenets. At the end of the essay, he treats the sect as quite 
weak in England, numbering only three congregations—one in Glasgow, 
one in Birmingham, and one in Liverpool ; he never alludes to the school 
of Maurice and Kingsley ; to the popular poets of the day, Tennyson and 
Browning; to the wide-spread philosophy of Carlyle, Emerson, and the 
transcendentalists, who have, in spite of Mr. Marsden’s ignorance, so 
discreditable to a would-be historian, infected to the very depths the 
great body of thinking Englishmen, whether lay or clerical. Your 
modern Englishman would think any man a brute who refused to say 
that he hoped the dogma of eternal punishment was false. So much for 
his faith in this article of the creed ;—faith in a creed which he detests, 
and which he hopes may turn out not to be true! Wedo not knowa 
Protestant (except some of your bitter Calvinists, whose notion of the 
Gospel is, that it is the glad tidings of damnation to all men but them- 
selves) who is not a universalist at heart. 


Krim-Girai, Khan of the Crimea. Translated from the German of 
Theodore Mundt, by the Hon. W. G. C. Eliot. (London, Murray.) 
Krim-Girai, Khan of the Crimea in 1760, was filled with admiration 
for Frederic the Great of Prussia; he sought his alliance, prepared 
to make war on Russia in obedience to his request, and when Frederic’s 
policy changed was almost persuaded to fakes war on the Austrians, 
whom he owned to be ‘‘a fine, generous, brave nation, whose sovereign 
never did him any harm.” This consummation was, however, prevented 
by the policy of his suzeraine the Porte. In 1768 he was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the Turkish and Tartar army, in the war which 
the Porte declared against Russia in consequence of the invasion of 
Poland. In this capacity he destroyed a hundred and fifty villages and 
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hamlets, took 20,000 prisoners for slaves, and innumerable cattle. On 
his return to his own country he was poisoned by a Greek physician. 
The book presents an interesting picture of a noble barbarian, and of 
the obliquity of the European policy of the last century. 


Vagabond Life in Mexico. By Gabriel Ferry, for seven years resi- 
dent there. (London, Blackwood.) This is a smart book, which pre- 
tends to be true, and is not. The first chapter tells us how a monk took 
our Englishman with him to hear the confession of a wounded bull- 
fighter, and how Mr. Ferry heard all the man had to say; which we 
need not tell our readers turns out to be a very sentimental history. 
It is a pity that almost all the pictures of remote foreign lite that now 
appear are disfigured with this outrageous mendacity, the effect of which 
is to deprive every single sketch and incident of every vestige of pro- 
bability. Some things in this volume are no doubt true; but we will 
defy any one to say which they are. We are certain that the story of 
‘¢ Perico, the Mexican vagabond,” is not among the number. For the 
rest, we have not read them. 


Russia ; its Rise and Progress, Tragedies and Revolutions. By the 
Rev. T. Milner. (London, Longmans.) We have heard of a judge who 
tried a joke, and reserved the point. Mr. Milner’s writings have a 
similar weakness ; he is a compiler, who succeeds admirably in grind- 
ing down every thing sharp and piquant into a very gruelly kind of 
consistence; he has the art of stopping short, quite unconsciously, 
whenever the author he is quoting is going to say something worth 
hearing; also, he has the judgment to nse authorities that know almost 
as little of the subject he writes about as he does himself. Itis as though 
the Russian Baron Raffamuffski should write an account of the ‘rise 
and progress, tragedies and revolutions” of England, using as the two 
sources of his information Miss Bungle’s chronological chart of British 
history, and Count Smorltork’s great work on English society. As a 
history, in spite of the prejudices of the writer, and his culpable sub- 
serviency to popular feeling, the book is colourless, weak, and vapid ; 
though to those who know nothing of Russian history it may serve, in 
detault of a better book, as an introduction to the study. 


Dorothy: a Tale. (London, J. W. Parker.) If the author of this 
nouvellette is new at these matters, he or she has many of the elements 
of a good writer. Dorothy has a real character; a Cinderella in exter- 
nals, but interiorly a clever young lady, who manages every body. A 
series of external events produces a very decided and probable change 
in her disposition, the progress of which is satisfactorily drawn out. 
The writer, having an eye to the heroine’s comfortable settlement, does 
well in the last chapter to transforin her lover from a soldier into a par- 
son, as the clerical is certainly the most domestic and uxorious of' all 
the professions. Lastly, the book is as full of marriages and deaths as 
a newspaper ; there is also a fair sprinkling of births, sufficient for an 
ordinary chronicle. 


Recollections of the Table-Talk of Samuel Rogers ; to which is added 
Porsoniana. (London, Moxon.) A man must be both very brilliant 
and very original to make his table-talk of much literary value: Rogers 
cannot be said to have possessed in any great degree either of these 
qualifications ; he aimed rather at being a kind of Mecenas to poor 
authors, and a go-between for the larger fishes. The anecdotes in this 
book generally concern these acquaintances of his; and, like most anec- 
dotes of literary men, fail to give us any very grand idea of the moral 
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worth of those who seek to direct our conduct. Rogers’s own contri- 
butions are few and far between, rather sententious, and very seldom 
original. For instance, being asked if he had attended some lectures 
on the art of memory, he replied, ‘‘ No, I wish to learn the art of for- 
getting.” This is simply Cicero’s* story of Themistocles saying to 
Simonides, when he promised him an art of memory, Oblivionis mal- 
lem; nam memini etiam que nolo, oblivisci non possum que volo. Again, 
‘‘T always distrust the accounts of eminent men by their contemporaries. 
None of us has any reason to slander Homer or Julius Cesar; but we 
find it very difficult to divest ourselves of prejudices when we are writing 
about persons with whom we have been acquainted.”” This is simply a 
combination of the proverb, ‘‘No man is a hero to his valet,” with the 
saying of La Rochefoucauld, ‘‘ In the adversity of our best friends there 
is something that does not displease us.’”? This sentiment is more directly 
imitated by Rogersin another place: ‘ Such is the eagerness of the human 
mind for excitement, for an event, that people generally have a sort of 
satisfaction in reading the deaths of their friends in the newspapers. I 
don’t mean that a man would not be shocked to read there the death of 
his dearest friends, but that he feels a kind of pleasure in reading that 
of an acquaintance, because it gives him something to talk about with 
every body he may see during the day.”? In the same page there is 
another saying of his, to the effect that the reader of modern literature 
must often do as a flea does—ship ; which reminds us that we had better 
leave off, which we will do after retailing two jokes of Sydney Smith 
here recorded : on being advised by his doctor to ‘‘ take a walk upon an 
empty stomach,” Smith asked, ‘‘ Upon whose?” and he observed, “‘ The 
Bishop of is so like Judas, that I now firmly believe in the aposto- 
lical aaa The ‘‘ Porsoniana” at the end of the volume are dull 
enough. 


Evening Recreations, or Samples from the Lecture Room. Edited 
by J. H. Gurney, Rector of St. Mary’s, Marylebone. (London, Long- 
mans.) This is a volume of very creditable Protestant lectures to work- 
ing-men. As lecturing is the order of the day—as men who have not 
time or patience to chew their own brain-diet employ lecturers, as 
nigger-monarchs employ their wives, to chew the history, or the science, 
or the view that is to be administered, and to present it ready masticated, 
well softened with saliva, one might almost say ready-digested, to their 
not over-nice palates, it may perhaps be useful to the lecturer in labour 
to give a list of the subjects here treated. They are as follows: 1. English 
Descriptive Poetry. 2. Recollections of St. Petersburg. 3. Sir ‘Thomas 
More. 4. The Fall of Mexico. 5. The Starry Heavens. 6. The House 
of Commons, its Struggles and Triumphs. 7. John Bunyan. 8. The 
Reformation. The lecture on Sir Thomas More is nicely done. The 
author, Mr. Burton, is not afraid to characterise Henry VIII., Anne 
Boleyn, even’Cranmer, as they deserve, nor to sing the praises of the 
sweetest saint that ever ravished and illumined England with the fra- 
grance of his virtues and the playful but keen light of his wisdom and 
pleasantry. ‘‘ His career was illustrated,” says Mr. Burton, “by almost 
every virtue that makes a man worthy of our respect or our love; he 
was humane, he was affectionate, he was tender, he was modest, he was 
wise, he was pious, he was brave. He was the wittiest man of his time. 
He was the wisest man of his time. In an age of disgraceful moral 
cowardice he displayed the most noble bravery—that noble bravery which 
is at all times so rare a quality—the bravery which leads a man to say 
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the truth, in spite of all the vexations and calamities that it may bring 
upon him, because it is his duty in the sight of God.” O that it were 
the duty of the Catholic priest in his pulpit, as it is the pleasure of the 
Protestant lecturer on his platform, to hold up this admirable example, 
this tenderly loved image, for the imitation of Catholics and Protestants! 
He is perhaps the only one of the great opponents of the Reformation 
who has gained and enjoys the enthusiastic love of each party—the 
model layman, so mild, so inoffensive, till it was his duty to show him- 
self the lion-hearted confessor and martyr for the truth, of which im- 
pious men wanted to rob him,—till, as St. John Baptist had his head 
danced off by a lewd woman, Sir Thomas was to have his talked off 
by the revengeful harlot who succeeded Catherine on the throne of 
England. 

We copy from another lecture, that on St. Petersburg, an incident 
characteristic alike of Englishman and Russian; it is the Rev. C. M. 
Birrell who speaks: 

‘¢ An intelligent and affectionate lad of about seventeen, whom I en- 
gaged as servant soon after Janding, began his operations in my room 
by fixing upon the wall his little brass picture. I had an uneasy sensa- 
tion at the presence of the idol, and without determining the point of 
conscience, resolved to ascertain whether he could do without it. I ac- 
cordingly one evening took it down and put it aside. Nothing will 
obliterate from my memory the look of blank disappointment with 
which poor Petrovitsch, who had raised his fingers to his left breast to 
introduce his morning orisons, found that his divinity was gone. He 
said nothing, but tried to set about his work. He used to polish the 
pine-floor, cleave the wood, light the stove, and prepare breakfast, 
before one of the gondolas that danced before the window had made two 
voyages across the river; but to-day he went from place to place like 
a pointer which has lost the scent, so that I thought I should faint before 
he brought me food. I asked what was the matter. He pointed to the 
vacant corner with a look of despair. ‘JZ pray to God,’ said I, ‘ without 
an image.’ ‘ But I cannot,’ he replied, with a tone of sadness, I saw 
how it was, and immediately restored the picture; but was not without 
sume evidence, before we finally parted, that he looked beyond the 
brass for assistance in his daily toil.” 

See how a heartless, cynical, impossible sectarianism makes even a 
kind-hearted Englishman try the most cruel experiments on the dearest 
convictions of a person who professes a religion which the self-sufficient 
shallow-pated Briton, with all his command over his pen, cannot under- 
stand! And this wise parson setting himself to observe whether the 
poor boy’s worship terminated in the brass!—It is too good ! 


1. On the Perception of Natural Beauty by the Ancients and the 
Moderns. Rome, Ancient and Modern. ‘Two Lectures: delivered by 
his Eminence Cardinal Wiseman. (Burns and Lambert.) 2. On the 
Nature of an Inaugural Discourse. A Lecture: by the same. (Rich- 
ardson.) These two publications are favourable illustrations of the ver- 
satile and accomplished character of the Archbishop of Westminster. 
The two lectures on Beauty and on Rome shqw him as the genial and 
animated critic; that on the nature ofan inaugural discourse shows 
him as the ready and acute controversialist ; for the lecture is really a 
reply to Lord John Russell’s one-sided statements at Exeter Hall on 
the subject of religious persecution. We need hardly say that the Car- 
dinal has by far the best of it. 


Hymns, Anthems, and Litanies, for the use of the Confraternities 
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of La Salette. Edited by the Rev. J. Wyse. (Richardson.) This little 
publication includes both music and words: the former are chiefly adap- 
tations from well-known pieces; except the ‘‘ Tota pulchra es,’”? which 
is now for the first time published in England. It is a fine chant. The 
whole will be useful to those tor whom it is intended. 


The Lamp. New Series. Vol. I. Part I. Edited by James Burke. 
(Dolman.) We are glad to see this useful periodical making a fresh 
start, and trust that it is a sign of vitality. We wish Mr, Burke all suc- 
cess in a work which it is no easy matter to carry on. 


Quarterly Return of the English Council of the Society of St. Vin- 
cent of Paul. January 1856. No. 1. (Dolman.) ‘The “ Publication 
Committee” of the Brotherhood of St. Vincent of Paul have started 
again with a periodical account of their labours, and on a better plan. 
This first number contains much that is interesting to all Catholics. . 


The Life of Blessed Andrew Bobolu. From the Italian of Monaci. 
(Richardson.) The life of B. A. Bobola is one of the most remarkable 
of modern saints’ lives. His martyrdom is most horrible to read of. 
The present translation may be recommended to all who wish to know 
what it is to suffer for Jesus Christ. 


The Popular Library. (Burns.) 1. Bridges’ Modern History. 2. 
Hill’s La Vendée. 3. Miss Caddell’s Missions in Japan and Paraguay. 
4. Tales and Legends from History. Four very good volumes, and on 
varied subjects. Mr. Bridges’ History is an immense store of the facts 
of history, well put together, and, for an original publication, extra- 
ordinarily cheap. It has also all the apparatus of tables, &c. desirable 
when used as a school-book. Mr. Hill’s Za Vendée is a pleasant story 
of one of the most glorious and touching episodes in the history of war 
in all ages. He has also included in the volume the curious and pretty 
account given by M. Rio of his school-doings in ‘‘ La Petite Chouan- 
nerie,’’ of which we remember reading many years ago with singular in- 
terest. Miss Caddell’s volume shows the influence of the faith in other 
scenes, equally heroic and equally unparalleled out of the Church, She 
has executed her task with all her usual good taste and feeling. The 
volume of Legends speaks for itself; they are striking, and often beauti- 
ful. The ‘‘ getting up” of the series contrasts agreeably with the style 
to which we have too long been accustomed in Catholic publications. 


Journal kept during the Russian War from April 1854 to the Fall of 
Sebastopol. By Mrs. Henry Duberly. (London, Longmans.) It 13 
something new to have a journal of such events as these from the pen 
of a female eye-witness. Never was war so recorded as this: sketched, 
lithographed, photographed ; strained through the brains of poets, sta- 
tisticians, politicians, own-correspondents in all interests; described in 
barometrical despatches cf heavy generals, in lively letters from light 
officers, and in the more simple, graphic, and truthtul memorials of the 
common soldier,—it had only to be filtered through a woman’s heart to 
be ai eee) presented in all its polygonal variety. Mrs. Duberly’s 
Journal is short; but there are many touches that give very complete 
pictures of scenes und incidents of kindliness, of selfishness, of open- 
hearted naval generosity, of grimacing politeness that promises but 
ahaa not, of misery and of triumph, such as only a woman would 

ave noted down. The journal is well worth reading, not for any tech- 
nical skill in composition, but for its naturalness and simplicity. We 
ae to mention, that the lady’s heart expands most towards horse- 
esh. 
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Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to El Medinah and Meccah. 
By Richard F. Burton. 3d vol. Meccah. (London, Longmans.) This 
is the third and concluding volume of the amusing and valuable work 
of which we reviewed the two tirst volumes about six months ago. As 
a bold, enterprising, versatile, inquisitive, and graphic traveller and 
writer, Mr. Burton may be compared to M. Huc himself. The differ- 
ence is in moral character; and in this respect the officer who ‘‘ turned 
Turk” and risked his life merely to fill up a disgraceful void in our 
maps, can hardly be compared to a missionary who has lived for fifteen 
years in daily peril of death for the sake of the propagation of Chris- 
tianity. We own to a great partiality for the admixture of science and 
fun which characterises the style of both these authors. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Del Etat des Choses a Naples et en Italie. Lettres &d George Bowyer, 
Esq. Par Jules Gondon. (London, Dolman.) On the strength of the 
old adage, audi alteram partem, we recommend our readers to peruse 
the plain and dispassionate statement contained in this pamphlet. It is 
curious to observe the impression created on the minds of foreigners by 
the facts of our own social condition ; the statement of which rests, by 
the way, on English authorities. It may read our national pride a 
profitable and seasonable lesson. 


Missions de Chine. Memoir on the present State of the Mission of 
Kiang-nau, 1842-1855. By the Rev. P. Broullion, S.J.; with an Ap- 
pendix of Letters on the Insurrection. (Paris, Julien, Lanier, and 
Co.) A valuable statistical picture of the labours and gradual successes 
of this Jesuit Mission, written with more distinctness than such works 
usually possess. The Letters on the Insurrection are valuable documents, 
indispensable for the historian of this remarkable movement. 


CWorresponvence. 


MACAULAY AND DRYDEN. 


To the Editor of the Rambler. 


Srr,—I quite agree with you in your estimate of Macaulay as a his- 
torian. He certainly cannot be trusted. He distorts facts in order to 
support his own ‘ views,’’ while his materials are mostly drawn from 
the gossip of the day,—from mere reports, jests, and party statements, 
&c. How different from the accuracy, impartiality, and historic re- 
search of our own Lingard ! 

But my object in writing these few lines is to draw the attention of 
your readers to the character which Macaulay gives of Dryden in vol. 
li. of his History (p. 196-197). It is distinguished by a spirit of invec- 
tive, abuse, and calumny, as unjust as it is severe. His wrath is en- 
kindled against him because he had the courage to join the Catholic 
Church ; and, above all, because Mr. Macaulay takes it for granted 
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that Dryden in changing his religion was evidently influenced by mer- 
cenary motives, by the hope of a pension. These are his words: ‘ Find- 
ing that if he continued to call himself a Protestant his services would 
be overlooked, he declared himself a Papist. The king’s parsimony in- 
stantly relaxed, Dryden was gratified with a pension of 100. a year, 
and was employed to defend his new religion both in prose and verse”’ 
(p. 197). Again: ‘‘He knew little, and cared little, about religion. If 
any sentiment was deeply fixed in him, that sentiment was an aversion 
to priests of all persuasions,” &e. ‘‘ His theological writings abundantly 
prove, that he never sought with diligence and anxiety to learn the 
truth, and that his knowledge both of the Church which he left and of 
the Church which he entered was of the most superficial kind. Nor 
was his subsequent conduct that of a man whom a strong sense of duty 
had constrained to take a step of such awful importance” (p. 197). 

The conclusion which all readers would naturally draw from these 
words is, that Dryden was not sincere in his conversion. But is this 
the truth? I believe not. Macaulay gives no proof whatever for his 
slander. On the contrary, Mr. Robert Bell, in his Annotated Edition 
of Dryden’s Works, proves in the preface (vol. i. p. 59), that the ‘‘ pen- 
sion” to which Macaulay attributes so much influence on Dryden was 
given by King James before, and not after, the conversion of the poet. 
The exchequer-warrant 1s, in reality, dated as far back as May 1684; 
whereas Dryden did not join the Catholic Church till 1686, and the 
Hind and Panther was not published till 1687. 

His dramatic works which he published after his conversion, often 
full of immoralities, no one regretted more than Dryden himself in his 
latter years. He frankly acknowledged his errors, and wished again and 
again ‘‘ that he could be able either to purge, or to see those poems 
fairly burned.” 

Some of your correspondents will, I hope, examine the subject more 
in detail.—I am, Sir, &c. J. Darton. 


Bishop's House, Northampton, Feb. 10, 1856. 


MACAULAY AND JAMES II. 


[A correspondent sends us the following extracts from Trevor—an 
Orange Protestant—on Mr. Macaulay’s charge against James, that he 
was privy to Grandval’s and Barclay’s assassination-schemes. | 

‘‘It is said that Grandvalle, in his dying confession, implicated not 
only the Duke of Luxemburgh and King James, but also Madame de 
Maintenon, and even Louis XIV. himself, as being privy to this detest- 
able design ; but we must be cautious in giving credit to statements 
possibly made by Grandvalle with a hope of obtaining a pardon, which 
the inveteracy of party-spirit may have formed into the light of pro- 
bability ; and upon such more than dubious testimony we are not jus- 
tified in supposing the French monarch, or any persons connected with 
his court, to have harboured or encouraged so atrocious an act.’’* 

Of Barclay’s plot, Mr. Trevor says: 

‘“I¢ may here be but just to remark, that not the smallest proof 
ever existed of King James ever having been cognisant of, or any party 
to, such a design.” + 

* Life and Times of William III. by the Hon. Arthur Trevor, M.A., F.A.8. 


Longmans, 1836, vol. ii. p. 197. 
tT Vol. ii. p. 2389. 


THE RAMBLER. 


Vou. V. New Series. APRIL 1856. Part XXVIII. 


SOCIAL TYRANNY OF PROTESTANTISM. 


In an article which we published last month, we asserted that 
the Protestant society of England had always kept up its into- 
lerance, in regard to us, to a point which approaches persecu- 
tion; and we reserved for another occasion the instances of 
this social tyranny which had fallen under our notice. The 
present seems to be a good opportunity for redeeming our 
pledge; for since that article was printed, an exhibition of 
English fanaticism has occurred which may possibly cause 
liberal minds to realise to themselves the fact of our social 
oppression. We have now many fellow-sufferers; we are not 
now the only reprobates, nor the only persons whose eyes and 
ears are-assailed with the “lamentation and mourning and 
woe” of the “truly pious” over their reprobate ungodliness, 
The refined and intellectual classes of England are now suffer- 
ing a similar disaster: attacked by a grand confederation of 
all the Ebenezers, Zions, and Caves of Adullam in the king- 
dom, they are compelled to don the white tie and gaiters on 
Sundays, to elongate their Sabbath visages, and to pocket the 
affront of a wooden welcome from the closed doors of museums 
and galleries, parks and gardens, crystal palaces and concert- 
rooms. 

Doubtless the liberal minds in question feel all this much 
more acutely than we do: we are used to our fetters; but they, 
whose ideas are but lately emancipated from sabbatarian thral- 
dom, are only just waking to their state of servitude. They are 
only now discovering that their ‘‘ fanatical gaolers are setting up 
first one bar, then another; closing first this opening, then that; 
riveting chain after chain, and darkening light after light, till the 
poor flocks find themselves prisoners, though outwardly free.” 
Such a state of things, we repeat, gives us an excellent opportu- 
nity for stating our own grievances. Up to this time, whenever 
we have had to complain of our treatment in society, we have 
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found all parties leagued together against us. The gentlemanly 
liberal Englishman was selected to answer for his offending 
members; the hand of socicty might have smitten us, or its 
foot have kicked us, but the head assured us that nothing had 
been done to us: it was one that acted, and another that spoke, 
and the speaker took upon himself to answer for the actor. 
Whatever differences there might have been in society, it was 
united against us; all its component parts were ready to de- 
fend one another against our attacks, and to discredit our 
accusations. When we complained, the Broad-Church party 
would totally forget its bickerings with its Evangelical rival, 
and the two would amalgamate to gag our mouth. Insult 
would be added to injury: our poor children pethaps had been 
kidnapped, our priests shut out from hospitals, workhouses, 
and prisons; the parson sent to torture the soul of the dying 
pauper; the child taught to curse the religion of its parents; or 
our windows had been broken by parish schoolboys fresh from 
the. fervent exhortations of their minister, our wives hooted 
at and insulted; we had been pointed at as apostates, preached 
at by name, talked against at meetings; old stories had been 
taked up for our-dishonour, or new ones invented; our motives 
were canvassed and condemned, our persons held up to exe- 
cration and ridicule ;~—and then, if we lifted up our voices to 
complain of this state-of things, we gained nothing but a Job- 
ation from the eloquent defenders of the British constitution, 
who would assute us that we wére mistaken in our facts, that 
we enjoyed perfect liberty, that British Juries were wise and 
honest, British judges unimpeachable, the British Lion an 
honourable beast that never took a mean advantage of any 
one, and we ourselves disappointed revolutionists who grum- 
bled at every thing. 

We could easily imagine how such an orator, after reading 
some querulous article in one of our weekly organs, which 
complained of some of these ‘‘ petty” annoyances, and digni- 
fied them with the name of persecution, would become really 
angry with us, and would demand of us—‘' How 1s it that you 
Catholics are never contented with your position in Eingland ? 
that you are always seeking for change, always thinking that 
our danger is your opportunity, always rejoicing in our small 
failures, as if they were judgments upon us for our treatment 
of you? How is it that, in the present war, you seem to feel 
satisfaction rather than sorrow that France has secured the 
praise, and Austria the pudding, while your own country and 
Sardinia are sent empty away, or loaded only with debt? How 
is it that you look hopefully towards a Catholic league in 
which France and Austria would exert paramount influence, 
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that you prognosticate good to your Church from the hostility 
between England and the United States, or Prussia? In a 
word, that you rather invite than deprecate such political 
combinations as will set bars to the furtherance of English 
interests, and will tend to lower her influence over the affairs 
of the world? That such sentiments exist in you is evident to 
all who have intercourse with you, or who study your writ- 
ings; they exist, however much they may be counterbalanced 
in moments of excitement by the spontaneous flashes of na- 
tional feeling, which arise only as passions, soon to yield to 
the uniform tenor of your ecclesiastical principles. But are such 
sentiments either commendable in you, or just to us? You are 
not persecuted ; you are as secure of your personal liberty and 
rights as any other people; you pay no more taxes than your 
neighbours ; you have the same freedom of speech, the same 
license to expose your grievances, the same rights and oppor- 
tunities of gaining riches and honours, the same means of 
enjoying them when gained, as we have. In these respects 
you are much better off than your co-religionists in Catholic 
states, where there is less security for person or property, 
more exercise of arbitrary power, a more intrusive inquiry Into 
opinions and practices, and a weak government with its long 
train of irritating abuses. What have you to complain of in 
your position, that you are always looking forward to some- 
thing new, anticipating the results of novel complications, and 
carefully meting out your sympathy with our successes by. 
the measure of their probable influence on your sectarian ad- 
vancement and on the interests of your priesthood ? 

‘* Even as to your religious status, you must, when return- 
ing from foreign parts, feel that you are much better off here 
than elsewhere. Take it only on the ground that where there 
is absolute freedom of discussion truth must prevail at last, 
and that such freedom is requisite to keep truth pure from the 
gradual admixture of prejudice and error,—even in this respect 
Catholicity in England and America ought to have a more 
hopeful future before it than in countries where there is less 
constitutional liberty. One of your most esteemed writers, 
Ludovicus Vives, asks, ‘Si nihil est nostra religione verius, 
quid rationes reformidamus?’? Why, indeed! Ifyour religion is 
the truth, why do you fear argument? Why not gladly admit 
with the apostle the necessity of heresies, in order to prove who 
are really faithful among you? Why object to this continual 
purification, this ceaseless winnowing? Why not accept it 
gladly, with all its advantages and disadvantages? Why be so 
savage at our abuse of you, when you have perfect right to 
abuse us in turn? That we at present constitute the majo- 
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rity, and consequently have the command of all the gre 
organs of public opinion, from which we naturally exclude : 
that is offensive to popular feeling, is an accident of our pr 
sent position, which may be changed in time: you may becon 
the dominant party, and then doubtless you will treat us 
the same way, or worse; you will probably behave towar 
us as your Lombard bishops behave to their flocks. It 
matter of congratulation for you as much as for us that he 
there can be no reverend interferers with your liberty; 1 
wiseacres to dictate to you the exact extent and depth of t 
deluge; to interdict books because they assert some fact 
other about fossils which is inconsistent with such a definitio) 
to dogmatise on each successive scientific theory or discover: 
‘to clip down all political speculation and information to a pr 
per medium, to cook it to the requisite insipidity; to expun; 
carefully all humour, or satire, or eloquence, or expression 
indignation, which might by any possibility tend to produce 
paroxysm of the low fever of your brain; to watch over yo 
health and diet as Dr. Pedro Rezio de Aguero did over th 
of Sancho Panza; to persevere in preventing your expressic 
of opinion till you are absolutely tired of having any; to be 
fidgety about your acquiring certain details and branches 
knowledge as at last to disgust you with all knowledge ; 
cram you with facts, but to proscribe opinions; to keep yc 
childlike in innocence and simplicity, and childish in ignoran 
and impertinence. In this country you need not fear su 
proceedings; for you know that you have us, with our unsophi 
ticated common sense and English love of liberty and hatr. 
of compulsion, as judges and defenders, to whom you mi: 
appeal against yourselves—against your Archbishops of Vien: 
or Milan, and your Patriarchs of Venice. Only imagine wh. 
you might come to if it were not for our careful and unwe 
ried superintendence over your interests! Except your rule 
were deterred by the fear of our scorn, have you ever thoug! 
what would be the probable condition of a poor solitary Cath: 
lic, by chance cast into the society of eleven educated me: 
all of whom were well up in the topics of the day, had rez 
the Times, the Edinburgh, the Quarterly, the Westminster, tl 
Examiner, while the unhappy unit was confined by doctor 
orders to invalid diet, to the Weakly Reporter (a journal co 
ducted in the sense of the Council of Trent and of Eymericu 
Directorium, by three priests appointed by the synod of Osco 
to provide and manufacture Catholic news), to the Ball; 
Blarney Review, the Leaser, and the Lantern?” 

Three months ago there would have been no possibility « 
insinuating an answer to any part of such a philippic into th 
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ears or brain of the liberal Englishman. Conscious of nis own 
theory of the rights of all men,—conscious too of a certain 
latitudinarian indifference to dogmas of all kinds, he judged his 
countrymen by himself, and would never be convinced by any 
conceivable arguments that they also acted towards us on the 
same principles which so much move their indignation when 
used against their own party in Lombardy, Tuscany, or Aus- 
tria. It is not a peculiarity of the Catholic Church, it is a 
characteristic of humanity, violently to force its own dogmas 
and opinions upon reluctant auditors. The Englishman, the 
Anglican Church, the English sects, have been no exceptions 
to the general rule; and if latterly their interference has not 
been very grievous, this is only to be attributed to the paucity 
of the doctrines on which they are agreed, and which they can 
consequently, in their corporate capacity, conspire to impose 
upon recalcitrant consciences. The English religion, when it 
first became a purely national matter, comprehended many 
dogmas. All these were originally enforced upon every one 
who wished to enjoy the full privileges of a Briton; as dogma 
after dogma faded away from the horizon of the national faith, 
test after test, disability after disability, penalty after penalty, 
was successively repealed, till now nothing of the kind remains 
in the statute-book but an enforcement of sabbatarianism and 
Bible-worship, and a general disavowal of Popery; for in these 
three particulars is contained all that is left of the “ common 
Protestantism” of England. It has come to be so simple a 
system, so low an organism, so utterly wanting in complexity 
of parts, that it has ceased to be the Briarean polypus it once 
was, its arms lying across every road, and interrupting every 
excursion; so many of its prehensile limbs have been lopped 
away, that it is now a comparatively rare thing to find one of 
them in the way; people go on peaceably enough wherever 
their inclination leads them, and experience no opposition 
from Anglicanism; and so come to regard her as a goodnatured 
jolly old soul, that lets every man do as he likes without pro- 
test or prevention. ‘Thus people become quite incredulous if 
a Catholic, who has been less lucky, complains of the treat- 
ment which he has received at her arms; he may exhibit his 
wounds and bring his witnesses, but she appeals to her known 
character for moderation, and he is laughed or hissed out of 
court. Now, however, the case is different; English society 
has set out for an excursion on a path across which one of the 
few remaining arms of the polypus is still lying, and has been 
brought to a stand by its threatening attitude. English society 
can now judge from its own bitter experience whether Pro- 
testantism does or does not claim the right of enforcing its 
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own private interpretations, its own beliefs and opinions, on 
persons who dissent from its conclusions. 

‘The right of the legislature to enforce sabbatarian observy- 
ance of the Sunday has been abundantly discussed in Protest- 
ant circles for several years past; and the result seems to be, 
an opinion that this right can only be maintained on the prin- 
ciple of the duty of the magistrate to enforce the true religion, 
or what he considers to be so, on the subject. Now, as in 
England the majority of the nation is the ultimate legislative 
authority, this principle amounts in reality to an assertion of 
the duty of this majority to force their opinions (if they can 
agree in any) upon the minority. It is true that some writers, 
like Dr. Wardlaw, have tried to avoid this attribution of Papal 
or caliph-like power to the magistrate, by maintaining that 
the Sabbath has a twofold aspect, a secular and a sacred; 
and that the legislature, though precluded from enforcing its 
observance on sacred grounds, may, on purely secular grounds, 
enforce it so far as to prohibit all traffic, to secure from all 
unnecessary annoyance and interruption those who choose to 
devote the day to religious service, and to regulate the amuse- 
ments of the people so as to prevent all noisy and obtrusive 
modes of recreation. But the futility of these grounds, and 
ithe inconclusive character of these reasonings, have been abun- 
dantly demonstrated by Dr. Wardlaw’s co-religionists. ‘They 
have shown, that if the magistrate can only meddle with the 
secular bearings of the Sabbath (that is, its advantages to the 
health of the community), he has clearly no right to make the 
infraction of it a crime to be repressed by penalties, any more 
than the omission to call in a doctor when a man is ill, or ne- 
glecting to take the medicines he prescribes; and moreover, 
on the same grounds, it is clearly a mere piece of tyranny to 
dictate to the people within what limits their amusements are 
to be kept, so long as they do no injury to person or pro- 
perty. 

As to the protection of those who choose to spend the day 
in religious exercises, the principle applies. not only to Sun- 
days but to all days of the week; not only to meetings for wor- 
ship, but to cricket-clubs, debating-societies, in a word to every 
collection of persons met together peaceably for lawful pur- 
poses, every one of which is entitled. to the full protection of 
the law. Nothing is clearer, say these Protestant authorities, 
than that if you abstract the sacred or religiously-imperative 
character of the Sabbath, you must place it legislatively on the 
same level with the Queen’s birthday, or any other civil holi- 
day ; .and in that case all the legislature can do is to shut up 
public offices, to make the day vacant, and to leave the com- 
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munity to observe it or not as they please, and how they 
please. When the magistrate, standing on purely secular 
grounds, attempts to do more, no wonder that the people 
should rebel; their common sense tells them that his reason- 
ing is unsound, that his conclusion does not follow from his 
premises ; and they denounce his interference as absurd, tyran- 
nous, and unjust. Ifthe men of Kent choose to challenge all 
England to a cricket-match next Sunday, or if Hodge or 
Stubbs thinks ncthing so refreshing, after a hard week's work, 
as his Sunday game at bowls or skittles; or if the cockney 
Mrs. Smith, with her marriageable daughters, is of opinion 
that nothing combines the wéile with the dulce so perfectly-as 
a Sunday visit to the Crystal Palace, to the Zoological Gar- 
dens, to Cremorne or Vauxhall, how can the magistrate step 
in and say, that though the day is appointed as one of amuse- 
ment and relaxation, yet these are not the amusements to be 
sought, simply because they may be had on other days? ‘Why 
should he be only like the sulky drunken father, or the brutal 
schoolmaster, whose only instruction is, ‘* Don’t do this or 
that,” and who can only treat children as wild-beasts shut ‘up 
in cages, till in mental condition they become so? Such sort 
of legislation only stultifies the legislator. Wither the magis- 
trate, as Protestants confess, must not meddle with ‘ Sabbath 
observance” at all, or he must take his stand on the religious 
obligation of it. And when he has once done‘this, he is com- 
mitted to the principle of civil interference with religion; the 
liberal majority of the House of Commons, who refused to 
open the Museum on Sundays, have in principle done the 
same thing as the Spanish king who instituted the Inquisition: 
they have affirmed and legalised a tribunal to seek out and 
punish offences, not against the natural law, not against the 
moral constitution of society, but against the ruler’s private 
interpretation of a disputed precept of the Judaical law. What 
would Le thought of the Catholic majority in Ireland if they 
made a razzia on all butchers’ shops that were open on Fri- 
days? What more right has the English majority to enforce 
on us its rabbinical glosses, and to close against us on Sundays 
places of amusement, which, considering the dangers of the 
gin-shop, may almost be considered necessary for the moral 
and physical health of our people ? 

If the Englishman had any sense of shame, he might be 
moved by the sneers of ‘his European co-religionists—by 
Heinrich Heyne’s pungent description of Englishmen:as * mi- 
serable automata, machines whose motive-power is egoism ; 
within whom may be heard the whizzing wheelwork by which 
they think, fecl, reckon, digest, and vray: their praying, their 
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mechanical Anglican church-going, with the gilt prayer-book 
under their arms, their stupid tiresome Sunday, and their 
awkward piety;” by Humboldt and Arago’s sarcasm about our 
philosophers interrupting their meteorological observations on 
the Sabbath, and so rendering their six days’ work altogether 
valueless; even by the slow Ida Pfeiffer’s demure remarks to 
the effect, that though the English Sunday is so dull and wea- 
risome that the foreigner sinks under its weight, she yet does 
not discover that it is considered at all more as a day of prayer 
and religious worship here than abroad,—that she opened her 
eyes with wonder at discovering that children may not have 
their playthings on Sundays, that they must eat cold dinners, 
that they must sit through the wearisome length of the An- 
glican service, and that they may open no amusing book on 
that day. We can add from our own personal observation 
many similar portents. We could name a pious suburb of 
London, where, when a few boys were sliding on the ice on 
a wintry Sunday morning, we have seen the parish Bumble, 
with an escort of police, make a descent upon the place, and 
clear the ponds half an hour before the time for Anglican ser- 
vice, lest the sanctified eyes of the elect, as they rolled to 
church in their comfortable carriages, or walked in their no 
less comfortable wrappers, warmed with the double heat of a 
good breakfast and a blazing fire, should be shocked and 
scandalised at the sad vision of precocious wickedness making 
up by exercise for the want of fire, food, and clothing; where 
the tradesmen, who are so demonstrative of pious and protest- 
ing placards in their windows, and who rush so libidinously, at 
the bidding of their sanctimonious customers, to affix their 
names, and those of their infants, to sabbatarian petitions, 
themselves keep the Sunday so snugly and so drowsily (in 
bed), that the boy who punctually at ten o'clock brings them 
their Sunday recreation (the Weekly Dispatch) finds them too 
sleepy to open the door to receive it, and is obliged to thrust 
it in by the threshold, or to throw it down the area; where, at 
regular intervals, the affiche-boards of the churches and cha- 
pels, and the lamp-posts in all the streets, are placarded with 
notices to the poor Irish people who sell oranges and ginger- 
beer to the crowds who issue from the dingy streets to enjoy, 
on fine Sundays, a mouthful of fresh air and a ride on the 
ridge of a donkey on the common, informing them that their 
occupation is illegal, that by a statute of Charles II. their 
goods are forfeit, and themselves liable to a fine, for so crimi- 
nal an action as selling an orange or a Brazil-nut to an adust 
artisan on a sunny sabbath. 

We do not attempt to deny a certain pharisaic piety and 
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mistaken zeal to these interferers with our liberty; but still 
we think that a stupid, ungainly, graceless, unpleasant piety 
like this is a treason against both religion and .virtue. It 
threatens our life, and all that makes life agreeable; it is the 
little old man of the sea, with his bandy legs tightly clasped 
round Sindbad’s neck; or, if we may be allowed to compare 
English society to Nabuchodonosor’s statue, with its head of 
gold, its trunk of silver, its legs of iron, and its splay feet of 
iron mixed with miry clay; and if it also is permitted to 
endow this statue with the supple joints of an acrobat, we 
would say that in its uncouth gambols it has had the misfor- 
tune to twist its legs in a Gordian knot round its own neck, 
so that the poor old image is choked, and the golden head is 
become black in the face. And the worst is, that the legs will 
not let go their hold; there is a civil war in the constitution 
of the statue; the fable of Menenius is fulfilled: its extremi- 
ties are in a state of rebellion against its head and trunk; it is 
being throttled by its baser members; its feet and its legs, its 
calves and its drumsticks, senseless themselves, tyrannise over 
its sensitive parts, and prohibit the use of its nobler organs. 
It is little for them to bind its hands and its tongue; they are 
not content with the ‘ touch not, taste not, handle not” of 
mere Judaism; they must add fresh prohibitions—“ see not, 
hear not, know not, think not, laugh not, speak not.” 

There is only one class of the community that is to be 
allowed to work on Sundays; the people are to have no secular 
amusements, because they would require too great a staff of 
servants; it must be satisfied with the new idea of amusement 
which John Knox brought forth into the world. He, as a 
voice from Crown Court informs us, was not opposed to recrea- 
tion, but he changed its idea; it was no longer jest and jollity, 
quips and cranks and wiles, the maypole and the village-green, 
where “ young and old come forth to play on a sunshine holi- 
day,” as even the puritan Milton so sweetly sings; it is not to 
be “‘ pomp and feast and revelry, with mask and antique pa- 
geantry ;” not the museum, or the picture-gallery, or the con- 
cert-room,—but the pulpit and the Bible, and John Knox’s 
exposition thereof! Stunning enjoyment, especially to those 
who have the happiness not to believe in John Knox! But 
why work the poor ministers on Sundays? Why not make 
them rest, as well as the officials at museum, gallery, or crystal 
palace? as well as postmen, jarveys, and omnibus-cads, engine- 
drivers, stokers, and pointsmen? as well as vendors of oranges, 
beer, tobacco, and lollipops? No man who is acquainted 
with the fact that clergymen, like chimney-sweepers, have a 
peculiar disease all to themselves, which arises solely from their 
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work, will be inclined to deny the Jaboriousness of their occu- 
pation. No man who knows that the “ parson’s sore throat” 
Is as specific a class-malady as the plica polonica will deny 
that, for ‘the sake of the sanitary condition of Parsondom, 
-some remedy should be excogitated for the bane. What shall 
we suggest? Is it possible that this infliction is a judgment 
on them for working on the Sabbath? We do not see how we 
can account for it simply by the amount of their labours: 
barristers and members of parliament will speak five hours on 
end for six days together, besides working like turnspits at 
their papers half the nights, and yet keep their throats as clear 
as bells; while the poor overwoiked parsons, whom one meets 
day by day in multitudes in all railways (first class), in all 
steamers, at all places of amusement, at all dinner-parties, at 
all balls, at all concerts, even, alas! at all theatres;—whom 
‘one finds up the Rhine, in the Paris Exhibition, on the top of 
the Righi (Mont Blanc is too tough for them), at Rome, at 
Naples, at Niagara, who seem literally to have nothing to do 
‘all the week but to amuse themselves in composing a denun- 
ciation of Sunday amusements, to sit up late over a sermon 
on Saturday nights, 


‘*When pensive parsons painful vigils keep, 
Sleepless themselves to give their hearers sleep,”’— 


are then, poor soft creatures, so exhausted by their labour 
as to be obliged to prepare themselves for the pronunciation 
of their discourse by a course of egg-flip, of flannels and old 
stockings round their throats, with a gargle of port-wine to 
give tone to their esophagus! And yet these are the men 
Who penetrate our penitentiaries and our prisons, and there 
preach to the poachers and the prigs, the pilferers and the 
plunderers, that the beginning of their course was neglect of 
the Sabbath, and that their incarceration is a judgment upon 
them for their desecration of the Lord’s day. Would it not 
be more true to say, that their crimes are the natural result of 
the teaching that so many of them reccived in the Sunday- 
school, to the effect that well-nigh the only sin which was 
offensive in the eyes of God, or which a Christian could com- 
mit, was to amuse and enjoy himself on a Sunday ? 

But it is time to return to the subject which we intended 
to exemplify. What we have already written, however well it 
may illustrate evangelical tyranny in general,—that spirit of 
Paul Pry, which cannot be contented without being the over- 
seer of your neighbour's conduct, without having a finger in 
every pie, a voice in every consultation,—that cheap and easy 
way of travelling the narrow road which consists in laying 
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heavy burdens on your fellow-travellers and carrying none 
yourself, ‘‘ compounding for sins you are inclined to, by damn- 
ing those you have no mind to,” flattering yourselves that you 
have done a noble deed, and testified to a, perverse generation, 
when you have only anathematised people for attempting to 
do that which their conscience tells them they have a right 
to do;—however well the sabbatarian controversy may illus- 
trate this spirit, and incline thinking and fair-minded men to 
believe us when we complain of other indignities which we 
receive at the hand of the same party, though in these cases 
they may not be our fellow-sufferers; yet this was not the 
subject which we undertook to discuss in this article, but the 
peculiar instances of the hardships which Catholics have to 
endure. The Sabbath is but one of three great heavy-armed 
fortresses of English religion; but it is the only one which 
is at all able to annoy the camp or threaten the communica- 
tions of the liberal party. Its two other positions, Bible- 
worship and hostility to Popery, do not interfere with any but 
Papists—nay, rather, all people who are not Papists are eager 
to join in their defence. Liberals are perfectly ready to confess 
that Christianity, whatever it may be, 1s contained in the Bible; 
that this book is, as it were, the tomb in which Christianity 
lies buried, the repository in which her bones are to be found.* 
They are glad to own that it is the duty and privilege of 
Christians to read that book and to rifle its contents; that the 
Bible, and the Bible only, is the religion of Protestants (for it 
is excessively convenient to profess a religion so completely im- 
personal and detached from self as to be easily carried in one’s 
pocket, or left at home and locked up out of sight when not 
wanted). They cannot sufficiently condemn our fanatical 
folly in closing this book against uneducated Catholics, who 
would probably misunderstand it; and they furiously resent 
our brutal bigotry in destroying or burning a relic that is so 
venerated, rightly or wrongly, by the majority of the popula- 
tion. As for hostility to Popery, if the liberals are precluded 
from denouncing our religion on religious grounds, they amply 
indemnify themselves by their abuse of it on political consi- 
derations; they identify Catholicity with a great conspiracy 
to subdue the world to a sacerdotal despotism—in their eyes 
the greatest crime that man can be guilty of. They have a 
ferocious hatred to priestly supervision of all kinds; they 
would object to that of the Archbishop of Canterbury and Dr. 


* ‘7,’ said a gentleman of this school to a friend of ours, while travelling 
the other day in a railway-carriage, ‘J carry my religion in my waistcoat- 
pocket ;’’ and therewith he pulled out a pocket Testament from the said recep- 
tacle, as a triumphant demonstration of his ‘‘ creed !’’ 
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Cumming as much as to that of the Pope and Cardinal Wise- 
man; they say, with some reason, that any government pre- 
sided over by the bench of bishops would be a regimen of old 
women, characterised by all possible feminine weaknesses and 
follies, at once indulgent and spiteful, simple and suspicious, 
blind and prying, careless and meddlesome, extravagant and 
unimproving ; they would not relish making themselves slaves 
even to their own Church, which, as their organ owns, ‘* does 
not at this moment possess any extraordinary amount of elo- 
quence, hardly professes to be learned, eschews philosophy, 
Jays little claim to those austere virtues which won the rever- 
ence of a simpler age, and does not even exhibit any of that 
practical good sense with which most men supply the want 
of genius, poetry, and romance” (Jimes, Feb. 19). With such 
ideas of their own Church, it is no wonder that they think 
even worse of ours. It is no wonder that in ecclesiastical 
questions, as well as in questions concerning the treatment of 
the Bible, they should be found on the side of the Evangeli- 
cals. Itis only on the Sabbath question that their interests 
are identical with ours; it is only when irritated on this point 
that their ears and their sympathies can be gained for the 
wrongs we experience on the other two. 

We have taken up so much space with our introduction, 
that we have only room to indicate in general terms the kind 
of tyranny which we have to endure; and in making out the 
list we will strictly confine ourselves to what has fallen under 
our personal observation within very narrow limits of time and 
place. The scene is an exemplary suburb of London, which 
we will designate by the name of Foolton. A Catholic pater- 
familias wishes to take a house there. His first visit to the 
place is made in company with a priest wearing his Roman 
collar; they inspect a house, but having detected a bad odour 
in the drawing-room, they shake their heads at it. ‘“ It was 
for me to refuse you,” quoth the landlord; ‘ I would never 
let my house to such people as you are.” Such was the first 
indication of the animus of the place; they soon found that it 
was necessary, if they wanted to secure a house, to conceal 
their religion, and simply to refer to the Protestant lawyer. 
Paterfamilias obtains his house; but the temerarious landlord 
receives at least fifty letters from the pious inhabitants to tell 
him that he has brought ruin on the place, that he has sold 
his soul to the devil, and that he is little better than Judas 
Iscariot. Having once settled himself to his own satisfaction, 
the new-comer looks round for a place where he can see the 
papers and periodicals; and having found an eligible library 
and reading-room, he enters, and subscribes his three guineas, 
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which are returned to him in half an hour with “ Mr. Higton’s 
compliments, and he declines to receive your subscription.” 
The boys of the neighbouring national school, under the 
supervision of the excellent clergy of the place, soon come to 
know the stranger, and to practise their duty to their (Catholic) 
neighbour by a continual running-fire of opprobious epithets 
at him and his servants, and of stones against his doors, walls, 
and roof, and occasionally against his windows; a great exacer- 
bation of these paroxysms being always noticeable after any 
of the frequent anti-popery meetings at the schoolroom. He* 
has occasion to make some addition to his buildings, which he 
wants to light with gas; the main which feeds the parish- 
church and schoolrooms runs close by; it would be a saving 
of twenty pounds to him, and of the same sum to the gas- 
company, if his pipes were joined to this main; the minister 
and churchwardens refuse simply on the ground of his being 
a Catholic, much to the disgust of the aforesaid company. But 
the rage of the suburb has been raised to the mth power by the 
establishment of a Catholic church, and even a convent, within 
its sacred precincts. In process of time a miserable girl calls 
on our paterfamilias, and tries to get money from him by a 
forged note from one of his tradesmen; the girl is taken before 
the police-magistrate, where the mother attends, and sobs out 
that her daughter has been ruined by the company she kept at 
the school of that horrid convent. Of course she was never 
there once in her life; but the next morning the woman’s 
assertion appears prominently in the Zimes and all the papers, 
and is commented on in the Tap-Z'ub (which also takes the 
occasion of publishing an atrocious libel on the good nuns, 
and only to retract it when compelled to do so in a court of 
justice); but the contradiction of the lie is studiously kept 
from appearing. The rector of the parish is continually print- 
ing pastorals in the shape of letters to his parishioners, full of 
the most ludicrous misstatements of our religion, and of the 
most impertinent attacks upon our priests; the polemical 
thermometer is kept up to the boiling-point by the exhibition 
of broadsides, placards, and these rectorial epistles, in the shop- 
windows. It is found that one of our priests—a foreigner— 
when he first arrived, celebrated a marriage, after due procla- 
mation of bans and inscription of names in the registrar’s 
book, but without the corporeal presence of that hymeneal 
official; the registrar was mulcted of his five shillings, so he 
has reason for some wrath; but why should the whole bum- 
bledom of the parish move heaven and earth to prosecute the 


_ _*® This incident is the only one that did not occur in the locality in question ; 
it took place in the immediate neighbourhood. 
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case, and, failing in that because of the lapse of time, plaster 
the whole place with offensive placards headed ‘ Clandestine 
Marriages,” in which the circumstances are described, the 
names of the parties given, and the priest pronounced to be 
guilty of felony? A blatant fanatic, who dubs himself D.D., 
hires the cast-off shell of a congregational ‘* church” that mi- 
grates to better quarters, and sets it up as a proprietary epis- 
copal chapel. He can find no readier way to the hearts and 
purses of the Fooltonians than by treating them to a series of 
controversial sermons against the Papacy; accordingly every 
Lent he sends forth his advertising sandwiches, little boys 
crushed between two placarded boards, emblazoned with some 
such chivalrous challenge as this: ‘“‘ Jehovah honoured; the 
Cruciferant: Fathers muzzled; Foolton protected, in a series 
of Sermons to be preached in St. Luke’s Church, Bedlam, by 
Elymas Crow, D.D. ;” the said sandwiches being instructed to 
present themselves (under the inspection of the police) at our 
church-doors while the congregation is pouring out, and able- 
bodied men being also employed to distribute handbills to our 
people, A tradesman settles in the place, and by the goodness 
of his wares soon gains a considerable connection ; he is found 
to be a Catholic, and immediately the elect sisters of the suburb 
find that their proper occupation, during the absence of their 
lords at their warehouses and counting-houses in the city, is to 
make rounds of visits to all their acquaintance, and to employ 
themselves in touting for the non-employment of the unfortu- 
nate shopkeeper. 

But these are the least of our evils; this is merely the ex- 
ternal rind and bark of that tyranny whose bitter kernel is 
only to be tasted within the walls of the house and the circle 
of the family. What a state of things is suggested to us, when 
we know that there cannot be a row about Papal aggression, 
about Maynooth, about an Austrian Concordat, without lite- 
rally hundreds of poor Irish maids-of-all-work being turned 
out to starve, or suffer worse things, in the streets of the me- 
tropolis! O Englishmen, if you have reason to take offence, 
wreak your vengeance on those who are in fault! attack 
our bishops, our influential men,—those who may possibly 
have had something to do with advising or defending the 
obnoxious measure; but these sheep, what have they done? 
Their opinion was not asked; they know nothing of the dif- 
ference between bishops in partibus and a settled hierarchy ; 
and yet it is on them, poor ignorant defenceless creatures, that 
the cowardly bigots make the weight of their vengeance to 
fall. And those poor women who are not turned into the 
streets, what tales could not be told of their sufferings, of 
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brutal insult, of studied plans to render it impossible for them 
to attend to their religious duties, of overwork and under-pay, 
of starvation, of consumption, the hospital, the workhouse, 
and the grave ! 

But the connection between the master and the servant 
is one purely voluntary, that may be severed at the shortest 
notice. The trials of the Catholic servant are as nothing in 
comparison to those of the son, the daughter, or the wife of a 
Protestant household, who attempts to hold communication 
with a priest, or succeeds in making submission to the Catholic 
Church. We have known of several such cases; and the 
tyranny that has come under our notice would be ludicrous if 
it had not been disgusting. Fathers and uncles alter their 
wills, and cut off the offending members with a shilling; they 
lock them up, and keep them prisoners for weeks; or they 
turn them out of house and home; or they badger them with 
parsons, and send for the family lawyer to enforce the claims of 
the Church by law established on their reason and their con- 
science; or they take away all Catholic books, and exact pro- 
mises not to converse with Catholics. Some of the worst cases 
we have known have been where the wives of Anglican cler- 
gymen have been converted: here personal violence has not 
been wanting; fists have been shaken in the lady’s face, blas- . 
phemies poured out which would make a believing devil 
shudder, cruelties exercised or threatened which have called 
for the interference of the lady’s family in her behalf. We 
cannot allude more particularly to these cases; they are too 
rare not to make identification comparatively casy. They are 
instances of a tedious and cruel martyrdom, which invokes the 
sympathy of the whole Church of Christ. Deprived of their 
children, those who should be their protectors turned to be 
their rancorous enemies, who can interfere to mitigate those 
trials which the grace of God alone can enable these women 
to bear? 

And yet, what is the judgment of their fellow-Protestants 
on the tyrants who oppress them? ‘That they act as Chris- 
tians ought to act; that they are the parties to be pitied; that 
it would have been little if their wives, their sons, or their 
daughters had turned infidels or atheists, Turks or Jews, 
horse-jockeys, blacklegs, or swindlers; but-to see them turn 
Catholics passes the bounds of Christian endurance. We do 
not mean to insinuate that all Protestants treat the converts of 
their families in this way; we have known instances where 
the generosity and nobleness which have been exhibited have 
been quite as marked as the ferocious fanaticism we have - 
been describing. Still more instances we have known where, 
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after more or less of storm, calm has succeeded, and domestic 
peace has returned. We only allude to the worst cases, to 
show the sort of social tyranny to which we are subjected on 
the ground of our being Catholics. 

We pass over the grievances which our poor suffer in their 
own houses, into which (in the suburb of which we are speak- 
ing) plous visiting-ladies and curates force themselves un- 
bidden, prodigal of tracts, but economical of soup, clothing, 
or coals; and we conclude with a short sketch of what has 
occurred at a female penitentiary in the same suburban dis- 
trict. It was discovered that, among the prisoners at that 
place, there were on the average from one to two hundred 
Catholics; a priest therefore visited the house, but gaining no 
information whatever from the authorities, he introduced him- 
self as an old soldier to the colonel who superintends prison- 
discipline in the London district, and from him obtained leave 
to say Mass in the building. But now began his difficulties. 
Three o’clock in the afternoon was the hour appointed for the 
service; the room which was fixed upon for his chapel was 
found on the following Sunday to be encumbered with lumber 
of all kinds, and the holy of holies was finally banished to an 
outhouse. He was not allowed to take a boy with him to 
serve his Mass, nor another priest to share the labour of hear- 
ing confessions: he could only see those individuals who asked 
for him, and who asked not in a cursory off-hand manner, but 
solemnly, with written formalities; whereas the Irish orange- 
man who officiated as chaplain is allowed to go where he likes, 
to talk to whom he likes, and to distribute what tracts he 
chooses. Moreover, the priest is not allowed to see any one 
alone; and the poor penitents have to make their confession 
in the presence of some of their fellow-prisoners and of a 
Protestant matron. Besides this, the first priest, who was a 
foreigner, and who perhaps found it impossible to make him- 
self acquainted with all the minutia of the forms he was to 
go through, used continually to find that he was out of order, 
that he was but too successfully opposed by the combination 
‘of governors, matrons, chaplains, and other parsons. Upon 
this a bright idea struck our authorities; the foreign priest 
was withdrawn, and one who was both honourable and reve- 
rend was substituted. The tuft-worship of the British snob 
was not invoked in vain; the authorities of the prison humbled 
themselves to the dust before the talismanic prefix; they be- 
haved to the scion of nobility with the most flexile affability, 
and contented themselves with countermining against him in 
his absence. But the politeness ended in words and gestures ; 
even to him no relaxation of the parliamentary rule was 
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granted. He found out on unquestionable authority that 
there were at least two hundred Catholics in the prison, yet 
he was allowed to see only about sixty of these; for the other 
poor creatures had added to their other crimes that of conceal- 
ing their religion. Those who had at first criminally attended 
the Protestant services always found it very difficult to transfer 
themselves to the priest, and were warned that “ they must 
take the consequences” of their act; an indefinite threat, 
which, though it meant nothing, was calculated to intimidate 
the ignorant persons to whom it was addressed. On the other 
hand, every facility was given to prisoners who wished to gain 
an accession of indulgence by conforming to the dominant 
sect. No sooner does the parson persuade some poor Bridget 
to admit his visits than a message is sent off to the workhouse 
that her children are to be withdrawn from Catholic supervi- 
sion and submitted to the parson; whereas, if a Catholic poor 
woman asks the priest to bring her the Holy Communion by a 
certain day, unless she has taken care to have her name in- 
scribed in the visiting-book, the priest is sent back with his 
precious Burden, and is coolly told that probably the chaplain 
has been with her, and has persuaded her to renounce her 
religion. All this is done with the most complete show of cour- 
tesy to the priest. Not so the work that goes on in his absence, 
which partakes of the well-known ‘‘ moderation” of Angli- 
canism. The parson, and the visiting-ladies, whose importu- 
nate interference is tolerated by the authorities, will go about 
distributing their tracts and their prayer-books to poison the 
minds of the unfortunate inmates; by their bitter blasphemies 
they will work the poor creatures up to a frenzy; and when 
they in consequence begin to damn and curse all parsons, 
Bibles, tracts, methodists, swaddlers, and soupers, they will be 
rebuked for irreligion; the priest will not be admitted to them 
because, forsooth, he excites them; and the Protestant autho- 
rities will have the satanic satisfaction of having successfully 
interposed between a soul that might have repented and its 
God! Such are the poor creatures on whom Evangelicalism 
makes its heartless experiments; these are the helpless passive 
bodies which that cowardly despicable system tortures and cru- 
cifies; and when it has gained its end, what has it done? It 
has compassed the whole ocean of infamy to make one pro- 
selyte, to rob one poor criminal soul of all that remained of 
conscience and principle, and to make her tenfold more a child 
of hell than itself. It is against this system that we appeal 
to all that is fair and manly among Englishmen; against this 
sytem, which, as it impertinently thrusts its own interpreta- 
tion of the Sabbath down their throats, so down ours it thrusts 
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not only its sabbatarian Phariseeism, but every social insult and 
wrong which a coward can inflict on a person who has unhappily 
fallen into his power. We ask the honest man to come out of 
this Babylon of jargon and cant, to break off all connection 
with it, and not to ally himself with it against us—not to 
play the game of Evangelicalism, and to strengthen its hands 
against us, lest he also one day find himself a prisoner in the 
clutches of its intolerance. 


ST. OSWALD’S; 
oR, 
LIFE IN THE CLOISTER. 
—o— 


CHAPTER XV. 
A CIIURCH-FESTIVAL. 


THE summer advanced, and brought with it the Feast of Cor- 
pus. Christi, a day this year looked forward to at St. Oswald’s 
with more than its usual interest, as it was proposed for the 
first time to carry the Blessed Sacrament through the grounds 
of the monastery, and to admit all the Catholics of the neigh- 
bourhood to join in the procession. A new canopy of great 
value had been presented by Mr. Croft, to be used for the 
first time on the day of the feast; and even those who were 
accustomed to the liberality of his gifts were surprised at the 
costliness of this present offering. Six silver poles supported 
a canopy of which it was almost difficult to discover the matce- 
rial, so thickly was it embroidered with gold. Every one ad- 
mired it, and thought it unique in beauty; but few ventured 
to express their admiration to Mr. Croft himself, so evidently 
was: he annoyed by hearing the subject mentioned. He was 
pressed to assist in carrying the canopy during the procession, 
but. no entreaties could induce him to eonsent. 

When the final arrangements were being made,.a messenger 
unexpectedly arrived in the sacristy bringing a large quantity 
of greenhouse and hothouse flowers from a celebrated nursery- 
gardener’s in the neighbourhood, with an anonymous note re- 
questing that they might be scattered on the ground before the 
Blessed Sacrament in the procession. The messenger knew no- 
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thing of the name of the donor, but volunteered the information 
that his master’s place had been absolutely stripped of its very: 
choicest flowers to furnish the supply, and that no small sum 
would pay for them. The speculations that followed would have 
only been changed for another form of curiosity if it had been: 
known that the donor was none other than Croft himself. 

Among the foremost of the admirers of the superb canopy" 
was, of course, Mrs. Ogleby. She was also one of the last to 
perceive that the subject was unwelcome to the man whom she 
sought to attract. She contrived, indeed, to provoke him to 
a decided expression of irritation—a thing uncommon with 
him——before she saw that she was treading on dangerous 
ground. When the procession was formed, Mrs. Ogleby, who 
had no taste whatever for wax-candles, and was mortally 
afraid that some careless person might set fire to her best lace 
veil, declined to join the ranks of those who followed in the. 
ceremonial. She quickly discovered that Croft was not going 
to walk in the procession himself; and she determined to 
find out where he was likely to be in the crowd of those who 
preferred to look on, and to place herself by his side. ‘his 
she did, partly from an uncontrollable desire to be as near to 
him as possible, whenever an opportunity offered, and partly 
with a view to making him a witness of the fervour of her 
devotion. 

Do you know, Mr. Croft,” said she, when with some diffi- 
culty she had discovered the obscure corner of the grounds 
where he was standing, in company with a small knot of stran- 
gers, who had been admitted by favour—* Do you know that 
we shall see nothing here? They won't come at all near us. 
Had not we better get a more favourable place ?” 

“ T thank you,” said he; ‘‘ I prefer this myself; but pray 
do not let that. prevent your going elsewhere.” a 

Mrs. Ogleby began some foolish speech about her unwill- 
ingness to go by herself in a crowd, but stopped when she saw 
Croft pull a book out of his pocket and begin to read. The 
hint was too broad to be mistaken, and she held her tongue. 

At length the procession came in sight. She turned to 
Croft, and was about to make some commonplace remark, 
but was prevented by perceiving that he was kneeling down, 
leaning low against the trunk of a tree, with his face buried in’ 
his hands. She did not dare to interrupt his devotions, not 
even to tell him that, after all, the procession was coming near 
where they were placed. To her gratification, it came actually 
close past them. As the sound of the approaching chant 
plainly indicated the course it was taking, she saw Croft sud- 
denly lift up his face, and as suddenly hide it again, with a con- 
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vulsive eagerness; and as the Incarnate Son of God Himself 
drew near, she perceived that his whole frame trembled with 
agitation. She looked up, and saw that it was Father Basil who 
was carrying the Sacred Host, and she remembered the story 
that Mrs. Longford had told her of Croft’s behaviour on a 
similar occasion. It was not in accordance with the original 
allotment of offices for the day that the great and awful hap- 
piness of bearing the Blessed Sacrament had been assigned to 
Father Basil; but he had himself asked to be allowed to do 
it. It was a most unusual thing for him to make any particu- 
lar request either to do or to be excused any thing; and the 
prior had willingly, though with some surprise, acceded to his 
wishes. 

Just as the Adorable Presence had arrived close to the 
spot where Croft was kneeling, one of the bearers of the 
canopy stumbled over the scarcely visible remains of the 
stump of a tree, lost his footing, and fell to the ground. The 
noise startled Croft, who looked up, saw the accident, in an 
instant was on his feet, and caught the pole of the canopy at 
the moment that the falling man was letting it slip from his 
grasp. ‘The whole thing was so instantaneous, that the other 
bearers had scarcely time to be alarmed before their fears of 
an accident were set at rest. The procession moved on with- 
out pausing, Croft continuing to act as one of the bearers, the 
gentleman whose place he had taken being too much shaken by 
his fall to goon. When all was over, Mrs. Ogleby endeavoured 
to find Croft; but in vain. She was puzzled by his manner to 
herself, and feared she had done herself harm with him; but the 
fascination he exercised over her was growing every hour more 
irresistible, and giving birth to a kind of desperate energy, 
prompting her to the wildest schemes for securing him at all 
costs. She learnt at length, that immediately after the func- 
tions of the day were concluded he had been taken to his 
house in Sir Reginald’s carriage, being so seriously unwell as 
to be unable to walk. More disturbed than ever by this intel- 
ligence, she could not quiet the excitement of her mind, but 
remained for some time pacing up and down the churchyard- 
walks. How could she conciliate the affections of the man 
whom she so ardently loved? Every day showed her more 
clearly that his heart must be closed against any woman not 
sincerely religious; and with all her confidence in her powers 
of acting, she was secretly afraid that her dissimulation was 
imperfect. He had never once addressed her in terms which 
implied a confidence in the genuineness of her religious sym- 
pathies. He was, it is true, very sparing in his conversation on 
any religious topics; but still, she had heard him speak to others 
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in a manner that he had never employed in conversing with 
herself. In her foolishness and ignorance she could hit upon 
no better device than that on which she had recently been 
acting. She would go on affecting a zeal for religion in the 
form of a zeal against vice, and a zeal against vice in the guise 
of a zeal against Father Basil. 

“Well,” she said to herself, ‘it’s of no use shilly-shally- 
ing. There’s nothing like a bold stroke for winning. It can 
do me no harm, and it must look well. I’ve no doubt this old 
man is a great villain; and this Father Jerome is such a sim- 
pleton, that I can turn him round my little finger. Besides, I 
don’t like this Father Basil: I don’t like those sanctimonious 
looks of his. I’ve not forgotten what he said to me one day 
when I had that long talk with him in the guest-room. He 
suspects me,—lI’m confident he does; and he doesn’t approve 
of my calling so often to see Father Jerome. It’s mere jea- 
lousy of the other’s popularity—I have not the least doubt of 
it; but I will be equal to him, after all.” 

And so, quickened by a fancied injury, Mrs. Ogleby pro- 
ceeded to put the finishing-stroke to her plans against the 
peace of a man who had literally never mentioned her name to 
any living person, and across whose thoughts, in truth, the 
recollection of her scarcely ever passed. A few minutes sufficed 
to bring Father Jerome down to the guest-room, in answer to 
her summons. When she began her artful conversation she 
had formed no distinct scheme of operations, nor did she fix 
to herself any precise boundary of falsehood or insinuation to 
which she would go and no further. Her excitement was so 
deep-seated, and her eagerness to attract Croft was so rapidly 
becoming reckless and mad, that all she could do was to go on 
and on, and leave it to circumstances to prompt her from step 
to step. 

The effect of her long conversation with Father Jerome 
was visible upon his countenance as he returned to the cloister. 
Self-importance, haste, irritation, and artificial zeal, combined 
to produce that peculiar look which indicates at once a vehe- 
mence of feeling and an instability of character. Hardl 
knowing what he meant to do, he walked into the library, 
and started as he saw the subject of his thoughts quietly 
seated and reading. He walked up and down the library, 
striving to decide what to do; but could not compose himself 
and settle on any definite method of acting. The more he 
walked the more restless he felt, and the more calm and com- 
posed seemed Father Basil. The sight of that pale and ema- 
ciated countenance, totally unmoved by his own ceaseless move- 
ments, began to irritate him beyond endurance, and wound him 
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up to a conviction that Father Basil was a very paragon of 
wickedness and hypocrisy. It had been a good habit with 
Father Jerome for some time always to say mentally a “ Hail 
Mary,” or utter some short ejaculation, before commencing 
any action beyond the ordinary routine. He had recently 
become careless as to this practice; but had not reproached 
himself for it, putting the neglect down to the supposed pres- 
sure of circumstances, which would not allow of time for the 
brief delay that would thus ensue. He now approached 
Father Basil, with hesitating steps but excited mind; and as 
he addressed himself to his self-imposed task of rebuke, he 
began mechanically to form ‘the sounds ‘‘ Hail Mary, full of 
grace,’ &c.; and fora moment he felt checked in his career of 
anger. But the angelical salutation was too pure for the very 
earthly mood of his: mind, and died away upon his lips before 
he.had whispered a dozen words. Scarcely knowing what he 
did, but burning with ill-directed zeal, he stood still before 
his brother religious, and addressed him 3 in a tone of startling 
loudness: 

‘* Father!” 

Father Basil looked up from his book, not a little confused 
at being thus spoken to by a man who seldom favoured him 
with any unnecessary conversation. The harsh and excited 
expression of Father Jerome’s face did not tend to reassure 
him, and he felt an overwhelming incursion of that nervous 
timidity which had long grown habitual to him. He made no 
reply, but gazed steadily in Father Jerome’s countenance ; for 
it was a characteristic of his, that however timid or nervous 
he was, he generally looked people in the face with a direct- 
ness and stedfastness that the boldest dispositions might have 
envied. 

Father Jerome felt suddenly taken aback, but he forced 
himself to go on: 

*“ Is it possible,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ that you can look me in 
the face in that way, when you know the scandal that has 
come upon us all through your lamentable conduct 2?” 

“ What scandal 2” said Father Basil, in a voice approaching 
to a whisper, so violent was the palpitation of his heart. 

“For shame !” eried the other. ‘Is it not enough that 
you have never been brought to confess your crime, but you 
must needs profess ignorance of the mischief you have done to 
religion and to your brothers in this house 2” 

Trembling, and scarcely able to speak from agitation, 
Father Basil stood like a statue, still looking fixedly in the 
countenance of his excited brother; so fixedly, indeed, that 
the latter began to feel almost confused by his gaze. 
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Why don’t you answer me?” he continued, getting 
more and more uncomfortable, with all his vehement anger. 
‘“‘‘You surely are guilty; you know you are. Your very look 
condemns you.”—(He felt while he said this that it was not 
the truth.)— If you are not, whois? Why don’t you ex- 
culpaté yourself, and save us all this shame and scandal ? 
Or why don’t you confess it, like a true penitent, and not 
go about for year after year wearing your sentence of con- 
demnation in your own looks and words ”’——(Again his con- 
science told him that he was misinterpreting the fact.)—Why 
do you look at me in that strange way, instead of answering 
what I ask you ¢ ? If you are not guilty, why do you act as 
if you were ?” 

‘What more can I say?” murmured Father Basil when 
his companion at length paused in his invectives. ‘ I have 
already said that I am ) wholly innocent, and that I am totaly 
ignorant of every thing in the whole affair.” 

‘Then how do you account for the circumstances that 
look so much against you ?” 

“I have already said all that I could say on the subject; 
and the only other account I can give is, by saying that it 
was through the inscrutable will of God that things appeared 
as they did appear.” 

“That is no answer to an argument,” retorted Father 
Jerome; but his heart smote him when he said so. 

“It ds an answer to a Christian mind,” replied Father 
Basil, gaining strength as the discussion advanced. ‘‘ Now 
that my hours are nearly over, why should 1 fear to say, that 
the only thing that has helped me to bear this dreadful cross 
has been my “confidence in’this inscrutable will of my God, 
who has chosen—yes, I say chosen—to lay this burden upon 
me. I cannot account completely for the circumstances that 
tell against me; that is, I can only give my own explanation 
of them ; I can prove nothing. But I can bow my head to 
His will, and I can kiss the hand that is laying the cross upon 
it. My dear brother, I am dying; I know it is so. The 
time must be close at hand; human nature will stand no 
more. You have said what you pleased to me; let me have 
my turn only fora moment. You desire to penetrate to the 
secrets of my heart, I have none to hide from you; and if 
you could search to its very depths, you would only learn 
that, with all the agony I have endured for years, I would not 
now lose the memory of one single throb of pain, nor would I 
exchange the peace which my God has given me in the midst 
of my ‘sufferings for the most spotless of reputations that 
mortal man ever enjoyed. And now, pardon me for speaking 
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of myself; it is the last time. My hour is come. Give me 
your arm, and help me to my cell. It cannot last much 
longer. Forgive me for all the scandal I have caused, either 
by my actual sins or by my foolishness; and when all is over, 
remember me and pray for me.” 

Father Jerome remained silent, for he was utterly con- 
founded. The manner of the other was so singularly unlike 
that of a hypocrite or a guilty man, that, in spite of all his 
anger, he was overpowered, and could say nothing. He then 
made one or two futile attempts at speaking; but felt more 
foolish and helpless than he had ever felt in his life before. 
He gave his arm to Father Basil in silence, and led him up- 
stairs; and by his request he fetched the Father Prior to him, 
and then went and sat down in his own cell. There he re- 
mained for some length of time—restless, irritated, and un- 
comfortable; at one moment convinced that Father Basil was 
only an accomplished deceiver, at another fancying that, after 
all, he might be a saint; now stung with vexation at the 
thought of the humiliation he might himself have to undergo 
in admitting the cruel injustice he had been guilty of, now 
touched with a conviction that, whatever was the truth, he 
himself had been actuated by a proud and fiery uncharitable- 
ness. His better thoughts were beginning to gain a victory, 
when he was hastily summoned to the bedside of the man he 
had so much injured. As he entered the little room, his eye 
lighted on the preparations for the giving of the Last Sacra- 
ments. On the bed lay the emaciated figure of the dying 
man, who, as soon as he caught sight of Father Jerome, 
stretched out his hand to him with a singular smile, which 
never left ‘his memory until his own dying day. He seized 
the extended hand, kissed it, and sank on his knees by the 
bed, unable to take any share in the holy rites of that awful 
hour. The rest, who knew how embittered his feelings had 
long grown on the subject of Father Basil, saw and respected 
his remorse; and it was only when it was evident that the 
last moment was actually coming, that some one touched his 
shoulder, and whispered, ‘‘ He is dying.”” He rose to his 
feet, watched the last breath, and tenderly closed the eyes 
of the departed. From that day Father Jeroine was never 
known to express a severe judgment on any human being. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
TIE WORLD AND THE CLOISTER. 


Tue day after Father Basil’s funeral, the younger of the 
two novice-brothers was closeted with his old friend Father 
Ambrose. 

‘¢ Well, my dear brother,” said the Father, as he entered 
the room, “ what’s the matter? [I hear that you have had 
permission from Father Benedict to have some conversation 
with me. And, to tell you the truth, ve been rather ex- 
pecting it for some little time.” 

The young man laughed, and said, “ Then, as you have 
discovered my wishes in this respect, perhaps you know also 
what I wanted to say. It will be very agreeable if you do; 
for I confess I feel somewhat foolish and uncomfortable now 
the time has come.” | 

‘* Come for what 2” asked the Father. 

‘ You won’t think me extremely silly, will you?” said 
Brother Cyril. 

‘¢ T shall think you very silly if you go on talking enig- 
mas. Well, well, Dll spare your feelings, and tell you what 
you wanted to say. You think you have no vocation. That’s 
it, is it not ?” : 

‘‘T fear it is so,” replied the novice. ‘‘ I hope you don’t 
think very badly of me for it.” 

* Well, now, what will you say,” rejoined the Father, 
“if I tell you that I never thought you had one 2?” 

Brother Cyril looked up, and stared with astonishment. 

‘Go on,” said the Father, scarcely able to keep his 
countenance, as the young man continued to stare without 
speaking. ‘* Why, the whole conversation seems to be on 
my side. I must expound for you again, must 1? You 
mean, I presume, to ask me why I advised you to come here 
and become a novice,” 

‘“‘ Exactly so.” 

‘‘For two reasons. First, I was not sure that I was 
right; I might have been wrong; one is often deceived by 
appearances. The system of the novitiate is instituted for 
the very purpose of ascertaining whether people have voca- 
tions or not; and I had no business to settle the matter dog- 
matically beforehand. If you had proved to have had a vo- 
cation, so much the better. That’s my first reason. My 
second is not very complimentary to yourself; but I’m sure 
you have at any rate learnt during your trial here to pocket 
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uncomplimentary sayings very meekly. I saw that you were 
bent upon making the-trial, and would not be convinced, or 
even moved, by any thing I ‘could say.” 

* But how much I enjoyed it at first,” said Brother 
Cyril inquiringly. 

‘© T beg your pardon,” said Father Ambrose; “‘ you en- 
joyed, not the reality of the religious life, but the idea of it. 
And the reverse is the case with your dear brother. He did 
not enjoy the idea of it, but he does the reality. Nature 
makes us love the idea; grace gives the love of the reality.” 

** But my brother did not like the reality at first.” 

‘* His nature did not like it, but his enlightened judgment 
understood it and approved it; and grace was with bim from 
the first, to form in him that true love of the reality without 
which no one can be monk, friar, Jesuit, or nun.” 

‘¢ And don’t you think very ill of me for not having grace 
to love what is so essentially better than a life in the world 2” 

‘* Do you think ill of me because I am not as handsome as 
the Apollo, and am not as great a poet as Shakespeare ?” 

Brother Cyril laughed outright. 

‘I’m delighted to see you laugh heartily once more,” said 
Father Ambrose. 

‘¢ What do you mean ?” asked the young man. 

‘* I mean, that for some months past—ever since you began, 
as I saw, to find out that you were not in your element—yon 
have never, at least in my hearing, laughed heartily and simply, 
as you used to laugh. Why, my dear brother, a merry ring- 
ing laugh is a sign that a novice is going on just as he ought.” 

“But surely, Father Ambrose,” observed Brother Cyril, 
‘it is much better in itself to be a religious than a secular.” 

‘‘ True, quite true,” said the Father; ‘‘ but we must re- 
member that these things are entirely in the hands of God, 
who gives different graces to different persons. Why He does 
this is of course a mystery. Our business is to ascertain the 
will of God in our own particular case, and, having ascer- 
tained it, to doit. In my opinion, God is not calling you to 
the same state of life that He has called me; but it is for us 
to acquiesce and rejoice in His will, whatever it is. I shall not 
have the happiness of loving you as a brother-religious, but | 
shall have the happiness of loving you as a brother-Chiristian. 
And I feel confident that you will be all the better Christian 
in the world than you would have been if you had not made 
the trial of the novitiate.” 

‘But can a man save his soul as easily in the world as in 
the cloister ?” 

‘¢ That is a question which must be explained before it 1s 
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answered. Viewing the subject broadly and absolutely, No; 
viewing it in your case, Yes. I certainly hold—indeed, I am 
sure—that a larger proportion of religious are saved than of 
people in the world. So far, then, treating it as a question of 
statistics, or numerical probabilities, it is harder to go to hea- 
ven from the world than from the cloister. But when you 
come to each individual Christian, 1t is undoubted that each 
will be saved best in that particular mode of life to which the 
unfathomable wisdom of God calls him. Therefore, as you 
have no vocation, you will be saved best in the world. At the 
same time, do let me warn you against.a deception which does 
some good Christians an immense amount of harm. Because 
their vocation is to be in the world, they fancy that the world 
is not in its nature as hurtful to them personally as 1t is to 
those who are called to the cloister. If we finally decide that 
you have no vocation here, I shall say to you, with all my heart 
and conscience, ‘ God speed you;’ but I shall say, Beware of 
giving the world your heart, as anxiously as you would fly from 
the temptation if you never stirred beyond these walls. And 
now I must leave you. Is any thing settled as to the time of 
your final decision ?” 

“No, nothing,” said the novice; “I leave it to my di- 
rector.” 

‘Quite right,” said Father Ambrose. “* And now, good- 
bye, and God bless you.” 

The young man knelt to receive the Father’s blessing; and 
returned to his cell with his mind relieved, and at the :same 
time with a more calm and satisfied faith in the goodness and 
power of God than he had ever before possessed. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
DISCLOSURES. 


White these things were going on at St. Oswald’s, the affairs 
of the Somerset family and their guest were by no ineans at a 
standstill. 

‘‘ Mary,” said the baronet one morning to his .daughter, 
after summoning her with a stately air to his own room,“ you 
will receive a visitor in the course of the day.” 

‘* Indeed!” replied Miss Somerset. 

_ “ Yes,” said her father, “‘ Lord Pangbourne proposes to do 
himself the honour of waiting upon you. His lordship does not 
State the purpose of his visit in the note in which:he announces 
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it; but he requests me to allow him the favour of an interview 
with yourself. Of course I—I— there can be no doubt as to 
his object; and I trust you will receive his lordship in a man- 
ner due to his position in society, and in a manner due to 
yourself as my daughter and a Somerset.” 

** My dear father,” said Mary, ‘let me be frank with you. 
If the tiresome viscount is coming to ask me to marry him, as 
you seem to imply, you must not be disappointed if I decline 
the honour of his hand.” 

** May I ask,” said the baronet, ‘“ what grounds you can 
have for refusing so eligible an offer 2” 

*‘ Certainly, papa, if you will tell me what grounds I have 
for accepting the man.” 

* Really, Mary,” rejoined Sir Reginald, “ the tone of your 
language is most unbecoming towards an individual so—so— 
in every way worthy, noble, and wealthy.” 

“‘ My dear papa,” cried his daughter, “I know you have 
my happiness at heart; be pleased therefore to remember that 
it is I, and not you, whom Lord Pangbourne wants to marry. 
The question therefore is, Do J like him? Frankly, then, I 
do not. I would as soon marry a parliamentary blue-book, or 
a dictionary of references. His lordship’s conversation always 
reminds me of a shower of pebbles. I positively feel bruised 
before he has talked a quarter of an hour to me.” 

** I don’t understand you,” said the baronet; and he cer- 
tainly spoke the truth; for he had about as much capacity for 
relishing metaphors, especially when launched against a peer 
of the realm, as he had for calculating the longitude. Sir 
Reginald’s heart, however, was not very firmly set upon his 
daughter’s marrying the terribly well-informed viscount in 
question. Jor, in the first place, he was only a viscount; 
secondly, his family was but recently ennobled; thirdly, the 
baronet considered that, in the present state of the matrimo- 
nial market, the daughter of Sir Reginald Somerset, with a 
dowry of seven or eight thousand a year, might marry an earl 
with a pedigree two yards long at the very least. He was, 
accordingly, only a little displeased at the freedom of Miss 
Somerset’s remarks, and contented himself with insisting upon 
her treating her suitor with due decorum and etiquette. 

The appointed hour came, the visit was paid, and the ba- 
ronet heard the viscount ride away without any request for an 
interview with himself. He saw that he had prosecuted his 
suit in vain; but he digested his mortification without diffi- 
culty, and retired to his picture-gallery to console himself with 
the contemplation of the ancestral glories of his house. 

His daughter meanwhile ran up to her mother’s room, 
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and threw herself into her mother’s arms, declaring that she 
knew not whether to laugh or cry. 

Oh!” she exclaimed, ‘‘I had no idea what a trying thing 
it would be. And yet, the man is such a pompous simpleton, 
I could scarcely preserve my gravity.” 

‘Why, my dear,” cried Lady Somerset, “‘do you mean 
that you really were half-inclined to accept Lord Pangbourne, 
after al] ?” 

“ Accept him!” echoed Mary. ‘‘ Why, mamma, who would 
accept a man that discussed the average of matrimonial hap- 
piness, as he called it, in the very act of making a proposal ? 
Oh, you should have seen him performing the ceremony. 
There he sat, for all the world as if he was making a speech 
in a committee-room, marking off the divisions of his subject 
on the fingers of his left hand. Then, when I told him I did 
not feel towards him in a way that would justify me in marry- 
ing him, he broke out into a.disquisition on the various kinds 
of love, and grew so intolerably metaphysical, that I could 
scarcely keep from yawning. On the whole, I should say he 
has gone away more utterly surprised than he ever was in his 
life before. That any body should refuse a man of his acquire- 
ments seemed to him a thing inconceivable.” 

The very next morning found the baronet again closeted 
with his daughter, and in a very different frame of mind. For 
the first time in her recollection he addressed her in a tone of 
self-reproach and affectionate sorrow. 

«My dear child,” said Sir Reginald, taking her hand, as he 
drew his chair close to where she sat, ‘‘ I have sad news to 
communicate to you.” 

Her heart beat violently with some vague and indescrib- 
able fear. 

* Mary,” continued he, “‘ you are a beggar—a pauper.” 

Had the baronet been given to joking, his daughter would 
have laughed outright; as it was she only felt wonderfully re- 
lieved, and replied : 

‘* What do you mean, papa? Are we all ruined 2” 

“Not so, my dear,” said he; ‘‘ I am not, but you are. 
You know the state of your affairs. The fortune which you 
inherited from your aunt—somewhere about a hundred thou- 
sand pounds, and with which I hoped you would have made a 
match worthy of the Somersets—is gone ; every farthing of it 
1s gone.” 

‘‘ But, papa, there is Burleigh—at least what is not en- 
tailed. You need not think me quite destitute while that 
remains; unless, indeed,” she added with a smile, ‘‘ you mean 
to cut me off with a shilling.” 
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** Every acre that is not entailed is mortgaged, I am sorry 
to tell you, Mary; and if I were to die to-morrow, you would 
not have sixpence in the world.” 

And the proud old man could scarcely restrain his tears. 

** Well, papa,” said his daughter, forcing a laugh, “ * what 
is not is not,’ as Lord Pangbourne wisely informed me yester- 
day, by way of parenthesis, when I told him that I had no par- 
ticular regard for him. Ifmy fortune is gone, it is gone. And 
it is: very fortunate that I refused this viscount as I did, other- 
wise he would have thought himself taken in. But you have 
not. told me how it has all disappeared.” 

“ Why, the thing seems to have happened through the dis- 
appearance of a letter, which I ought to have received, and 
which I did not receive. You remember that the whole of 
your fortune was lately invested in one of these Cornish 
mines, whicl: gave double the mterest of the funds. Well, 
after the money was transferred to Sharp’s hands—you remem- 
ber he is the lawyer that managed it for us—but before he 
had actually purchased and paid for the shares for you, it 
seems he wrote me a confidential letter, telling me that he had 
reason to suspect the soundness of the investment, and stating 
that, notwithstanding my previous instructions and your au- 
thority, he should not act unti] I wrote to him renewing, my 
original instructions. At the same time, as he knew I was 
just then very busy, and never like writing unnecessary letters, 
he stated, that if he did not hear from me he should consider 
himself bound to purchase the shares as intended, especially 
as an excellent opportunity offered, which might not again 
occur. ‘This letter I never received. ‘The consequence was, 
he bought.the shares; and now the whole concern has come 
to the dogs with a crash, and you have lost every farthing you 
have in the world.” 

Never before had Sir Reginald made so long a speech in 
so straightforward a way, and seldom had he shown so much 
sincere emotion as he now displayed. Every possible inquiry 
was made in all quarters as to the cause of the loss of the 
letter. No clue was given; for the only person who could 
have given it was too well practised in hypocrisy to betray her- 
self. Nor, indeed, did the magnitude of the mischief she had 
caused produce the slightest remorse in Mrs. Ogleby’s breast. 
When she had destroyed the letter in question, she had been 
so much excited that she had scarcely given her mind to con- 
template its results; but now that the subject was brought 
forward, she remembered quite enough to be convinced that 
the lost letter was the identical epistle which she had stolen, 
opened, and then burnt. And as no human being had been a 
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witness to the theft, she cared nothing for what she had done. 
As to the injury she had inflicted on Miss Somerset, her feel- 
ings towards that young lady were already so deeply embittered, 
that compassion for her was the last emotion that would have 
entered her mind. ° 

At present, too, her utmost.energies were taxed to carry 
her through with her schemes upon Mr. Croft. From one 
cause or another, she had not been able to see him since the. 
day when she had so practised on the pride and folly of Fa- 
ther Jerome as to work him up to that attack on Father Basil. 
which had virtually stabbed the pcor Father to the heart. That 
tragedy had disconcerted her not a little; but she still cherished 
the idea of letting Croft know that Father Jerome’s zeal, un-. 
fortunate as had been its consequences, had been prompted by 
herself; though, at the same time, she intended to give a sort. 
of dramatic effect to the whole by claiming for herself the rdle 
of an instrument in the hands of Providence for punishing the 
guilty. ‘Fhat Father Basil was guilty she felt assured; and 
that Croft believed him guilty, and had a personal interest in 
seeing him duly punished, she felt equally sure. Her part, 
therefore, seemed clear; and all she was anxious about was 
the amount of feminine sensibility and sympathy for the suf- 
fering which she should assume in discussing the subject with 
Mr. Croft himself. 

Her impatience at length grew uncontrollable, and she re- 
solved to call upon him under the pretence of wishing to con- 
suit him on some legal business. She walked over accordingly 
to his house, and sent in her card. An answer was speedily 
brought her to the effect that he was very unwell, and un-. 
able to see any one on business-matters. But Mrs. Ogleby 
was not thus to be put off. She sent in. another message, 
alleging that her affairs were of the utmost importance and 
would not bear delay, and. that she would detain Mr. Croft for 
a few minutes only. The servant found Croft lying on a sofa, 
evidently very seriously ill, and frightfully restless. 

* T cannot see her,” said he, on receiving her second mes- 
sage. ‘* It’s impossible ;—but stay,” he added, “ send her up.” 
Then he murmured to himself, ‘“‘ Who am I, that I should 
refuse to listen to the affairs and entreaties of any one? My 
God, when shall I find rest? .Oh, if I could but doit! And 
oe this horrible end of it all! It maddens me to think: 
of it!” 

Mrs. Ogleby soon entered the room; and started. when she 
saw his looks. She would have come up and shaken his hand, 
and, in truth, she could scarcely restrain herself; but. he 
motioned her to a chair, and begged her to state in what way 
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he could serve her. She took some letters from her bag, and 
turned them over and over again. 

‘©Oh,” she exclaimed, ‘‘I have left the letter at home 
after all. I have been so nervous, Mr. Croft, after hearing of 
this sad affair at the monastery, that I hardly know what I do. 
It seems so shocking, too, to think that I should have been 
opening my mind to Father Jerome about that old man’s 
wickedness just before it happened.” 

All this she said while she was apparently renewing her 
search among her papers. But when she finished speaking, 
she looked up, and was terrified at perceiving that Croft’s eyes 
were fixed upon her with a look whose meaning she could not 
interpret, but which seemed to read her very soul. 

“¢ Mrs. Ogleby,” he at length said, hoarsely and feebly, “I 
have a question to ask you. I did not intend to have put it; 
but your words are so strange, and at the same time fall in so 
singularly with the report I have heard, that I must do so, and 
without apology. Will you be good enough to tell me whether 
it is true or not, that you have been instigating one of the 
fathers at St. Oswald’s—Father Jerome by name—to seek 
the expulsion of Father Basil, who is recently dead, from the 
monastery? Stop!” added he, as she seemed about to speak, 
“hear me out. Is it also true or not, that in so doing you 
mentioned me as a person who was scandalised by the pre- 
sence and ministrations of a man who laboured under the 
imputation of a great crime? Did you also state, in parti- 
cular, that on one or more occasions I'have been heard to 
express my belief that Father Basil was a hypocrite and in- 
famous ?” 

He paused. Mrs. Ogleby trembled violently ; but at length 
gasped out a reply. 

«Why do you ask me all this, Mr. Croft? What can be 
the meaning of these extraordinary questions ?” 

‘“The meaning,” he said sternly, ‘is this, that Father 
Basil’s life was embittered, and his death was hastened, by the 
reproaches that were addressed to him by Father Jerome; 
and that if it was you who instigated the latter to his un- 
justifiable conduct, you were, in a certain sense, the cause of 
Father Basil’s death.” 

“ But, Mr. Croft,” cried Mrs. Ogleby, becoming more and 
more alarmed, “what have I done? Was not Father Basil 
a very wicked man? It is very shocking, I know, very shock- 
ing indeed; but did not he really deserve some very severe 
punishment? Is not death the legal punishment of murder ?” 

Scearcely had she uttered the words, when he sprang from 
the sofa like one stung by a scorpion. 
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‘¢ Woman!” he cried aloud, *‘ you have done me deadlier 
injury than my bitterest enemy could have invented. I had 
rather you had taken a knife and plunged it in my heart.” 

She cowered before him in dismay and terror; and as he 
was about to speak again, the door opened, and Father Am- 
brose entered the room. 

‘‘ Good heavens!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ what is this? Shall I 
go? Your servant told me you expected me, and desired me 
to come up to you. Speak, Croft! are you ill? Good God, 
what is it, Mrs. Ogleby ?” and he supported Croft, who was 
falling to the ground exhausted, and led him to the sofa. 

‘‘ Bid her go,” whispered Croft in the Father's ear. 

The words reached Mrs. Ogleby, and she exclaimed— 

‘For God’s sake don’t drive me away. I will do any 
thing you tell me. Swear me to secrecy, if you like; I will 
swear any thing, or do any thing; but for mercy’s sake don’t 
send me away without explaining this dreadful mystery.” 

There was no acting on Mrs. Ogleby’s part now; and as 
she stood with her hands clasped before Croft, there was some- 
thing so intensely beseeching and humble in her countenance: 
that he was touched with pity for her. He made no reply, 
however, but sat looking at her like one bewildered, Father 
Ambrose then spoke : 

‘Tam completely in the dark as to the meaning of all this ; 
but you must allow me to ask what possible right you can 
have to intrude on Mr. Croft’s privacy when he is ill, and 
wishes you to leave him 2” 

‘Oh, Father Ambrose,” cried she, ‘have pity on me. 
You do not know all. You know nothing of why I am here. 
Oh, what ain I saying? I am going wild with desperation.” 

‘What does she mean?” exclaimed the Father, turning to 
Croft. ‘ Did she come here by your desire, or what is it ?” 

‘‘No! no! no!” cried Mrs. Ogleby, for once in her life 
endeavouring to shield another person from a false imputa- 
tion; ‘I came here of my own accord; but I little knew 
what I was coming to hear from his lips. Look! look! 
Father Ambrose, he is dying; hold him up!” she exclaimed, 
as Croft appeared to be swooning away; “let me hold him. 
Oh, that my tongue had been cut from my mouth before I did 
this fatal work !” 

And she threw herself on her knees before the fainting 
man, and, seizing his hands, began rubbing them with a wild 
tenderness that took off Father Ambrose’s attention from 
Croft himself. At length a light seemed to dawn upon him, 
and he muttered to himself, “ Is it possible? is it possible ?” 

Just then Croft began to revive, and finding his hands 
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between Mrs. Ogleby’s, drew them violently away from her, 
with such a gesture of horror and disgust as made the poor 
woman almost sink back on the floor, and wrung from her an 
exclamation of anguish. 

_ “My dear friend,” said Father Ambrose to Croft, ‘ do 
let me entreat you to control yourself. What has this lady 
done that so distresses and irritates you? For heaven's sake 
explain the mystery.” . 

** What has she done!” echoed Croft; ‘‘she has slain the 
man whose life was dearer to me than my own. She has 
robbed me of all possibility of accomplishing that hope which 
alone has made life endurable to me for a moment. She has 
come.an avenging devil to drive my misery deeper and deeper 
into my heart. But why do I say this? O my God, it is 
Thy hand! ‘This miserable woman—yes, I see it !—this miser- 
able woman brings Thy last call to me. Why should I longer 
delay? While [ have lingered and sought peace from my own 
devices, he has died, and reparation is now impossible. O, 
spare me! spare me! [| will doit at last! But that woman 
must go. I must speak to you alone.” 

Father Ambrose saw that it was no occasion for trifling, 
and he accordingly suggested to Mrs. Ogleby the necessity for 
her departure in a manner which insured her obedience. He 
also followed her from the room, and did not return to Croft 
till she had left the house. He found Croft, to a certain ex- 
tent, externally calmed, but still labouring under an intense 
excitement of mind. 

‘‘T may as well tell you the chief part of what I have to 
say,” he began, “merely as one friend to another; and leave 
you to judge how much or how little you must make public 
of it. Sit down on that chair, and listen. Father Basil,” he 
continued, “ was not guilty of the death of the Italian. It was 
I who killed him. His blood is on my head; and now the 
blood of the innocent man who is just dead is also on my 
head.” 

Exhausted by the immense effort he had been making, 
Croft was for some time unable to go on. The Father watched 
him in silent sadness and pity. At length he resumed: 

“I did not intend to kill him. I met him accidentally, 
and he provoked me by his insulting language against all L 
held most dear. The man was a deeply-dyed villain, I be- 
lieve ; but it was not for me to return his insults with passion 
and reproaches. It ended in a blow which I gave him with 
a heavy stick, which felled him to the ground;,and when 1 
stooped to raised him, I found he was dying. The blow had 
fallen upon his temple; he had been drinking, and his brain 
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was in a most excited condition; and,. to my indescribable 
horror, in a few minutes he was dead.” 

Again he paused, and rested to gather ‘strength to :con- 
tinue. 

‘The whole weight of the charge that would ‘lie against 
me instantly flashed on my mind. IfI confessed to having 
struck the blow, there was no proof that I-had not intended 
murder. My only chance was to drag the body away, and 
hide it as well as I could, and to say nothing of what had oc- 
curred. I did-not ‘notice that a rosary which I carried about 
me had fallen out from my pocket on the spot where I left 
the body; and this it was which told against poor Father 
Basil, as it was supposed that the rosary had belonged to him. 
The rosary had, in fact, been given to me by him; and this 
little circumstance apparently added to the black-heartedness 
with which I suffered him to bear the imputation of being 
the murderer. 

‘Tt was miserable enough to have killed a fellow-creature 
unintentionally; but my great misery began when I yielded 
to the devil’s temptation not to confess it. My conscience 
bade me go instantly to a priest; but I shrank from the avowal. 
I felt that I could not prove that I had not meant murder; 
but even without that, the dread of confessing what was so 
openly in violation of the Christian character kept me silent. 
I put off going, and put it off again; till at last I sank into 
that state that I had almost forgotten what I was doing. 
Meanwhile the charge was being fastened ‘on Father Basil, 
and I began to feel the numbing influence of my violation of 
my duty. I was horror-struck at finding him thought guilty 
of-my crime; but every day the meshes that held me in grew 
tighter and tighter, and from that day to this I have never 
knelt in the confessional. Truly my life has been a hell upon 
earth. 

‘* Then I took to trying to gain peace by means of austeri- 
ties of the severest kind; and when I found that they were in- 
juring my health and were sowing the seeds of mortal disease, 
I took a kind of maddened pleasure in thus punishing myself 
in my own way, blindly fancying that God would accept this 
in place of that repentance and obedience which He Himself 
had enjoined. Ihave spent five-sixths of my income on the 
poor and in offerings to the Church. Night and day have I 
tended the sick and laboured for the suffering; but the more 
I have done, the more miserable I have grown. And my 
greatest misery has been when [ have been in the immediate 
presence of Him whose Blood I felt that I was shedding afresh. 
I could not dare to come near the altar when the Blessed 
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Sacrament was there. When Jesus has approached me, espe- 
cially when borne in the hands of that innocent man who was 
suffering for my crime, more than once I have been driven to 
perfect frenzy, and felt as if I must die upon the spot. O 
my God! what have I done to Thee? Why have I hardened 
myself against Thee 2” 

Father Ambrose now gently took the unhappy man’s hand, 
pressed it, striving hard to repress the tears that he felt ready 
to overflow. ‘Then, without saying a word, he took from his 
own person a small crucifix, laid it on-a table, and placed a 
chair by its side. Croft arose, knelt, forgot the friend in the 
Father, and through the Father poured forth his burdened 
soul to the eternal Father in heaven. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
CONCLUSION. 


WueEn Mrs. Ogleby returned to Burleigh, her reception was 
not exactly what she had been hitherto accustomed to. It 
so happened that Sir Reginald Somerset was in the habit of 
keeping a diary, in which he briefly but magniloquently noted 
down the events of each day as it passed. The baronet had at 
times perused with profound interest the illustrations of the 
family economy and private life of great people of former 
times, which the labours of antiquaries have occasionally 
given to the world, drawn from their household-books and 
divers similar private memoranda. And it was partly in the 
hope that some such happy lot might one day befall his own 
journals, that he diligently set down all the small events of 
Burleigh Manor, and the incidents that befell himself. Any 
thing that happens to a Somerset, he was wont to say to his 
wife, must be worth recording ; and on this principle he sedu- 
lously acted. 

Now when Mr. Sharp, the solicitor before mentioned, 
learned from Sir Reginald that he had never received the 
letter he had written, warning him of the insecurity of the 
proposed investment of Miss Somerset’s fortune, it was but 
natural that he should institute rigid inquiries in order to ac- 
count for so disagreeable an occurrence. The result of his in- 
vestigations was, that he was morally convinced that the letter 
had been posted, and had not been lost in the post. And he 
entreated Sir Reginald to institute similar inquiries among his 
own household. In doing this, Sir Reginald of course had im- 
mediate recourse to his diary, to ascertain whether any thing 
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remarkable had happened on the day that the letter ought to 
have reached him. Assisted by the suggestions of his daugh- 
ter, and by an entry in the said journal, he soon remembered 
that he had been summoned from the room when the letters 
were received by his gamekeeper, and that Mrs. Ogleby had 
had the first inspection of the letters. Upon the establishment 
of this point, it suddenly struck him that he had undoubtedly 
seen letters addressed to Mrs. Ogleby in a handwriting very 
like that of Mr. Sharp; and after some difficulty he was per- 
suaded by his daughter to write to Mr. Sharp a letter in 
which it should be incidentally mentioned that a lady of the 
name of Ogleby was staying at Burleigh. A reply was re- 
ceived by return of post, conveying, in the plainest terms, the 
opinion of Mr. Sharp, that the said Mrs. Ogleby was a very 
suspicious personage, and not what she professed herself to be. 
This lettér came the very day that the events related in the 
last chapter took place; and while Mrs. Ogleby was engaged 
at Croft’s, Miss Somerset and her father were engaged in 
coming to some decision as to what was to be done. 

When, accordingly, Mrs. Ogleby reached Burleigh, she 
received a request from Mary that she would oblige her with 
a few minutes’ conversation in private. Shaken as her nerves 
were by the scene she had just witnessed, she was unable to 
control the feelings of alarm with which she heard this mes- 
sage, and she proceeded to meet Miss Somerset with no slight 
trepidation. She sat down, and endeavoured to open the in- 
terview in a lively strain, but signally failed. 

‘You are acquainted with Mr. Sharp of , I believe,” 
said Mary, paying no heed to Mrs. Ogleby’s remarks, and 
fixing her eyes upon her with a most unpleasant steadiness. 

Mrs. Ogleby was convinced that her hour was come; but 
she had no idea of yielding without a struggle. 

“‘T am,” she said; ‘“‘ he is a man whom my family have 
occasionally employed. I believe he is a good sort of man 
at bottom, but rather credulous; and my father was obliged 
to cease employing him; and I know he did not soon forget 
it, and bears us malice in consequence.” 

‘‘ Indeed!” remarked Miss Somerset. ‘ You will ex- 
cuse the minuteness of my questions, Mrs. Ogleby, for an 
event has occurred which makes them necessary for your sake 
as well as ours, Have you ever received any letters from this 
Mr. Sharp during your visit here 2” 

‘* Yes, one or two on little matters of business.” 

“ Did you happen to notice whether any letters came for 
my father, addressed in Mr. Sharp’s handwriting, on the day 
when you looked over the letters by yourself 2” 
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And Mary’s gaze became so very fixed and disagreeable, 
that Mrs. Ogleby could scarcely restrain her inclination to 
rush from the room. She: hesitated, said she thought not, 
and then that she thought there were; and finally broke out 
into a feigned. passion of virtuous indignation, and declaring 
that she would not be insulted by such questions, left Miss 
Somerset to her meditations. 

The same day, when dinner-time came, Mrs. Ogleby was 
not to be found. All that could be learnt respecting her 
was, that she had gone out walking, and no one had seen 
her return. The: following morning brought an extremely 
cool: and'impertinent note from her to Sir Reginald, desiring 
him to send her luggage—which was. discovered all packed in 
her: bedroom—to. an address which she gave; and stating that 
Miss Somerset’s insulting language had been such that she 
could. endure: it no longer. What finally became of Mrs. 
Ogleby the Somerset family never knew. But they had the 
satisfaction of knowing that she contrived to spread reports 
concerning them of the most annoying description; and, in 
particular, that it was generally supposed that the loss of Miss 
Somerset's: large: fortune had been. caused by the gambling 
propensities of her father, and that she herself was dying for 
leve of Lord Pangbourne, whom she had attempted to. in- 
veigle into a marriage under the pretence that she was still a 
wealthy heiress. 

Great was the amazement produced at Burleigh and in 
the neighbourhood when Croft's story was at length made 
known. Dozens of wiseacres immediately protested! that they 
had suspected as much all: along ;. and of those who had been 
the foremost in. maintaining’ the guilt of Father Basil, more 
than one was for instigating immediate legal proceedings 
against Croft for the death.of Bertini. ‘They migiit possibly 
have carried their threats into execution, but for the fact that 
in a short time Croft was understood to have: left England. 
Father Ambrose was of. opinion that his probable destina- 
tion would be some religious house observing a rule of 
the severest kind. He was clearly a man of extraordinary 
strength of character; and it was not likely that he would 
ever have found life in the world at all tolerable. The mor- 
tifications he. had practised in his vain hope of gaining peace 
of conscience were terrible. The recent marked advance of 
disease in his constitution had, to a great extent, resulted 
from his practice of wearing a sharp iron belt round his 
waist, which had caused a continual irritation, fostered by the 
misery of his mind, and would ultimately have brought on 
consumption. The agonies he had endured from this cause 
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had been frightful; and Father Ambrose recollected how, on 
one occasion, when he had attempted to hold him up when 
falling, the touch of his arm had manifestly caused a paroxysm 
of pain absolutely unbearable. For such a character as this, 
the austerities of a severe religious rule, when undergone as a 
matter of obedience, and with a conscience reconciled to God, 
were almost a necessity; and no one at St. Oswald’s was sur- 
prised when it was known that Croft was hidden from the 
world and would never more appear in it. 

In making the arrangements which had been required 
with Sir Reginald, consequent on his giving up his agency, 
Croft had become acquainted with the loss of Miss Somerset’s 
fortune; and fancying that possibly he might have prevented 
it, had his mind not been preoccupied with his own wretched- 
ness, he made up his mind to convey to her his own claims 
on the Burleigh property for money lent to her father. But 
when he came ‘to talk it over with Father Ambrose, as a 
friend of the Somersets, he found him convinced that the 
baronet’s pride would never tolerate such an arrangement, at 
least during Croft’s lifetime. 

Well, what shall I do with it?” inquired Croft. “I 
shall certainly dispose of the bulk of what I. have, which is 
much less than is supposed, before I go; and I wish to give 
it to somebody who wants it.” 

‘‘ Give it to our ex-novice, young Longford,” said‘ the 
Father. ‘‘ You know he has no vocation, and has just gone 
back to his mother; and he’s a fine young fellow, who will 
make a good man of the world, though he would never have 
made a religious like his brother. I can’t say more, with- 
out a breach of confidence; but if you really want my advice, 
this is what I would suggest.” 

Croft was not without certain shrewd suspicions as to the 
reasons which induced Father Ambrose to make this propo- 
sition to him; for he had observed more of what went on at 
Burleigh than people gave him credit for; and, after a-little 
more discussion, he agreed to the proposal. 

A year passed away, and the stately rooms of Burleigh 
Manor were enlivened with the preparations for a wedding. 
From the day when Sir Reginald learnt that his own eager- 
ness to increase his daughter's fortune had caused the loss of 
it all, he had been slowly acquiring a habit of allowing her 
to be happy in her own way, and was fast coming to believe 
it within the limits of possibility that the head of the Somer- 
set family could make a mistake. | 

When the younger Longford left St. Oswald’s, he began 
gradually to resume his old custom. of visiting at Burleigh; 
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and though nothing whatever was said on the subject, it was 
clear to every one that the baronet suspected an attachment 
between that young gentleman and his daughter Mary. He 
had ascertained by sundry crafty, and as he fancied unob- 
served inquiries, that Longford’s worldly possessions would 
ultimately—especially now that his elder brother had left the 
world—be respectable; and the fact that he was become the 
possessor of claims to a certain portion of Burleigh, gave him 
an importance in the eyes of the baronet of no mean weight. 
The end of it all was, that before the year was over he 
yielded his consent to the marriage in terms which might 
have suited the matrimonial negotiations of an emperor. 

The elder Longford had been professed long before the 
marriage of his brother came about. The course of his 
novitiate was uniform from the beginning to the end. As 
it drew towards its close, for a short time every difficulty he 
had felt seemed to rise up again before him more alarmingly 
than ever. The more frightening, however, they seemed to 
the imagination, the more intense became that indescribable 
longing to consecrate himself to the religious life, of which 
he had all along been conscious. Before the day for taking 
the vows every doubt and fear had vanished; and on the 
morning of his profession his mother herself was finally and 
fully reconciled to what he was doing, by the sight of the 
serene joy and silent happiness which his countenance and 
voice displayed. 

‘© After all,” she exclaimed, when the ceremonial was over, 
‘‘ T suppose it really zs the better part that he has chosen.” 

On the day of her younger son’s wedding she shed no 
tears, and was right well pleased and happy; but her memory 
recurred to the day when she had seen her elder boy kneeling 
before the Father Superior, and heard the irrevocable vows 
proceed from his lips; and she decided that throughout her 
life it would supply the sweeter memories to her mother’s 
heart. 


Kebtelos. 
MEDLEVAL HYMNS. 


Hymni Latini Medii Avvi ; e codd. Mss. edidit et aunota- 
tionibus illustravit F. Jos. Mone, Archivii Carlsruhensis 
prefectus. 3 tom. Friburgii Brisgovie, sumpt. Herder. 


In these degenerate days we appropriate the name of “ siren” 
to any young lady of captivating voice and bewitching coun- 
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tenance who employs her skill and her smiles in weaving 
meshes round the hearts of susceptible young men. This is, 
however, .by no means the idea which old Homer gives us 
of them. Modern young men would call his sirens ‘ blues.” 
It was not, as Cicero remarks, by the sweetness of their 
voices, or by the novelty and variety of their melody, that 
they charmed the sailors who came within ear-shot, and in- 
veigled them to their destruction; but by the profession of 
wisdom, and by working on the innate desire of knowing. 
‘* Stop,” they sang to Ulysses, ‘‘ stop thy ship, and listen to 
our voice; for never did any one sail by without first listening 
to our sweet music; then he goes away delighted, and know- 
ing more than he did; for we know all things.” (Odyss. p'. 
184.) For it is true that the first beauty of which the infant 
soul, whether of the child, or of the man in early stages of 
civilisation, becomes enamoured is knowledge. Her first love 
is science ; her first lust is for the fair fruit that will make her 
wise ; her first poetry is the word of teaching and revelation. 
The Muse, now reckoned to be the power that presides over 
the fine arts and the beautiful, was originally, as Homer tells 
us, ** the science of good and evil;” a science which afterwards 
came to be called divination. At first the Muse, with her car- 
mina and incantations, was the power of divining the meaning 
of auspices and signs. This was, as Vico shows, the beginning 
of knowledge in all nations, and amounted to an inquiry into 
the nature and action of God under the attribute of Provi- 
dence. To divine was to know the essence and character of 
this providence ; and the first masters of the science were called 
indifferently poets or creators, and vates or prophets. 

It would be curious to trace the steps by which the name 
poetry” gradually passed from the substance to the form, till 
we now estimate the Muse rather by her feet than by her 
head, rather by rhyme (and rhythm) than by reason. Suffice 
it here to say, that the knowledge which primitive man seeks 
is rather what we should even still call a poetical knowledge 
than the statistical, mathematical, and analytical accounts 
of things with which we now cram our brains. In those 
days the end of knowledge was to form, or inform, the soul; 
now, it is to give the hands power to form, to transform, and 
to use matter. Words have power over the soul, though they 
have none over the body; and while the soul is the great ob- 
ject of all science, the verbal form of the science is most im- 
portant. The choice and the disposition of the words is the 
chief element of the virtue of the formula which has to affect 
the mind and the soul; whereas the form of words which has 
to convey intelligence of the facts of physical science is of very 
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little consequence, except that the more tabular and mathe- 
matical it can be made, the clearer and more available will it 
be found to be. To speak to the heart, words must have 
‘some of the elements of poetry ; to speak to that reason which 
‘is the mere extension and development of our senses, the more 
words are stripped of all poetical character, the fitter they will 
be for their purpose. 

Now religion tends ta produce that state of the several 
faculties of the soul which makes it a true image of God; it 
is the science which teaches the soul to contemplate God as 
reflected and imaged forth in its own internal mirror. It is, 
then, the highest and most universal subject for all poetry; 
for the great aim of religious utterance is to charm forth and 
to draw out from the depths of our soul those characteristics 
which serve to make it a true resemblance and an accurate 
mirror of the divine nature; and it is just these very charac- 
teristics of the soul which are its organs for the perception of 
the beautiful and sublime. "When our deepest faculties first 
waken and rouse themselves, when our ideas of. power, of 
wisdom. of goodness, and of mystery first crop out from the 
material life of childhood, poetry and religion are at once born 
in the soul. Then we feel that the mere enumeration of the 
attributes of God is the most heart-stirring poetry. Thus 
Mr. Froude somewhere tells an anecdote: of a child who had 
taken refuge in a hole in a cliff from the advancing tide, and 
was found by its distracted friends reciting the Creed in a 
loud voice, as if im defiance of the waves which. were beginning 
to wash into the cave. In like manner Longinus enumerates 
among the greatest examples of sublimity that he had found 
the words of the Hebrew lawgiver, which simply recite. the 
first act of God, ‘ God said, Light be, and light was; be earth 
made, and the earth was made.” We have heard a clerical 
convert from Anglicanism declare that the only thing in the 
“incomparable liturgy” of that. sect that could. ever draw 
tears from his eyes was the. occasionally-recited Athanasian 
Creed. We can quite understand how this dry and technical 
enumeration of apparently contradietory characteristics may 
have all the effect of sublimity to a mind endowed with 
enough faith to recognise that it is < description of the divine 
nature ; for, after all, the one standard of beauty and sublimity 
is that the beautiful object should speak to us of God. 

Though different men are moved by different objects; 
though one man reckons one thing beautiful which another 
reckons ugly, one person feels awe-struck before the subli- 
mity of an object which another regards with contempt,—yet 
the affection, the faculty, the chord of the soul which these 
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different things, which are called beautiful, move and play 
upon, is one and the same in all men. The sublimity is not 
in the outward object alone, but in the object as perceived: by 
the soul, or rather in the relationship between the two, or still 
better in the new idea to which this relationship gives rise. 
This new idea may be ultimately reduced to that of God. All 
those objects, whatever’ they are, are beautiful and sublime, 
which to any man’s soul speak of God; which by a thrill of 
the spirit, or a vibration of the heart, call forth a sudden pul- 
sation. of love, of admiration, or of awe, in regard to some per- 
son or power who is: presumed to be hidden behind the veil of 
the beautiful or sublime object which moves him, and who 
speaks to him through it. 

God,. then, is:the ultimate reason of beauty, and all things 
are beautiful which reveal Him to us. or remind: us of Him, 
which excite a. throb of love in our hearts,.and' make us feel as 
if we were brought into the presence of something without 
which our life is imperfect and our nature incomplete, de- 
prived of which the heart. must always feel lost, lonely, and 
unhappy. Different men and different nations may have dif- 
ferent ideals of material beauty, just as they have: different 
languages ; some of these ideals may be rude, inharmonious, 
barbarous,.and contemptible, just as the language of some na~ 
tions is clumsy, inartificial, unmelodious, and even ludicrous ; 
but still, as the most barbarous tongue is still a language, is 
still. really significant of the humam soul and of its various 
powers and faculties, so is also the human. ideal of natural’ and 
material beauty, whether we take the Chinese or Greek, the 
Maori or Italian, whatever national type of the beautiful we 
take,—it is to the understanding and mind of that people the 
dumb language of nature speaking to the soul about the love- 
liness of God.. 

The first intention of poetry is to instruct in wisdom; and 
there is a wisdom which, when expressed, must always be 
poetical, and that is, the knowledze of God and of divine 
things; These two propositions united show us clearly that 
the early identification of the poet, the prophet, and: the divine 
is founded in the very depths of our nature, and therefore on 
a feeling which must be as active and as powerful now as it 
was in the dawn of civilisation. As Dante selects Virgil for 
his master: in all human wisdom, so in the middle ages the 
learned sciences were taught at Florence, Bologna, Pisa, Pia- 
cenza, and Venice, by professors who had to. take the poems 
of Dante as: their text. This, however, was only a partial 
manifestation of a universal idea. In those ages, in almost 
all schools, theology was taught by means of hymns; and. the 
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names of numbers of writers, both Latin and Greek, might be 
produced, who composed commentaries on these hymns, the 
explanation of which was the chief part of the Christian in- 
struction which the boys then received. It is to us a great 
question whether we have gained any thing by the loss of this 
rhythmical form of teaching; it seems to us to stand to rea- 
son, that a science like theology, where so much depends 
on the accuracy of the verbal symbol, is most naturally, most 
easily, and most permanently impressed on the mind in forms 
similar to those used in the middle ages, when the abstract of 
every art and science was put into verse, and the elements of 
all learning were always ready, almost at the fingers’ ends, in a 
short memoria technica. We cannot believe that the practical 
utility of this course has ceased with the middle ages; the 
human mind and its faculties have not changed since the great 
schism of the West. Father Faber, who has had a wide expe- 
rience both of rustics and of citizens, of Catholics and heretics, 
gives an unequivocal testimony that hymns have not lost a 
whit of their power. ‘‘ There is scarcely any thing,” he says, 
in his preface to his Jesus and Mary, “ that takes so strong a 
hold upon people as religion in metre, hymns or poems on 
doctrinal subjects. Every one who has had experience among 
the English poor knows the influence of Wesley’s Hymns and 
the Olney Collection. ..... Catholics even are not unfre- 
quently found poring with a devout and unsuspecting delight 
over the verses of the Olney hymns. .... The Welsh hymn- 
book is in two goodly volumes, and helps to keep alive the 
well-known Welsh fanaticism. The German hymn-book, with 
its captivating double rhymes, outdoes Luther's Bible as a 
support of the now decaying cause of Protestantism there. 
The cantiques of the French missions, and the laudi spirituali 
of Italy, are reckoned among the necessary weapons of the 
successful missionary.” 

But this is not that particular use of hymns to which we 
now wish to call attention. No doubt singing and vocifera- 
tion are invaluable instruments in raising the amount of heat 
considered indispensable for a useful mission or retreat. No 
doubt, too, hymns may be very good party-songs in times 
when the public mind is agitated on religious questions. It 
was in such circumstances that St. Ephrem Syrus opposed 
his rhythms to the popular heretical hymns of Bardesanes ; 
so Arius, in ‘‘ loose Sotadean verse,” ‘‘ wrote songs for the sea 
and for the mill and for the road, and then set them to suitable 
music ;” though the specimen of his Thalia that St. Athana- 
sius has preserved for us is rather (except where it is mere 
brag) of the instructive didactic form than of the loose and 
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passionate character for which it 1s blamed ; and though the 
great theological Fathers (with the partial exception of St. 

Gregory Nazianzen and St. Ambrose) did not deliver their 
teaching in verse, yet in the most exact of them there is ob- 
servable a kind of epigrammatic way of writing, a peculiar ba- 
lanced form of sentence, a kind of rhythmical antithesis, such 
as that with which all readers of St. Augustine are so familiar, 
whole periods of whose writings are sometimes found trans- 
planted bodily into the hymns and sequences of the middle 
ages. 

” ‘There is no doubt that the antithetical form is that which 
fixes itself most strongly on the memory: a doctrine summed 
up in a rhythmical antithesis is indelible; such a formula, for 
instance, as that in which the doctrine of the Trinity is sum- 
med up: ‘‘ The Father is the One God, the Son is the One 
God, and the Holy Ghost is the One God; yet the Father is 
not the Son, the Son is not the Holy Ghost, the Holy Ghost 
is not the Father,”—which will be found not only to com- 
prehend all that is known positively concerning the mystery, 
but also to have the additional virtue of pointing out precisely 
where the mystery lies—where exactly is the point of appa- 
rent contradiction, beyond which no investigation can hope to 
reach. It was exactly this kind of formule which the didactic 
hymnographers of the middle ages so laboriously excogitated, 
and so felicitously expressed in their jingling Latin. And it 
is precisely these didactic, symbolic, philosophic, theological 
hymns which, with little fear of contradiction, we pronounce 
to be generally beautiful, often positively sublime. 

The collection of hymns before us is derived chiefly from 
German sources; and contains, as might be expected, very 
nunierous examples of the spirit which manifested itself in 
Thomas 4 Kempis, the *‘ Friends of God,” and the authors of 
the Zheologia Germanica. But in this place we do not in- 
tend to produce any specimens of the subjective psychologica: 
class of hymns, but simply of the objective theological ones; 
in order, chiefly, that those of our readers who take any 
interest in the matter, may be led to consider whether this 
form may be adapted to Anglo-Saxon thoughts and feelings ; 
whether, in a word, this style of hymn may be popularised in 
England. Father Faber has scarcely tried it; perhaps his 
fourth hymn, ‘‘ The Eternal Spirit,” is the only one in which 
there is any distinct attempt to embody any scientific theo- 
logical teaching ; and in this there has been no endeavour to 
linitate the close compression and startling antithesis of the 
hymns of the middle ages. Of this, however, we may be 
certain,—if the thing is to be done at all, it must grow up 
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naturally ; a single poet must not sit down with the intention 
of providing for the want, must not publish his book, put it 
under the protection of the copyright-law, reserve the right 
of ‘translation, and name the hymns by his own name. There 
must be neither pride of authorship nor fear of plagiarism ; 
there .must be the simple honest ‘endeavour to provide from 
any ‘source which presents itself the kind of thing which is 
wanted. Before Father Caswall published his Lyra Catho- 
dica, or translation of the hymns-of the Church, he caused his 
manuscript to be circulated among his friends, and requested 
them to suggest whatever corrections might strike them as 
necessary or convenient. The same thing should go on after 
publication; no priest, no congregation should scruple to in- 
troduce into ‘the hymns that are adopted whatever changes 
seem desirable. For if ever didactic hymns, similar -to ‘those 
of the middle ages, are to become popular, they must grow 
up with use; they must be the popular expression of an 
accurately known and understood theological science. Such 
a science depends, both for its genesis and for its preserva- 
tion, on ‘the accuracy of the formule in which it is delivered: 
it is not like physical science, the results of which may re- 
main in the memory and imagination as coloured pictures, 
and in which accordingly the words go for very little; it 1s 
not like the naturalistic physiology of materialist writers, who 
wish to destroy all idea of mental science, and consequently 
contend with M. Beyle that an author has attained perfection 
of style when readers remember his ideas without being able 
to recal his phrases,—just as we reckon that man the best 
dressed whom we are not compelled to notice or to stare at 
as he passes, and as healthy vitality consists in the being 
unconscious of effort in the use of our organs; ‘but 7t 1s one 
of those moral sciences where the perfection of the ‘phraseo- 
logy is of the very first importance, because we cannot ‘have 
any other symbol of the things than the verbal one: all phy- 
sical facts can be represented in shape and colour in the 
fancy; moral and spiritual facts can only be retained in the 
memory and imagination in connection with the verbal sym- 
bol in which they are delivered. 

Accordingly in these medizeval hymns we find the boldest 
plagiarism, the most laborious working upon a few ideas, 
turning them into all shapes, expressing them in all manners. 
‘Take, as an inStance, the way in which the authors conti- 
nually apply the text of St. Paul, “of Him, and by Hin, 
and in Him, are all things.” Tirst, we have the simple appli- 
cation to the Three Persons of the Blessed Trinity : 


Trinitas, 

Ex qua nostra conditio, 

Per quam nostra redemptio, 
In qua nostra remissio 

Erit et gloriatio. 
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No. 16. 


The Trinity, 

From whom we have our being, 
Through whom our redemption, 
In whom we shall have pardon 
And glorification. 


Then the same idea refined; the more technical words, 
principium, remedium, and solatium, applied to the office of 


the Three Persons: 


Ex Te vite principium, 
Per Te vite remedium, 
In Te vite solatium : 

Da nobis vite premium. 


No. 19. 


From Thee is the principle of our life, 
Through Thee the medicine of life, 
In Thee the comfort of life: 

Grant to us the reward of life. 


Then perhaps a still closer application of the doctrine to 
the individual soul, in a hymn the first stanza of which makes 
good use of the well-known patristic distinction between the 
image and similitude of God in the soul of man: 


Trinitas, Jumen luminum, 
Illumina cor hominum, 
Tuam similitudinem 
Reformans ad imaginem. 


Ex Te mens nostra fulgeat, 
Et in Te vota compleat, 
Ad Te per Te se dirigat, 


Credens, sperans, Te diligat. 


Deus, de nullo veniens, 
Deus, de Deo prodiens, 
Deus, ab his progrediens, 
Veni nos salvos faciens. 


Pater, cunctorum Domine, 
Cum Genito de Virgine, 
Intus et in circuitu, 

Nos rege Sancto Spiritu. 


Regendo, clemens corrige, 
Et corrigendo dirige, 
Dirigendo nos erige, 

Et cum electis collige. 


No. 20. 
O Trinity, Light of lights, 
Illuminate the heart of man, 


Reinstating the likeness of Thee 
To be again Thy image. 


From Thee may our mind have its light, 
And in Thee may it fulfil its desires ; 
To Thee, through Thee may it tend, 

In faith and in hope may it love Thee. 


No. 21. 


God, derived from none, 

God, issue of God, 

God, proceeding from these two, 
Come to save us. 


Father, Lord of all things, 


‘With Him that was born of the Virgin, 


Within and round about us, 
Govern us by Thy Holy Spirit. 


Govern us, and correct us in mercy, 
Correct us, and set us right, 

Set us right, and lift us up, 

And gather us with Thine elect. 


In the second stanza of No. 20 it is manifest that the second 
line is susceptible of improvement; it is not so technically ex- 
pressive of the relationship of God the Son to the soul as the 
first and third lines are of that of the Father and the Holy 
Spirit:.we should have no hesitation, and we do not think 
that any medizval writer would have felt any, in substituting 
some such line as 
‘“‘ In Te medelam inveniat,’’ 
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or any other that would express the relation of the Redeemer 
to the soul. 

As a specimen of the doctrinal accuracy at which the 
medizeval writers aimed, we need only refer to the Lauda 
Ston of St. Thomas Aquinas, which certainly sums up the 
whole doctrine of the Eucharist. The following fragment, 
though deficient in flow and rhythm, and even in happy 
choice of words, is a favourable specimen of the same accu- 
racy with regard to the doctrine of the Trinity : 


Pater de Se principio 
Suam gignit imaginem, 
Nullo tamen initio 
Hanc precedit originem. 


Ab eterno procedere, 
De illis Flamen creditur, 
Quod largifluo munere 
Amantibus infunditur. 


Cozterni sunt penitus, 
Et zquales per omnia, 
Pater, Verbum, et Spiritus, 
Una simplex substantia. 


Singulus est in reliquis, 

Et omnes sunt identitas, 
Et ubi horum aliquis 

Illic est tota Trinitas. 


Arcani tanti Jatebras 
Mentis non capit visio ; 

Sed sola pellens tenebras 
Fides et docens unctio. 


No. 13. 


The Father from Himself, as the fountain 
and root, 

Begets His own image, 

But by no interval of time 

Does He precede this origin. 


From eternity proceeding, 

From them we confess the Holy Ghost, 
Who with abundant gift 

Is infused into hearts that love. 


These are entirely coeternal, 

And in all things equal, 

The Father, the Word, and the Spirit, 
One simple substance. 


Each is in the others, 

And all are one single thing, 
And wherever one of them is, 
There is the whole Trinity. 


The mystery of such a secret 

The powers of our mind cannot embrace ; 

The only thing that can drive away the ob- 
scurity 

Js faith, and the teaching unction (of the 
Spirit). 


But the most wonderful of these hymns seems to us to be 


one which appears to have been composed by Conrad, prior 
of the Carthusian convent of Marienthron at Gaming in 
Austria. It is in three portions; one of which is dedicated 
to each Person of the Blessed Trinity. We have only space 


for the first of these: 


Alpha et ©, magne Deus, 
Heli, Heli, Deus meus, 
Cujus virtus totum posse, 
Cujus sensus totum nosse, 
Cujus esse summum bonum, 
Cujus opus quidquid bonum— 
Super cuncta, subter cuncta, 
Extra cuncta, intra cuncta, 
Intra cuncta, nec inclusus, 
Extra cuncta, nec exclusus, 
Super cuncta, nec elatus, 
Subter cuncta, nec substratus, 


Alpha and Omega, mighty God, 
Heli, Heli, God my God, 

Whose power is almighty, 

Whose sense is all-wise, 

Whose essence is the highest good, 
Whose work is all that is good— 
Over all things, under all things, 
Outside all things, inside all things, 
Inside all things, but not shut in, 
Outside all things, not shut out, 
Over all things, not lifted up, 
Under all things, not spread beneath them. 
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Super totum presidendo, 
Subter toto sustinendo, 

Extra totum complectendo, 
Tntra totum es implendo. 
Intra nusquam coarctaris, 
Extra nusquam dilataris, 
Subter nullo fatigaris, 

Super nullo sustentaris. 
Mundum movens, non moveris ; 
Locum tenens, non teneris ; 
Tempus mutans, non mutaris; 
Vaga firmans, non vagaris. 
Vis externa, vel necesse 

Non alternat tuum esse ; 

Heri nostrum, cras, et pridem, 
Semper tibi nunc et idem, 
Tuum, Deus, hodiernum, 
Indivisum, sempiternum. 

In hoc totum previdisti, 
Totum simul perfecisti, 

Ad exemplar summe mentis 
Formam prestans elementis. 


This we feel to be positively sublime. 
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Over the universe by ruling it, 

Under it by sustaining it, 

Outside it by embracing it, 

Inside it by filling it. 

Within Thou art nowhere straitened, 

Without Thou art nowhere dissipated, 

Beneath Thou art not wearied, 

Above nothing sustains Thee. 

Thou movest the world, but art not moved ; 

Thou comprehendest space, it comprehends 
not Thee ; 

Thou changest time, it changes not Thee ; 

Thou fixest the transient, but Thou passest 
not. 

External force or necessity 

Alters not Thy being ; 

Our yesterday, our to-morrow, our former 
time, 

Is always to Thee now and the same, 

Is, O God, Thy to-day, 

Undivided, everlasting ; 

In this Thou didst foresee all things, 

In this Thou didst at once perfect all things, 

After the model of the Divine mind 

Giving form to the elements. 


Elsewhere the doc- 


trine of the Incarnation is treated with the same accuracy 


as that of the Trinity is here. 


We will give two specimens ; 


the first a fragment of a hymn printed from a Ms. of the 


eighth or ninth century : 


A matre natus tempore, 
Sed sempiternus a patre, 
Duabus in substantiis, 
Persona sola est numinis. 


Venit Deus factus homo 
Nitescat ut cultu novo, 
Renatus in nato Deo, 
Factus novus vetus homo. 


Ut vitrum non leditur 
Sole penetrante, 

Sic illesa creditur 
Virgo post et ante. 


No. 31. 


Born from His mother in time, 
But of His Father from eternity ; 
Two in substances, 

One is the Person of our God. 


God-made-man comes 

To adorn with a new worship, 
Regenerate in the generate God, 
The old man made new. 


No. 47. 


As the glass is not broken 

By the sunbeam that passes through, 

So we believe that the Virgin was unhurt 
Before and after the birth. 


And the second a magnificent composition, attributed to 
St. Ambrose, and still to be found in the Cistercian Breviary. 
Whoever was the author, he was a real poet: 


Intende, qui regis Israel, 
Super cherubin qui sedes, 
Appare Ephrem, coram excita 
Potentiam tuam, et veni! 


YOL. V.—NEW SERIES, 


No. 30. 

Stoop, Thou that rulest Israel, 

Thou that sittest on the cherubim, 

Show Thyself to Ephraim, make manifest 
Thy power, and come ! 


U 
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Veni, Redemptor gentium, Come, O Redeemer of the nations, 
Ostende partum Virginis! Show forth the Virgin birth ! 
Miretur omne szculum ;. Let every age wonder ; 
Talis decet partus Deum ! Such a birth is worthy of God! 
Non ex virili semine, Not by the seed of man, 
Sed mystico spiramine, But by the mystic breath of the Spirit, 
Verbum Dei factum. est caro, The Word of God was made Flesh, 
Fructusque ventris floruit. And the fruit of the womb grew. 
Alvus tumescit Virginis, The Virgin’s womb teems, 
Claustrum pudoris permanet, The seal of virginity remains ; 
Vexilla virtutis micant, The banners of the Mighty One glitter ; 
Versatur in Templo Deus! God comes to His Temple! 
Procedit e thalamo suo, He proceeds from his chamber, 
Pudoris aula regia, The royal hall of chastity, 
Gemine gigas substantie As a giant of two natures 
Alacris ut currat viam. Rejoicing to run his course... 
Egressus ejus a Patre,. His going forth is from the Father, 
Regressus ejus ad Patrem ; His return is to the Father ; 
Excursus usque ad inferos, His outward course is even to hell, 
Recursus ad: sedem: Dei! And back to the throne of God ! 
JEqualis eterno Patri, Equal to the eternal Father, 
Carnis trophzo cingere ; Gird about Thee the triumphal garment of 
Infirma nostri corporis flesh ; 
Virtute firmans perpeti: The weakness of our body 

Strengthen with all-enduring virtue. 
Presepe jam fulget taum, Now does Thy crib shine forth, 
Lumenque nox sperat novum, And our night expects a new light, 
Quod nulla nox interpolet, Which no darkness shall interrupt, 
Fideque jugi luceat. Which shall shine with unchangeable fidelity. 


We have translated the last stanza but one as if it was 
written cinge te instead of cangere; it might also be cingztur ; 
.the infinitive Is, to say the least, very awkward. 


We will lastly give a few stanzas of a hymn “ On the gra- 
tuitous condescension of God to man,” which contains a short 
and complete sketch of the scheme of religion and of salvation: 


In abysso Deitatis In the abyss of my Godhead 
Finxi te de nibilo, I created thee out of nothing ; 
Summez quogqne Trinitatis, And | signed thee with the sign 
Signavi signaculo; Of the Supreme Trinity ; 
Tuque liber pree creatis,. And thou hast liberty (unlike the rest of 
Comparatus angelo: creation) 
Tam nobilis es: homo ! Like the angels, 
So noble art thou, O man! 
In loco te voluptatis I placed thee in glory, 
Gloriosum posui, In the paradise of delights ; 
Per ministrum falsitatis, When by the minister of falsehood 
Deceptum condolui; Thou wast deceived; I grieved for thee; 
Vesteque simplicitatis When thou hadst lost the garment 
Nudatum te vestii : Of innocence, 1 clothed thee : 


Sic homo pro te fui! Thus, O man, was I on thy side! 


Te juste quamvis fugavi 
De loco letitiz, 

Nequaquam tamen privavi 
Spe misericordiee ; 

Nam suo preedestinavi 
Salvare te tempore: 
Hinc homo dilige me! 


Satana semper damnato 
Nasci pro te volui; 

Malo nallo perpetrato, 
Poenam pro te subii, 

Me circumciso, oblato, 
Legem non preeterii: 
Scis homo cur id egi? 


Quid faciendum non feci, 
Homo cum hominibus ? 

Te docui, te perfeci, 
Verbis et operibus, 

Corporis mei refeci, 
Mysticis te dapibus; 
Quid homo vis amplius ? 


Spretus eram et abjectus 
Veluti vas perditum, 
Sputis et plagis affectus, 
Mala ferens omnium ; 
Ut reprobus, non electus 
In oculis hominum ; 
Id homo pro te totum ! 


Pro te pedes, pro te manus, 
Perfossze ssevissime, 
Spinis caput, ense latus, 
Vulneratum impie, 
Felleque pro te potatus 
Crucifixus undique ; 
Sic homo dilexi te! 


Quia pro te pauper natus, 
Tu ditaris meritis ; 

Quia pro te cruciatus, 
Tu quitaris debitis ; 

Et quia glorificatus, 
Coronaris premiis ; 
Quid homo mihi pro his? 
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Though I justly chased thee 
From the place of pleasure, 

Yet I by no means deprived thee 
Of the hope of mercy ; 

For I predestined thy salvation. 
Tn its own due time: 

Therefore, O man, love me! 


I condemned Satan once for all, 

But I became incarnate for thee; 
Though I did no evil, 

I suffered punishment for thee ; 

I was circumcised, I was offered, 

I evaded not the law: 

Knowest thou, O man, why I did this ? 


What could be done, that I did not, 

By man to man? 

I taught thee, I fully supplied thy wants 
In word and in deed. 

I fed thee with the mystic food 

Of my own body ; 

What, O man, wouldst thou more ? 


I was despised and rejected, 

Like a broken vessel ; 

Spit upon and smitten, 

Bearing the reproaches of all men, 
As a reprobate, a castaway 

In the eyes of men: 

That, O man, was all for thee! 


For thee My feet, for thee My hands, 

Were cruelly pierced through, 

With thorns My head, with the spear My 
side, — 

Were barbarously wounded; 

For thee was gall given Me to drink, 

For thee was I crucified between two thieves ; 

Thus, O man, did I love thee ! 


For I was born in poverty for thee, 

That thou mightest be rich in merits ; 

I was tortured for thee, 

That thou mightest be quit of thy debts ; 

I was glorified, 

That thou mightest be crowned with thy 
reward : 

What recompense, O man, wilt thou make 
for this ? 


We do not bring this forward as a specimen of classical 
or even of elegant medieval latinity; but there is a conden- 
sation, a force, an energy, and a point about this monkish 
Latin, that one looks for in vain in the periods of Cicero, or 
in the flow of Virgil or Ovid. It was not in vain that the 
schoolmen sharpened the weapons of their subtle polemics: 
the Latin language has come out from their hands with quite 
a new spirit, a new form; in a word, a new dialect, which, as 
a mere instrument of abstract metaphysical thought, is infi- 
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nitely superior in precision to its classical parent. The scho- 
lastic Latin was the means of polishing the vulgar patois; 
it took the rough vague Celtic or Teutonic expressions, 
dressed them in Roman terminations, filtered them through 
its dialectical sieve, and finally restored them to the verna- 
cular tongues, cleared, sharpened, defined, and prepared for 
the use of the civilised intelligence. ‘To the schoolmen,” 
says Sir William Hamilton, the first of English writers for 
depth and accuracy, “the vulgar languages are principally 
indebted for what precision and analytic subtlety they pos- 
sess.” (Discussions, p. 5, note.) So for the first poetical 
characteristics of our modern tongues; they are but literal 
imitations, mere musical variations of the Latin poetry of the 
medizeval schools. It was almost a matter of indifference for 
Dante and Petrarch, whether they expressed their sublime, 
their subtle, and their tender thoughts in Latin, or in the 
vernacular Italian; they formed the vernacular, by forcing it 
to express what their immediate predecessors had expressed in 
the Latin of the schools. Our vulgar tongues, as first formed 
by the fathers of modern poetry, were in words, almost in 
construction, literal translations of the then current Latin; it 
is as though’ the writers thought in the learned language, 
and translated their thought into that of the people as they 
wrote. Even still the scholastic Latin has a relation to our 
modern languages which the classical Latin lacks: take up 
Cicero, and try to turn his sentences, word for word, into 
English, retaining his arrangement; it is quite impossible to 
do so; but it is comparatively easy to read off page after page 
of St. Thomas into the simplest and most intelligible French, 
and into tolerable English, with scarcely an alteration in the 
construction of his sentences. The real treasure-house of the 
sublimities of Dante and Shakespeare is to be sought, not in 
the classical poets, but in the imaginative productions of the 
persons who wrote the ecclesiastical hymns. The Protestant 
version of the Bible owes its sublimity to the same source; 
the more faithfully it follows the versions of medieval times 
(for we suppose that every one knows that such existed), the 
more sublime it is; the more it was operated upon by the 
reverend punsters of the court of James, the greater was its 
loss in a poetical point of view. Let any one compare the ver- 
sion of the Psalter in the Protestant Prayer-book, which was 
made from the Latin and Greek translations, with that in the 
Bible, which was a more critical rendering from the Hebrew, 
and he will soon perceive the vast inferiority of the latter in 
point of poetry. But, in truth, the Latin of the Vulgate 
version of the Psalms is a language by itself; in the judgment 
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of F. Schlegel,* one of the first critics of this century, it is a 
language which, in sublimity, and in adaptation for its par- 
ticular purpose, must be preferred to the classical tongue. 
It might, perhaps, have been unintelligible to the guests of 
‘© Mecanas and Pollio;” but not so much so as the barbarous 
Syriac in which our Divine Redeemer spoke; and no more 
so than the language into which His beloved disciple was. 
inspired to translate His discourses would have been to the 
guests at the Symposium of Plato. Macaulay may call this 
Syriac, Greek, and Latin “senseless gibberish;” but it is 
gibberish which has formed the diction of the English Bible 
and Common Prayer; and this, as Mr. Macaulay tells us, has 
in turn formed that of “ almost every great English writer, and 
has extorted the admiration of the most accomplished infidels.” 
In spite of the labours of Milton and the classicalists, the phi- 
losophical and dialectic form of our language is derived from 
that of Christian and medieval latinity; and it is almost like 
parricide for a master like Macaulay to speak in such dispar- 
aging terms of that whence he derives his existence. Notwith- 
standing his party-bigotry, men of sense will continue to con- 
fess that the patristic and scholastic mines of Christian thought 
contain beauties and sublimities such as are sought in vain 
amid the affected elegancies of the masters of the revival of 
literature in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, who talk 
mincingly and daintily, as if they had only to listen to the 
music of their own voices, as if they aimed at men’s ears, not 
at their heart and brains, and as if it was the object of elo- 
quence to be “ more in words than matter.” 

The three volumes before us contain no less than 1215 
Latin hymns, besides several very important variations,—in 
several cases almost constituting new hymns,—and a great 
mass of Greek hymns from the service-books, most of them 
copiously illustrated with parallel passages from the Fathers. 
The first volume is taken up with hymns to God; the second 
with hymns to the Blessed Virgin; the third with hymns to 
various saints. Many of them are not strictly metrical, but 
only rhythmical, like the sequence Victime Paschali for Eas- 
ter-day ; these contain some of the most magnificent passages. 
We may instance No. 296, on the Day of Judgment. The com- 
puation does great credit to M. Mone, and also to the enter- 
prising publisher, M. Herder of Freiburg in Baden, who is, we 
believe, an intimate friend of the venerable and persecuted 
archbishop, and a really good Catholic. This is not the only 
valuable work to which we have seen his name attached. 


* Quoted, we think, by Mr. Digby in Godefridus ; but we have not the book 
at hand to refer to. 
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We shall be happy if our notice of these volumes causes 
some competent persons to try to do for our English Catholics 
what the medizval hymnographers did for the laity of their 
day. And we beg to state, that the attempt to versify the 
doctrines of our religion is no bad exercise for any one, 
whether nature has made him a poet or no. C.J. Fox, no 
‘mean judge, said that if he had a son he should insist on his 
frequently writing English verses, whether he had a taste for 
poetry or not; because that sort of composition forces one to 
consider very carefully the exact meanings of words. If we 
could rescue the Muse, whether secular or ecclesiastical, from 
her fetters of sentimentality, and restore her brains a little, 
we should confer a real benefit on society at large. 


THE PROSPECTS OF AMERICA. 


Minnesota and the Far West. By Laurence Oliphant, Esq., 
late Civil Secretary, and Superintendent-General of Indian 


Affairs in Canada. Blackwood. 


Joun Butt is a boaster of the first magnitude, and, what is 
more, he is sincere in his boasting; but we take it, neverthe- 
less, that he is mortally afraid of Cousin Jonathan. The Eu- 
ropean, Asiatic, and African worlds he still holds remarkably 
cheap. Though he has been playing second fiddle to the 
French during this present war, he persists in believing that 
this is.a sort of accidental arrangement, in no way interfering 
with his own title to set an example to all mankind. That Eng- 
land is far more than a match for France continues still to be 
an article of the national creed; while as for Austria, Prussia, 
Spain, Italy, and all the rest of them—bah! to think of a 
Briton’s bating one inch of his pretensions in the presence of 
such as these! Look at Austria, for instance; is she not de- 
graded in the eyes of all mankind (2.e. of a section of Iung- 
Jishmen and Englishwomen) by her declining to quarrel with 
Russia to please us? What right has Austria to consult her own 
interests instead of ours? And those infamous Prussians! How 
can they dare to be so merry and satisfied, while we are losing 
millions yearly, and they are pocketing a comfortable propor- 
tion of what we lose? 

But we sing another song when it is a question of insulting 
or quarrelling with that “ progressing” people on the other side 
of the Atlantic. We can laugh at Yankee vulgarities, and taunt 
Yankee boasters with the emptiness of their claims, so long 
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as the Yankees generally show no signs of any thing but 
boasting and barking. But all the while we stand in mortal 
dread of provoking our American ‘‘ cousins” to come to blows. 
Nothing would be more unpopular in this country than a 
quarrel with the United States. Proud and haughty England 
would endure from her beloved kinswoman an amount of insult 
which she would tolerate from no European state rather than 
actually draw the sword against her. Whatever may be the 
cause of it, we believe that there exists in the British mind a 
latent conviction, that if we went to war with the United 
States we should run the nearest chance of being beaten. We 
have a sort of vague idea that the youth, the resources, the 
energy, and the peculiar character of that young country, 
would be more than a match for us respectable old stagers 
if once we came to blows. Such a people, with such a terri- 
tory, and such steamboats, and such railways, and such a de- 
termined character, and such a freedom from taxes, must—we 
secretly opine—be too much for a nation with an enormous 
debt, heavy taxes, and a population of labouring poor in a 
condition unknown in a country like America. What is the 
cause of this secret conviction in the public mind, it is not 
easy to say; perhaps it springs from the conceit that the 
Americans, being of British blood, must be a match for their 
ancestral state; perhaps it is that we are practically impressed 
with the incessant boastings which we profess to deride, and 
that the Yankees have told us that they.‘‘ whip all creation” so 
often, that at last we have come to believe them. Be this as 
it may, we suspect that this country would go to war with the 
United States with more unwillingness and dread than with 
any other country in the whole world. 

No doubt there are many of us who would rather enjoy a 
war with America, and who anticipate immense satisfaction in 
well thrashing a people who glorify themselves so loudly and 
so often in contrast with us “‘ Britishers.” There are people 
who judge of the American capacity for war by their own dis- 
like of American personal peculiarities. They cannot believe 
that it can be otherwise than easy to beat a people who spit, 
chew tobacco, whittle chairs and tables, pronounce the English 
language in a way of their own, and have neither king nor 
lords to rule over them. The anti-American bitterness of 
this class is intense; but we do not believe that they at all 
represent the English people, who, in their hearts, are far 
more disinclined to fight the Americans than the Americans 
are to fight us. 

As for ourselves—that is, the ‘ we” who write these re- 
marks—we have small inclination to go to war with America, 
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or with any body else. At the same time, we cannot hel 
observing with much interest the progress of this little ‘ diffi- 
culty” that has been going on about the Central American and 
the enlistment questions with our Transatlantic ‘ cousins.” 
And considering what would be the real chances of a war, even 
when all seems perfectly peaceful, it is impossible not to spe- 
culate on the future of a country like America with more 
than common curiosity. Her past history has been so pecu- 
liar, and her present condition is so much unlike any thing 
that history records of other peoples, that speculation as to her 
prospects has almost the attractiveness of a game of chance. 
As a nation, that is, viewed as a vast multitude of people 
acting together and for one end, she can be paralleled by no 
race that we can recall in the records of mankind. The ob- 
server accordingly is tempted to assume that her coming lot 
must be something that cannot fairly be calculated on by any 
of the known laws of society. Such a childhood and such a 
youth, it is supposed, must issue in a manhood quite unlike 
any thing the world has yet seen. And moreover it is also 
assumed that this manhood must be one of extraordinary 
power and prosperity. Whether it will be beneficial to us of 
the old world, dr the reverse, may be a question; but what- 
ever we gain, or whatever we suffer, by the development of 
America, it is held as an undoubted truth that America herself 
must be great, glorious, independent, and in the highest degree 
prosperous. Even those votaries of a bygone state of feeling 
who judge of America in the spirit of King George III., and 
at once hate and despise her, are not wholly free from the un- 
pleasant conviction that she contains, in her present condition, 
the elements of a future of a most formidable national pro- 
sperity. 

With this popular opinion we confess ourselves unable to 
agree. It appears to us, that so far from being on the high- 
road to a condition of unexampled greatness and prosperity, 
the people of the United States are hastening on to a crisis from 
which it is morally impossible for them to emerge without a 
radical change in almost all things that now constitute their 
distinguishing characteristics. So far from promising to crush 
the old world by their gigantic power, we do not believe that 
they will even retain their own nationality intact. Although 
it is true that their recent and present history is unparalleled 
in the past records of mankind, it is equally true that the laws 
of human nature forbid us to suppose that such a state of 
things can possibly reach a healthy maturity. Their life 1s 
abnormal; it violates the essential conditions of social health ; 
it cannot endure, it cannot advance from great things to 
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greater, in harmony with those irrefragable laws which the 
divine Creator has laid down for the conduct of the human 
race, and which cannot be violated except at the penalty of 
national suicide. For, after all, Americans are but men. 
They are by nature just what we of the old world are. Body 
and soul, heart and head, they are just like ourselves; they 
enjoy no prescriptive exemption from our infirmities and 
perils; and, mortifying as it may be to their susceptibilities, 
they may have to go through precisely the same discipline, 
and be saved from ruin by precisely the same means, that have 
saved Europe, and made her what she still is. We see our- 
selves but one way by which America can be saved; and that 
way is just that which saved Europe in the dark ages. The 
idea, no doubt, will be strange enough to a people that im- 
agines itself as much ahead of European civilisation as it 
allows the Europe of to-day to be ahead of the Europe of the 
eighth and ninth centuries; but unless some new feature, 
hitherto unknown, appears in the life of America, we see no- 
thing for her but a state of things essentially the same as that 
of the ages which succeeded the fall of Rome,—strikingly dif- 
ferent as it may be in external forms. What saved Europe 
then may save America now; and it may not only save her 
after the crash, but it may save her in the hour of peril before 
her ruin comes; but that it alone can save her appears to us 
one of the clearest of probabilities. From those who doubt 
the truth of this view we ask attention_to the following re- 
flections. 

What, then, is this great national prosperity in America, 
which strikes us all with such astonishment, and on which 
her citizens rely as a pledge of her future advancement? We 
do not say, how much of it is there? but what is 1t? What 
do all these interminable arrays of figures mean? these ac- 
counts of new towns and cities, of railways, of exports and 
imports, of forests cleared and habitations raised as by magic ? 
Stripped of the colouring of imagination, they mean nothing 
more than this, that the Americans do at a tremendous pace 
what mankind has hitherto done at a moderate speed. They 
supply not the shadow of a proof that these things are done 
well, that they will last, that they are the result of, or the 
cause of, a condition in the national mznd which is great, 
noble, pure, and enduring. So far as the “ progress” of 
America is ahead of that of the old world, it is a mere progress 
in the quantity of material elements of riches, It is a heaping 
up of cotton-goods, a laying down of iron-rails, a covering. of 
the land with big hotels and public buildings which another 
generation will pull down, a printing of hundreds of news- 
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papers, and, in short, a doing of every thing with the utmost 
speed to which the human faculties can be stretched. Of 
course all this implies an advance in quality in some details of 
material civilisation ; and it implies handiness, readiness, ac- 
tivity, energy of mind and body,—things all good in themselves 
and in their proper sphere. But it implies nothing more. 
The “ progress” of America is not a progress in all that makes 
the character of a people morally and intellectually great; 
and even still less is it a progress towards permanent physical 
greatness. What America must ultimately be depends upon 
the personal character—the bodies and the minds—of her 
individual citizens. Her greatness will depend upon what 
she is, not on what she has; not on the quickness with which 
she gathers wealth, but upon the stamina of the people who 
possess that wealth. 

And this is the great truth which the people of the United 
States overlook. They mistake speed for strength; quantity 
for quality ; a man’s possessions for a man’s powers of mind. 
They almost shout with exultation when they read of the 
breathless rapidity with which their territory advances, their 
towns are raised, and their productions are multiplied. To 
us, on the contrary, this very speed is a proof that the whole 
thing is overdone; that human nature is taxed beyond its 
powers; and that future generations will bitterly rue the 
headlong haste with which the gigantic fabric of civilisation 
has been reared. We hold, that the laws of the human 
mind and the human frame cannot be violated with impunity 
even by a citizen of the United States. This incessant rest- 
lessness of body and intellect is destructive of physical health, 
and is wholly inconsistent with moral health and intellectual 
power. God has made man with certain faculties, to act 
within certain limits. You cannot eat like an ostrich, or run 
like a race-horse, or gaze like an eagle. You cannot work 
more than a certain number of hours in the day. You cannot 
think solidly or brilliantly without proper repose, and a cer- 
tain habitual mental discipline. You may force yourself, or 
allow yourself to be stimulated to a preternatural activity of 
mind and body, but in the long-run both you and your pos- 
terity will pay for it by an enfcebled constitution and a pre- 
mature old age. 

And this is what America is doing. The stimulus of daily 
life is so violent, and the nation is so little alive to the neces- 
sity of self-control and repose, that it is wearing itself out be- 
fore its time. It does not allow itself leisure for growth. It 
is not satisfied without instant maturity, and cannot see that 
it is destroying itself by its own restless energies. We repeat, 
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that America has as yet shown no signs of possessing that 
lasting power and greatness of character which is the only 
strength of nations. Whatever the merits of her population, 
they are not the merits of great men. Great men she has, no 
doubt, and has always had; one of the greatest of men, viewed 
from the secular point of view, whom the world has seen 
was Washington, her founder. And, in our eyes, one of the 
best and most hopeful features in the American character,is, 
their genuine admiration and value for Washington and others 
of their heroes—a thing very different from personal or na- 
tional vanity. It is the mark, not of greatness, but of little- 
ness of mind, to have no sympathy with “ hero-worship,” as 
itis called. But we cannot see in the acts of the people of 
the United States, as a nation, any signs that they are a whit 
greater or stronger as men than the people of the old world, 
whom they despise. 

This preternatural and unhealthy activity, which is taken 
for power, is the result of various causes. Of these, we take 
it that the four chief are—their political constitution, the size 
of their territory, their British parentage, and their climate. 
All these combine to foster a daily life which wears out body 
and mind together. They have a constitution which forces 
every man into the whirlpool of politics. The notion that it 
is the glory of a man to be his own ruler is driven into their 
minds by every law and custom of the state. They seem un- 
able to comprehend the truth, that what is necessary for man 
ls good government rather than se/f-government, and that self- 
government is only desirable so far as it insures good govern- 
ment. They cannot grasp the true equality of all men, or 
understand that it is personal greatness which makes a man 
really a noble and a gentleman. They feel as if they were 
inferiors, when other people have titles, coronets, and all the 
test of it. They want a factitious equality, which is in fact 
the very exaggeration of the aristocratic principle; and as 
they cannot all be kings and lords, they cannot endure that 
any body shall be either sovereign, duke, or earl among them. 
Hence the passionate eagerness with which they rush into those 
political excitements which to so large a class of Englishmen 
are tiresome and annoying to the last degree, and only en- 
dured as a necessity of good government. Of the feelings 
of the European continental nations, where five men out of 
six account political business a bore, they can comprehend 
nothing. 

Then there is their vast and magnificent territory; a 
country formed to stimulate to exertion the most indolent 
of races, where no man need be poor, but where work 
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must be conducted on the unrestricted competition-principle ; 
where the business of production is a race, in which every 
man rides his own horse, blows his own trumpet, and bets 
upon himself. No wonder that, with a territory that seems to 
expand more rapidly the more rapidly its resources are tried, 
the American people have learnt to think that to ‘‘ go ahead” 
is the great glory of humanity ; that they are never at rest ex- 
cept when they are moving, and never satisfied with what they 
have got unless they are striving to get more. 

Their parentage, moreover, just fits them for throwing 
themselves body and soul into this headlong gallop for the 
goal. They come of a race which is brave, given to hard 
work, and has less taste for easy-going contented recreation 
than any other people in the old world. We business-loving 
Englishmen, with our dash of politics and our own struggles 
for advancement, are just the stock to send forth a progeny 
like the Americans. None but the Anglo-Saxon breed would 
have turned the peculiarities of American politics and terri- 
tory to the same account. Frenchmen, Germans, Italians, 
Spaniards, Russians,—all would have taken life a vast deal 
more easily than our restless blood has done.on the other side 
of the Atlantic. Of course each would have had its cha- 
racteristic faults and merits; but they would none of them 
have become what we Anglo-Saxons have become in that vast 
field for their labours. 

The climate, again, is of all climates on earth the most 
stimulating to the human frame. Its extraordinary influence 
on the physical constitution is shown in the rapidity with 
which the Anglo-Saxon type assumes the genuine American 
peculiarities. The contrast between the races after about 
three generations born and bred in America is so striking, 
that one can hardly believe that they have not been growing 
different during many centuries. There is a certain soie- 
thing in the atmosphere, a mixture of heat and cold, and 
an absence of damp, without the exhausting fires of the tro- 
pics, which rouses the nervous system to unceasing movement, 
brings the constitution to early maturity, excites both the 
appetite for food and the taste for drinking, and makes labour 
more easy than in our heavier air and in the depressing heats 
of Europe and Asia. The prevalence of diseases of the ner- 
vous system in America is a remarkable sign of the effects of 
its climate. Tic-doulowreux, and all those other disorders 
which spring from over-work of the brain and over-excite- 
ment of the nerves, are common to an extent totally unknown 
in the Europe of the present day, and still less known to our 
forefathers. ‘That very speed of American meals, which is so 
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common a theme for remark among travellers, is, we have no 
doubt, partly caused by the climate. They get through an 
enormous amount both of solids and liquids; but they neither 
eat like a London alderman or a Parisian gastronome, nor 
drink like a Dutch boor or a German student. They have a 
way of their own about it; and we believe that this is quite 
as much a result of their climate as of any extraordinary 
voracity or love for drunkenness. 

Whatever be the causes of it, however, there can be no 
doubt that the one chief characteristic of the people of the 
United States is restless haste and ceaseless activity in matters 
of business. Of course, they think this a token of greatness, 
and consequently are proud of it. We think otherwise; and 
consequently, so far from accounting them peculiarly free 
from the perils which encircle European nations, we account 
them just so far peculiarly liable to national calamity. Hap- 
pily for them, there are not wanting men among themselves 
whose eyes are gradually opening to the fact, that to “go 
ahead” is not the one great glory of humanity. While we 
have been writing these very remarks, we have read in one 
of their most influential journals a vigorously-written paper, 
stating exactly the same opinions as those we have been ex- 
pressing on the fatal error of mistaking magnitude of material 
production for an advance in greatness of personal character. 
One of their ablest and most enlightened men, who knows 
the world well, recently expressed himself at a great festival 
at Boston, on the subject of the over-tension of the national 
brain, in the following words. The speaker was the Hon. 
Edward Everett. We have only lighted upon them since 
we took our own pen in hand: “ The Americans,” he says, 
“as a people—at least the professional and mercantile classes 
—have too little considered the importance of healthful gene- 
rous recreation. ‘They have not learned the lesson contained 
in the very word which teaches that the worn-out man is re- 
created (made over again) by the seasonable relaxation of the 
strained faculties. ‘The old world learned this lesson years 
ago, and found out (Herod. i. 173) that as the bow always bent 
will at last break, so the man for ever on the strain of thought 
and action will at last go mad or break down. Thrown upon 
a new continent,—eager to do the work of twenty centuries 
in two,—the Anglo-American population has overworked, 
and is daily overworking itself. From morning to night— 
from January to December—brain and hands, eyes and fingers, 
the powers of the body and the powers of the mind, are in 
spasmodic merciless activity. There is no lack of a few taste- 
less and soulless dissipations, which are called amusements ; 
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but noble athletic sports, manly outdoor exercises, are too 
little cultivated in town or country.” 

Knowing, then, what human nature is, it appears to us 
most improbable that the American people could stand any 
severe reverse in their present prosperous condition, without 
peril of revolution or national dismemberment. While the 
huge ‘‘far west” remains to be peopled, all may go well, 
provided they remain at peace with Europe; but when the 
continent is tolerably filled, then will come the trial; and 
unless the national character is by that time leavened by a 
new element, the United States, as a nation, will go to pieces. 
As a democratic government, with slaveholders in the south, 
traders in the north, and settlers in the west, they will form 
three distinct peoples, with different characters and different 
interests; and they will reverse the old order of Europe, 
where nationalities. are gradually extinguished, and nations 
that once were the deadliest hereditary foes become united, 
and lose all traces of distinction under one strong supreme 
government. . 

From one source alone can the United States gain that 
element of strength in which they are wanting. We have 
already said, that their safety is to be found just where medi- 
eval Europe found its greatness, though the mode of the action 
of the saving influence may be quite unlike that which the 
world saw eight or nine centuries ago. What America wants 
is, the leaven of Catholicism. She does not want the feudal 
system of the middle ages, nor an Established Church, nor 
a Papal supremacy in secular. affairs, nor a richly-endowed 
hierarchy of bishops ; so far she need not copy the era when 
Europe arose from semi-barbarism. What she needs is, that 
influence on the personal character of her individual. citizens 
which the Catholic faith is pre-eminently qualified to exert. 
She needs a remedy at once soothing and strengthening in the 
exhausting fever of her political and commercial life. She 
wants to feel some power, which shall leave her democratic 
constitution untouched, and give her the advantages, without 
the name and the disadvantages, of royalty and aristocracy. She 
wants the living presence of a system which will acknowledge 
the. universal equality of all men, and at the same time make 
her people feel that obedience, order, a love for law and autho- 
rity, a dislike to revolutions, an adherence to that which exists 
when it is practically serviceable though not theoretically 
faultless,—that such things are not degrading, but honour- 
able to man; that self-control and self-sacrifice are among the 
Inost precious constituents of true freedom; that the best 
citizens are those who play their own parts well in the social 
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fabric, not they who make the most disturbance, or who hap- 
pen to fill the most prominent stations; and that the machine 
of the state works most satisfactorily for universal happiness 
when it is so contrived as to make each member do his duty. 
and look after himself, rather than when each man counts it 
his special privilege to attack every body else, and to try to 
force his personal views down every body else’s throat. 

And we most earnestly commend the whole subject of 
the influence of Catholicism on democracies to the attention 
of thoughtful American. Protestants. They may be well as- 
sured, that the common accusation made against Catholicism, 
that it is more favourable than Protestantism to despotism and 
persecution, is one of the grossest libels ever uttered. Un- 
doubtedly many Catholics are lovers of absolute monarchy, 
and opposed to democratic institutions; and many are hearty 
upholders of what is termed religious persecution. But this 
is no part. of their religion; it is part of human nature; and, 
as a fact, they are less given to abject slavishness to an abso- 
lute government, and less given to religious persecution, than 
Protestants. And, of all countries in the world, the United 
States ought to be the first to recognise the real facts of the 
case as far as religious liberty is concerned. In their own 
state of Maryland, the first example which the world has seen 
of an abolition of religious tests in politics was given by a 
Catholic government. ‘That the full advantages of toleration 
will ever be generally recognised and acted on by mankind, 
we have little or no hope. Human nature is seldom able to 
see that the forcible repression of error (whether real or fan- 
cied) is generally in the long-run most unfavourable to its 
final extirpation. Man is by nature tyrannical and uncharit- 
able, and men will persecute one another to the end of the 
world; but the actual course of history will continue to show 
the same phenomenon as hitherto, namely, persecution loudly 
talked against by Protestants, but in practice less employed by 
Catholics than by any other class of men in the world. 

On whichever side we look, indeed, we see in the spread 
of Catholicism that one safeguard and. corrective which the 
Americans require. Setting aside all question of its truth 
and its spiritual influence, we discern in its indirect but most 
efficacious results precisely what the turbulent, eager, restless, 
democratic, and irritable temperament of the masses of Ameri- 
can society demands. It is that very remedy which many of 
her most thoughtful citizens have perpetually called for and 
longed for, when they have studied their country as philoso- 
phers and. patriots. Take, for instance, that one defect in the 
American constitution which is so visible to foreigners—a 
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want of strength in her executive. European monarchists cry 
out that this 1s a necessary result of democracy, and maintain 
that nothing but a king and a peerage can supply an execu- 
tive which shall not be the mere tool of the passions of the 
headlong multitude. Without that spirit of exclusiveness 
which is so hateful—and justly so—to the American mind, 
the European speculatists would have us believe that a strong 
government is an impossibility. We don’t believe a word of 
it. The practical strength of an executive is the result of a 
certain habitual temper and character in the entire mass of the 
people, high and low. The executive of a nation that habit- 
ually loves order, law, and good government, as distinguished 
from any one particular form of government, is necessarily a 
strong executive, whether it is presided over by a president 
in a hat with five thousand a year, or a king in a crown with 
five hundred thousand. What makes the American executive 
often a weak one is, the uncontrolled personal and private 
character of so large a portion of the American people. Teach 
her citizens the excellence of self-control, of moderation in 
language and action, of the usages of polished society,—make 
them really indifferent to what Europeans may say of them,— 
and the government of the United States would be as power- 
ful, as a government, as any despotism that can be named; 
and this, as we have already said, is that very temper which 
the constitution of the Catholic Church most powerfully tends 
to foster. Its first principle is order, every man in his place, 
the universal equality of all Christians, no hereditary privi- 
leges or priesthood, an episcopacy to which the humblest born 
are eligible and to which they perpetually attain, and which 
governs by a rigidly-defined code of laws, and not by personal 
caprice; and, above all, that. one grand safeguard against in- 
justice and party-spirit, a supreme chief who is a foreigner 
and lives far away, so as to be out of the influence of those 
local passions and prejudices which so fatally sway the actions 
of the highest authorities when acting among their own 
countrymen. All this habituates the Catholic to value order, 
law, and obedience, as such. It gives him a distaste for need- 
less agitation and rebellion. It predisposes him to strengthen 
the hands and uphold the conduct of men in authority, even 
though they are personally his own equals, and when their 
time is up must descend to his own level and become no- 
bodies once more. It is the very opposite of that base flun- 
keyism which worships kings and lords and rich men as a 
superior race; it is the obedience of a rational and self-respect- 
ing man to Almighty God in the person of those to whom is 
committed the duty of ruling. 
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Or take the question of an aristocracy as an element in 
the social system, Every reflecting and educated American 
will agree with us in the opinion that the existence of a cul- 
tivated, refined, and gentlemanly class in any nation 1s a 
source of very material advantage to all classes. It is of the 
utmost importance that there should be some one to give a 
tone to the habitual manners and thoughts of the rude masses, 
whose life of. toil, or the unfavourable circumstances of whose 
birth, has prevented them from acquiring those graces of the 
mind which, however small they may seem, form an essential 
ingredient in the average amount of human happiness. A 
nation or a family of gentlemen is much happier than a nation 
or a family of boors. We mean, of course, those who are 
gentlemen in mind and in essentials, and not merely those 
who are wealthy and highly cultivated. There are gentlemen 
in all ranks, as there are snobs every where. Vulgarity and 
brutishness are not necessary accompaniments of the plough 
or the loom, as they are certainly not incompatible with a 
coronet and fifty thousand a-year. There is no reason why a 
inan should be less a gentleman under one régime than another. 
Compare, for instance, the men who have filled the office of 
President of the United States with the Sovereigns of England 
for some time past. Put the presidents by the side of our 
sovereigns from Dutch William downwards, and what candid 
man will deny that the presidents have the best of it, simply 
as gentlemen? Why, Washington was a more thorough gen- 
tleman than any man who has sat on the British throne since 
England became Protestant. What America wants is, not a 
peerage, but some element or other in her social system which 
shall naturally tend to the culture of the refining arts of life, 
as distinguished from that money-getting, which does not tend 
towards the elevation of the mind. And we need but point 
to the history of every branch of human knowledge, and every 
feature of that polished life which is the boast of our age, to 
learn that in almost every single detail the influence of the 
Catholic Church has been one of the prime moving-causes of 
all that is best in our civilisation. She has done the work of 
a lettered and refined aristocracy for the uncultured masses; 
while the vast majority of her instruments have been men 
sprung from those very masses themselves. And now that 
refinement, the arts, sciences, and literature are no longer the 
exclusive possession of the children of the Catholic Church, 
let us not be unjust to the past, or forget what she did for the 
world when it all lay desert around her. If America wants 
the advantages of an aristocracy without revolutionising her 
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constitution, let her seek them in the humanising and refining 
influences of the faith of Rome. 

Not that, for one moment, we advocate any connection 
between Catholicism and the state in America. If America 
would remain great, and become greater, let her beware of 
‘¢ Establishments.’ We are no advocates for them, or for the 
introduction of ecclesiastics into secular offices of any kind. 
The political work which the ecclesiastics of the middle ages 
did well because they alone were competent for it in those 
days, they would not now do as well as laymen, who, by their 
training and habits, are the fitter of the two. What we uphold 
is, that leavening of the national character through the indirect 
influence of Catholicism, which would correct just those faults 
to. which a democratic constitution is by its nature liable. 

To turn again to that other point, which has nothing to 
do with democracy, but which is of so great moment to the 
well-being of America—the question of recreation and of exces- 
sive devotion to commercial enterprise. If there is one axiom 
in moral and physiological science more undeniable than ano- 
ther, it is that which is embodied in the words of the Bible, 
‘The Sabbath was made for man.” And if there is one 
country in the world in which this axiom is overlooked, it is 
America. That maxim is, that repose and refreshment are as 
necessary to the well-being of body and mind as air, meat, and 
drink are necessary to animal life. Nevertheless, that Pro- 
testantism which has hitherto been the prevailing spirit in 
American religion is powerless to confer this blessing upon 
exhausted humanity. It cannot calm and soothe the wearied 
faculties, or foster that habitual temper of mind which of 
itself would put a stop to the frightful speed at which human 
life runs in a country where nine people out of ten are in love 
with “ progress.” Its theological dogmas, and its ideas on the 
subject of religious worship and religious festivals, unfit it for 
coping with the gigantic evil. Religious rest for body and soul, 
in the Christian sense of the word, is a thing unknown to Pro- 
testantism as such. It can but vibrate between outragcous 
laxity and worldliness, as we see it in the Protestant states of 
continental Europe, and the gloomy Puritanism of England 
and Scotland. It must either trample the Bible under foot, 
or else take its precepts, observe them in the letter, and violate 
them in the spirit. And, on the other hand, whether Catho- 
licism is true or false, it is simply a fact, which can be tested 
by any man who will take the trouble to observe for himself, 
that devout Catholics can and do enjoy themselves, and take 
their refreshment, and sit comparatively easy to the turmoil of 
temporal business, in most marked contrast to the best classes 
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of Protestants. Make a Protestant earnestly religious, an 
note the change in his character: he instantly tends to gloonr 
ness; but he is as keenly alive to the importance of money 
vetting, and of ‘ advancing in the world,” as when he neve 
dreamt that he had a soul to be saved. But make a worldl 
selfish Catholic devout, or convert a Protestant (bad or gooc 
into a hearty Catholic, and see the change in him: he as infal 
libly grows more cheerful and ready for innocent recreatior 
as he takes to praying to the Blessed Virgin and believing 1 
the Pope. No doubt he remains quite fond enough of thi 
world, and keen enough as to the state of his pocket; but h 
has become far less so than he was before, and he is no longe 
prone to believe that the most glorious thing a man can do] 
to lay down a railroad across a continent, or travel at the rat 
of sixty miles an hour. He has opened his eyes to the virtu 
of enjoyment as distinct from excitement. And this, we tak 
it, is what it is so difficult for an American citizen to see 
With him time is lost in which something is not go¢ in the wa 
of land, or money, or possessions of some sort. ‘“‘ Laugh an 
grow fat,” says an old English proverb—much older, we sus 
pect, than Luther and Calvin; but, unfortunately, the Anglc 
Saxon race have not carried the proverb, or, at any rate, it 
observance, to the other side of the Atlantic. Their very fu 
has become tremendous. It smacks of the express-train. ] 
is nearly all of the go-ahead species.* It everlastingly tend 
to the subject of buying and selling. Its favourite text ; 
‘ sharp-practice,” and the disasters af those who meet wit 
sharper practitioners than themselves. 

All this would be instantly changed were American societ 
largely impregnated with sincere Catholicism. Then men an 
women would be twice as long at their meals, and pedestrian 
would walk at least a mile less per hour. People would pra 
more, dance more, sing more, laugh more, and sleep more 
Sermons would grow shorter, and human life longer. The sal 
of pictures would increase, and that of account-books diminisl 
Men would have more pleasure in talking to women; an 
women would not only be treated—as they now are—wit 
remarkable civility, but their practical influence on social lif 
would rise. The entire national mind would be slower, ger 
tler, quieter, and stronger. And if the amount of dolla 
gained would be less, the average amount of daily happine: 
would be vastly greater than it is under the influence of nor 
Catholicism or anti-Catholicism. 

Such are some of the grounds on which we think th: 


* We say nearly all—not quite all; for what humour is more delightfully ea 
and refreshing than that of such writers as Washington Irving ? 
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influential men in the United States ought to pause before 
they do any thing to discourage the spread of the Catholic 
religion, even though they themselves remain Protestants. 
America has many citizens who are superior to that vulgar 
self-estimation which makes people fancy their own country 
exempt from all the infirmities and perils of humanity. To 
such we commend our remarks as at least worthy of serious 
attention. 

On the effect on American prosperity which would result 
from a war with Great Britain, little need be said. It seems 
scarcely possible that a hot-headed party in the United States 
and a few haughty Tory-minded people in England should 
plunge the two countries into all the horrors of a war, espe- 
cially a war which must be so bitter in feeling as that between 
nations who so recently were but one. In fighting with the 
Russians we have been fighting with strangers; the war has 
been cool, calculating, and comparatively passionless, and it 
will leave few traces of animosity behind it. Moreover, it has 
been a war with a sovereign rather than with a people; and so 
it leaves our feelings towards the Russian nation much what 
it found them. But a war between England and America, 
like a war between England and France, would be a far more 
awful display of deadly hatred and vindictive fury. There 
are few Englishmen who have not some sort of feelings to- 
wards the Americans as a race of men, whether friendly or 
hostile, whether of admiration or of dislike. And almost 
every American seems to be acutely susceptible on the sub- 
ject of Great Britain, either in a pleasant or an irritable way. 
Quarrelling with America, therefore, is like quarrelling with 
one’s friend, or one’s brother, or one’s nearest neighbour. It 
is a far worse thing than a quarrel with a stranger. Sup- 
posing that we had been fighting her instead of with Russia, 
and that—whether in our favour or hers—the relative position 
of the belligerents had been much what it became between us 
and Russia after the fall of Sebastopol, does any man fancy 
that in such a position of affairs peace would have been a 
possibility? We contemplate, then, the very idea of a war 
with America with unmixed alarm; and we hold that the 
statesmen of both countries are bound by every sacred obli- 
gation to strain every nerve and stretch every point to pre- 
vent it. 

What would be its ultimate issue, of course no eye can 
foresee. The European complications it might involve are 
such, that speculation is all at fault. Still there are certain 
events which must happen, which it appears to us ought to 
make America even more anxious than England to avoid a 
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collision. If ever a human event could be foretold, it is cer- 
tain that the immediate result of a war must be the annihila- 
tion of American commerce. She has a magnificent mercan- 
tile navy, which lays her open to the most frightful injury ; 
while her fighting navy is little more than nominal; and while 
we have at this moment, in commission, the largest and most 
powerful fighting navy that was ever possessed by any nation 
at any period of the world. This is not a question of opinion 
or national boasting,—it is a question of facts and figures. 
The fiery American zealots who scek to drive their govern- 
ment into hostilities, seem to be unconscious that England 
has at this moment no less than two hundred and eighty 
ships of war, of different classes, actually in commission; and 
nearly double that number including those ready for use. 
In fact, we have as many ships to spare as would blow 
the entire navy of America out of the water in four-and- 
twenty hours, if they could only get at it. Undoubtedly, 
American privateers and such-like might at once do our mer- 
chant navy a great deal of mischief; but our war-fleets would 
swecp the seas, and before long annihilate every craft that 
put forth on to the Atlantic. 

Talkers, who do not think, say that America would in- 
stantly create a navy. Doubtless she would do her utmost; 
but a navy is not created in a day, nor are sailors to be got 
and disciplined; and meanwhile where is American commerce 
and American mercantile prosperity? In the old war Ame- 
rica manned her fleet with experienced British seamen, bought 
off from us by higher wages than we gave. But this would 
not happen again, for two reasons. In the first place, our 
private seamen are in a condition very different from their 
state in former times,—they would get nothing by going over 
to the enemy, and therefore they would not go; and in the 
second place, it was easy for America to bribe ‘ the British 
tar” with double pay, when they had only a few ships to 
man; but what would she say to paying double wages to 
such an extent as to fit out a fleet capable of coping with 
ours now? And where are the officers ? ; 

Again, think of the effects of taxation on a people like 
the Americans. ‘They know nothing of it practically speak- 
ing. Freedom from heavy taxes has been, and is, an essential 
condition of their national prosperity. Conceive, then, the 
social and political effects of a war so gigantically costly as 
would be a war with Great Britain. Just imagine the untaxed 
citizens of America called on to pay nearly fifty millions 
sterling, or two hundred and fifty millions of dollars, as we 
have already paid for a war which has lasted only two years 
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and a half, and in which France has gone shares with us in 
the cost. Moreover, this is not nearly the whole bill that 
must be settled even for a few months’ war. Very many 
millions more must be spent in coming home again, and 
putting things steadily on a peace-footing. Is America, ac- 
customed to a mere nominal debt, and paying her president 
5000/. a-year—(what zs Queen Victoria’s allowance, consider- 
ing that Prince Albert gets more than eight times as much as 
the President of the United States ?)—is America, we repeat, 
prepared to pay such astounding bills as we have to pay, con- 
tenting ourselves with making wry faces at them? Has she 
forgotten the saying of one of the most vigorous and influen- 
tial of the founders of her greatness, about the ‘‘ paying for 
one’s whistle?” It would be a mighty pretty pastime to 
injure the ‘‘ Britishers,” and humble the pride of the old 
country; but think of the price of the whistle! It would be 
a whistle, and nothing better, after all; for what possible 
gain could America get by the most effectual destruction of 
the old country? She would get exactly what we have got 
already, and nothing more; namely, an enormous debt, and 
an immense increase to the pauperised element of her po- 
pulation. 

As to Canada—Canada has no more idea of sympathising 
with America against England than of sending an army to 
attack Paris. The day for Canadian sympathising is gone 
by. When Canada and the old country part company Canada 
will set up for herself, without asking any body’s leave, unless 
itis ours. In fact, she is gradually setting up for herself, and 
with our assistance. She is fast rising from the position of a 
colony or province to that of a partner-kingdom. We luckily 
have grown wise enough to see that this arrangement is the 
best for both parties; and we should not be surprised if some 
day England herself set up Canada and New Brunswick into 
an independent state,—not a republic, but a free monarchy, 
with the present Canadian constitution, and a sovereign of the 
Guelphic race at the head of it. In the mean time, we may 
rest assured that Canada will not quarrel with us in order to 
aggrandise the United States. 

If we may trust the author of the work whose title we have 
prefixed to our remarks, the general feelings of Americans 
towards this country are such, that they could very easily be 
excited to rush into war with us. Mr. Oliphant made a tour 
in 1854 into those parts of the ‘far west” which are not 
often visited by mere travellers; and in the course of his jour- 
neyings collected large observations on the capabilities of the 
country and the temper of the people he came across. A 
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few paragraphs from his pages will show the conclusions he 
came to. 


“To return, however, to the tobacco-consuming group in front 
of the hotel, there is one point upon which they are universally 
agreed—indeed, throughout the West, public opinion seemed unani- 
mous in its expression of an earnest desire to see the allied armies 
defeated in the Crimea. 

The colonel expresses himself strongly on this point. ‘I con- 
clude,’ he says, first turning with modesty to his admiring audience, 
‘that I can about see as far into a millstone as the man that pecks 
it. Wal, you Brtishers air ’cute; you go on the high moral ticket. 
You call annexation robbery and territorial aggression; but there 
ain't a power in creation that’s swallowed more of other people’s 
country without choking than you have when nobody was looking 
perticler. And now you're a-going to fight civilisation, by protect- 
ing the most barbarous power in Europe, and for liberty by allying 
yourself with a French despot and a Mahometan tyrant; but chaw 
me if liberty ain’t a long sight better off in the hands of that old 
‘possum Nicholas than such mealy-mouthed hypocrites. You under- 
stand stabbing great principles in the dark, you do! Liberty’s all 
bunkum with you. If it ain’t, what do you go cringing and scraping 
to all the despots in Europe for, when you could raise the hull Con- 
tinent in the cause of freedom if you had a mind to? Why don’t 
you choke off your privileged classes, and sot your oppressed white 
niggers free, and give back the black niggers in the Indies the 
country you've robbed ’em of, instead of screeching at us, and com- 
ing over here with your long faces, and almighty jaw, and unremittin 
lies, about slavery and Cuba? There’s no sin in creation your no- 
souled, canting, bellows-winded Parliament won't commit, if they 
can make a darned cent by it. And if you were to take the Crimea, 
there’d be no holding you; civilisation and liberty, and all the rest 
of it, would be in danger over here then; and the slaves in Cuba 
would have to be protected, and you'd be fighting against us to pre- 
serve the liberal institutions of Spain. But there’s no fear of that. 
The Roosians will whip you into ribbons when they get a chance. 
Why, they’ve got the sympathies of our country with them; and it’s 
well known that every great question t’other side Jordan* is settled 
by the public opinion here. You'll find out the mistake you made 
when we offered to meditate between the belgeant powers—({the 
colonel never allowed a long word to stop him],—and you took so 
long to consider upon it that it never came off at all. Now you'll 
all go to blazes together ; and there ain’t a man in these diggins as 
won't be glad to hear that the old country has a-busted up, fighting 
for—ha! ha! ha! boys, what do you think ?—Liberty!’ And the 
colonel wiped the perspiration from his brow, and looked like a man 
who felt he had distinguished himself. 

‘That's it, colonel,’ says Joe, in an ecstasy of admiration, ‘ Why, 
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it's enough to make a man swaller tobacker to hear him. I 
guess your Victoria would be down upon you pretty smart if you 
was to come out like that in your country. We can speak our 
minds over here; we can blaspheme, and profane, and rip, and snort, 
jest as we've a mind to, and nobody dar hinder us. Ah! it’s a great 
country.” With which sage reflection the councillor subsides into a 
state of rumination; and nobody showing any disposition to dispute 
the colonel’s position, his companions chew the cud—of tobacco—in 
silence, and regard me with a certain complacency as one who has 
been ‘chawed up some,’ and considerably ‘run over’ by the co- 
lonel.”’ 


Mr. Oliphant adds, that with the exception of some “ small 
sections of some of the communities in the eastern cities,” he 
never heard a soul in America express any other sentiments 
than those of this gallané colonel. 

His book, of which we gave a few lines of notice on its 
first appearance, Is a well-put-together and informing narra- 
tive. It gives a sufficient quantity of statistics and figures to 
awaken the most obtuse to a perception of that extraordinary 
speed in American ‘* progress” of which we have been speak- 
ing; and his information is so much diversified with anecdote 
and gossip as to make it a pleasant and readable volume. He 
is, moreover, too much a man of the world, and too long used 
to knoek about, in East as well as West, to be run into in any 
excessive degree by the rough-and-ready ways of a new coun- 
try; and he is qutte as fully alive to the advantages of 
‘** smartness,” and the blessings of materia! civifisation, as any 
reasonable man need be. Accordingly he judges of what he 
sees without prejudice, and admires as cordially as any body 
not an actual naturalised American can perhaps admire. His 
accounts of the progress of Minnesota—which is one of the 
extreme westerly territories, situated beyond Wisconsin, and 
a little to the south-west of Lake Superior—are enough to 
make the mouths of your go-ahead gentry run down with 
streams of water. Its capital is called St. Paul; a name which 
indicates the fact, that among its first founders were a large 
proportion of settlers from Catholic Canada; for the Protestant 
American is not given to calling towns and countries after the 
saints. 


“St. Paul,” says Mr. Oliphant, ‘‘is perhaps the best specimen to 
be found in the States of a town still in its infancy with a great des- 
tiny before it. Its progress hitherto has been equalled only by Chi- 
gago. In 1847 a few trading huts, rejoicing under the sobriquet of 
Pig’s Eye—a name still retained by some rapids just below the town 
—marked the site of the present city; and it occurred to some of 
the French traders and Yankee squatters upon the unpre-empted 
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land in the neighbourhood, to mark out what is called in the States 
a town-plat, without apparently any anticipation of the important 
results which were ultimately to attend their speculation; indeed, 
they were somewhat old-fashioned in their notions, and laid out their 
plat in what one of the present citizens, in his account of the first 
years of St. Paul, calls ‘ little skewdangular lots, about as large as a 
stingy card of gingerbread broke in two diagonally.” The conse- 
quence was, that for the first two years there was very little temp- 
tation to put any thing upon the said lots; but in 1849 some cele- 
brated go-ahead speculators took up the thing, one of whom, Henry 
M. Rice, is now pushing on Superior as he did St. Paul, when he 
was in company with John R. Irving, with whom he ‘ bought in.’ 
At this time there were half-a-dozen log-huts, a hotel, a couple of 
stores, a log Catholic chapel, and about 150 inhabitants—a com- 
munity which was worthy of being represented by the press; and, 
accordingly, Colonel James M. Goodhue arrived in the same year 
to start a paper, which he intended to call The Epistle of St. Paul. 
The good people there, however, had discrimination enough to object 
to the name, and so he called it the Minnesota Pioneer, in one of the 
articles of which he gives an amusing description of his finding himself, 
on a raw cloudy day in April ’49, in a forlorn condition, at the bot- 
tom of the cliff, surrounded by his press, types, and printing-appa- 
ratus, with no shed to put them in, or ecquaintance in the place. A 
Yankee editor is not to be discouraged by trifles; so he got a room 
‘on’ Third Street, ‘as open as a corn-rick,’ from which airy tene- 
ment his first number issued, ‘in the presence of Mr. Lull, Mr. 
Cavileer, Mr. Neill, and perhaps Major Murphy.’ After that he 
got a lot in what he supposed would be the middle of the town, 
having ‘calculated that the two ends would probably unite there,’ 
and building a dwelling-house, lived in it through the next year 
without having it lathed or plastered. Such was the origin of St. 
Paul, and such the commencement of the Pioneer, which, in the 
language of the editor, has ‘advocated Minnesota, morality, and 
religion, from the beginning.’ In the recent death of this gentleman 
St. Paul has sustained a great loss; and if he had been as successful 
in his advocacy of the two latter principles as of that of the terri- 
tory, Minnesota would be a terrestrial paradise; for it began to 
shoot ahead thenceforward with a vengeance. There are now four 
daily, four weekly, and two tri-weekly papers, which is pretty well 
for a Far-West town only five years old, and more than Manchester 
and Liverpool put together. There are four or five hotels, and at 
least half-a-dozen handsome churches with tall spires pointing hea- 
venward, and sundry meeting-houses, and a population of seven or 
eight thousand to go to them, and good streets with side-walks, and 
lofty brick warehouses, and stores, and shops, as well supplied as 
any in the Union; and ‘an academy of the highest grade for young 
ladies ;’ and wharves at which upwards of three hundred steamers 
arrive annually, bringing new settlers to this favoured land, and 
carrying away its produce to the south and east. The navigation of 
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the river is closed during the four winter months, or from Novem- 
ber to March. As the resources of Minnesota are developed, the 
trade upon the river must continue to increase. The saw-mills of 
St. Anthony, St. Paul, and Stillwater will supply countless feet of 
timber for the states further south; its prairies will furnish live 
stock ad libitum; and its cereal produce will, according to Colonel 
Goodhue, hold its own with the most favoured states. That gentle- 
man thus compares its capabilities in this respect with its principal 
rival, Illinois: ‘ We will give [linois May the start, and Minnesota 
shall come out ahead. Don’t care what the crop is—any grain, any 
root—any thing, from a castor bean, or an apple or pear-tree, or a 
pumpkin, to a sweet potato or a tobacco-plant. Why, sucker, do 
you know you have frosts about two weeks earlier in Illinois than 
we do here? Itis a fact! We will show these people sights who 
come up here in May, and go shivering back home, saying that 
Minnesota is too cold for craps.’ And so on, in the same strain 
with regard to cattle.” 


There is one circumstance about St. Paul which stands in 
agreeable contrast to the rest of the western towns,—there 1s 
some difference between Sundays and week-days. Mr. Oli- 
phant mentions it in his chapter on the ‘‘ manners, customs, 
and political opinions of the St. Paul public,” from which we 
shall make one more extract by way of conclusion. 


‘* Some idea may be formed of the rapid increase of the value of 
town-lots in new cities, from the fact that Mr. Collins showed us 
one which he had purchased three years before for 150 dollars. He 
was allowed three years in which to pay his purchase-money. Upon 
the day he paid in the last instalment, and thus completed his title, 
he sold the same lot for 1600 dollars. ‘The weather was frightfully 
hot during our stay in St. Paul: the thermometer stood one day at 95° 
in my bedroom. There is in consequence an immense consumption 
always going on at the bar of Red Lions and White Lions—cock- 
tails, mint-juleps, gin-slings, cobblers, and other cooling drinks with 
as many different names as there are political parties in the United 
States, which is saying a good deal. On Sunday I was struck with a 
greater observance of the day than I had anticipated. The numer- 
ous churches are well filled, and St. Paul is rather celebrated for a 
more universal profession of religion than ordinarily characterises 
western towns, the inhabitants of which will tell you that the Sun- 
day is ‘ just like any other day, or, indeed, rather more so.’ 

We were always roused to the labours of the day by a bois- 
terous gong, which at six o’clock in the morning reverberated 
through the long passages of the hotel, rendering a renewed attempt 
at sleep utterly out of the question. Soon after, people began to 
drop in to breakfast, and eat hot rolls, soaked toast, buckwheat 
cakes, and hominy, and drink iced milk; then they grouped round 
spittoons, lighted their cigars, corrected their cold potations with 
‘nippers’ of brandy, skimmed the papers, swore at the contents, 
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and finally strutted off to their respective duties. We ‘ put out’ as 
well to shop and ‘ nose about the town wherever we've a mind to,’ 
finding no difficulty in amusing ourselves until three p.m., when 
dinner is ready. This was the most unpleasant process at St. Paul. 
In the first place, the rush into the room at the sound of the gong 
was terrific, and excited and heated one in an atmosphere at ‘ blood- 
heat’ to such an extent that, combined with the exertion of scram- 
bling for dishes, and the rapidity with which their contents were 
necessarily bolted, we found ourselves at the end of ten minutes 
seated at the deserted tables, replete, panting, perspiring, and ex- 
hausted. The master of the hotel sat at an upper table, upon the 
sanctity of which ‘ unprotected males’ were not allowed to intrude— 
much to our disgust; for the ladies have a private entry before the 
gong rings, and sit at least three minutes longer after dinner than 
the gentlemen, besides indulging in more elaborate preparations of 
corn, buckwheat, and other special delicacies. After dinner it is the 
correct thing to go out upon the steps in front of the hotel, unbutton 
your waistcoat, and make one of a row of tobacco-consumers, some 
of whom chew, some smoke, and some do both. Here we tilt our 
chairs well back, criticise the passers-by,—as this is in the main 
street,—talk politics, and drink cooling beverages; indeed, the object 
of hurrying through dinner at a railway pace is thus most satisfac- 
torily explained. It is evident that the pleasures of the table consist 
in this country, not in the delicacy of the viands, or in the act of 
their consumption, but in the process of their digestion, which is 
certainly doubly necessary, and which is prolonged as much as 
possible, and enjoyed in a very epicurean manner.” 
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THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, &c. 


An Exposition of the Epistles of St. Paul and of the Catholic Epis- 
tles. By the Rev. John M‘Evilly, President of St. Jarlath College, 
Tuam. (Richardson.) Mr. M‘Evilly’s work consists of a ‘‘ paraphrase” 
of the sacred text printed side by side with it, and of a ‘‘ com- 
mentary’? printed in the lower part of the page. The paraphrase 
is designed siinply to put the meanings of the writers in a clearer 
light, by expressing what they say at a greater length. This is, no 
doubt, occasionally necessary ; but, as a whole, a paraphrase of any part 
of the Bible always reads dull and heavy. When Mr. M‘Evilly’s first 
edition is sold, we take the liberty of suggesting to him that he should 
shorten this paraphrase considerably, and expand the original phrases 
only when it is absolutely necessary. We suggest, also, a smaller-sized 
page, as the imperial octavo is not so convenient as the octavo in com- 
mon use. 

The commentary, which is the chief part of the book, so far as we 
have examined it and are capable of judging, appears to us excellent, 
and we lieartily rejoice to see such a book brought out. It is full of 
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matter, and clear and unaffected in style. Mr. M‘Evilly has also the 
rare merit of not attempting to push the meaning of texts beyond their 
real force in the eagerness of controversy ; witness, for instance, his ex- 
position of the text sometimes cited as a scriptural proof that marriage 
is a Sacrament. The work is designed for both clergy and laity, and is 
certainly equally well adapted for both. 


Occasional Prayers for People of the World and for Men in Busi- 
ness. Compiled and paraphrased trom the Holy Scriptures. (Burns 
and Lambert.) The idea of this little book is very good, and the exe- 
cution is satisfactory. There are few persons who do not at times feel 
the inexpressive and wordy character of too many of the prayers which 
are written for private use, and such will welcome the present compi- 
lation. 


Ordo Administrandi Sacramenta, &c. Permissu Superiorum. (Rich- 
ardson.) ‘This is the edition of the ritual which has been prepared by 
the desire of the Synod of Westminster. It is of convenient size, and 
the type is clear. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


A History of the Christian Church during the Reformation. By C. 
Hardwick, M.A. (Cambridge, Macmillan.) This is one ofa series of 
‘‘manuals,” of which we are told that, ‘‘ the authors being clergymen 
of the Church of England, and the series being designed primarily for 
the use of candidates tor office in her ministry, the books will seek to be 
in accordance with her spirit and principles; and therefore, in treating 
of the opinions and principles of other communions, every effort will be 
made to avoid acrimony or misrepresentation.” This appears a special 
non-sequitur, when we remember that the Anglican Church has been 
always so bitter to those who dissent from her, that we believe there 
is a pretty general consensus of Nonconformist authorities in regarding 
her as the ‘‘ star whose name was wormwood” of the Apocalypse. ‘The 
present book may, for all we know, seek to be in accordance with 
history ; but the writer certainly reproduces 


‘¢ The tale revived, the lie so oft o’erthrown,”’ 


with regard to Henry VIII., Catherine, Anne Boleyn, and Cranmer, to 
which we had fondly hoped Lingard had given the coup-de-grace. 


Sermons in Stones, or Scripture confirmed by Geology. By Domi- 
nick M‘Ausland. (London, Bentley.) What Mr. M‘Ausland confirms 
by geology is certainly not Scripture, but a questionable explanation of 
it. We have our own very definite idea of the exact conformity of the 
cosmogony of Moses, rightly understood, with the results of modern 
science; but we do not think that persons can enter into the idea of the 
most ancient of all writers without a very profound study of the mytho- 
logical remains of antiquity. The phraseology of Moses must be ex- 
pounded by them, not by modern theories of geology. 


The Third Yearly Report of the Cork Young Men's Society. (Cork, 
Roche.) ‘The Cork Young Men’s Society is one of the most gratifying 
‘‘ signs of the times.’ It seems miade for work, and not for talk ; and 
its progress has been proportionately solid. ‘The present Report sets a 
good example to report-makers in general, by telling how many of the 
members observe the rules and how many do not. It is a hearty, but 
not boasting record of the successes of the past year. 
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Lectures on the History of Ancient Philosophy. By William Archer 
Butler, M.A., late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the (Protestant) 
University of Dublin. Edited by W. H. Thompson, M.A., Regius Pro- 
tessor of Greek, Cambridge. 2 vols. (Cambridge, Macmillan.) These 
two volumes, though very incomplete, are too important productions to 
be sumniarily dismissed ; so we will only call our readers’ attention to 
them, especially to the second volume, on the Platonic and Aristotelian 
philosophy. There is much that is hazy, and much that is buried under 
pompous altisonance, and also a very disagreeable trick of improving 
the occasion by making references to apparent analogies in Catholic 
philosophy, of which we give one specimen. In vol. i. p. 252, we are 
told that ‘* the entire mass of speculation in India bears this common 
character, that it all professes to be exposition of ancient revelation ;”’ 
and then he compares Indian philosophy with that of the Catholic 
schools, and says that the rivalry of Gdtama and Kanada is reproduced 
in that of Scotus and Albertus and Occam. Yet, seeing that these Indian 
sages teach allsystems, from pantheism pure to materialism and atheism, 
their divergencies might find a much better parallel in the disagreeinents 
of Protestantism. School-theology was not a mere interpretation of 
Scripture, but Protestant theology is. It is, as Sir William Hamilton 
says, ‘‘ little else than an applied philosophy and criticism” (Discussions, 
p. 333). Neither did school-theology ever extravagate into fatalism, 
antinomianism, socinianism, or any system which virtually denied the 
revelation it professed to expound. The Protestant theology is the real 
‘Western echo” of the Indian philosophy. Once permit private inter- 
pretation of revelation, and, as in India, reflective inquiry and daring 
sceptical speculation will and must manifest themselves, however con- 
cealed under the prudent veil of exposition and theological commentary. 


After Dark. By Wilkie Collins, author of ‘ Basil,’ ‘‘ Hide and 
Seek,” &c. 2 vols. (London, Smith, Elder, and Co.) We can seldom 
speak in so high terms of a book of tales as of these two volumes; they 
are thoroughly artistic, have an originality and a style of their own, are 
neither theological and moral, nor irreligious and immoral, can offend 
no one, nor do harm to any. ‘They consist of several tales, all but one 
republished from Household Words, and set in a most charming frame- 
work of leaves from a diary and prologues. Mr. Collins, as we said 
when speaking of Hide and Seek, is a thorough artist, and exhibits his 
details with the skill-and the finish of a pre-Raphaelite painter. Our 
readers must positively make acquaintance with these volumes them- 
selves. 

A Constitutional History of Jersey. By J. Le Quesne, Esq. (Lon- 
don, Longmans.) ‘This book is almost large enovgh to chronicle every 
event that could ever have happened in that little quart-pot of'an island ; 
—no offence to the Jerseyites, for the largeness of the liquid may more 
than balance the smallness of that which contains it. The Jersey people 
may be as strong ale in a weak vessel, while we are small-beer in a large 
barrel, It is said that a deputation which came from the island to de- 
inand some concession from William Pitt reminded him that they, the 
Normans, were tbe conquering race, we, the Saxons, the conquered. 
Howbeit, in days when we tolerate voluminous monographs on some 
microscopical moth, we have no right to complain of the prolixity of the 
present work ; itis defensible on the principle, fiat experientia in minimis ; 
the pure Norman character, its law, and its government, may, thanks to 
modern processes, be better examined in a specimen weighing half a 
grain than in a sample big enough to lade a waggon. 

The blessings of the Reformation penetrated early, and made them- 
Selves severely felt in the Channel Islands. April 25th, 1573, Richard 
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Girard was flogged through the town of Guernsey for upholding Mass. 
In 1593 all strangers were ordered to profess the established religion 
within a given period, or to quit the island. In 1567 all persons found 
en pélerinages were for the first offence to be fined forty sols, and for the 
second to be punished a la discretion. All idolatrous and superstitious 
persons, who did not renounce the Pope and the Mass, and who would 
not hear the Presbyterian word or receive its sacraments, were to be 
presented to the court and punished. In Jersey, in 1567, Guillaume 
Fantrast was imprisoned for having heard Mass in Normandy, and for 
having brought to the island un livre papistique et de l'eau bénite. In 
1562 it was ordered that legends and breviaries should be burnt by the 
hands of the owners themselves. 

Nor does this extremely ‘‘ little brief authority”’ exhibit its paternal 
care only towards the naughty boys who would be Catholics ;—with 
genuine Protestant inquisitorial spirit, in 1576 it imprisons several per- 
sons for not having taken the Communion; and orders that they shall 
not be liberated till they can say the Teu Commandments and the Lord’s 
Prayer. All persons not communicating for a year and a day—not at- 
tending sermons morning and evening—not attending service on fast- 
days—were fined ; a man wlio was heard swearing was fined if rich, and 
put in the stocks if poor (on the “ popish” principle, qué non solvit ex 
crumena, luat in cute). There was a penalty if one from every household 
did not attend service on Wednesdays and Fridays; if shops were not 
shut during Wednesday service; and the absentee from Sabbath holding- 
forth was to be punished a la discretion. As these mild means do not 
seem to have been effectual, we soon find laws to banish from the island 
such as refused to ‘“‘ hear the word,” or to communicate; other regula- 
tions compelled people to attend pour rendre raisons de leur foi. ‘The 
same sapient authorities forced one Thomas de France to marry against 
his will; and, with the usual Protestant contempt both for the sanctity 
of the union and for the rights of the poor, on the 26th March 1647 they 
absolutely decreed that ‘‘ persons of basse condition should not be allowed 
to marry !” 

Mr. Le Quesne’s book is long, but full of little details like those we 
have extracted ; its arrangement is not very good, but there is an index. 
Finally, there may possibly be some among our readers who would wish 
to know something of the Normans of these islands; they will be glad 
to be told where they may obtain the required information. We may 
add, that the recent expulsion of Ledru Rollin and Co, has given us & 
more favourable opinion of the constitution of Jersey than any thing 
that we have seen in this volume. 


Sinai and Palestine, in connection with their History. By A. P. 
Stanley, M.A., Canon of Canterbury. (London, Murray.) ‘This book is 
a curious compound of a traveller’s journal and a student's essay. It 
combines, liowever, to a certain extent, the merits of both plans, and 
gives us at once a geographical view of the history, and a graphic de- 
lineation of the topographical features of the Holy Land. Mr. Stanley 
unfortunately exhibits much of the sceptical spirit of a German neolo- 
gian; but he also writes as if he had a heart to which unbelief was a 
pain, and which can appreciate the happiness of faith, though it has not 
the strength to embrace it. Hence, while controverting old ecclesias- 
tical traditions, he very seldom speaks in an offensive tone. We do not 
know that this is religiously a very favourable symptom. Just as ‘i 
foro scientieé there’s no mach thing as murder—it’s only death,’’* so our 
modern psychologists look upon all kinds of religious beliefs as so many 
mental hallucinations, no more to be chided than the vagaries of the 
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inmates of Bedlam. In foro scientiz there is no such thing as falsehood 
or superstition, heresy or infidelity—it is only a necessary secretion of a 
peculiarly formed brain. 

We abridge the fullowing account of the Greek Easter at Jerusalem 
from the chapter on the Holy Places.—On Holy Saturday morning, a 
spectator iu the gallery of the dome of the Holy Sepulchre would see 
the whole space beneath him wedged with pilgrims, except where the 
shrine itself stands out in the midst, and where a strong guard of Turkish 
soldiers keeps a lane vacant. About noon the stillness of the crowd is 
broken by a tangled group of Arabs rushing round the sepulchre: they 
think that the fire will not come unless this ceremony is gone through ; 
accordingly, these confused masses of twenty, thirty, or fifty men will 
at intervals start in a run, catch hold of one another, and leap on each 
other’s shoulders or heads. Some of them are clothed in sheep-skins, 
some almost naked; the group generally preceded by a tugleman, who 
marks time by clapping his hands, while his followers respond by wildly 
howling, ‘‘ This is the tomb of Jesus Christ—God save the Sultan !’?— 
‘¢ Jesus Christ has redeemed us!” From these insulated groups the 
infection spreads, till the whole rotunda is filled with a racing torrent 
of wild figures, like the Witches’ Dance in Faust, wheeling round the 
sepuichre. 

This excitement continues till the procession emerges from the sa- 
cristy, and defiles thrice round the tomb. After the third circuit, one 
great movement sways the multitude from side to side; they rush on 
the soldiers, who, according to orders received, always consent to be 
driven out at this juncture; the procession is broken through—the ban- 
ners stagger and waver and fall, amid the flight of priests, bishops, and 
standard-bearers hither and thither before the tremendous rush; a small 
compact band encircles the bishop who is to ‘‘ make the fire,” and con- 
ducts him to the sepulchre, and closes the door behind him. The whole 
church is now one heaving sea of heads, yelling with the most frantic 
uproar, By the aperture in the side of the tomb stands a priest to catch 
the fire; from him there is a narrow lane left for him to pass out of the 
church, and on each side of the lane hundreds of bare quivering aris 
hold tapers ready to be lighted. At last the moment comes: a bright 
flame appears inside the hole; slowly, gradually, the tire spreads trom 
hand to hand, from taper to taper, through the vast multitude, till the 
whole edifice is one blaze of candles. The bishop is carried out fainting 
from the tomb, as if overcome by the glory of God who descended to 
kindle the fire; a mounted horseman gallops off to communicate the 
sacred fire to the Greek monks of Bethlehem; and then is the great 
rush to escape trom the rolling smoke and suffocating heat, and to carry 
the sacred flame to every house in Jerusalem; whereby in 1834 hun- 
dreds were trampled to death. But the wild enthusiasm terminates 
from the moment that the fire is communicated ; and one of the most 
extraordinary parts of the spectacle is the rapid subsidence of a frenzy 
so intense Into the profound repose with which in the evening the same 
pilgrims await the midnight Mass. 

This fire-kindling is a known cheat; all Greek priests who know 
any thing of the matter acknowledge it to be so. So Mr. Stanley does 
very unfairly in comparing it to the ‘‘juggle” of the blood of St. Janu- 
arius, which is certainly not acknowledged by any ecclesiastic to be 
such, and of which those who refuse to believe it have hitherto failed in 
siving any rational explanation, such as can remove it from the province 
of supernatural things, 

The ‘‘ Canon of Canterbury” does not scruple to affirm that our Lord 
passed an ‘‘ unconscious infancy’’ in the cave of Bethlehem; and, in 
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accordance with the English principle of reducing every thing in religion 
to a great vague outline without any certain details, he tells us that the 
doubts which envelop the lesser questions about Palestine do not envelop 
the greater —‘‘ they attach to the Holy Places, not to the Holy Land. 
The clouds which cover the special localities are only specks in the clear 
light which invests the general geography of Palestine.’”’ So Christianity, 
We suppose, is a great blur of light, with no particular focus, no certain 
centre. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Le Correspondant. Nouvelle Série. (Paris, Douniol.) In a review 
of Macaulay’s History of England, we mentioned the change that had 
taken place in the managenient of this old-established periodical. It is 
certainly greatly improved in ability, and is much more interesting than 
under its former editorship, and therefore ought to be taken by all who 
wish to be au fait on the subject of French Catholic literature. At the 
same time we regret some of its crypto-political tendencies. It seems 
to be the bane of religion in France, that so many devout people can- 
not let the government alone. Either they are vehement in connecting 
themselves with it, or they are its fierce opponents. The Bourbons did 
immense mischief in this way on their restoration, by forcing a sort of 
appearance of national Catholicism on the French people, when nine- 
teen out of every twenty of them abhorred the very name. Just now 
there are many good Catholics who are far too demonstrative of their 
Imperialist or anti-Imperialist feelings. They will not treat the Em- 
peror’s régime as it is, namely, a great practical gain to religion and 
order; but they must needs either puff him to the skies as a man and 
almost a saint, or they must do their best to upset every thing and bring 
in red-republicanisin, only because Imperialism has its disagreeable 
drawbacks. The Correspondant is too much of the latter school. Count 
de Montalembert has already brought down on it a sort of governnient 
warning. In the number before us is an article on the character of the 
religious polemics of the present day, by Prince Albert de Broglie, 
which will repay attention, and which indicates the tone of thought of 
an important portion of French Catholic society. The same number 
has also a clever and discriminating article on Brownson, and a paper on 
Oscar de Redwitz, whose Amaranth was reviewed some time ago in the 
Rambler. We hope the new management will prosper; but we take the 
liberty of entreating its writers to let the Emperor alone. He is too 

owertul to be meddled with, without getting the worst in the fray. 

Ve cordially sympathise with the annoyance that Frenchmen must feel 
at his severe censorship of the press; but clearly it cannot be helped in 
the present state of France. Let not M. de Montalembert and his col- 
laborateurs turn such wistful eyes on England. We can assure them 
that if there was the smallest danger that any man’s writings would 
render the government of Victoriu insecure, he would be silenced with 
an instantaneous severity at least equal to that which the Emperor finds 
necessary for his régime. It is not many years since the editor of a Lon- 
don newspaper—Leigh Hunt—was put into prison for two years for 
calling George 1V. an ‘* Adonis of sixty.” 


Death. 


On the 1st of March, at tho Convent of the Good Shepherd, Hammersmith, in 
her twenty-ninth year, Sister Mary of St. Jane Frances de Chantal (Charlotte 
Thorpeon), professed on her deathbed. R. I. P. 
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THE BODY AND THE MEMBERS. 


Russia being disposed of, we Catholics must now “ look out 
for squalls.” The British Lion is not a simple leonine brute, 
but a compound creature, with two natures—one that of a 
lion, the other that of a jackass, Or rather perhaps we ought 
to believe, in his case, in a sort of chronic Pythagorean me- 
tempsychosis, whereby the leonine and the asinine natures 
take their turns in the corporeal frame, and the mighty mouth 
gives vent alternately to a stately roar and an ear-splitting 
bray. ‘The donkey’s time is now come again, and the soul of 
Spooner has taken possession of the formidable ribs and paws 
of the king of beasts. The mind of Spooner itself is a curious 
phenomenon. It has two chief horrors: gold, and the Catholic 
religion. Not that the class whom Spooner theologically and 
politically represents have the smallest objection to the former 
of these two good things, as far as possessing it goes; on the 
contrary, we have ever observed a remarkable affinity between 
a love for the good things of this life and a hatred of Popery. 
The Spooner hatred of gold is altogether of another kind. 
Our readers are perhaps not generally aware that this stanch 
antagonist of nuns and Maynooth is an equally stanch an- 
tagonist of the common sense of mankind on the subject of 
paying debts. He is one of the Birmingham currency-doc- 
tors, who hold that when the Government promises to pay a 
pound sterling to a creditor, it does not really bind itself to. 
pay a certain fixed weight of the precious metal. These 
economists are of opinion—suddenly we are pulled up. What 
are their opinions? Nobody knows. ‘They are pure Protes- 
tants on the subject of the currency. All they hold is, that 
Popery and Peelery are both detestable: that when Peel re- 
enacted the old laws that “a pound” shall be held to be what 
it was meant to be, viz. so many ounces’ weight of gold, he 


did as wicked a thing to the pockets of mankind as the Pope 
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did to their souls when he promulgated the decrees of the 
Council of Trent. JVhat ought to be the principle of debt- 
paying, in place of Peelery, Spooner and Co. know no more 
than they know what is to be believed in place of Popery. 

Here, however; the parallel stops. The Birmingham ge- 
niuses pocket (literally) their inconsistencies in the case of 
gold, but they strive for a fatal consistency in the case of re- 
ligion.. The music of the jingling: “sovereign” is sweet to 
the soul of Spooner, notwithstanding the predilections of his 
theory in favour of paper-money. ‘‘ But Papists!—no, not 
even when all mankind cries out in favour of the nuns, that they 
at any rate are real gold—tolerate them not! Let them visit 
and nurse the sick. in.the. Crimea; let them die in the hospi- 
tals; let Popish soldiers fight and die, let Popish priests die 
too at their side,—what of that? Endure them not. Rob 
their colleges; search their convents; insult their clergy ; 
banish their monks; kick them out of society; away with 
them from the face of the land! Tell us not they are the 
real gold; we don’t want it: we want paper-money—a paper 
religion. Our religion is a book, a printed book: it is the 
object of our worship. The Chinese burn paper to their 
idols; but we worship paper as our god; and as for these 
idolaters, the Papists, if we could, we would burn them in its 
honour.” 

We trust, then, that no Catholic will be surprised if he 
finds that the British Lion, which in propria natura helped 
to take Sebastopol, varies his exploits by occasionally kick- 
ing and lashing out in all directions, when donkey-inspired, 
against us. Granting the utmost that can be granted as to 
the gradual improvement of popular feeling towards us, 1t is 
undeniable that Puritanism and Nationalism are now com- 
bined in an alliance which must’ from time to time produce 
savage outbreaks against Catholics. One of the most striking 
illustrations lately to be met.with of the influence which Puri- 
tanism has acquired, was to be found in Lord Palmerston’s 
way of meeting a recent motion in the House of Commons for 
giving the Londoners a little amusement on Sundays. ‘That 
crafty nobleman, who. cares about as much for Sunday as he 
does for Mahometanism, actually thought it politic to make a 
speech verging as near Puritanism as he could without making 
himself the laughing-stock of every body who knows what his 
real notions are. Palmerston playing second fiddle to Shaftes- 
bury! What a duet! what a combination of discords!: What 
absurdities do the manoeuvres of party present for the edifica- 
tion of the looker-on! Still, so it is. Puritanism pays; it 
is high in the market just now; and as long as it pays, we 
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poor Catholics may rest assured that we too must pay, in an- 
other sense of the word. It is useless to look for quiet and 
peace. We shall never have rest; and our wisest way'is to: 
be never surprised at mischief befalling us in any quarter. 
Let us go on with our work patiently; taking blows, and 
patching up the wounds; and hitting our enemies when we 
are sure that we do not hit a friend in the dark. 

This being our prospect, it is not wonderful that Catholics’ 
often cry out for some more methodical, more organised, more: 
effectual way of meeting opponents, of refuting slanders, and’ 
of defending our rights. To hear many people talk, one 
would suppose that it is our own fault that we do not hold 
such a position in Parliament, in the Press, and in Society; 
as would enable us effectually to silence the oratory of. the 
Shaftesbury-Spooner school, and set: all candid: people right: 
as to the real doctrines and morals of Catholicism. Why’ 
don’t the Bishops do this? Why don’t the Catholic peers: 
do that? Why don’t the M. Ps. do something else? Why 
don’t you, Mr. So-and-so, with your friends, Mr. This, and’ 
Mr. That, or Mr. Somebody else,—why don’t you do some- 
thing or other to put an end, once for all, to these infamous: 
falsehoods, this systematic misrepresentation, this cowardly’ 
bullying? Why doesn’t somebody make our newspapers 
perfect? Why do we print so many ugly little useless books ?’ 
Why do we translate so badly? Why do you, Mr: Editor, 
put this into the Rambler, and why don’t you put that? In 
short, why don’t Bishops, peers, M. Ps., literary men, organ- 
ists, Singers, architects, in short, every body ;—why does not: 
every body, or at least somebody, do every thing ? 

The answer is short, and to the point: We can’t. Those 
who expect that the Catholic body, as an organised whole, 
ought to put all their affairs on a satisfactory footing, simply 
demand an impossibility.. The organisation of Catholics, ex- 
cept in purely spiritual things, is a vision, which never existed 
except in the heads of a few Catholics and a great many Pro- 
testants. The latter, indeed, look upon us as the most com- 
pletely organised body in the world for-all purposes which 
are In any way incidentally connected with our religion. That 
any Catholic ever acts independently, is an idea which the 
Protestant mind can hardly realise. That private individuals, 
whether lay or clerical, should ever do any thing for which 
they alone are personally responsible, seems to the Protestant 
capacity inconsistent with the principles of our religion. Such 
a disciplined army as we are, with such soldiers, and such sub- 
alterns, and such regimental officers, and such generals, and 
such a commander-in-chief, and such pay to boot, is supposed 
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by our opponents to exist no where else among men. What- 
ever happens, somebody of the priestly or Jesuit species is 
held to be “at the bottom of it.” Every body is a “ tool,” 
and every thing is an “ organ.” Our newspapers are “ organs.” 
We ourselves—the Rambler—are an ‘‘ organ.” Of course, it 
never strikes these believers in this marvellous discipline of 
Catholicism, that if we were thus organised, wealthy, and able, 
a vast deal more would result from our efforts than results in 
fact. It never occurs to them that the real state of the Catho- 
lic world is simply inexplicable on their hypothesis as to our 
capacities. 

With them, however, we have not now todo. The point 
which we are anxious to press is to this effect, that at the pre- 
sent juncture the advance of our religion and the improvement 
of our social position depends upon ourselves, not as a body, 
but as individuals. It depends upon every man’s doing his 
own work to the best of his capacities, and not expecting 
somebody else to do it for him. This is the only way in 
which Catholicism, as an organised whole, can be brought to 
bear upon the wants of the time. It is hopeless to think of 
doing things on a grand scale, except by beginning to do them 
on a small one. We cannot do things in concert, unless each 
man separately is determined to do his own work as zealously 
and as carefully as if he were the only person on whom the 
whole affair in hand depended. This, we may rely on it, is 
the great secret of success in all undertakings where many per- 
sons are concerned. It is the perfect action of the individuals 
which produces the perfect action of the entire body. And it 
is a want of sufficient comprehension of this truth that makes 
so many Catholic undertakings more or less fail. We are apt 
to rest too much on our neighbours; to be discontented with 
small results; to be restless and dissatisfied if we have to wait 
long for any result at all; and to despond because we are tried 
by frequent failures. 

This erroneous feeling may be seen working in all sorts of 
forms. For a long time nothing was thought promising unless 
it had a duke, or at least an earl, at the head of it. Ora 
scheme is thought little of if it is purely local, and not likely 
to be known or valued beyond the place where it originates 
and to which it is adapted. Or every thing is thought to be 
in a way to success if it is just set going with a fine set of 
rules and regulations, and a duzen or two people are got to 
belong to it, not one of whom will .take the smallest real 
trouble in the affair ever afterwards. Or a good work is held 
to be not worth attending to, when established, because some 
or many of its supporters fall off; and the defection of onc is 
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held to be not only a valid excuse for the defection of the 
rest, but an actual reason for it. And so on in all sorts of 
varieties, still betraying our want of grasp of the great prin- 
ciple of human action, that the work of a body of men is no- 
thing more than the aggregate work of individuals. It all 
shows that we are apt to hold that a great many times nothing 
amounts to something; or, what is nearly as untrue, that do- 
ing a thing ill twice over is equivalent to doing it well once. 

We hold, then, that whatever may be the mode in which 
Protestant ill-feeling may now be shown to us, the first thing 
to be done is to realise the fact that nothing that Catholics 
can do, as a body, can prevent these attacks upon us; and the 
next thing is, to meet them in every practicable way, as they 
occur in individual cases, being satisfied that we have done 
our duty, and that our work is not thrown away when we 
have thus done our best, even though the work has to be done 
over and over again elsewhere, and by others, or even again 
and again in our own case. School-teaching and managing, 
periodical and book writing, church-building, the culture of 
music and art, the refutation of local attacks, the defence of 
the poor, and all those other duties which practically fall so 
much into the hands of the laity, must be gone on with from 
month to month and year to year, as if we had not yet made 
a beginning, and as if every thing depended on what each per- 
son does in his own sphere. 

Again, in restoring Catholics to their rightful position in 
the country, it appears to us that no man, whatever his rank 
in life, should lose an opportunity of appearing before his 
fellow-countrymen in any kind of way that may make himself 
and his character known to them. Let it be ever borne in 
mind, that our grand difficulty is to make ourselves thoroughly 
understood by our non-Catholic friends and neighbours. They 
will not look at us. They will not hear us. They persist in 
thinking that we are what we are not. Pretending that our 
system is a dark device that will not bear the light, they resist 
all our efforts to make them better acquainted with it and with 
ourselves. We are looked on as a sort of monsters, with a 
tail concealed somewhere. Professing that we want to hide 
our wickednesses in secret places, they themselves fly from 
all knowledge of what Catholicism is, and what Catholics are. 
They will not hear our words, or read our books; and many 
of them feel their skin begin to creep the moment they know 
they are in the company of a “‘ Papist.” 

Whatever, then, a man is capable of being or doing, as a 
member of the social body, which he would be or do if he 
were not a Catholic—provided, of course, that it is innocent— 
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by’all means let him strive to accomplish being a Catholic, 
and being known as a Catholic. Every Catholic who con- 
vinces his neighbours that, though a Papist, he has not got 
‘cloven feet, does a benefit to his religion. Whether a peer in 
the Lords, or a member in the Commons, or a magistrate on 
the bench, or a lawyer in the courts, or a man of cultivation 
in the literary and artistic world, or a mere member of society, 
every man who is known to be a practical Catholic, helps to 
‘cut away some little bit of that monstrous boarding of preju- 
‘dice which darkens the sight of the English public. It is not 
easy to’believe that the man we take wine with at dinner is 
plotting the murder of his neighbours, and has got an indul- 
gence from the Pope in his pocket to pardon him beforehand 
for committing the crime. 

Of course this is far from implying that Catholics ought to 
ibe a forward, pushing, impudent race; thrusting themselves 
on people when they are not called to do it, and boring their 
neighbours when they ought to be holding their tongues. 
We had better say and do nothing as members of the social 
state than make ourselves disagreeable by doing things badly. 
This only makes matters worse. Observers sometimes wonder 
why we cut such a sad figure in Parliament; why our speakers 
are not on a par with Stanley and Lyndhurst in the Lords, 
and Gladstone, Bright, and Palmerston in the Commons. For 
ourselves, we confess ourselves gratified with the fact that so 
few Catholics rise to inflict speeches on their brother-peers and 
members ; and we regret to perceive that all our representa- 
tives are not conscious of the fact, that a man may be a very 
worthy personage and:a respectable member of Parliament, 
and yet a terrible bore when he gets on his legs to make mo- 
tions that nobody will support, and ask questions that every 
body laughs at. ‘So in other things also; a forward, ill-bred, 
impudent way of pushing ourselves on other people’s notice 
does infinite mischief. The real good is done by avoiding 
both impudence and -shyness. ‘It requires sometimes not a 
little tact.in a Catholic to take his proper place in the world 
with the least possible offence to others. Still, this is no 
reason why it should not be done. Because “ brass” 1s more 
odious than mauvaise honte, ‘that is no reason why a man 
‘should not’ be bold and courageous, and at the same time 
modest and self-respecting. 


ON ORIGINAL SIN 
AS AFFECTING THE DESTINY OF UNREGENERATE MAN. 
To the Editor of the Rambler. 


Dear Sir,—Last. July you did:me the honour to insert in 
the Rambler a letter of mine on ‘the. Immaculate Conception 
in connection with the doctrine of original sin; may I presume 
further on your kindness, and‘bee the insertion of the follow- 
ing thoughts on the doctrine of original sin as bearing on'‘the 
destinies of the non-Christian world ? 

I understand that some persons objected to my former let- 
ter on the ground of its “‘ rationalising” tendency ; as if all-ex- 
ercise of reason on the mysteries of our faith must end in at- 
tempts to explain them away! As iftthe proper: homage of 
the mind and thought to the truth were the total suppression 
of all thought about the truth! As ifthe true service ofa slave 
to his master were to render himself impotent: and useless, in- 
stead of devoting all his energies to his work! It was not in 
this way that St. Athanasius, or-St. Basil, or St. Hilary, de- 
fended the doctrine of the ‘Trinity, or St. ‘Augustine that of 
original sin ;.1t was not thus that those clear, pellucid,-sharp- 
edged formulas were devised, in which the great mysteries of 
our faith are taught to us. .Christian philosophy consists in 
something more than ‘‘ copying fair what time. hath blurred,” 
as the Anglican Herbert describes it; in something beyond a 
mere reiterated assertion without further consequence, like the 
“‘oreat is Diana” of the Ephesian.mob. Christian philosophy 
traces the internal organisation of the doctrines of the creed, | 
or their relationship with human nature and wants, or the.an- 
swer they give to the questions and difficulties which succes- 
sively agitate society. Such are all the theological works which 
have gained the widest popularity in modern days; the Sym- 
bolik of Mohler, the Etudes Philosophiques of Nicolas, the 
Conférences of Lacordaire, the Civilisution Européenne of 
Balmez, and, I'may add, the Questions of the Soul of Father 
Hecker. All relinquish, when arguing with Protestants,,the 
cut-and-dry references to patristic authorities, which,‘ in fact, 
modern society does not admit to be authorities at all, and 
argue the question from premises-more congenial to.modern 
habits of mind. Yous chemins vont ad Rome, says the‘French 
proverb; truth lies.at the end of every road of true argument. 
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The use of argument is to persuade, and the wise man uses 
those arguments which he thinks will persuade. When there 
Is no more traffic on a line of road, the coaches cease to run; 
no one thinks of putting on extra trains from Dover to London 
because there has been a great arrival of passengers from the 
East at Southampton. If you wish to fill your carriages, you 
must start from the place where people are collected; if you 
wish to persuade them, you must begin from their mental 
stand-point. 

In my former letter I tried to show that if we held the 
doctrine of original sin precisely as it is taught in the formulas 
of the Church, without allowing our imagination to interfere 
with our judgment, and discarding all unauthorised glosses and 
additions, however respectable the authority on which they 
rest, the Immaculate Conception is a fact which, so far from 
being an anomalous exception to the law, is, on the other 
hand, one of those exceptions which prove the rule, an excep- 
tion which the mere terms of the rule would lead us to antici- 
pate. In my present letter I propose to show that the Catho- 
lic doctrine of original sin in its consequences on fallen man is 
contrary neither to our natural conceptions of the justice and 
mercy of God, nor to the expectation of nature that the virtu- 
ous life of heathens and idolaters will have its own reward in a 
future state. I deny neither hell nor the fallen condition of 
man. I believe that there is a future eternity of torment for 
those who have rejected the supernatural grace of God, and I 
see and know that man is a spiritual and reasonable being, 
placed in the condition of an animal; a soul capable of the 
supernatural, yet limited to the natural; a creature absolutely 
incapable of receiving perfect satisfaction from the things 
around him, yet incapable of providing what he needs to satisfy 
him ; a conscience haunted with the continual consciousness of 
fault, and with a perpetual feeling of the necessity of an expi- 
ation; a social creature, subject to a great scheme of moral go- 
vernment, wherein the mute doubts of the mind are more than 
confirmed by the actual decrees of Providence; where no real 
good can be purchased but at the price of sweat, or tears, or 
blood; where the career of genius is almost always beset with 
reverses and misfortunes; where national power and glory re- 
quire a continual tribute of human life; where the practice 
of virtue is only possible in the midst of difficulty and disgust ; 
where there is no heroism without persecution, nothing beau- 
tiful, grand, or sublime, that is not acquired and preserved at 
the price of sacrifice and pain. The law of chastisement and 
of expiation is written upon all sides in ineffaceable characters ; 
such is the history of man, painful, but authentic ; unhappy, 
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but undeniable; which has left its everlasting records wherever 
the children of Adam have passed by. 

I should be a madman ifI pretended to explain away such 
a fact as this. Still, it is allowable to try to harmonise it with 
the known attributes of God; we may attempt to construct 
upon it a theodicy, or vindication of the dealings of Providence 
with man. I wish to render my faith internally self-consistent ; 
to trace the bond of connection between the separate articles 
of my creed, which, as the word implies, form an articulated 
and organised whole. I do not aspire to be one of those Ca- 
tholics who confine their faith to that alone which in strictness 
they need believe ; I would not say to a reluctant convert, You 
need only confess and communicate once a-year, you need not 
honour images, you need not invoke the saints, you need not 
worship the Blessed Virgin ; you may be a very good Catholic 
without these things. Neither would I reduce the dogma of 
original sin to the smallest allowable modicum of dry formula; 
I have no wish to go as near denying hell as I can, consistently 
with the bare letter of ecclesiastical definitions; it is far from 
my desire to shock the orthodox believer by proving to him 
how much of his creed I can cut away, and yet remain within 
the letter of the formularies of the Church. 

Why, then, it may be said, moot the subject at all? Be- 
cause it is already rife in nearly every household in England. 
Because the great heresy of modern days is universalism, which 
asserts mercy, forgiveness, final happiness for all, without re- 
spect of creeds or conduct. The Calvinistic doctrine of repro- 
bation has been so foolishly pressed, that a great reaction has 
set in against that of hell and damnation. Men refuse to be- 
lieve that God created ninety-nine persons out of each hun- 
dred, only ta make every one of them as miserable as he is 
capable of being for all eternity ; they cannot bring themselves 
to think that the only difference between a sinner damned and 
a sinner saved is the sprinkling with a drop of water, the pro- 
nunciation of an absolution, or the sensation of that indescrib- 
able ‘‘ experience” which the Evangelical calls ‘‘ conversion.” 
Men reject all ‘‘damnatory clauses,” because, forsooth, they 
will have no share in condemning their neighbour to hell. 
Persons who do not attribute the slightest efficacy to the 
priest’s absolution, behave as if their assent to an anathema 
would determine whether a sinner should be lost or saved. 

But, however absurd and perverse, this movement of the 
popular mind, like all heresies, is founded on some truth; 
which, whatever it is, must be the natural specific remedy 
for the error. Catholics, therefore, should discover what this 
truth is, and should offer it to the benighted wanderer, telling 
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him, that what he strives against is not the doctrine of the 
Church ; that what the Church really teaches contains all the 
truth towards which he waddles so obliquely, without his 
exaggerations or his blunders. Catholics should, though per- 
haps they do not always, act thus. -Perhaps in general they 
are but too ready to note every one as a heretic who wishes 
.to make a novel application of old truth to the refutation of 
a new error. 

We are ready enough to deride the Calvinist who mounts 
the pulpit with the glad tidings of damnation to all the world 
but the few frequenters of his special Ebenezer. May not our 
mode of stating some doctrines expose us to similar derision ? 
When, for instance, we couple the dogma of the non-salva- 
bility of those outside the Church with the extreme doctrine 
concerning hell, tamely, that it is a place where there are 
degrees of punishment, but only depending on the capacitics 
of the condemned; where each man is a vessel filled to the 
-brim with the wine of God’s wrath, no one fuller than another, 
though the larger hold more and the. smaller hold less,—when 
we couple these two doctrines, do we not represent God in as 
forbidding a light as the dreariest preacher of reprobation ? 
This is a grave error, unless the fact is as we represent it. 
We have no right to modify our doctrines for economical pur- 
poses, to paint the misery of the future world otherwise than 
we know it will be, in order to try to frighten people into 
virtue; truth is not helped by a lie in the long-run; the 
reaction comes, when it has to contend against a tenfold accu- 
mulation of prejudice. Now-a-days men will not be converted 
by terrors which they will not believe. There is no possible 
end to be gained by going beyond the literal teaching of the 
Church. ‘fo insist upon unauthorised opinions, however com- 
mon, serves no purpose. Our neighbour is not damned or 
‘saved by our opinion of his destiny; but our notion of God, 
of His divine justice and mercy, is greatly modified by such 
opinions; .and when we contrast our lax views of the probable 
‘salvation of Catholic suicides, and sinners who have only re- 
ceived the last sacraments in a state of speechless and mori- 
bund semi-consciousness, with our austere suspicions of the 
eternal misery of those who die out of the Church, we must 
own that we give some ground for the sneer, that our religion 
is a comfortable machine, which carries people to heaven ona 
feather-bed whether they will or no, leaving those without to 
their terrible fate with as little remorse as John Calvin him- 
self. 

I think, then, that there is reason, even at the risk of offend- 
ing some persons, to inquire into the state in avhich the non- 
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Christian world is placed in this life and-the next; for-though 
the question may have no personal interest for those within 
the Church, yet its influence on persons who hold universalist 
notions, as well as on our.own conception of God’s attributes, 
may be very great. 

Man is left by original sin, or the deprivation of the gift 
of original justice, in a state of nature; a state not substanti- 
ally depraved and defiled, but such as it might have come forth 
from God’s plastic hand, if He had originally decreed to make 
man a merely natural being, without the supernatural destiny 
of the beatific vision. The 55th-of the condemned proposi- 
tions of Baitis is as follows: ‘‘ Deus non potuisset ab initio 
talem creare hominem, qualis nunc 'nascitur.” ll Catholics 
are bound to confess the contradictory of this, namely, that God 
might at first have created man as he is now born. ‘The infant, 
born in original -sin, a ‘“‘ child of wrath,” a “slave: of the de- 
vil,” has a nature such as God might have:created when He 
*¢ saw all that He had made, and behold it was very good.” The 
evil that he inherits is not absolute, but relative ; considering 
that God originally made man for a supernatural end, as now 
born he is a degraded being,—a being who has lost ‘his birth- 
right, and is sentenced to the same penalty of eternal banish- 
ment from God’s presence which constitutes the essence ‘of 
the pain of the devil and his angels. But, considered abso- 
lutely, there is nothing positively evil in the natural state of 
man; a rational soul in an animal body, maintaining a life- 
long struggle against the bestial propensities of the organis- 
ation, 1s a combination by no means derogatory to the purity 
of the Creator. Again, if God might have originally created 
man such as he is now born, he must have a natural end 
proposed to him; for God could scarcely have created an 
immortal reason without any end at all. I cannot therefore 
accept Dr. Brownson’s dictum—“ This much we think certain, 
that man, as we now find him, in the present decree of God, 
has, in fact, no natural destiny; and nothing natural, not even 
the natural vision of God, which is only a vision. per speculum, 
not an intuitive vision of His essence, can satisfy the-wants of 
the soul” (Review, July 1855, p. 293). Certainly the beatific 
vision is not due to man’s nature, therefore it is not the natu- 
tal end of man; but he is born:with some natural end, or else 
God could not have originally created him as he is now born, 
unless He created man without any destiny at all. What, 
then, is this natural end ? 

To answer this question, I need only refer. to the passages 
I quoted from St. Alphonsus in my-former letter, concerning 
the future state of unbaptised infants. Excluded from glory, 
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they know not what they have lost, and therefore grieve not 
for it; but, on the contrary, they may take pleasure in the 
gifts of nature, and may even enjoy God by natural know- 
ledge and natural love. ‘‘ He will be happy in a natural 
participation of the divine goodness; he will be united to 
God by a participation of natural gifts, and so will be able 
to rejoice in Him by a natural knowledge and love” (St. Al- 
phonsus, On Prayer, part ii. cap. 1, ad jfin.). Such is the 
natural end of man, in spite of original sin: actual sin against 
the law of nature must cause him to forfeit this natural des- 
tiny, as sin against the law of Christ entails the loss of glory. 
For as there are two supernatural destinies, glory and eternal 
death, the essence of each of which is a supernatural know- 
ledge,—of glory, the positive beatific vision; of eternal death, 
the negative damnatific vision (if I may so call it), by means 
of which the damned know what and how much they have lost, 
—so there are two natural destinies : of reward, the natural en- 
joyment of God, as described by St. Alphonsus; of punishment, 
the natural penalty of souls that perish. Both these states 
materially are states of punishment, for they partake of the 
pena damni; but formally this penalty is modified by the fact, 
that the supernatural damnatific vision is withheld, and that 
in neither can men know what is the supernatural glory which 
they have failed to gain. 

I repeat, then, the conclusion of my former letter, that man- 
kind in hac providentid,—in the present scheme of Providence, 
—is divided into two great categories—those in a state of na- 
ture, and those in a state of grace; that both have their own 
destinies; and that in the natural order ‘‘ great and noble ends” 
are proposed to virtue. I showed that St. Alphonsus deduces 
from St. Thomas a theory on the natural reward of unbaptised 
infants, and quotes St. Augustine, St. Gregory Nazianzen, and 
St. Gregory of Nyssa, to prove that there may be ‘“‘a middle 
sentence between reward and punishment.” If very little 1s 
said on this subject by Christian writers, the omission is easily 
accounted for. Christians are taken out of the state of nature, 
and have no longer to look for natural, but for supernatural 
reward or punishment: for them the state of nature no longer 
exists; for them the one object to be desired is the beatific vision; 
the loss of this, the pana damni, is their hell: all natural re- 
ward, power over the whole universe, insight into all the secrets 
of nature, would be mere misery to one who had once tasted 
of the heavenly gift, and had lost it for ever; the remembrance 
of what he had forfeited would embitter that which to a man 
who had never been favoured with a glimpse of the super- 
natural world might be the highest conceivable happiness. 
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No wonder, then, that the saint who has once had a foretaste 
of the vision of God should reckon all natural reward, since it 
lacks this one crowning jewel, to be no better than eternal 
death. It would be eternal death to the man who was aware 
of the miserable exchange he had made. Still the natural re- 
ward remains a true reward, a real happiness, to the man who 
never had the supernatural gift of faith in this world or of 
vision in the next: “No one,” says St. Alphonsus, quoting 
St. Thomas, “feels pain for the want of that good of which 
he is not capable—no one grieves that he cannot fly, no pri- 
vate person 1s unhappy because he is not emperor.” 

Hence Christian writers, and notably the great popular 
theologian of medizval Italy, Dante the poet, make no 
scruple of transferring the whole hades of Virgil, with its 
Elysian fields, as well as its torrents of flaming pitch, into the 
Christian Inferno. In the Dantesque hell all is not misery; 
the plains of asphodel and the garlands of amaranth, which 
constitute the joys of Elysium, are not wanting there. In its 
first circle we hear sounds not of mourning, but of sighs, of 
sorrow, not of torment,—of desire without hope, not of posi- 
tive pain; but in this negative place there is an oasis, “a 
noble castle begirt with seven walls, enclosing a meadow of 
fresh verdure, where grave-eyed spirits speak weighty words 
of wisdom,” and where all the notabilities of heathen and in- 
fidel lands are collected—*‘ an open, luminous, and lofty place, 
a place of rest and of quiet ; secluded from the tremulous sighs 
of the first circle, as well as separated from the torments of 
the lower depths.” Dante’s poem, let it be remembered, was 
the text-book of professors in universities, and the fount of 
philosophical learning for the people; though his book De 
Monarchid was placed on the index, this condemnation was 
never extended to the ‘‘ Divine Comedy ;” on the contrary, 
Bellarmine himself undertook to vindicate the orthodoxy of 
the poet.* Here, then, is a Christian admission that the 
Elysian rewards which the philosophers of paganism placed 
before the eyes of their disciples were real and substantial, 
were things actually attainable in the natural order, and were 
well worth the trouble of seeking. An admission which has 
been for centuries in all men’s mouths, has been accepted as 
theological truth, has been taught in universities, and has 
never yet received the note of ecclesiastical suspicion or cen- 
sure. I conceive, then, that I have perfect right as a Catho- 


* See Ozanam, “ Dante et la Philosophie Catholique au 13" siécle, part iii. 
c. v., Orthodoxie de Dante.’? Dante identifies this place with the Limbus Patrum 
from which our Lord rescued the patriarchs ; it is, then, the ‘‘ Abrabam’s bosom’’ 
of Scripture, though Abraham has departed from it. , 
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lic, not only to hold this opinion, but‘ to blazon it to the 
universalist as the Catholic doctrine on the subject. 

Dante, however, introduces: an element of unhappiness, 
which St. Alphonsus eliminates: when he supposes that the 
unregenerate infants desire no more than they have; he 
does not contemplate the idea, that at the Day of Judgment 
‘ they will have a momentary glimpse of the Judge in His own 
Divine nature, and that this remembrance will embitter eter- 
nity with hopeless longing: for though then “ every eye shall 
see Him, even those who pierced Him,” yet only those who 
‘are like Him” shall ‘‘ see Him as He is.” Rather he holds 
that “in order to know what he has lost, the infant would 
require the gift of supernatural faith ;” for supernatural faith 
in this life is the sine gua non, the necessary training for even 
a momentary vision of God in the next. Hence the real. 
damnatific vision:is only possible to those who have received 
the supernatural grace of the Redeemer, and have abused it. 
Here then, again, I differ from Dr. Brownson, who holds that 
‘‘man, as he is, has no complete natural beatitude, and the 
actual wants of his soul cannot be satisfied with any thing less 
than: the beatific vision ;” that he has, prior to faith, ‘ desires 
both to know and to love which transcend the whole natural. 
order.” From this it would certainly follow, that man, having 
once attained his natural end, and having nothing more to 
gain, would for all eternity be beating his breast against the 
bars of his cage, in vain attempts to pass beyond. But then, 
this final perfection and’ eternal changelessness belongs to the 
supernatural, not to the natural order. Man, as long as he 
continues in nature, is mutable; once introduce immutability, 
and you' have conjured in the supernatural.* In the natural 


* In ancient paganism the celestial spaces above the sphere of the moon were 
supposed to be the abode of the unchangeable, the ever-identical, and were there- 
fore peopled by eternal, immutable beings or gods; beneath the moon all was 
supposed to be mutable, and the mundane elements intrusted to the care of infe- 
riordemons. The language introduced and sanctioned by this philosophical idea 
finds its place in the Scriptures, in the formularies of the Church and in the 

- writings of the Fathers. We read of the angel of the sun, of the angelic ‘‘ morn- 
ing stars,’’ and the like; while the ‘‘ powers of the air,’’ the ‘‘ rulers of this 
world, and of this darkness’ (Eph. vi. 12), are devils banished from the face 
of God. The exorcisms of the Church presuppose that the whole mass of 
material nature is haunted by these; and it is eminently in accordance with 
ecclesiastical and patristical language to hold that God makes use of the ministry 
of banished spirits to conduct the wilder operations of nature, such as storm and 
earthquake. Now, is it not remarkable that this is the very end so much coveted 
by modern philosophers? Read any book of geology or astronomy, and you 
will probably find some expression of a hope to be more familiar with these 
mattere after death. To look on God face to face is not the one cherished aim 
of the philosopher; but to be mixed up in the sphere of the mutable, to have 
power in the world of nature, and to have an insight into the mysteries of the 
machine of the universe. 
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order, therefore, the indefinite is, to all intents and: purposes, 
equal to the infinite. Man can have no purely natural as- 
pirations which may not be satisfied, if not finally, at least’ 
provisionally, successively, and progressively, by the indefi-- 
nite, that is, by nature; which, though absolutely: finite, 1s 
relatively to us illimitable, and therefore as good as infinite. 
Man’s natural power is in action, not in passive enjoyment. 
Things. won are done; joy’s soul lies in the doing,” says 
Shakespeare. ‘Strength of mind is exercise, not rest,” says 
Pope. Natural speculation: ceases to be wisdom as soon as’ 
it has attained its object; and enunciated its:results in a for-- 
mula; when it has finished its business it is paralysed and’ 
dies. We exist only as we energise; we must use each end 
that we gain only as a mean’ towards a further end. Grant- 
ing, then, that among our natural instincts and desires there’ 
is one tending to the supernatural, nothing prevents a wonder- 
ful natural happiness, though at any given moment it may’ 
be said that this, the highest and noblest of the natural in- 
stincts, remains unsatisfied. Till it is instructed, the so-called’ 
instinct of the supernatural is a vague and undefined desire ;: 
and the supernatural can only: be taught by the gift of faith ; 
previous to this gift, the instinct, though active, is blind. 

But its blind'action, instead of producing a passive apathy 
or a hopeless desire, only contributes, like the uneasiness caused 
by the vague impulses of other uninformed capacities, to the 
stock of our natural power; to that mass of formless energy 
which is always ready to be applied to any purpose. Every 
physiognomist knows that the. marks: of animal passions, the 
massive neck and jaw, and the heavy hind-head, become, in 
men who restrain their evil propensities, the characteristics of 
decision, firmness, and power. A man is not necessarily un- 
happy because his blind impulses drive him continually on- 
wards, and compel him to feel dissatisfied with all that he has 
done, and to do something that as yet he has not been able to 
reach. So far from continual progress necessarily implying 
the idea of misery, it is the definition which naturalistic phi- 
losophers give ofthe happiness of the human race. Progress 
is their watchword, both for the individual and for society. 

Ido not imagine that what I have advanced is unauthorised 
by the symbolic documents of the Church. In them we find 
the state of nature most distinctly separated from the state of 
grace; we find it asserted that there is a natural law, which 
man partially, and for a time, fulfils without the supernatural 
grace of God; a natural knowledge of God, to which he can at- 
tain without the gift of faith, and a natural love of God,'which 
he can exhibit without being’ made a partaker of the Holy 
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Spirit. We are bound to allow (otherwise we assert the 61st 
and 62d condemned propositions of Baius) that there is a two- 
fold way of fulfilling the law,—one by moral virtue, another by 
supernatural grace, which alone merits heaven ; we are obliged 
to acknowledge that the words of the apostle (Rom. ii.), “‘ The 
Gentiles, who have not the law, do by nature the things of the 
law,” may be understood of the Gentiles who have not the gift 
of faith (22d prop. of Baius). We must allow that there is a 
natural knowledge of God which does not come from the grace 
of Christ (see the 41st prop. of Quesnel) ; and that there are 
two kinds of love: natural, whereby God is loved as the author 
of nature; and gratuitous, or of grace, whereby God is loved 
as the giver of beatitude (see the 34th prop. of Baius). 

There is, then, for the state of nature a natural law, a code 
of natural virtues, the practice of which does not imperatively 
require the supernatural grace of God. Baius (prop. 36) was 
condemned for denying ‘‘a natural love which arises from the 
natural powers ;” for saying that it was Pelagian (prop. 37) to 
acknowledge that natural virtues have their origin in the powers 
of nature only; and for affirming that all love of the rational 
creature is either sinful concupiscence or supernatural love 
(prop. 38); and again, for saying that every action of a sinner 
is sinful. Hence, every Christian virtue has its natural coun- 
terpart; there is a natural as well as supernatural love, hope, 
faith, trust, fortitude, justice; in substance the acts may be 
identical, in mode and motive they may differ; the Christian 
performs them by divine grace, and by them merits heaven ; 
the Gentile performs them by his own powers, and merits— 
what ?—Hell? God forbid! 

** Not every action which the slave ofsin commits is a sin.” 
Let us, for hypothesis’ sake, suppose the case of a man in the 
state of nature, therefore under the bondage of original sin, 
committing the minimum of sin, and performing the maximum 
of natural good works. What becomes of him? Do you say 
he goes to hell? You cannot say he goes to heaven, because 
it is of faith that no one can inherit eternal life except he is 
aggregated to the Church during his life here; that though he 
gave all his goods to feed the poor, and shed his blood for the 
Christian religion, he cannot enjoy the beatific vision unless 
he died in the communion of the Church (Bull of Eugenius 
IV., Cantate Domino). No good work, however great, done 
without the grace of adoption, is meritorious of a supernatural 
reward ; the good works of the children of adoption receive 
their meritoriousness, not from their conformity to the law, 
but simply from the Spirit who inhabits the hearts of the 
faithful, and whose grace co-operates in the works. Mere 
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obedience to the law, however far carried, however perfect, is 
not even in the road to beatitude (en ordine ad beatitudinem). 
He that is not an adopted child of God cannot by his own 
works aspire to the inheritance of the adoption: the eagle 
cannot by its own strength lift itself above the atmosphere in 
which it flies; man cannot lift himself from the earth by the 
hair of his own head; nature cannot by its own powers aspire 
to the supernatural, but it can by its own strength aspire to 
the ‘‘ great and noble ends” which the author of nature has 
proposed to its endeavours. 

In using this language, I by no means subscribe to the 
Pelagian doctrine, that man can keep the law of nature with- 
out grace. When I say “ nature, by its own strength,” I mean 
nature without the supernatural grace of God, without the gra- 
tia Redemptoris, not absolutely without all divine assistance. 
The obscurity of this language comes from what may perhaps 
be an oversight of theologians. It is this: in the opening of 
tracts upon grace, “natural grace,” such as that of “creation, 
preservation, and the like,” 1s distinguished from ‘‘supernatural 
grace,” that of ‘‘ predestination, vocation, justification, glorifi- 
cation.” Then the former member of the division is dropped, 
and the writer goes on to talk only of the latter, warning his 
readers that thenceforth whenever he uses the word grace he 
means this supernatural gift exclusively. 

Hence it has become the fashion to talk of acts of moral 
virtue being performed without grace—that is, without the 
supernatural gift which renders them meritorious of eternal 
life; no other grace has been contemplated, and therefore the 
natural grace which enables a man to observe the law of nature 
in order to a natural reward only is called the power of nature, 
vires nature, even in the symbolic language of the Church. 
But still we must hold, I think, that even for acts of natural 
virtue a free and gratuitous co-operation on God’s part is re- 
quisite ; a co-operation which, though it does not raise the 
person above the state of nature, enables him to fulfil his 
duties in that state. ‘* Every best gift, and every perfect 
gift, is from above, descending from the Father of lights.” Pe- 
lagius was condemned for holding that man can by his own 
will fulfil the law of God, whether that written by nature in 
the heart or that revealed in Scripture. Yet, on the other 
hand, grace, in the usual theological sense, is not requisite for 
the acts of natural morality ; which acts are performed, as St. 
Paul tells us, by the Gentiles who have not the law; therefore, 
besides the. theological grace, the supernatural gift of God, 
there is a natural co-operation of God with the virtuous man, 
which enables him to fulfil the law of nature, and to attain to 
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the natural reward. To say that he cannot perform mora! 
acts of virtue without grace, the gratia Liberatoris, is to assert 
a condemned proposition ; and yet these acts are good. It is 
of faith that the virtuous acts of pagans are truly virtuous; it 
is heretical to maintain with the Anglicans that the virtuous 
acts of the unregenerate have the nature of sin. St. Augus- 
tine says (serm. 349, de Charit.), “* Between divine love, which 
leads to the kingdom, and unlawful human love, which is con- 
demned, we must allow lawful human love, which is not 
blamed.” Here, then, is something morally blameless and 
good; here is something resulting not from the spontaneous 
action of our natural organisation, but from the struggle of 
the will and conscience against that organisation; here is a 
victory of the will over the recalcitrant passions, resulting in 
a great, perhaps an heroic, act of self-sacrifice at the altar of 
duty; and shall we give grace no share in it? Does He, in 
whom we live:and move and are, absent Himself from this 
one conflict, of all possible human acts the one most worthy 
of His acceptance and co-operation? The idea is worse than 
Pelagian,—it is pagan. It is the doctrine of Cicero (De Nat. 
Deor. iii. 63), but not of any Christian teacher. ‘* All men,” 
says the Roman orator, “ believe that external prosperity 
comes from:the gods; but no man ever conceived his virtue 
to be a gift received from God; and rightly, for we deserve 
to be praised for our virtue, we take a proper pride in it, 
which could not be if we had it from God, not from our- 
selves; this is the judgment of all: men, that they must seek 
fortune from God, and quarry their wisdom from their own 
minds.” The pagan blasphemy of this position carries its own 
refutation to Christian intelligences. And in contradiction to 
it, I conclude that there is a natural grace, which, without 
raising a man to the supernatural order, enables him to con- 
form to the law of nature, and to obtain his natural end. 
Natural religion is therefore a reality; it has a theology 
of its own; it is of this that St. Paul speaks (Acts xv. 16): 
“*God never left Himself without witness, doing good from 
heaven, giving rains and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts 
with food and joy ;” for this testimony is simply natural, gives 
no information of the supernatural end of man, and cannot 
raise him to the supernatural order. Again (Rom. i. 20), 
‘‘ His invisible (attributes), from the creation of the world, 
are beheld by means of the things that are made ; as also His 
eternal power and divinity.” Here again the testimony of 
creatures is no foundation for supernatural faith; therefore 
the theology which St. Paul speaks of is natural. And, as 
natural religion has its own evidence and its own creed, so it 
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has its own law, that of moral virtue, obedience to which is 
possible without supernatural grace, but not without some 
grace. And it has its own reward: an eternal natural con- 
templation of God, as St. Alphonsus allows, and a progressive 
insight into nature; perhaps an administration of some of the 
powers of the material universe.* 

Objectively, the division between natural and revealed re- 
ligion is most precise ; subjectively, with regard to the persons 
in each scheme,. the two systems communicate with each 
other.+ One God presides over both ; one Word is the light 
of men, who illuminates all; one Redeemer gives efficacy to 
repentance and expiation. in the natural as well as in the su- 
pernatural system ; natural and supernatural grace are streams 
from the sane fountain, though they do not conduct to the 
same ocean. It is impossible to say of any given virtuous 
heathen whether he acts by the light of faith, by supernatural 


* The ‘‘ Limbus’’ for which I am contending is no other than ‘“‘ locus ille. 
inferorum in quo anime decedentium cum sola originali culpa, poena damni, 
citra poenam ignis puniantur,’’ the assertion of which Pius VI., in his brief 
against the synod of Pistoia, art. 26, clears from the imputation of Pelagianism, 
and which he distinguishes from ‘‘ locus ille et status medius expers culpe et 
pene inter regnum Dei et damnationem eternam, qualem fabulabantur Pela- 
giani.’” The place of natural reward is within the region of the pena damni ; 
therefore in hell, not between hell and heaven: it is not ‘‘ without fault,’’ for 
man there is degraded from the destiny for which he was originally intended, and, 
as applied to original sin, ‘‘ fanlt’’ means ‘‘ degradation ;’’ nor ‘‘ without pain,”’ 
since it has the greatest of all penalties, the pena damni. But this penalty, 
though materially'present, is to all intents abroga‘ed by the want of the super- 
natural knowledge which gives it its form. 

+ Ido not mean that men can at pleasure migrate from the state of nature to 
the state of grace, or vice versa; I only assert, that to us the boundary between 
them is uncertain. As we cannot tell but what a virtuous heathen may be in a 
state of grace, so we cannot tell whether a person who, though baptised in 
infancy, has been educated in ignorance of, or in hatred to, religion, may not be 
looked upon by God as in a state of nature. As to the assertion that the Blood 
of the Redeemer gives efficacy to repentance in the natural order, we know, in 
the first place, that His kingdom extends over many economies, over many 
worlds, that mankind is but as one sheep out of a hundred rational natures sub- 
ject to this rich Shepherd (see St. Cyril and St. Ambrose on Luke xv. 4, apud 
St. Thom. Cat. Aur.). We know, too, that His blood has wider applications 
than to human beings only. ‘‘ Heavenly things’’ are purged by it (Heb. ix. 23). 
Why may it not be efficacious downwards as well as upwards, in a lower order as 
well as in superior states ? Even inanimate nature sympathised with the death 
of the Redeemer ; the same persons who hold that the beasts became more bestial 
by the fall cannot refuse to admit that they may in some unexplained way receive 
a benefit from the redemption. Why, then, refuse to admit, that on men in 
the state of nature it has a direct special efficacy, which, though not transferring 
the person from the natural to the supernatural order, yet authorises and gives 
validity to natural sorrow and penitence? ‘‘ Without blood-shedding there is 
no remission ;’’ yet the voice of nature and of conscience teaches that sin is par-. 
donable. To say that God cannot pardon sin in the state of nature without raising 
the sinner to the state of adoption, is to deny the reason and conscience of the 
whole pagan world, which distinctly affirmed the efficacy of penance and expiation, 
but which had no glimpse of the supernatural order. 
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grace, in order to the beatific vision, or only by the light of 
nature, by natural grace, in order to a natural reward. Here 
we touch on the mystery of God’s predestination. Of two 
pagans, apparently equally virtuous, one is chosen, the other 
left. Of two infants, one dies baptised, the other unre- 
generate. But pagan virtue will not lose its reward, nor will 
the infant unstained by actual sin be tormented. ‘There is no 
respect of persons, no unfair favour with God. All good, 
whether in the natural or supernatural order, will be rewarded 
far beyond its deserts, or even its wildest dream. God is 
just ; He is not the hard-hearted father that Calvin represents 
Him to be. Though He does not call all to the adoption of 
the kingdom, He leaves none in hopeless misery, except after 
their proper probation. He is not a rich man who starves his 
children; but He uses His right, and brings them up to what 
state and profession He chooses, guided by His infallible judg- 
ment of the dispositions of each. God may leave His creatures 
in the natural order, or exalt them to the supernatural, with- 
out any one having the right to ask why He doesit. But in 
these respective orders He is bound to give them whatever 
assistance they need for the attainment of their end. And 
this assistance I firmly believe that He does give with infinite 
liberality. 

Here, then, I come to the conclusion at which I arrived 
in my former letter, that original sin comes not by propaga- 
tion, is nothing positive residing either in the soul or in the 
flesh, but is caused by the decree of the all-merciful God, 
who places us on a level, because we should infallibly break 
our necks on the heights. If sin is propagated, why do we 
only inherit Adam’s sin, not Noe’s, or that of our immediate 
parents? St. Augustine (Enchiridion, c. 47) finds no reason 
in the thing itself; but ascribes it to the “‘ tempering modera- 
tion of God’s mercy, lest those on whom the grace of regenera- 
tion is not conferred should in their eternal damnation be 
oppressed by too heavy a burden, if they were obliged by 
their origin to contract liability for the sins of all their ances- 
tors since the creation; but whether any other reason for a 
thing of so great consequence may or may not be found, after 
a diligent examination of the Scriptures, is more than I can 
take upon me to say.” Ultimately the whole system must 
be referred to God’s mercy; for it is a mystery quite inex- 
plicable on any principles of nature or natural morality. But 
instead of bringing in God’s mercy only when it is a question 
why we do not inherit the degradation of our immediate 
parents as well as that of Adam, I would bring it in from 
the first, and use it as the all-sufflicient account of our being 
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made to inherit Adam’s degradation,— that fall which inest 
unicuigue proprium, which each individual partakes, inas- 
much as he is a being with faculties originally formed for the 
supernatural, but forced to content himself with the natural. 
Neither must we deny great excellence to the capacities 
of fallen man. All that theologians deny him is the ability to 
fulfil absolutely the law of nature: he may keep from each 
individual crime ; but to continue steadfast in all good through 
his whole life they deny to be within the compass of man in 
the state of nature: that is, they only deny him the altitude 
of those rare Christian saints who have never since their bap- 
tism fallen into mortal sin. As for any amount of strength 
of moral virtue, they are ready to concede it. It was a pagan 
who gave the precept, 
‘¢ Phalaris licet imperet, ut sis 
Falsus, et admoto dictet perjuria tauro, 
Summum crede nefas animam preterre pudori, 
Et propter vitam vivendi perdere causas.”’ 
‘‘Though the tyrant torture you to make you tell a lie, yet | 
believe it to be the height of crime to prefer life to honour, 
and for the sake of living to forfeit all that makes life worth 
having.” In fact, heathen virtue is so strong in fortitude, that 
I am sometimes reminded, when I compare the conduct of 
Christians with that of men of the world, of a monk’s remark 
in reference to a person’s vocation to the religious life: ‘ I 
think he has a vocation ; he is too weak to live in the world.” 
We unquestionably often see more innate nobility of character 
in infidels than in Christians; and we only make ourselves 
contemptible when, with Jansenists like Tillemont, we refuse 
to allow the name of virtue to an act of Gentile heroism. A. 
semi-arian bishop, Mark of Arethusa, delivered himself to the 
pagans to save his fellow-Christians. ‘‘ The fact,” says Tille- 
mont (Hist. Eccl. vii. 370), ‘‘ is too well supported to admit 
of a doubt; but it is no small difficulty to know whether this 
fortitude were a virtue purely human, like that of the Reguli, 
the Sczevolze, and other heroes of paganism, which, in reality, 
was only an effect of pride; or whether it were a Christian 
virtue, a gift of grace, and an operation of the charity that 
makes men saints. For the foundation of true virtue is true 
faith, without which it is impossible to please God: as like- 
Wise it is impossible that true virtue should not please Him.” 
The historian would not acknowledge that a pagan might have 
true virtue, which deserved its natural reward. 
Nothing that I have said will justify the conclusion that 
a man can blamelessly refuse to be raised from the natural to 
the supernatural platform when grace is offered him. While 
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man’s instincts for the supernatural are uninformed and blind, 
he is obliged to content himself with the natural; but when 
these instincts are once illumined by -supernatural grace, he 
is raised to a state above nature, and can only look forward 
to a supernatural destiny, whether of bliss or of torment. 
Moreover, the man in the state of nature, if he obeys the 
dictates of his reason, and his instinct for the supernatural, 
must be always inquiring, always seeking after truth. If he 
refuses to do so, or to listen to the man who can show probable 
credentials of a Divine mission, he commits one of the greatest 
possible crimes against the natural law in thwarting the highest 
natural instinct. 

This view of original sin will also give us a consistent and 
reasonable view of the scheme of Divine Providence with 
regard to society. ‘* Why,” ask philosophers of a certain 
school, ‘‘ did God place man on the earth, when He knew 
that he would‘fall? Is it not much more rational to suppose 
that he was introduced into the animal world—which up to 
the time of his creation had through myriads of ages been 
gradually progressing from the lowest to the highest types of 
animal life—not with a sudden jerk, not with such an im- 
‘measurable interval as is implied in the sudden introduction 
of the angel-like Adam and Eve, but with a slight step, .an 
advance on the monkey little greater than that of the ape 
‘beyond the genus next below it? It would be more in ac- 
cordance with analogy that man should come in as a link in a 
series, as natural science teaches, than as a magnificent sole- 
cism, a grand exception, utterly unlike any thing else in nature. 
Man, on this view, has only progressed, he has never fallen; 
he began as a naked savage in the woods, little removed from 
the ourang-outang; by his superior cerebral organisation he 
has gradually advanced to what he is. According to the 
‘Christian view, he was exceptionally introduced into a world 
that had for ages been governed by the most uniform laws, 
—introduced as an angel, wise, powerful, and good, only to 
become almost immediately inore devil than angel, foolish, 
‘weak, and criminal.” 

Now so far as man ‘is only animal, there is no reason for 
denying the progress here asserted. In the natural point of 
view, Adam is simply the highest link in the animal series; 
he was not a civilised man; he had no notion of mechanics, or 
cookery, or music, or painting, or sculpture; he only knew 
what God revealed to him. There is no reason for denying 
that natural acquirements, as distinguished from supernatural, 
were at their minimum in Adam, and have made enormous 
progress since his time. 


t 
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Man, then, gud animal, was to follow the progressive law 
of the animal creation ; but gud more than animal, as rational 
being, as a being made for:the supernatural, he was not left 
gradually to discover in the course of generations the existence 
and the destiny of his soul. His creation was a miracle ; it 
can hardly be called a separate.wonder if his higher nature 
was from the first brought out by an abnormal method into 
prominence, in order that there might afterwards be no. possi- 
bility of mistake concerning it. He had the supernatural 
gift, to show him what his nature was intended for; then he 
was allowed to lapse into the mere animal condition, in order 
that it might redound to the glory of God of such stones to 
raise up successors to the fallen cherubim. The paradisaic 
state was a primitive revelation, showing what man was meant 
for, what he might become. In after-ages all religion, all 
culture, and all civilisation, were founded on the tradition of 
this state, were the organised endeavours of man to recall 
the golden age. If Adam had never possessed the gift, such 
tradition would have been impossible; man introduced as an 
animal would have remained so; he would have resigned him- 
self contentedly to his lot, would have used his reason for the 
sole end of fortifying and assisting his animal instincts, of cir- 
cumventing his enemies, and pleasing himself. It would not 
have struck him that his miseries and subjection to mortality 
imported degradation, any more than the natural sufferings 
of other animals, their: hunger and thirst, their ferocity and 
bloody passions, implied that they had fallen from a higher 
state. He would have accepted his subjection to starvation, 
to labour, and to chance, as patiently as the elephant or the 
sheep. It was only the tradition of a better state that made 
man perceive ‘the evils of the present, and set himself ‘to 
amend them. 

Without an original supernatural state and a subsequent 
fall, no material or moral progress would have been possible ; 
no great exhibition of God’s power, mercy, and goodness, 
in raising man from an animal to an angelic condition, and, 
above all, no redemption. O certe necessarium Ade pecca- 
tum, O felix culpa—O happy fall, out of whose rotten car- 
cass God has produced such sweetness! Why should God 
have withheld His hand from creating man because He fore- 
knew his fall, when He intended to use his fall to such great 
ends, unless, as the Calvinists: and Jansenists teach, the crea- 
tion involved such a mass of hopeless misery as to make it an 
act of injustice to build the happiness of a few on the tortures 
of so many ? 

But this idea is obviated by the present view of original 
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sin, and of the natural end of man. The extremity of super- 
natural punishment is confined to those who have abused full 
knowledge and supernatural grace ; to the devil and his angels, 
to Judas, for whom it would have been better never to have 
been born ; for apostate Christians, for sinners against the light. 
But the regions of the pana damni, where God is not seen, 
contain all grades, from this depth of despair to the Elysian 
happiness of the inmates of Dante’s seven-walled castle. For 
most it will be better to be than not to be— 


‘‘That knowledge which as spirits we obtain 
Is to be valued in the midst of pain ; 
Annihilation were to lose heaven more: 
We are not quite exiled where thought can soar.” 


Thus says Dryden; and the reason of humanity goes with 
him. The human heart does not acquiesce in znjfinzte pain, 
simply because the offender is infinitely removed from the 
person offended. It does not accept the dictum that “ the 
disorder of a finite being lifting itself against the Infinite 
demands an infinite chastisement.” My reason tells me the 
reverse. If I am insulted, I do not feel myself growing more 
angry in proportion to the folly or ignorance of the person 
who insults me. <A king would overlook a gesture of dis- 
respect in a low fellow, which he must punish in a courtier. 
It would be the most fantastic absurdity to maintain the re- 
verse. Therefore I make bold to say, that when Adam, who 
was a courtier of God, committed an outrage upon Him, He 
removed him from His court, He degraded him to be a peasant, 
in order that in this low state it might not be necessary to 
animadvert upon all his breaches of good conduct ; and that 
infinite purity might be able to wink at ignorance and de- 
pravity. Sin is not an infinite offence, because of the nothing- 
ness of him who commits it; on the contrary, sin is the greater 
the nearer the sinner is to the Infinite. The higher the 
tower the deeper the fall; the greatness of the sin is not 
measured by the distance, but by the proximity of the sinner 
to the person sinned against. ‘The ratio of its magnitude 
varies inversely, not directly, with the distance. Sin is only 
infinite when by grace the sinner has been made partaker of 
the Divine nature. It is the rebellion of the child against 
the father, not that of the nothing against the Infinite, which 
constitutes the gravamen of sin. 

I have, dear sir, in these pages addressed myself to some 
very difficult subjects which I have not found professedly 
treated in the books which I have read. I do not suppose 
that I have been happy enough to escape errors in my argu- 
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ment—perhaps not in my conclusions; but I hereby profess 
myself ready to retract any thing which is contrary to the 
decision of the Holy See, or that of any competent Catholic 
authority. 

I am, dear Sir, very truly yours, 


R. P. S. 


THE WHITE DEER: 


A Catholic Legend 
TRANSLATED INTO HEXAMETERS. 


Low in a lonely valley there lay an abbey in ruins, 

Like a wreck on the shores of time, thrown up from an ocean of 
ages,— 

Ages murmuring still of injuries many and mournful. 

There was the grass-grown nave, unroofed, and shattered in frag- 
ments : 

There were the chapiters shrouded in masses of evergreen ivy. 

Walls still stood,—and yet tottering,—rifted up to their windows ; 

Where through the hollow casements none looked out but the night- 
owl, 

Soul of a monk, as he seemed, when he sat alone in the moonlight. 

Sad was the scene to all but the lovers of nature and silence ; 

Yet to them most grateful,—when prayer or deep meditation 

Craved communion with heaven in uninterrupted seclusion. 


Close to an archway neglected,—where once an altar of Mary, 

Mother of God, and Immaculate, thrilled a thousand affections, 

Years had spared her image,—though stained and worn were its 
features. 

There it remained, to many a slighted memento of mercy ; 

Dear alone to some faithful few,—the children of fathers 

Mouldering in dust around beneath the grass and the harebells. 

Ah! it was fair to behold, when at sunset one and another 

Stole to the spot with their beads, and invoked the glorious Virgin,— 

Scorned as she was by a puritan, prim, and proud generation ; 

Cromwell then ruling the land with his rod of vengeance and iron. 

Many a holy pile had his myrmidons sacked in their fury : 

Many a goodly cross had they cast down crushed on the pavement: 

Many a pictured shrine had their hands defaced without pity. 


Part of a rich estate, these ruins had for their master 

Richard, Lord Delaroche, from the Catholic creed an apostate ; 
Oliver sparing his farms as the price of his guilty secession. 

Long had he wandered abroad to soothe the scourges of conscience, 
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Lost in the arms of luxury, drunkenness, women, and wassail ; 
Weary at length, come back to live on his numerous manors. 


Where is the skill that can lull to rest the writhings of conscience ? 

Where is the charm that can silence the hiss of the serpent remorse- 
less 

Coiled in the soul of a sinner unshriven and lost in transgression ? 

Lord Delaroche would have bartered his wealth for the peace of a 
swineherd ! 

Brave and bold was his brow, as he walked in his power and glory, 

Envied, and feared, and flattered by menials earning their wages : 

Horror involving his heart, amidst the stillness of midnight,— 

Fearfulness then unveiling the flames of the hell that consumed him. 


Nothing remained but to plunge into seas of excess and excitement,— 

Harlotry, revel, and song,—when the sun sank below the horizon ; 

Horses, and hounds, and horns, so soon as he rose o’er the moun- 
tains. 

Thrice in one season the huntsman had sworn that he saw in a cop- 
pice, 

Feeding alone on the flowers, a deer of exquisite whiteness, 

Fleet as the winds when it fled and shook its magnificent antlers. 

Lord Delaroche then declared he would give a full guerdon in 
guilders 

Down on the field to the knave who should ever discover the white 

| deer. 

Boys and men were always watching,—and watching for nothing ; 

All had tried, and failed, for in vain the covers were beaten ;— 

They could only say they had seen the swains who thought they 
had seen it. 


Thus went the winter away; and the spring had breathed on the 
winter, 

Buds on the boughs appearing, and verdure clothing the valleys. 

Noon had reminded the baron to cool his steed at a fountain— 

Far as he was from his party thrown out in the chase, as they rode on, 

Making the hills resound ; for the loiterers summoned each other. 

Just ere they came in sight,—lo! fresh from the bowery thickets, 

Free and fair, like a flash of light, there darted the white deer, 

Arrow of snow, as it seemed, in vanishing down the valley. 

‘‘Onward for life, and a thousand merks for the beautiful white 
deer!” 

Shouted the Lord Delaroche, as the rocks re-echoed his summons: 

‘“*Onward for life, and a thousand merks for the beautiful white 
deer!” 

Answered at once the throats of a troop of galloping horsemen. 

On they rushed, like a torrent, over the hedges and meadows,— 

Over the briers and brakes,—or along the slippery margin 

Where the rivulet murmured its song of silvery music, 
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Gleaming and glancing through foliage framed in a shower of sun- 
beams. 

Onward the hunters poured pell-mell,—hounds, horses, and ri- 
ders,— 

Swift as an avalanche down the steep ;—none drew in his bridle ; 

‘‘Onward for life, and a thousand merks for the heautiful white 
deer |” 

Now were the dogs on his haunches ; and now were they thrown 
out of order 

Baffled and blown, one saw not how; when, at last, near the abbey 

Breathless he sought the ruins,—and disappeared in a moment. 

Homeward the hunters hied, with imprecations and curses : 

Lord Delaroche was himself abashed, and inwardly marvelled 

How on earth the game had escaped; but he pondered it deeply, 

Fixed in his silent mind that at night he would seek for the secret. 


Day had withdrawn in twilight, and labour was buried in slumber ; 

High in the firmament shone the crescent of Cynthia cloudless,— 

Radiant, lovely, alone,—arrayed in the softness of beauty, 

Hallowing the ruins around, and gilding their tips as she touched 
them. ‘ 

Emblem of Mary! his soul would have said; but he had forsaken,— 

He, the Lord Delaroche,—that dear and Immaculate Mother! 

Yet he looked upward and sighed; for surely some heavenly feeling 

Stole o’er his heart of stone as he stealthily entered the abbey. 

Where was the faith of his fathers, which he had disgraced and 
abandoned ? 

What were his hopes of heaven, but, like this abbey, in ruins ? 

So he advanced, and wept; for there m the sheen of the moonbeams 

Stood the statue of Mary, Immaculate Mother of Mercy ; 

Just as though, wrapt in love, it had come from the glory supernal, 

Lighting the prodigal home to the shrine of peace and salvation: 

So he fell down on his knees, and murmured an 4ve Maria! 


Then from the thickets around there bounded into the ruins 
Gently, with footsteps so soft that they only seemed like a shadow 
Falling on dewy harebells, the white deer, full in his beauty. 
Peerless his outline appeared, as to purity more than a mortal, 
Essence of symmetry, seen in the magical mirror of fancy ; 
Antlers adorned his brow, with lofty and wonderful branches 
Blending their summits within the bloom of an Iris celestial; 
Arching from one to the other; and in the fair centre suspended 
Glowed a crimsoned cross, with the Crucified dying upon it! 
Then and there did the moonlit hand of Immaculate Mary 

Point to the pensive vision ; as, prostrate in penitent sorrow, 
Lord Delaroche had fallen, for ever to wonder and worship. 


Soon as the morning arose, the baron assembled his people 
Declaration to make of his plans resolved for the future. 
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Owning each past transgression, he meekly withdrew that denial 
Which from the Church of God had severed his soul as apostate. 
Then to a bishop he hastened, from whom, in lowly confession 
Humbled and sweetly repentant, he sought and obtained absolution. 
Then did he sell his estates ; and so far as wrongs could be mended, 
Pardon he sued for from all, and amply made restitution ; 
What remained went abroad, to be spent in founding a hospice. 
Penances sharp he endured through many a lingering twelvemonth, 
Scourges, and girdles, and chains, with haircloths and fastings un- 
numbered. 

Lastly, in peace he expired, anointed, and buried in ashes. 

M. B. 


MEDIZVAL LATIN. 


Sir,—So Mr. Macaulay thinks that Ecclesiastical Latin is 
very bad; that the authors were very contemptible writers, 
and uttered gibberish highly offensive to all cultivated ears. 
I am aware that de gustibus non est disputandum; but as Mr. 
Macaulay has begun the dispute, perhaps we may go on with 
it. Let us grant, then, that ‘‘ Ambrose and Gregory” were 
very foolish persons; yet, after all, they were not so bad as 
they might have been; they were Italians, whereas they might 
have been Scotchmen; they were priests, when they might 
have been lawyers;—and if they had been both Scotchmen 
and lawyers, and if they had been translated to the Stuartian 
and Jacobite paradise of correct diction, what sort of Latin, I 
pray you, would they have written? I am afraid that their 
‘Latin in the last stage of decay” would have found that 
below the lowest depth there is still a lower deep, and that it 
was reserved for English and Scotch lawyers to fathom this 
wonderful profound. As I suppose very few of your readers 
are aware of the curious stuff, ‘‘not merely bad writing, but 
senseless gibberish,” which such learned limbs exuded, per- 
haps you will allow me to exhibit a few authentic specimens. 
Let us suppose some presentment at a court baron, temp. 
Jac. I, “ Presentatum est,” we might read, ‘‘ quod A. B. 
yeoman consultavit, provocavit, procuravit, incitavit et abet- 
tavit quendam C. D. unam equam de catallis cujusdam E. F. 
adtunc et ibidem inventam verberare, vulnerare, et fugare, ac 
cum quodam cane, valente x. solidos, mordere, ita quod ratione 
predict. verberationis, fugationis, vulnerationis, morsus e)us- 
dem equa, adtunc et ibidem interiit pred’ equa, et alia enor- 
mia ei intulit, ad grave dampnum pred’ E. F., et contra pacem 
domini regis, coronam et dignitatem suas.” 
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Again: Presentatum est quod constabularius hundredi de 
A. et ballivus manerii B. levaverunt magnum hutesium et 
exclamationem (Ang. a hue and cry) post quendam C. D. 
felonem domini regis; et quod in vico X deprehenderunt 
eum, sed quod predict’ C. D., cum magno comitatu commu- 
nium bibonum, tipulatorum, et aliorum infamosorum charac- 
terum, fecit affraiam contra predictos constabularium et bal- 
livum, traxitque sanguinem de naso predic’ ballivi. Nihilo- 
minus predict’ ball. et constab. seizaverunt predict. C. D. 
et hancuffiaverunt eum; sed quod supervenit quidam EK. F. 
et ex malitié prepensata vi et armis rescussit predict’ C. D. et 
largum ire permisit, contra pacem, &c. 

Another: Preesentatum est quod A. B. incrochiavit super 
vastum domini manerii de C., et nuper erexit unum cottagium 
super unam peciam terre quam abstraxit de vasto predict. 
absque titulo sive clameo; item quod est quedam guttera 
ducens a cottagio predict’ sive coquina ejusdem A. B. per 
quam sordida sive fetosa aqua a dict. coquina est conducta 
in regiam viam ad grave nocumentum regiz vise et omnium 
carriagiarum ultra eandem carriandarum per populum dni. 
regis. Item quod predict. A. B. quasdam arbores super vas- 
tum predictum crescentes loppavit, et loppas abscarriavit ; 
item quod erexit quoddam sterquilinium adversus domum 
suam prope regiam viam, ad nocumentum populi domini regis 
et abstoppationem regize vie pradicte; et quod cum bar- 
ganizasset abscarriare predictum sterquilinium et super se 
assumere, &c. On this point, however, A. B. ponit se super 
patriam.* 


* It was presented that A. B., yeoman, advised, persuaded, procured, incited, 
and abetted a certain C. D. to beat, wound, drive, and with a certain dog, value 
ten shillings, to bite one mare of the chattels of a certain E. F., then and there 
found, so that by reason of the aforesaid beating, wounding, driving, and biting 
of the said mare, the mare aforesaid did then and there die, and other grave evils 
did unto him, to the grievous loss of the aforesaid E. F., and against the peace 
of our lord the king, his crown and dignity. 

It was presented that the constable of the hundred of A. and the bailiff of 
the manor of B. raised a great hue and cry after a certain C. D., a felon of our 
lord the king; and that in X Lane they caught him; but that the aforesaid 
C. D., with a great company of common drunkards, and tipplers, and other infa- 
mous characters, made an affray against the said constable and bailiff, and drew 
blood from the nose of the bailiff aforesaid. Nevertheless the aforesaid constable 
and bailiff seized the said C. D. and handcuffed him; but that a certain E. F. 
supervened, and out of malice prepense by force of arms rescued the aforesaid 
C. D., and permitted him to go at large, against the peace, &c. 

Presented that A. B. has encruached on the waste of the lord of the manor 
of C., and has lately erected one cottage upon a piece of land which he has ab- 
stracted from the waste aforesaid without title or claim. Also that there is a 
certain gutter leading from the aforesaid cottage or kitchen of the same A. B., 
by which foul or fetid water is brought from the said kitchen to the king's high- 
way, to the grave damage of the said king’s highway, and of all carriages to be 
carried across it by the people of our lord the king. Also that the said A. B. 
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This, we imagine, is almost enough of this Macaronic 
Latin; the only difficulty is to imagine that it was seriously 
meant to be Latin at all; this, however, is the Latin which 
English and Scotch lawyers thought good enough for their 
purpose ‘till very recently, in which Mr. Macaulay himself 
would have written if he had lived about 150 years ago. 

But now suppose ‘‘ Ambrose and Gregory” had nourished 
the same reverence for Cicero, Lucretius, Terence, and Virgil 
which Mr. Macaulay professes, and had written in the style of 
these classical luminaries, how would they have expressed the 
dogmas of the Church? In this we are not left quite without 
evidence; we have ecclesiastical writings by people who could 
write Ciceronian and Virgilian Latin quite as well as Mr. 
Macaulay can write English ; let us see what kinds of things 
they have written, and then let us compare this style with the 
genuine ecclesiastical manner which so much rouses the canny 
Scot’s bile. 

At the beginning of the Roman Pontifical there 1s a copy 
of verses which, for all I know, may be by Bembo, or Picus 
Mirandola, or Politian, or Desiderius Erasmus, or any other 
of your great scholars of the renaissance. It begins— 

‘* Vos 0 pontifices, vos 0 sacra nomina myste, 


Atque sacerdotes, vario quos ordine Divim 
Mancipat obsequiis ultro jurata voluntas”— 


You, O pontiffs, you, O mystics, sacred names! and priests, whom, 
in various order, a will voluntarily sworn binds to the service of the 
Gods— 

By which, literally understood, we learn that there are three 
orders of Christian priests—pontifices, myst, and sacerdotes 
—engaged in the worship of a plurality of Gods. 
ee Vobis hee sancta laborat 
Religio, et Latii sancit decreta senatus’”— 

For you this holy religion labours, and the senate of Latium sanc- 

tions your decrees— 
Hence we learn that it is not the decrees of the Church, but 
those of the Latian senate, which we obey. 
‘¢ Multa docens, et quos preescribit Romula ritus 
Infula, et antiqaum templorum insistere morem—’’ 

Teaching much, the rites which the tiara of Romulus prescribes, and 

to adhere to the ancient customs of temples— 


As if the Pope derived from Romulus, not from St. Peter, 


lopped certain trees growing on the waste aforesaid, and carried away the lops. 
Also that he, the said A. B., erected.a certain dunghill against his house by the 
king’s highway, to the injury of the people of our lord the king, and the stop- 
ping-up of the highway aforesaid; and that when he had bargained to carry away 
the aforesaid dunghill, and to take it upon himself, &c. But on thia A, B. puts 
himself on his country. 
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and had to insist on the worship not of the churches, but of 
the temples ;—to teach that it is the office of an exorcist to 
expel truculent genii with lustral incantation—" truces genios 
exturbare lustrali carmine’—carmen in classical language 
meaning magical incantation, and nothing else. To teach 
also that when a ‘‘ mysta” dedicates a temple, ‘ silicem in- 
scriptum faustis pro more sequetur ominibus’—he is to follow 
the writing on the stone with lucky omens,—such as the 
flicht of carrier-pigeons, or the inspection. of the entrails of a 
pig. To teach also the “ preesul’’ ‘‘ verba potentia dicere,” 
mighty magical words, 1f we are to translate according to 
classical rules. 
Again : 
‘* At cum templa scelus, seevique licentia ferri 

Polluit impulsu tetro, furlisque nefande 

Tisiphones, cessitque animo reverentia Divum, 

Concipit ille preces, offensaque numina terris 


Conciliat, redditque sacree sua munia sedi, 
Atque profanatos delubro instaurat honores’”’— 


But when wickedness, or the license of the cruel steel, has polluted 
the temples with nasty assault, or with the furies of the impious Tisi- 
phone, and the reverence of the gods has gone from the mind, then he 
(the preesul) conceives prayers, and reconciles the offended deities to 
the lands, and restores its office to the sacred seat, and renews the pro- 
faned honours of the fane. 

The preesul also sprinkles ‘ rore’—with dew—the “ simu- 
lacra sancta Deorum”—the sacred images of the gods; while 
the crusader, more wonderfully still, throws blest darts among 
the infidels, “ superis przeeuntibus’—the gods going before 
him, and giving him a lucky omen of victory. Again, the man 
who fasts 1s not to eat till Sol directs his chariot downwards. 
If this Sol is one of the gods that. went before the crusader, I 
only wonder how he could have shot’ so straight under the 
circumstances. Finally, I can only express a hope that the 
scholar who first called a Bishop a preesul, did not thereby 
seriously intend to call him the corypheus of the Sali and 
Lupercales of the college of Mars; that he had in his eyes no 
reprehensible vision of peaceable and comfortable ecclesiastics 
with sacred shields on their arms, and those “ lanigeros apices,” 
or woolly things on their heads, which have led some critics 
into the erroneous notion of their nigger extraction, perform- 
ing their gyrations through the streets of Rome with the 
Bishop at their head on a hot summer’s day. 

Well now, with all deference to Mr. Macaulay, in church 
I would much rather hear the medizeval Latin, which offends 
his ears so much, than this absurd classical jargon, which 
dresses up the Phidian Jove in the habit of a monk, puts 
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a mitre on the-head of Silenus, and sets Pan to play the 
organ. ‘These gods are only devils after all, and they writhe 
and grin and leer with horrible demoniac countenances when 
you force them to talk as if they were Christians. I would 
as soon attempt to baptise Beelzebub as to make Cicero 
preach a homily, or Ovid sing a hymn. 

I must say that I prefer for this purpose a medium La- 
tinity, unencumbered with pagan allusions, expressive of 
Christian ideas and modern turns of thought, yet carefully 
steering clear of the Macaronic rock against which the law- 
yers have run their comical craft.—I am, &c. 


RICHARD AP WILLIAM. 


Kebtews. 


MRS. FITZHERBERT AND GEORGE IV. 


Memoirs of Mrs. Fitzherbert. By the Hon. Charles Lang- 
dale. Bentley, London, 1856. 


WE were once present at an interview between a Protestant 
lady and her son, when he informed her for the first time of 
his intention to become a Catholic. She immediately rang 
the bell and ordered a fly, with the exclamation, ‘‘ My dear, 
you are leaving the Church by law established, and I insist on 
your going with me to consult our family lawyer.” We were 
talking, on another occasion, with a Protestant about some 
scamp or other, whose conduct in money-matters had been 
more than questionable; and in the course of conversation he 
made the remark, that he could not call him a scamp till it 
was clearly proved that he had transgressed the law of the land. 
These two cases seem to us to typify the very general inability 
to distinguish between positive human law and the natural law 
of morals. Indeed, in countries where religion has ceased to 
exist, as was the case in France during the great revolution; or 
where it becomes a mere function of the state, as it is now in 
Iengland and was in most pagan nations of antiquity, where 
the sovereign is both chief of the state and head of the reli- 
gion,—men’s minds become so accustomed to the supremacy of 
the state in every question, both moral and political, that they 
Tecelve its dicta without any idea of resistance or objection. 
In old pagan nations men were consistent, for they deified 
the head of their state and religion—the only logical conse- 
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quence it is possible to arrive at on such premises; so was the 
National Convention in France, at least till Robespierre set 
up the worship of an Etre Supréme. Then was seen the folly 
of this Etre Supréme ruling the world according to the de- 
crees the Convention was obliging enough to make for him. 
An amusing anecdote is told apropos to this in a French Life 
of Robespierre, published at Arras, his native town. Robes- 
pierre and Couthon were once taking a walk in the country, 
and in the course of it saw a countryman weeping bitterly. 
They went up to him, and the following colloquy took place 
between the three. Robespierre: ‘‘ Qu’as-tu donc a te la- 
menter, citoyen?” Le Paysan: ‘‘Ma mére se meurt.” Cou- 
thon: ‘‘ Elle mourra demain, ta mére.” Le Paysan: ‘Que dites- 
vous? ma pauvre mére!” and he burst into tears. Robespterre: 
* Tranquillise-toi, citoyen; l’immortalité de l’4me est décrétée ; 
tu la rejoindras un jour.” Now, if any English Protestant 
should peruse this article, he perhaps might exclaim, ‘‘ We do 
not do any thing so absurd as that in England.” The only 
answer we can make is: Indeed you do; mutato nomine, de 
te fabula narratur. You believe in God; you receive the 
Bible as your rule of faith, and you declare yourself able and 
qualified to interpret it; you proclaim the Pope a tyrant for 
daring to assert his authority in respect to the interpretation 
of those Holy Scriptures, although he shows you that autho- 
rity, as we think, clearly defined in the very word of God in 
which you profess to believe; while, with the most glorious 
inconsistency, you submit to a far greater tyranny than you 
can say any Pope ever imposed on mankind. You allow your 
sovereign and legislature to make laws altering at their plea- 
sure the law of God, without any authority, or shadow of 
authority, from Him for so doing—laws which no Pope, from 
St. Peter to Pius IX., have ever presumed to make: for they 
never altered the law of God; the only accusation even you 
can make against them is, that they have added to it. And 
mark your further inconsistency; for while proclaiming the 
right of every man to judge for himself what should be the 
rule of his faith and conduct by the word of God, most illogi- 
cally do you deny him the right of acting upon that judgment 
when formed. Now what right have you to step in with your 
tyrannical laws (for laws are tyrannical when they are logically 
Inconsistent with the first principles of the government that 
made them), and prevent him so doing? That you do so, the 
following is an instance. Two or three years ago a man was 
brought up before the magistrates for bigamy; he justified 
himself by saying that he had read in the Bible that David and 
other holy patriarchs had more wives than one, and he consi- 
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dered it his duty to follow their example. Now that man was 
consistent; not. so the legislature that punished him. A law 
which at once does ‘this, and proclaims the right of private 
judgment, is most unjust. And while on the subject of 
marriage, let us take it as a case in point as to the power your 
government pretends to exercise over you, and as to what you 
submit to from it—you, who reject God for your parliament, 
as the Jews of old rejected Him first for Saul, and at a more 
recent period for Caesar. Now, if there is one thing more 
insisted on than another in the Holy Scriptures, it is the 
sanctity of the marriage-vow: ‘“‘ whom God has joined toge- 
ther, let not man put asunder.” You certainly have not YET 
a general law sanctioning divorce, thongh your legislature 
passes private acts allowing it in particular instances, in other 
words, legalising what God has forbidden—adultery. Again, 
you contemptuously declare to be living in concubinage those 
who before God and His Church have solemnly made them- 
selves one, unless all your petty tyrannical regulations have 
been complied with. Now, do you really think Almighty God 
will acknowledge your laws in heaven? or that He will judge 
mankind according to the decisions of your parliament? This 
is what you really do; you blasphemously make God a con- 
stitutional monarch, who has nothing else to do but register 
your decrees. You think, for instance, that He will acquit 
Princess Caroline of Brunswick of adultery with George IV., 
and condemn Mrs. Fitzherbert, because such is your law (the 
princess herself, however, was not of your opinion; for she 
one day said, *‘ The only sin of adultery she had ever committed 
was with the husband of Mrs. Fitzherbert”). If, on the con- 
trary, that should happen which we Catholics know must 
happen, that God will impute no sin to Mrs. Fitzherbert for 
living with the Prince Regent as his wife, and will hold the 
Princess Caroline guilty of adultery with him—for we know 
He will ratify the decisions of that Church which He bas said 
shall not err—how impotent and absurd, were it not for their 
blasphemy, will ‘then appear the decrees of your English le- 
gislature ! 

You may say then, If this is the belief of Catholics, do 
you consider the Princess Charlotte of Wales illegitimate? 
and would you therefore not have acknowledged her right to 
the throne had she lived? ‘ Yes,” we answer, “ we do consider 
her illegitimate; and yet we shculd have acknowledged her 
right. England has, since 1688, been really an elective mon- 
archy, whatever certain people may say; for no sovercign can 
oppose hereditary right as a successful plea against Mnglish 
law, or the will of a majority of the English people; and we, 
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with this view, would respect the will:of the majority of our 
fellow-citizens—the strange jumble of hereditary and elective « 
right that exists in their minds notwithstanding, which we 
don’t understand, and consider as inconsistent as the rest of 
their opinions.” 

But we forget that we-are reviewing the life of Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert. We hope our readers will excuse us the long preface 
we have been led on to write, and can only plead the necessity 
there seems to us of explaining certain views which most Pro- 
testants appear determined not to understand, and which even 
some Catholics are ignorant of. But before we begin with her, 
we must say a few words about the first amour of George IV., 
or, as he was in his younger days, the Prince of Wales. 

The first time the prince appears before the world as a 
lover was in the character of Prince Florizel, making love to 
a Mrs. Robinson, an actress, who was married to a scamp of a 
lawyer’s clerk, whom she supported ‘by her profession. .After 
a first interview, at which the Protestant Bishop of Osnaburg 
was present by way of propriety, and sundry other meetings 
between the pair alone afterwards, poor Perdita, as she was 
called from her celebrated character in the Winter’s Tale, was 
undone, and Florizel gave her a bond for 20,000/., to be paid 
when he came of age; but when he did come of age he was 
both too tired of the lady to cultivate any longer her acquaint- 
ance, and too fond of his money to part with the 20,000/. 

The next time the prince appears on the stage as a love- 
stricken swain was at the age of twenty-three years, when the 
subject of our present article was the object of his desires ; 
and while engaged in his pursuit of her, the ardent lover for 
the first time discovered that it was possible for a‘virtue to 
exist that could resist the will even'of princes. 

When the prince first became acquainted with Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert she was living on Richmond Hill, and was the heroine 
of that popular ballad, 

**T would crowns resign to call her mine,— 
Sweet lass of Richmond Hill.” 
She was a Catholic, her maiden name Mary Anne Smythe, 
daughter of Walter Smythe, Esq. of Brambridge in the county 
of Hants. She was born in July 1756, and married in July 
1775 Edward Weld, Esq., of Lulworth Castle in the county 
of Dorset, who died in the course of the same year. She mar- 
ried, secondly, Thomas Fitzherbert, Esq., of Swinnerton in 
the county of Stafford, in the year 1778, who lost his life three 
years after in consequence of his exertions during Lord George 
Gordon’s riots, by bathing whilst he was heated. She thus 
became a second time a widow before she had attained the age 
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of twenty-five years, with an independent income of 20001. 
a year. 

It is not surprising that a susceptible young prince, living 
so near her as Kew is to Richmond. Hill, should have remarked 
and been captivated by the extraordinary beauty Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert is said to have possessed even at a period late in life, 
or that this admiration should have led to an acquaintance, 
which first took place three years after the death of her second 
husband, namely, when she was twenty-eight years of age. 
Nor was this her first attention from royalty. Lord Stourton, 
whose narrative is quoted by his relative Mr. Langdale, and 
who, with Lord Albemarle, was named by Mrs. Fitzherbert 
as guardian of her papers, and to whom she intrusted all the 
history of her life, that he might vindicate her honour from 
any attack that might be made on it after her death, gives us 
the following anecdote: . 

*‘ Attentions from royalty, as I have heard Mrs. Fitzherbert 
say, as If to prognosticate her future destinies, commenced with her 
at a very early age. Having accompanied her parents, while yet a 
child, to see the King of France at his solitary dinner at Versailles, 
and seeing Louis XV. pull a chicken to pieces with his fingers, the 
novelty of the exhibition struck her fancy so forcibly, that, regardless 
of royal etiquette, she burst into a fit of laughter, which attracted 
the royal notice, and his majesty sent her a dish of sugar-plums by 
one of his courtiers.” 


Surrounded as she was by so many personal advantages, 
and sincerely attached to the memory of her late husband, she 
shrank from the splendid offer of marriage made her by the 
prince. She knew the difficulties to which this marriage 
would give rise, very much increased by her profession of the 
Catholic faith, and the penalties of premunire that would 
therefore hang over all those implicated in the affair. She 
knew also that a law was in existence which deprived any 

rince who married a Catholic of his. claim to the throne of 

ngland. But the attack was continued by the prince with 
such importunity, that she felt herself at last compelled reluc- 
tantly to yield: 

“ Keit the surgeon, Lord Onslow, Lord Southampton, and Mr. 
Edward Bouverie, arrived at her house in the utmost consternation, 
informing her that the life of the prince was in imminent danger; that 
he had stabbed himself; and that only her immediate presence would 
save him. She resisted, in the most peremptory manner, all their im- 
portunities, saying that nothing should induce her to enter Carlton 
House. She was afterwards brought to share in the alarm; but 
still, fearful of some stratagem derogatory to her reputation, insisted 
upon some lady of high character accompanying her as an indispen- 
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sable condition: the Duchess of Devonshire was selected. They 
four drove from Park Street to Devonshire House, and took her 
along with them. She found the prince pale and covered wth blood. 
The sight so overpowered her faculties that she was deprived al- 
most of all consciousness. The prince told her that nothing would 
induce him to live unless she promised to become his wife, and per- 
mitted him to put a ring round her finger. I believe a ring from 
the hand of the Duchess of Devonshire was used upon the occasion, 
and not one of his own. Mrs. Fitzherbert, on being asked by me 
(Lord Stourton) whether she did not believe that some trick had 
been practised, and that it was not really the blood of his Réyal 
Highness, answered in the negative, and said she had frequently 
seen the scar, and that some brandy-and-water was near his bedside 
when she was called to him on the day he wounded himself.” 


In spite of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s belief in the reality of the 
wound, we remain incredulous as to the attempt at suicide. 
We don’t see what the brandy-and-water has to do with the 
matter at all; and Dr. Doran tells us that the prince, when he 
wished to engage the attention of any lady he was attached to 
for the moment, used to bleed himself, or to be bled, in order 
to look pale and interesting; and this version we think the 
more probable of the two. 

After their interview with the prince, the party returned to 
Devonshire House, where a deposition of what had previously 
occurred was drawn up, signed, and sealed, and perhaps still 
remains there. The next day, after sending a letter to Lord 
Southampton, protesting against what had taken place, and 
that she was not a free agent, she retired to Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and afterwards to Holland; and the prince, on his side, to Lord 
Southampton’s, to recover from his ‘‘ wound,” and for change 
of air. In Holland she received the greatest attention from 
the stadtholder and his family, one of whom, the Princess of 
Orange, who was at that time the object of negotiation from 
the royal family for the Prince of Wales, could she have 
known every thing that had taken place, must have considered 
her a most dangerous rival. As Mrs. Fitzherbert, however, 
was most sincere in her endeavours to break through her en- 
gagement, she was not the hypocrite she might have appeared 
to be in the confidential communications between herself and 
the princess touching the Prince of Wales. ‘‘ She afterwards 
saw this princess in England, and continued to enjoy her 
friendship; but there was always a great coolness on the part 
of the stadtholder towards her.” 

She left Holland for France and Switzerland, and for 
another year continued to “ fight off” a union fraught with 
such dangerous consequences to her peace and happiness. 
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The prince, however, was a most ardent lover, and sent her 
letter after letter (one of which contained thirty-seven pages, 
informing her, among other things, that his father would con- 
nive at their union) by couriers, who were so constantly on the 
road, that they excited the suspicion of the French government, 
and three of them were in consequence cast into prison. He 
even employed the Duke of Orleans as a medium of commu- 
nication, to whom a sum of 25,000/., deficient in the accounts 
rendered by the prince to his father, is supposed to have gone, 
though the actual service given for it had never been sus- 
pected before. 

The love-letters, joined to the eloquence of Lgalité, pro- 
duced the desired: effect. ‘‘ Wrought upon, and fearful from 
the past of the desperation of the prince, she consented, for- 
mally and deliberately, to promise she would never marry any 
other person; and lastly, she was induced to return to England, 
and to agree to become his wife, on those conditions which 
Satisfied her own conscience, though she could have no legal 
claim to be the wife of the prince.” She came to England; 
and, having first insisted on those conditions being fulfilled, 
abandoned herself to her fate. 


. “Immediately after her return she was matried to the prince 
according to the rites of the Catholic Church in this country ; her 
uncle Harry Errington and her brother Jack Smythe being wit- 
nesses to the contract, along with the Protestant clergyman who 
officiated at the. ceremony. No Roman-Catholic priest officiated. 
A certificate of this‘ marriage is extant in the handwriting of the 
prince, and with his signature and that of Mary Fitzherbert. The 
witnesses’ names are added ; but at the earnest request of the par- 
ties, in a time of danger, they were afterwards cut out by Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert herself with her own scissors, to save them from the peril 
of the law.” 


This is of the less consequence, as a letter from the prince 
is still extant, in which he thanks God that the witnesses to 
their union were still living; two other documents are also 
preserved, one the letter of the officiating clergyman, and the 
other with the signature and seal, but not in the handwriting 
of the prince, in which he repeatedly terms her his wife. 

We must here break off our narrative to say a few words 
to our readers‘on the difficulty there is of making Protestants 
understand the real doctrines of the Catholic Church on mar- 
riage, or, indeed, on any other subject. Hear, for instance, 
what Lord Holland says in his memoirs: “ She,” Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, “knew the marriage to be invalid in law. She 
thought it nonsense, and told the prince so. In proof that 
such had been her uniform opinion, she adduced a very striking 
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circumstance, namely, that no ceremony by a Roman-Catholic 
priest took place at all,—the most obvious method of allaying 
her scruples, had she had any.” Let our readers mark what 
scruples these are—the ‘scruples of living with a man who 
was not her husband. And so the fair fame of a lady is to 
be taken away, because a Whig nobleman don’t choose to take 
the trouble to understand what he is writing about. How 
often have Catholic writers explained the doctrine of the 
Church on the subject in what seems to us the clearest terms! 
An article in the Dublin Review, written before Lord Holland 
wrote, says, ‘* The doctrine of the Catholic Church regarding 
marriage is plain and simple: she teaches that the marriage- 
contract itself, which is perfected by the words, ‘I take thee 
for my wife,’ on the part.of the man, and ‘I take thee far my 
husband,’ on the part of the woman, or by any other words 
or signs by which the contracting parties manifest their inten; 
tion of taking each other for man and wife, is a sacrament.” 
Now Mrs. Fitzherbert must have known this; is it not, there-- 
fore, manifest that what Lord Holland put into her mouth must 
be an invention ? 

A contemporary reviewer of this work seems to have as 
confused an idea of the subject as he had before he read it; for 
he not only puts into italics the words ‘‘no Roman-Catholic 
priest officiated,” as if he still inclined to Lord Holland’s belief, 
but congratulates the Anglican clergy on the proof furnished 
by this book that the Catholic Church holds them to be valid 
ministers of the rite: of matrimony. We are surprised that 
the accomplished reviewer has so far forgotten his Don Quixote 
as to be oblivious of the fact that in'Catholic Spain Don Fer- 
dinand marries Dorothea by the ministry of the lady’s-maid. 
The truth is, that Catholics hold the lady’s-maid in question, 
the blacksmith of Gretna Green, and the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, to be equally valid ministers of the rite in places 
where the Council of Trent is not published, as in England, 
or Spain in the days. of Cervantes, and equally invalid where 
the publication of the council has taken place. If the An- 
glican ministers can derive any consolation from this associa- 
tion, they are quite welcome to it. 

We must make an honourable exception to the general 
wrong-headed stupidity on this subject in the person of the 
reviewer of this book in the Zimes, who very satisfactorily 
explains the Catholic doctrine on the subject, and goes on to 
say that.‘ Mrs. Fitzherbert was aware of the doctrine of her 
Church with respect to matrimony, and contented herself with 


a ceremony which was perfectly valid in the eyes of its autho- 
rities,” 
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A little before the marriage had taken place, or a little 
after,—for its exact date is not given us,—Mr. Fox, having 
heard the current report of the day, and getting alarmed at the 
idea of the serious consequences that might ensue, writes to 
the prince a letter, dated December 10, 1785, in which he dis- 
suades him with the greatest possible energy from the rash 
step he is about to take. 

.We are sorry to shock the feelings of our moral Whig 
friends by quoting the following extracts from this precious 
epistle : 

‘I was told before I left town yesterday that Mrs. Fitzherbert 
was arrived; and if I had heard only this, I should have felt the 
most unfeigned joy at an event which I knew would contribute so 
much to your royal highness’s satisfaction ; but I was told at the 
same time that, from a variety of circumstances, which had been 
observed and put together, there was reason to suppose that you 
were going to take the very desperate step (pardon the expression) 
of marrying her at this moment. 

If there was no marriage, I conclude your intercourse would 
be carried on, as it ought, in so private a way as to make it wholly 
inconsistent with decency or propriety for any one in public to 
hazard an opinion. 

If I were Mrs. Fitzherbert’s father or brother, I would advise 
her not by any means to agree to it (a marriage), and to prefer any 
other species of connection with you to one leading to so much 
misery and mischief.” 


In answer to this letter, which Dr. Doran does not blush 
to call ‘‘ very long, very strong, sensible, and manly,” coming 
from ‘‘a bold man and honest friend” of the prince, and which 
Lord Holland, with the most admirable indifference to the 
exposure of his relative Mr. Fox’s moral character contained 
in it, publishes,—‘* George P.” returns the following answer: 


“* My dear Charles,— Your letter of last night afforded me 
more true satisfaction than I.can find*words to express, as it Is an 
additional proof to me (which I assure you I did not want) of your 
having that true regard and affection for me which it is not only the 
wish but the ambition of my life tomerit. Make yourself easy, my 
dear friend. Believe me, the world will now soon be convinced, 
that there not only is,* but never was, any grounds for these reports 
which of late have been so malevolently circulated... . Dec. 11, 
1785.” 


We must say, we think that of this precious pair, Charles 
James Fox and George Prince of Wales, the former deserves 
up to this point far the greater amount of obloquy. ‘he 


® Sic: is this mistake made on purpose ? 
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prince was twenty-three years old, and must have been a 
silly, mean, heartless young man; for would any other than 
a mere fool, when in love, have exhibited himself in such a 
state of farcical despair as this: he “cried by the hour, tes- 
tified the sincerity and violence of his passion and despair by 
the most extravagant expressions and actions, rolling on the 
floor, striking his forehead, tearing his hair, falling into hys- 
terics, and swearing he would abandon the country, forego the 
crown, sell his jewels and plate, and scrape together a com- 
petency to fly with the object of his affection to America.” 

But this “* bold man and honest friend,” as Dr. Doran calls 
him, is to us nothing more than an abject flatterer, who “ re- 
joices at the arrival of a new mistress,” and would be most 
happy to accommodate the prince with one of his own daugh- 
ters for a concubine; and who gives this advice to the prince, 
not in any consideration for his character, but because he 
knows that any evil consequence that happens to him must 
be reflected back on himself and his party. 

From the extract of the prince’s letter above given,—and it 
is the only part of it that has any thing to do with the matter in 
question,—no greater charge, in our opinion, can be inferred 
against him than that he was a silly fellow, who did not know 
his own mind from one day to another; and on the supposition 
that it was written before his marriage (and there is no evi- 
dence of the contrary), we do not see that the charge of false- 
hood and deception, which some of our contemporaries bring 
against him for writing it, can be sustained. Certainly there is 
nothing in it to justify Mr. Fox rising up in the House of Com- 
mons sixteen months afterwards, namely, on the 20th April 
1787, and denying that any marriage had taken place. ‘‘ His 
royal highness had authorised him to declare,” continued 
Mr. Fox, “that as a peer of parliament, he was ready in 
the other House to submit,to any, the most pointed questions; 
or to afford his majesty, or his majesty’s ministers, the fullest 
assurances of the utter falsehood of the statement in question, 
which never had, and which common sense must see never 
could have, happened.” In reply to Mr. Rolle, whether what 
Mr. Fox had said was to be understood as spoken by direct 
authority, Mr. Fox replied, “‘ that he had direct authority.” 

We can easily conceive the chagrin and surprise this denial 
caused Mrs, Fitzherbert when it came to her ears. This 
public degradation of her so compromised her character and 
religion, and irritated her feelings, that she determined to 
break off all connection with the prince; but she was advised, 
on receiving repeated assurances from her husband that he had 
never authorised Mr. Fox to make the assertion, that it was 
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her duty to give him the benefit of the doubt. Whether the 
prince really authorised Mr. Fox to make the statement to 
get his debts paid (and, as we shall presently see, he was guilty 
of further villany than this for the same purpose); or whether 
Mr. Fox invented the denial for party purposes; or whether 
it was an affair concocted between the two, and both knew it 
was false; or finally, whether it arose from some mistake or 
misapprehension,—we do not believe will ever be correctly 
ascertained : all we know and believe is, that they were both 
fully capable of lying, if they could have derived any advan- 
tage from it. 

The prince is said to have been the first to inform Mrs. 
Fitzherbert of the part taken against her by Fox in the House 
of Commons. She was on a visit, so Lord Stourton told Mrs. 
Bodenham, “ with the Hon. Mrs. Butler, her friend and re- 
lative, at whose house the prince frequently met Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert. The prince called the morning after the denial of 
the marriage in the House of Commons by Mr. Fox. He 
went up to Mrs. Fitzherbert, and taking hold of both her 
hands. and caressing her, said, ‘Only conceive, Maria, what 
Fox did yesterday. He went down to the House and denied 
that you and I were man and wife. Did you ever hear of 
such a thing?’ Mrs. Fitzherbert made no reply, but changed 
countenance and turned pale.” 

The prince must have felt himself in a very awkward pre- 
dicament; for Lord Holland tells us, he sent for Mr. Grey the 
morning after Fox’s statement, and pacing in a hurried man- 
ner about the room, exclaimed, ‘‘ Charles certainly went too 
far last night; you,.my dear Grey, shall explain it;” and then, 
in distinct terms, and with prodigious agitation, acknowledged 
that a ceremony had taken place. Grey told him no other 
person but Mr. Fox could do that, without questioning T'ox’s 
veracity. The prince, chagrined, disappointed, and agitated, 
then threw himself on the sofa, muttering, ‘‘ Well, then, Sheri- 
dan must say something.” 

Mrs. Fitzherbert having felt it her duty to take the word 
of her husband against that of Mr. Fox, would, of course, 
never speak to the latter; and when he, some time afterwards, 
during his administration, made some overtures to her to re- 
cover her good-will, she refused, though he offered her the 
title of duchess as the fruit of their reconciliation. She said 
she would not be another Duchess of Kendal. To resume 
our quotation: 

‘Her first cause of separation from the prince was preceded by 
no quarrel or even coolness, and came upon her quite unexpectedly. 
She reccived,.when sitting down to dinner at the table of William LV., 
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then Duke of Clarence, the first: intimation of the loss of her ascend- 
ency over the affections of the prince; having only the preceding 
day received a note from bis royal highness, written in his usual 
strain of friendship, and speaking of their appointed engagement to 
dine at the house of the Duke of Clarence. The prince’s letter was 
written from Brighton, where he had met Lady Jersey. From that 
time she never saw the prince; and this interruption of their inti- 
macy was followed by his marriage with Queen Caroline ; brought 
about, as Mrs. Fitzherbert conceived, under the twofold influence 
of the pressure of his debts on the mind of the prince, and a wish 
on the part of Lady Jersey to enlarge the royal establishment, in 
which she was to have an important situation.” 


It was now that the real.character of the prince burst forth 
in all its full-blown wickedness. It was now he maintained 
in the post of favourite Mrs. Crouch, the actress, on whom 
he settled 14002. a year, and whom the Scarronic Dr. Doran 
insultingly couples with Mrs. Fitzherbert as the “‘ Lucy and 
Polly to whom this light-of-heart prince gaily sang his ‘ How 
happy could I be with either,’” and afterwards, as alternately 
coquetting to obtain the post of favourite; made love to the 
Duchess of Devonshire, who was separated from her husband, 
but did not therefore regard the prince; and began his inter- 
course with Lady Jersey, the most. shameless and. intriguing 
woman of all he had to do with. 

It was this latter, who was the favourite at the time, who 
induced him to have to do with one. more woman, the Princess 
Caroline of Brunswick; for her we have no pity whatever— 
she was punished for her crime by the just judgment of God. 
The prince could not have associated so long with Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert and not know that the law of God would judge him as 
an adulterer, and the princess as an adulteress; and he is said 
to have written as much to her. She, however, replied that 
she would run all risks:’ she did run all risks; she bartered 
her honour for a crown, and lost both her honour and the 
crown. It may be true, and very likely is, that, to use the 
words of her own confession, ‘‘ she committed adultery with 
but one man, and he the husband of Mrs. Fitzherbert ;” we 
have no concern in the dispute between the Whig and Tory 
factions about her after-conduct, we only look at her as the 
paramour of the Prince of Wales.. Justly, and with merited 
contempt, did the prince treat her, by appointing Lady Jersey 
to attend her,—a fit lady-of-honour for such a woman. In 
short, with sueh thorough disgust did the prince view her whole 
conduct, that he is said to have called for a glass of brandy to 
settle his stomach after his first interview with her; and, whe- 
ther from dislike or remorse we know not, to have gone through 
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the farce of the marriage-ceremony in a state of intoxication. 
Nor can compliance with the law of the land be held as any 
excuse for her conduct; for we don’t see that the same ex- 
cuse would not equally hold good for a man who exposes his 
children in China, or for those English consuls in Asia Minor, 
Dr. Sandwith tells us of, who seize Christian women for their 
harems, and flog their relations who come to demand their 
deliverance. 

But bad as was the conduct of the princess, it was nothing 
compared to that of the royal Don Juan. At the instigation 
of the worthless Lady Jersey, he sank to the lowest depths 
of infamy. Her jealousy of the fair face of Mrs. Fitzherbert 
was the cause of their separation, and her wish to have a re- 
spectable establishment in his household one of the causes 
of his union with the princess, whom Lady Jersey is said to 
have selected, as having a face not sufficiently handsome to 
be jealous of. To this cause was joined the weight of his 
debts, which amounted to 400,000/., in which was a bill of 
40,000/. to his farrier. He entered into a compact with the 
king and parliament to commit bigamy for the payment of 
his debts and receipt of a larger income; and a pretty squabble 
arose in the House afterwards, as to how large those debts 
were, and how much further income he was to receive. 

We cannot absolve the king, queen, and parliament from 
all blame in promoting this legal, but immoral and unchris- 
tian union. The prince had over and over again told them 
he could and would not marry ; they knew he was married to 
Mrs. Fitzherbert; they had received her at court; and their 
majesties had paid a visit to Mr. Weld of Lulworth, the 
brother of her former husband, at which she was also present ; 
and Queen Charlotte had ungenerously shifted the blame from 
her shoulders to the prince’s by saying to him, ‘‘ You best 
know, George, whether you can conscientiously marry or 
not.” They took advantage of his necessities by promising to 
pay his debts if he would comply with their demands; and 
reading, as they could, in their Bible, ‘“‘ whom God hath 
joined together, let not man put asunder,” they could not 
plead ignorance as an excuse. 

We have often thought a comparison might be made be- 
tween the first Napoleon, Josephine, and Maria Louisa of 
Austria, on one side, and the Prince of Wales, Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, and the Princess Caroline of Brunswick, on the other. 
Both were married to their first wives by the Christian law, 
neither of them had any children, and both wished to seek 
another alliance. The only difference was, that the Prince of 
Wales, living in a Protestant country, set the law of God at 
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once at defiance; whilst Napoleon was obliged to deceive the 
judges of the ecclesiastical courts at Rome with false testi- 
mony: knowing full well that the Pope has no power to grant 
a divorce, he sought to render his former marriage null abd 
initio. Our readers are all aware, that besides the marriage- 
ceremony, a consummation of the marriage is necessary to 
render it perfectly valid; in other words, if this is morally or 
physically prevented— 


i) cory Béptc avdpwr noe yuvaav— 
either party can enter an action in the ecclesiastical courts to 


obtain, not a divorce, but a declaration of nullity of marriage 
on account of an impediment allowed by the divine law. 


Napoleon sent, therefore, two medical officers to Rome, 
who swore that Josephine was physically unable to marry; 
besides other persons, who swore to certain observations of 
his when he was first married. We believe their testimony 
was false, and that they were bribed to give false evidence; 
but still the ecclesiastical court felt compelled to accept their 
oath. Ifthe testimony was false, then the declaration of nul- 
lity pronounced by the Pope was of no avail, and the King of 
Rome was, in spite of all, illegitimate. And now let us com- 
pare the two second marriages: to both marriages was one 
child born; both heirs to a crown, to which neither succeeded. 
Separations took place in both instances soon after marriage, 
and both were unfortunate. Maria Louisa did not feel any 
obligation to follow her husband into exile, as Josephine would 
have done,—perhaps she suspected she was not his real wife ; 
and the English marriage ended with a mutual hatred be- 
tween the parties. The power, too,.of Napoleon began to 
decline from the beginning of the second marriage. It shows 
that even the greatest cannot transgress God’s law with impu- 
nity. We have been led to make these remarks partly in answer 
to the taunts of Protestants, that the Pope granted the French 
divorce in spite of his declaration of the sanctity of marriage, * 
which view we have now shown to be erroneous. 


‘Upon Mrs. Fitzherbert’s speaking to me of this union” (of the 
prince with Caroline), continues Lord Stourton, ‘confiding in her 
own desire that I should disguise from her nothing that I might 
conceive to be of doubtful character as affecting her conduct to the 
prince, I told her that I had been informed of some proposals which 
had been made to her immediately preceding the marriage of the 
prince, of which her uncle Mr. Errington had been the channel, 
offering some terms upon which his royal highness was disposed to 
give up the match. She told me there was no truth whatever in 
the, report that a day or two preceding the marriage he had been 
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seen passing rapidly on horseback before her house at Marble Hill; 
but that his motive for doing so was unknown to her, and that after- 
wards, when they were reconciled, she cautiously abstained from 
alluding to such topics, as the greatest interruptions to their happi- 
ness at that period were his bitter and passionate regrets and self- 
accusations for his conduct, which she always met by saying, ‘We 
must look to the present and the future, and not think of the past.’ 
I ventured also to mention another report, that George IIT., the day 
before the marriage, had offered to take upon himself the responsi- 
bility of breaking off the match with the Pnncess of Brunswick, 
should the prince desire it. Of this, too, she told me she knew no- 
thing ; but added, that it was not improbable, for the king was a 
good and religious man. She owned that she was deeply distressed 
and depressed in spirits at this formal abandonment, with all its con- 
sequences, as it affected her reputation in the eyes of the world.” 


We must here remark the hesitation between right and 
wrong in the: mind of the good old king: it is a pity he did 
not exhibit equal firmness in this as obstinacy in other trying 
occasions in his life. 

Lady Claremont was the great friend and adviser of Mrs. 
Fitzherbert on her desertion by the prince. She adopted her 
advice against her inclination, and opened her saloons. All 
the fashionable world, including the royal dukes, attended her 
parties; and with the Duke of York in particular she main- 
tained the most friendly and confidential relations. The queen 
and royal family acted with the greatest kindness towards her, 
and the king, from the time she set foot in England till his 
death, treated her asa father. She made it a rule to have no 
secrets from the royal family—a rule which saved her from 
many embarrassments, which must otherwise have occurred in 
her position. The influence of Lady Jersey with the prince, 
however, was on the wane; and when she fell, she drew down 
with her the princess of whose elevation she was the cause, 
and of whom she was the chief support. To the prince, thus 
freed from the machinations of the conspiracy between these 
two women, repentance was once more granted. He pursued 
his wife in the same earnest and desperate manner as during 
the first interval of his attachment. ‘ Numbers of the royal 
family, both male and female, urged a reconciliation even upon 
a principle of duty.” 


‘“‘ However, as she was by his marriage with Queen Caroline 
placed in a situation of much difficulty, involving her own conscience, 
and making it doubtful whether public scandal might not interfere 
with her own engagements, she determined to resort to the highest 
authorities of her own Church upon a case of such extraordinary in- 
tricacy. The Rev. Mr. Nassau, one of the chaplains of Warwick- 
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Street Chapel, was therefore selected to go to Rome and lay the 
case before that tribunal, upon the express understanding that, if 
the answer should be favourable, she would again join the prince ; 
if otherwise, she was determined to abandon the country. In the 
meantime, whilst the negotiation was pending, she obtained a pro- 
mise from his royal highness that he would not follow her into her 
retreat in Wales, where she went to a small bathing-place. The 
reply from Rome, in a brief which in a moment of panic she de- 
stroyed, fearful of the consequences during Mr. Perceval’s adminis- 
tration, was favourable to the wishes of the prince ; and, faithful to 
her own determination to act as much as possible in the face of the 
public, she resisted all importunities to meet him clandestinely. 
The day on which she joined him again at her own house was the 
same on which she gave a public breakfast to the whole town of 
London, and to which he was invited.”’ 


She had great difficulty in summoning resolution to meet 
this severe ordeal, but nevertheless went through it. The 
next eight years she spent with the prince were the happiest 
in her life; they were extremely poor, but as merry as crickets 
—so poor, that, at one time, in journeying from Brighton to 
London, they could not muster 5/. between them; and an old 
servant once endeavoured to force 60/. on them he had saved 
in their service. This period was, however, embittered by 
political difficulties, especially the ‘delicate investigation” 
in which her husband and Princess Caroline were concerned. 
She was also engaged in healing jealousies between different 
members of the royal family, though the Duke of York had 
always acted “ beautifully” towards his brother, and had once 
sald, in allusion to Mrs. Fitzherbert’s marriage, “ Thank 
God, he never could wish to raise any claim in contravention 
of the rights of his brother.” | 

As Lady Jersey was the cause of the first rupture between 
the prince and his wife, so Lady Hertford, an equally bad 
woman, was the cause of the second. And as Lady Jersey 
was the tool of the Whig party and Lady Hertford of the 
Tory, his connection with her fully accounts for the disgrace 
of his old Whig friends in after-life. The fact is, the chief 
cause of his abominable conduct seems to us to be his great 
weakness under the control of his mistresses; so that the con- 
duct of the prince was but a reflection of the will of the mis- 
tress for the time being. The period of his two unions with 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, when not under such control, and when 
under her influence, was the only time he conducted himself 
with respectability. Lady Hertford had so led captive this 
weak-minded prince, and both together heaped such insults on 
the wife, that Mrs, Fitzherbert was frequently on the point of 
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that separation which afterwards took place ; but was prevented 
by the influence of the royal family from carrying her resolu- 
tion into effect. And we may remark, that as the first royal 
notice she received was from a French king, seated at his table, 
so at the table of another French king she received that crown- 
ing insult which caused her final separation from her worthless 


husband : 


‘A dinner given by Louis XVIII. brought matters at last to a 
conclusion ; and, satisfied of 2 systematic intention to degrade her 
before the public, she then at last attained the reluctant assent of 
some of the members of the royal family to her determination of 
finally closing her connection with the prince, to whom, in further- 
ance of this decision, she never afterwards opened the doors of her 
house. Upon all former occasions, to avoid etiquette in circum- 
stances of such delicacy as regarded her own situation with reference 
to the prince, it had been customary to sit at table without regard to 
rank. Upon the present occasion this plan was to be altered, and 
Mrs. Fitzherbert was informed, through her friends at court, that at 
the royal table the individuals invited were to sit according to their 
rank. When assured of this novel arrangement, she asked the prince, 
who had invited her with the rest of his company, where she was to 
sit. He said, ‘ You know, madam, you have no place.’ ‘ None, 
sir,’ she replied, ‘but such as you choose to give me.’. Upon this 
she informed the royal family she would not go. The Duke of York 
and others endeavoured to alter the preconcerted arrangement, but 
the prince was inflexible ; and, aware of the peculiar circumstances 
of her case, and the distressing nature of her general situation, they 
no longer hesitated to agree with her that no advantage was to be 
obtained by further postponement of her own anxious desire to close 
her connection with the prince, and to retire once more into private 
life. She told me she often looked back with wonder that she had 
not sunk under the trials of these two years. Having come to this 
resolution, she was obliged on the very evening, or on that which 
followed the royal dinner, to attend an assembly at Devonshire 
House; which was the last evening she saw the prince previously 
to their final separation. The Duchess of Devonshire, taking her by 
the arm, said to her, ‘ You must come and see the duke in his own 
room, as he is suffering from a fit of the gout; but he will be glad 
to see an old friend.’ In passing through the rooms she saw the 
prince and Lady Hertford in a téte-d-téte conversation, and nearly 
fainted under all the impressions which then rushed upon her mind ; 
but, taking a glass of water, she recovered and passed on.” 


Thus terminated her connection with the prince; save only 
that, while he was lying on his deathbed, she wrote him a 
letter offering her services. ‘The king seized it with eager- 
ness and placed it under his pillow, but sent no answer. The 
Duke of Wellington told her, that more than once the prince 
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had desired to be buried with her picture round his neck. 
And Dr. Carr, Bishop of Worcester, in allusion to the sub- 
ject, one day said, “‘O, Mrs. Fitzherbert was very amiable, my 
faithful friend. Yes, it is very true what you have heard. I 
remained by the body of the king when they wrapt it round 
in the cerecloth ; but before that was done J saw a portrait 
suspended round his neck; it was attached by a little silver 
chain.” Surely there must have been some little remnant of 
good feeling left in him, when not under the control of his 
mistresses. 

Thus died George IV., ‘‘that ornament of humanity; whose 
only fault,” according to a celebrated Italian preacher, ‘‘ was, 
that he was once heard to mutter in a moment of anger, Sia 
dannato da Dio O'Connell,—G—d d—n O’Connell;” and of 
whom it is reported, that when he was told by Bishop Carr to 
repent of his sins, he replied, “‘ that he did not remember he 
had committed any.” 

Soon after the king’s death she went to Brighton; and on 
receiving a message from William IV. to come and see hin, . 
she begged him to honour her with an interview at her own 
house. 

‘The king kindly complied with her request without delay, and 
she told him that she could not, in her present circumstances, avail 
herself of the honour of waiting upon his majesty without asking his 
permission to place her papers before him, and requesting his advice 
upon them. Upon her placing in his hands the documents that have 
been preserved in justification of her character, and especially the 
certificate of her marriage, and another interesting and most affecting 
paper, this amiable sovereign was moved to tears by their perusal, 
and expressed his surprise at so much forbearance with such docu- 
ments in her possession, and under the pressure of such long and 
severe trials) He asked her what amends he could make her, and 
offered to make her a duchess. She replied that she did not wish 
for any rank ; that she had borne through life the name of Mrs. 
Fitzherbert ; that she had never disgraced it, and did not wish to 
change it; that therefore she hoped his majesty would accept her 
unfeigned gratitude for his gracious proposal, but that he would per- 
mit her to retain her present name. ‘ Well, then,’ said he, ‘I shall 
insist on your wearing my livery ;’ and ended by authorising her to 
put on weeds for his royal brother. He added, ‘I must, however, 
see you at the Pavilion;’ and I believe he proposed the following 
Sunday, a day on which his family were more retired, for seeing her 
at dinner, and spending the evening at the Pavilion. ‘I shall intro- 
duce you myself to my family,’ said he; ‘but you must send me 
word of your arrival.’ ” 


She continued in the greatest intimacy with William IV. 
at Brighton. She was not an interested person: she was in- 
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debted to the Duke of York and Queen Charlotte for an in- 
come of 6000/. a-year: and when the Duke of Wellington 
asked her, as executor to George IV.., if she had any thing to 
show, she told him “sbe had not even a scrap of paper.” 
She consented to the destruction of most of her papers, to the 
great relief probably of many then living; and she added, she 
believed ‘‘ she might have obtained any price she chose to ask 
for the correspondence which it was in her power to have laid 
before the public ;. that she could have given the best private 
and public history of the transactions of the country, from the 
close of the American war down to the death of the Duke of 
York, either from her communications with the duke, or her 
own connections with the opposite party, through the prince 
and his friends.” 

The health of Mrs. Fitzherbert rapidly declined after the 
death of her husband. She died at-Brighton in 1837, and was 
buried in the Catholic church there, where a handsome monu- 
ment erected to her memory may be seen with three rings on 
her finger, in allusion to her triple marriage. It should be 
mentioned, that a correspondence took place respecting Mrs. 
Fitzherbert’s history between Lord Stourton, Mr. Langdale, 
Mr. Keppel, and the Duke of. Wellington;, and that Mr. 
Keppel refused to submit Mrs. Fitzherbert’s papers at Coutts’s 
to Mr. Langdale’s inspection. We suspect there must be some- 
thing in the background which certain persons would not like 
published. As it is, however, the: result of the present volume 
may be summed:up in the remark of its reviewer in the Times: 
** A fair fame will be henceforth associated.with the fair face 
which has become dust; and: Mrs. Fitzherbert, absolved from 
the suspicion of frailty, will be remembered for her. worth and 
the wrongs which she suffered.” 
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RECENT DISCOVERIES IN THE CATACOMBS. 


De. Christianis Monumentis IXOTN exhibentibus Epistola 
G. B. de Rossi'ad J. B. Pitra. Ex. Spicilegii Solesmensis 
tomo ili, pp. 545-577 extractum. Parisiis, Firmin Didot, 
via Jacob, 56. 1855. 


Any one who is interested in the symbolism of Christian art 
will hail the publication of the third volume of Dom Pitra’s 
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Spicilegium Solesmense with especial satisfaction, more par- 
ticularly if he desire to lay a thoroughly good foundation for 
his studies by commencing them from their earliest antiquity. 
For, amongst other treasures, the learned Benedictine has here 
given us the Key of Melito, Bishop of Sardis, a work of the 
second century never before published, but which, by ex- 
plaining the types and figures of the Old Testament, and in 
other ways more or less direct, supplies no little information 
as to the principles which lie at the bottom of the subject, 
anda knowledge of which is essential to the right understand- 
ing of all Christian monuments.. At present, however, we do 
not propose to give a critical account of this valuable work, 
nor, indeed, of the general contents of the volume before us, 
but to direct our readers’ attention to a letter of some thirty 
pages in length, which occurs towards the end of the volume, 
and which especially concerns—what, since the publication of 
Fabiola, has become an object of so much interest and attrac- 
tion to the travelling portion of our fellow-countrymen—the 
Roman catacombs. 

The Cavaliere G. B. de Rossi,, the writer of the letter in 
question, has on former occasions been mentioned more than 
once in our pages as the indefatigable collector and learned 
commentator on early Christian. inscriptions, the result of 
whose labours in that vast and fruitful field the antiquarian. 
world has been long anxiously expecting. One cause of the. 
delay is doubtless to be found in such letters and other lite- 
rary brochures as the present, three or four of which are now 
lying before us on various subjects; and which would be still. 
more numerous, were: he not to turn a deaf ear to most of the 
solicitations he receives, And, however much we may regret 
the consequences, as indeed we do most sincerely, yet these 
short essays are so excellent in themselves, and so valuable, 
both as pledges of the care and accuracy with which the whole 
work will be accomplished, and as. proofs of its. great interest 
and importance, that the critic cannot find it in his heart to 
censure what is at once so useful and so pleasant. 

The subject of the present letter is the use of the fish as 
a mysterious. sign or symbol by the early Christians. That it 
was so used, and that even from the earliest times, is well 
known to every body; and that it sometimes denoted our 
Blessed Lord Himself—* Christ figuratively called the fish,” 
says Origen (in Matt. xiii.)—sometimes the members of His 
Church: ‘we are little-fish,” says Tertullian (de Baptism.c.i.), 
“after the example of our fish Jesus Christ, we are. born in 
water, &c.” But not every one is aware that the use of this 
symbol was confined to a particular period of the Church’s 
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history, and that it is ordinarily found in connection with 
certain other symbols, giving it another and a more special 
signification. To the elucidation of these two points the first 
and second parts of the present dissertation are respectively 
devoted; and the merits of both are such, that it would be 
hard to say whether we have been most gratified by the in- 
trinsic interest and importance of the information contained 
in the one, or most struck with admiration at the industry, 
patience, and critical acumen displayed in the other. The 
general reader will probably be tempted to give the prefer- 
ence to the second part, in which the signification of the sym- 
bol is discussed and defined ; the scientific antiquarian, how- 
ever, will set an equal value on the first; and since the truth 
of the interpretations suggested in the second part receives no 
mean confirmation from the chronological conclusions esta- 
blished in the first, we cannot altogether absolve ourselves 
from the obligation of giving some account of both. 

The conclusion, then, which De Rossi has established is 
this, that the ordinary use of the fish as a Christian symbol 
belonged exclusively to the earliest ages of the Church, so as 
to have become almost or altogether obsolete about the middle 
of the fourth century. We do not say that the fish can never 
be met with in monuments of a later date, as in the mosaic 
ornaments of churches in Ravenna, Pesaro, and other Italian 
cities; but we say, that when used thus sparingly in later 
times it was always with other adjuncts, and under circum- 
stances which at once suggest another and a different sense. 
Confining ourselves, therefore, to what has been found in the 
Roman catacombs, it seems certain that the symbolical use 
of the fish does not extend beyond the first 350 years of the 
Christian era. The proofs of this proposition are so various 
and so minute, that it is scarcely possible to do them justice, 
except by translating that portion of De Rossi’s dissertation 
as it stands: our limits, however, not allowing of this, we 
must be contented to select one or two by way of specimen 
of the whole. First, then, it appears that there are only 
about 1100 of the inscriptions taken from the ancient Chris- 
tian cemeteries of Rome to which a distinct and certain date 
is affixed by means of the names of the consuls. Of these 
not more than thirty belong to the period antecedent to the 
conversion of Constantine ; yet amongst them is one of A.D. 
234, on which the fish and anchor are represented in the or- 
dinary manner. In the 1050 which remain, there is, in like 
manner, only one representation of the fish; and this has none 
of its usual accompaniments, nor is it in an ordinary inscrip- 
tion, but is found with the sepulchre of Lazarus, the seven- 
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branched candlestick, a house, and other symbols of rare oc- 
currence in Christian monuments, and causing the inscription 
to be altogether suz generis, a singular exception to the class 
to which it belongs. 

But although it is not possible to know the precise year 
of more than this small number of Christian inscriptions, yet 
it is by no means difficult to distinguish, even with certainty, 
the age or century of a far larger number of them. In the 
cloisters of St. Paul’s fuorz le mura, for instance, are more 
than 500 inscriptions which are certainly later than the fourth 
century ; and in mone of them is there either the word (fish) 
or its representation. And the same may be said of al/ other 
collections of inscriptions belonging to the same epoch. On 
the other hand, of the seventy-five inscriptions in which either 
the word or the symbol is seen, five have upon them that most 
undoubted mark of antiquity, the letters D.M., which are 
never found on Christian monuments later than the fourth 
century; nine others have certain peculiarities of names, or 
are characterised by such extreme brevity and simplicity of 
diction as to be liable to be mistaken at first sight for heathen 
monuments; ofeight or nine more, we are certain, either from 
the places in which they were found, or from the character of 
the letters, or from the coins which were attached to the same 
graves, that they are older than the time of Constantine; and 
in none, excepting the instance which has been already named, 
and possibly another, are there any indications of an age much 
posterior to his. 

These are some among the proofs adduced by De Rossi to 
show that the common use of the fish as a religious sign or 
symbol belongs to those times in which Christians were obliged 
to hide themselves and their doctrines under the veil of dark- 
ness and silence, or at least to speak of them only in a lan- 
guage which should be scarcely more intelligible than silence 
to all but the initiated; but that when this state of things 
had passed away, and there was no longer the same necessity 
for the disciplina arcani, the use of this symbol was gradually 
abandoned. We are conscious that we have given but too 
meagre a sketch of this portion of De Rossi’s letter; but we 
believe we shall best consult the tastes of our readers by de- 
voting more space to the consideration of his second subject, 
namely, the adjuncts which are generally found with the sym- 
bol of the fish, and the true meaning of them all. 

Every body who has had an opportunity of studying the 
monuments of Christian antiquity, and all writers who have 
commented upon them, can at once suggest two symbols of 
continual recurrence in immediate connection with the fish, 
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viz. an anchor and a ship; but to these our author has added 
a third, the dove, and a fourth, far more important than either, 
loaves of bread. We will speak a few words of each in its turn; 
and first of the dove. It appears that the fish and the dove— 
this latter generally bearing the olive-branch in its mouth— 
are found together in some twenty ancient epitaphs taken from 
the catacombs; and this number is quite sufficient to warrant 
a conjecture that the combination was not fortuitous, but ex- 
pressed some Christian signification. Nor is it difficult to see 
what this signification was; for, in truth, the signs and sym- 
bols which we find upon the tombstones of the early Christians 
only represent in hieroglyphics, as it were, the same prayers or 
‘dogmas, or other formule of our religion, as were engraved 
on other tombstones of the same period in the more ordinary 
characters of the ‘alphabet. Hence Bottari, Muratori, and 
others, have always understood the dove with the olive-branch 
to be equivalent to the phrase 7m pace, or rather, to speak 
more correctly, spiritus (tuus) in ‘pace; for the dove, taken by 
itself, is the emblem not only of the Third Person of the ever- 
blessed Trinity, but also of the soul or spirit of a departed 
Christian, and the olive-branch, as is well known, has ever 
‘been received as the emblem of peace. ‘‘ Pax perpetua sig- 
nificatur oleo ramusculo,” says St. Austin; and again, “ Olive 
fructuosus surculus in ore columbee tanquam in osculo pacis,” 
and, in fact, the very word pax is written upon the dove bear- 
ing an olive-branch in one of the Christian inscriptions in ‘the 
Vatican museum. When, thercfore, we find the fish 1n ad- 
dition to the ‘dove and the olive-branch, why should we not 
at once Interpret the one on the same principles as the other, 
and say that we then’ have before us a symbolical representa- 
tion of the more extended formula, which (as a matter of fact) 
is of very frequent occurrence in the catacombs, Spiritus in 
pace et in Christo; or, if the olive-branch be wanting, Spir- 
tus‘in Christo only? Our author, with characteristic ‘modesty, 
has set forth this interpretation with diffidence, nobody, as far 
as we know, having suggested it before him; it is so simple, 
however, and obvious, and‘so thoroughly in harmony with the 
whole'spirit of these Christian hieroglyphics, that we venture 
to predict ‘for it amongst candid antiquarians universal acs 
ceptance. 

The anchor was still more commonly united with the fish 
in ancient Christian symbolism ; not only in ‘sepulchral in- 
scriptions, but more especially on‘rings, seals, and other gems, 
from which indeed it is rarely absent. Of the anchor St. 
Paul himself gives us the true interpretation, that it denotes 
the‘streneth and firmness ofa Christian’s hope (Heb. vi. 19); 
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and it is for this reason that we.find it represented in several 
instances on the tombs of persons whose names either ex- 
pressed or contained an allusion to the same virtue, as, for 
instance, Spes, Elpidius, Elpizusa. When, .therefore, this 
anchor is accompanied by a fish, who can fail to recognise in 
the combination that most common of ancient formulas, Spes 
in Deo, Spes in Christo, Spes in Deo Christo? And when 
the head of the anchor is so formed as almost necessarily to 
suggest the figure of the cross,—a peculiarity which has.at- 
tracted the notice of most writers on the subject,—we shall 
scarcely be accused of fancifulness.or exaggeration if we in- 
terpret it of the Christian’s hope being founded only upon his 
Saviour’s cross. 

Of the ship in immediate connection with the fish the ex- 
amples are not so numerous; the meaning, however, is not 
less certain. It matters-not whether we. attribute the original 
source of the metaphor to the ark of Noe, to which Christ’s 
Church is compared.by St. Peter ‘(1.Ep..iii. 20), or whether 
to the fishing-boat of that same apostle, into which our Lord 
entered when He would teach the multitudes upon the shore 
of the lake of Genesareth (St. Luke v. 3); the fact at least is 
notorious, that, both in the writings of the early fathers, and 
even in our own language at the present day, the ship is an 
acknowledged. figure or type of the Church. We need no 
Cidipus, then, to:'explain why it should be found with the 
name of Jesus on some of the. ancient monuments we are con- 
sidering, or why upon others it should rest upon the back of 
a fish,—that fish .being,:in truth,.no other than the same 
Jesus, on Whom alone the Church depends, Who is its Life, 
its Head, its all. 

We come now to.the last and most important of the monu- 
ments of which we proposed to speak, those, namely, in which 
the fish is found in connection with bread. It will not im- 
probably at once occur to our readers that we ought to give 
these an .historical rather than a symbolical interpretation.; 
that they contain no hidden mystery, but merely represent 
historically the miraculous multiplication of the loaves and 
fishes recorded in the Gospels; and the assertion may be con- 
firmed by pointing to one of the monuments in question, 
where the five loaves and two fishes exactly correspond to’ the 
number in the evangelical narrative. Nevertheless, we do not 
hesitate to say that this conjecture, so far as it is intended to 
be not only affirmative but negative—so far, that is, as it is 
intended to exclude all.idea of a secret sacramental meaning 
veiled under the historical representation—would be in the 
highest degree erroneous. 
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It has been somewhere asserted, though we are unable at 
this moment to verify our quotation, that “‘ perhaps there is 
no one miracle of our Lord recorded in the Gospels that is 
not therefore selected for recording because it was the type 
of something to happen in the Church:” but whatever may 
be thought of this assertion, we believe that there is no one 
who has ever studied with attention the monuments of the 
Roman catacombs, and at all succeeded in apprehending their 
spirit, who will not acknowledge that there are few, if any, 
historical facts represented there, either in painting or in 
sculpture, that were not therefore selected for representation 
because they’ were the types of something either then hap- 
pening in the Church, or at least very necessary to be taught 
and kept before the minds of the faithful just at that time. 
This is a very important subject, to which it is impossible to 
do justice within our present limits. Since, however, the truth 
and value of De Rossi’s interpretation of the symbols now 
before us is very intimately connected with it, it is equally 
impossible to pass it by altogether. We say, then, that the 
representations in early Christian art, even of historical facts, 
are used for the most part not for their own sake, not for 
their own intrinsic importance as actual facts in the history 
of the world, but rather for their moral, typical, or allegorical 
meaning, shadowing forth truths of deeper import and more 
universal application; in other words, that historical facts 
were used as types and symbols rather than symbols used 
to denote historical facts, which is what the authors of the 
interpretation we are now combating are obliged to maintain. 
Who can doubt, for instance, that just as the great Apostle 
of the Gentiles applies the history of the children of Israel in 
the wilderness to the Christian Church, and says distinctly that 
‘‘all these things happened to them only in figure, and that 
they are written for our correction” (1 Cor. x. 11), so the 
histories of Daniel in the lions’ den, of Jonas in the belly of 
the fish, of the three children in the fiery furnace, and of the 
resurrection of Lazarus, which are perpetually reproduced 
upon the graves or over the altars of these subterranean 
chapels, were intended to read to the hearts of those who 
saw them lessons of hope and confidence under the severity 
of the pagan persecutions, and at the same time to strengthen 
their faith in the doctrine of the resurrection from the dead? 
This, as far as we know, is acknowledged on al! hands; and 
so of other representations also, which refer to dogmas upon 
which the whole Christian world is agreed. But when we 
proceed to apply the same principle to histories typical of 
doctrines which have been made the subject of dispute, we 
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are sometimes met not only by critical objections as to the 
correctness of this or that particular interpretation,—which 
may, of course, be reasonable, and require to be answered,— 
but also not unfrequently by an absolute denial of the prin- 
ciple itself, and a stubborn resolution to admit no meaning in 
the painting beyond the bare historical fact which it mani- 
festly represents. For instance, in the course of a tolerably 
extensive experience In guiding strangers in the catacombs, 
we never remember to have met with any who doubted as to 
the hidden meaning of those representations which have been 
enumerated above ; on the other hand, we have known several 
who could see absolutely nothing in the figure of a man strik- 
ing a rock whence water gushes forth, beyond the history re- 
corded in the 17th chapter of Exodus, even though this figure 
be found strangely out of place among events in the life of St. 
Peter, not of Moses, or even though it be immediately pre- 
ceded, or accompanied, by the representation of some other 
event in the life of Moses, where the figure of Moses is alto- 
gether different from the figure of him who strikes the rock. 
And so, in like manner, in the representation of the fish and 
bread which we are now to consider, there are those who can 
see nothing but the past miracle,—no hidden sacrament of pre- 
sent and perpetual significance. It behoves us, then, to pro- 
ceed cautiously in this matter; to advance nothing on our own 
mere authority, but carefully to confirm what may be said 
either by the internal evidence of the monument explained 
or by the direct testimony of ancient writers. For it may not 
unreasonably be objected, that to admit these hidden and mys- 
tical meanings of paintings which represent historical facts is 
to open the door to the most unbridled license of interpreta- 
tion, whereby, as by a sort of intellectual alchemy, gold, or at 
least tinsel, may be made out of any thing. And we do not 
deny but that there may be those who have carried it to an 
excess; at the same time, it is obvious to establish certain laws 
and limits whereby these interpretations should be regulated ; 
as, for instance, those which we have already indicated, viz. to 
build nothing on the faith of a single monument nor on the 
unsupported conjectures of our own imaginations, but to com- 
pare one monument with others of the same class, and all with 
the written records of the ancient Church. For if it be just 
to say that these paintings are a kind of language in hierogly- 
phics, we all know how much light can be thrown on the mean- 
ing of one hieroglyphical monument by the study of others of 
the same epoch, and it is obvious that the Christian paintings 
would not speak a different language from that which was in 
use among the doctors and writers of the day. Let us apply 
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these laws to the examples which have been already adduced, 
and we shall at once recognise ‘their importance. There 
scarcely needed, indeed, any corroboration of the interpreta- 
tion which we have given of the pictures bearing reference to 
the great doctrine of the resurrection ; yet even this, perhaps, 
it may be worth while‘to produce. A single passage from the 
so-called Apostolical Constitutions furnishes us with more than 
we require. ‘‘ We believe,” they say, “that there will be a 
resurrection, even on account of the resurrection of our Lord. 
For He it is who restored Lazarus to life, who brought forth 
Jonas still living from the belly of the fish, who delivered the 
three children from .the furnace of Babylon, and Daniel from 
the lions’ mouth. He, therefore, will not be wanting in 
strength to raise up ourselves also.” ‘This is an instance of 
symbols receiving, we might almost say, their authoritative 
interpretation from the testimony of a contemporary writer ; 
we see that the artist in the catacombs did but express in his 
own fashion the thoughts and language current in his day. 
The other symbolical painting which'we mentioned was St. 
Peter in the character of Moses striking the rock; and this can 
be thoroughly explained by reference to other monuments of 
the same class. We.believe, indeed, that there are not want- 
ing testimonies from early Christian writers which would also 
explain it, though none happen to occur to us at the moment 
we are writing. Indeed we need not-go beyond the New Tes- 
tament itself to learn that the ‘rock was'a figure of Christ, and 
the waters which flowed from it typical of the grace and truth 
which came by Him, as the law had been given by Moses ; and 
neither St. Bernard in the twelfth century, nor St. Bruno of 
Asti in the tenth, were the ‘first to compare St. Peter, as the 
leader of the new children of Israel, to Moses, as the leader of 
the old. Be this as it'may, however,'we can afford to set all 
such testimony aside ; for we have‘an irrefragable proof of the 
identity we are anxious to establish in some of these ancient 
monuments themselves; for in several sarcophagi we have this 
same scene carved among other actions of St. Peter’s life, with 
the face of St. Peter distinctly reproduced; and the bottom of 
an old glass chalice of the second or third century gives us the 
same enamelled in gold, with an inscription over the head, 
PETRUS. Surely nothing but wilful blindness can refuse 
to recognise in these facts demonstrative proof that this fact 
of the Old-Testament history was represented in the cata- 
combs not for its own sake, as a fact in the past history of the 
Jews, but rather as symbolical of something in the New Tes- 
tament still living and present among Christians. 

Other illustrations tempt us, but we have already wandered 
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too far from our symbol of the fish and loaves of bread; let 
us proceed, then, under the guidance of De Rossi, to assign 
to this also its full Christian signification. 

Christian antiquarians have been of one mind in interpret- 
ing the loaves of bread as symbolical of the Holy Eucharist, 
and we have already seen that the ‘fish was the recognised re- 
presentation of our Blessed Lord. How obvious, then, to in- 
terpret the two when taken together as denoting the real pre- 
sence of Christ in the adorable'Sacrament of the Altar! Yet 
no one, as far as we know, has insisted upon this before ‘the 
Cavaliere di Rossi, who, by means of some recent discoveries 
in the catacombs, Is now enabled, we may almost say, to de- 
monstrate it. Through the pages of Fabiola, it has probably 
become known to all our readers that within the last four or 
five years, under the superintendence of a commission of sacred 
archeology appointed by Pope Pius IX., most important ex- 
cavations have been made in the'cemetery of San Callisto; and 
it 1s scarcely too much to say, that the -pictures which have 
been thus brought to light surpass all with ‘which we were 
previously acquainted both in interest and antiquity. Their 
age is ascertained, not only by the internal evidence of style, 
the peculiar form of dress, and other similar tokens, but also 
by the locality in which they are found. Thus, the ‘first paint- 
ing we shall speak of is in a cubiculum close to the tomb of St. 
Cornelius, and probably of a date anterior to lis pontificate ; 
in other words, it belongs to the first half of the third-century. 
The larger paintings represented on the walls of this chamber 
have unfortunately been destroyed; but one precious monu- 
ment remains, repeated as a kind of ornament on either side 
of one of the principal subjects which has thus disappeared. 
It is a fish, bearing on its back a basket of bread,—bread, not 
of the ordinary kind,in small loaves—quadrati,'as they were 
called—or divided into four equal parts by the sign of the cross 
upon them, but bread'of a gray ashy colour, such as was used 
by Eastern people, and particularly the Jews, as an offering of 
the first-fruits to the priests. In a word,’it was ‘the sacred 
bread, known to the Romans by the barbarous name of mam- 
phula, and, found in this place, it at-once suggests to a Chris- 
tian the idea of the Holy Eucharist. What, then, is the mean- 
ing ofthe fish? It is impossible here to imagine any allusion to 
the miracle of the loaves and fishes; for there is but-one basket 
of bread and one fish, and that fish not cooked, but alive and 
on the waters. ‘The words of St. Paulinus manifestly explain 
the whole, when, writing to Pammachius, he speaks of our Lord 
in one and the same place as “the true bread and the fish of 
living waters.” Both are types of Christ ; but, as a closer ex- 
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amination of the fresco will show us, with especial reference 
to His presence under the species in the Blessed Sacrament ; 
for we have here not only the sacred bread, but also within 
the basket what seems evidently to denote a glass chalice full 
of bright red wine. Thus the whole painting brings vividly 
to our recollection, and, as it were, places before our very eyes, 
that summary of the sacerdotal treasures mentioned by St. 
Jerome, when, after praising the apostolic poverty of Exupe- 
rius, Bishop of Toulouse, he suddenly exclaims, ‘‘ But what 
can be more rich than he who carries in a basket of wicker- 
work the Body of our Lord, and His precious Blood in a cha- 
lice of glass 2’—Corpus Domini in canistro vimineo ; and the 
basket in the painting exactly corresponds to this description 
—et Sanguinem in vitro ; and it is precisely because the chalice 
is of glass that we are enabled to see what it contains. 

But this is not all. Another chapel of this same cemetery 
was the burial-place of several Bishops of Rome, from St. Pon- 
tianus in the year 235, down to Melchiades in the year 314; 
and in its immediate neighbourhood is a series of chambers 
designed only for purposes of sepulture, and ornamented with 
paintings of the same high antiquity. Two of them in par- 
ticular are invaluable representations of the Sacraments of 
Baptism and the Holy Eucharist. In one, the first Sacra- 
ment is administered in the usual way; and the second is 
shadowed forth by a table on which lie two loaves and a fish. 
But ‘in another adjacent chamber the Sacrament of Baptism 
is represented both typically, under the figure of a man draw- 
ing a fish which he has caught out of the water, and also 
literally, in the figure of a man actually pouring the waters 
of Baptism over a naked youth standing before him. In like 
manner, the Holy Eucharist is again introduced under the 
figure of a feast where fish and bread are the only fuod pro- 
vided, and also the very act of consecration itself. In this 
last representation there is the same table as that which we 
have mentioned in the paintings of the first chamber; on it 
is a loaf of bread and a fish, over which a priest is stretching 
forth his hands as for the purpose of blessing, whilst on the 
opposite side of the table stands a woman with uplifted hands 
in the attitude of prayer. It may be doubted whether this 
last figure were intended symbolically to represent the Church, 
or only the particular individual buried in the adjacent grave: 
that the whole picture refers to the Holy Eucharist is plain 
when we compare it with the others in this and the adjoming 
chambers. 

Our author, however, not content with this, has brought 
together a number of authorities from various ancient and 
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independent sources, showing that not only was the fish an 
acknowledged symbol for our Lord, but in a more especial 
inanner for our Lord as present in the Holy Eucharist. The 
Sacrament of the Altar is continually spoken of by the early 
Christians under this figure of a fish; in an old sepulchral 
inscription, for instance, written in Greek and discovered at 
Autun in France, which bids us “receive the sweet food of 
the Saviour of the Saints, to eat and drink, taking into our 
hands the fish ;” by St. Austin in his Confesstons, who describes 
the Eucharistic feast as that solemnity in which “ Piscis ille 
exhibetur quem levatum de profundo terra pia comedit ;” and 
by the author of the work De Promissione et Predictione Dei, 
commonly attributed to Prosper Aquitanus, who says that 
‘Christians are daily illuminated and fed by the internal re- 
medies of the fish of Tobias.” But—what is more especially 
to our author’s purpose—the piscis assus of the Gospels is 
commonly explained by the Fathers as Christus passus ; and 
in particular, the last writer whom we have quoted gives this 
mystical interpretation of the fish wherewith our Lord fed 
those seven disciples on the shore of the Sea of Tiberias 
(John xxi. 13); he calls Christ that great Fish which fed the 
disciples on the sea-shore ex seipso, and offered Itself to the 
whole world as food; and St. Austin in like manner, in bis 
commentary on the same passage, says, “‘ Our Lord made a 
dinner for those seven disciples of the fish which they saw 
laid on the hot coals and of bread. The broiled fish is 
Christ; He too is that Bread which came down from heaven, 
and in Him the Church is incorporated for the enjoyment of 
everlasting happiness, that all we who have this hope may 
communicate in so great a sacrament and share in the same 
bliss.” Following the clue thus given him by the Fathers, De 
Rossi recognises in the feast which, as we have already men- 
tioned, is represented more than once on the walls of these 
chambers, precisely that very feast recorded by St. John in 
the last chapter of his Gospel; and he does this the more 
readily, because the food and the number of the guests ex- 
actly correspond to the historical narrative, viz. seven men— 
in other pictures where the joys of heaven are represented 
under the figure of a feast, women as well as men are intro- 
duced, but here seven men only—are partaking of fish and 
bread ; that is, they are partaking of Christ under the appear- 
ance of bread. 

To ourselves the proofs which De Rossi has accumulated 
in support of his interpretation of these symbols appear most 
convincing; and though we are well aware that, in our desire 
to be brief, we have presented them to our readers under. 
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great disadvantages, yet we think that even this imperfect 
sketch will be sufficient to establish their high probability to 
those who have had. any. experience in such studies; and to 
all good Catholics it: cannot. fail to be a matter of interest to 
see bow here, as in a thousand other instances, the science of 
archzology offers itself. as a useful handmaid of the Church. 
In this dissertation De Rossi has opened a wide field, in which 
but few labourers have gone before him: indeed, until we 
have a more perfect account of the monuments of early Chris- 
tian art than we at present possess, and more especially until 
De Rossi’s own collection of ali the res lapzdaria of ancient 
Roman Christianity is made. public, the materials for such 
dissertations are scarcely. within reach. It is earnestly to be 
hoped that neither. of these works may be long delayed; for 
it is easy to judge from the present specimen how rich a har- 
vest. both of profit and pleasure they cannot fail to afford, 
when commented:.upon by persons bringing to the study of 
them the same combination of learning, diligence, and moder- 
ation which so eminently characterise the writer of the letter 
we have been examining. 


DORAN’S KNIGHTS AND THEIR DAYS. 


Knights and. their Days. By Dr. Doran. London: Richard 
Bentley. 1856. 


Kwnicuts and.their days! We seized the book with avidity. 
What a rich prospective field. of interest lay open before us! 
Deep researches into history, from the mystic mazes that sur- 
round Arthur’s knights and.their wonderful doings to the time 
when chivalry may fairly be said. to- have passed away in the 
presence of.a civilisation which, ifit adds some comforts to the 
creature part of our being, certainly does not tend to elevate 
that which prompts to deeds of knightly daring and fearless 
courage; rich gems of poetry, remembrance of the far-famed 
days of the troubadours ; recitals of soul-stirring interest, from 
the annals of the knights of the Temple, St. John, and other 
religious military orders ;—here was matter surely at once rife 
with interest, and capable of being blended with most vaiuable 
instruction. We were doomed to be somewhat disappointed. Dr. 
Doran. is a writer who has attained a literary reputation more 
upon the strength of a certain interest, conveyed principally 
by means of amusing anecdote in which the scandalous pre- 
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dominates, profane wit, and an off-hand manner of relating, 
than upon the real value of the historical facts that he details, 
Indeed, he says himself, “ I am not.sure Scarron was wrong 
when he said the best way of writing history. was by writing, 
epigrams pointed so as to prick every body ;” and this is cer-. 
tainly his way of writing it: nevertheless he sometimes pre- 
sents to us, although mixed up with a deal of irrelevant 
matter, some interesting anecdotes of medizval life. He re- 
lates a touching incident of this description from the chronicles: 
of De Joinville. After giving us from this author an account 
of the death and burial of Sir Hugh de Baudricourt, and the. 
supposed retribution that befel the six irreverent jesters at his. 
bier, he says,, 


‘‘T must add one more incident, to show how, in the battle-field, 
the human and Christian principle was not altogether lost. The poor 
priest, whom the wicked and wedded knights had interrupted in the 
service of the Mass by follies, at which De Joinville himself seems 
to think that men may perhaps be inclined to laugh, became as: 
grievously ill as De Joinville himself; and ‘one day,’ says the 
latter, ‘ when he was singing Mass before me as I lay in my bed, at: 
the moment of the elevation of the Host, I saw him so exceedingly: 
weak, that he was near fainting; but when I perceived he was on: 
the point of falling: to the ground I flung myself out: of bed, sick as 
I was, and taking my coat, embraced him, and bade him be at his: 
ease, and take courage from: Him whom he held in his hand. He 
recovered some little; but I never quitted him till he had finished the: 
Mass, which he completed; and: this was the last, for he never cele-- 
brated another, but died. God receive his soul!’ This is a plea- 
santer picture of Christian chivalry than any other that is given by: 
this picturesque chronicler.” 


We are not often indebted to Dr. Doran. for the insertion. 
of a story like this one, free. from disagreeable reflections on. 
religion, and therefore we. have given it to our readers. before. 
we turn to the many pages in his book which to the Catholic 
reader must appear most objectionable and profane. We 
have no wish to quarrel with the bantering tone in which he- 
treats his subject, but we have frequently noticed in our 
course through the book a certain offensive flippancy even in 
the relation of the most serious incidents, sometimes combined: 
with a spirit of untruthful satire, which is, to say the least, 
unbecoming an historian; and this he particularly delights in. 
when it is at the expense of the Catholic Church, or some. 
person or thing which she holds venerable and holy; as, for 
instance, when he speaks of St. Abraham of Chiduna being 
“clapped into the Roman calendar of deified men.” The 
whole history of this Saint (knight, Dr. Doran. calls him), 
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better known to our Catholic readers as the Abbot Abraham 
of the desert of Thebais, is too long for insertion here; but 
the latter part of it, relating to St. Mary of Egypt and her 
repentance, is at once so exceedingly novel and suggestive, 
that we must submit it for perusal : 


“‘T have said, this knight, in assuming his monkly character, 
had caused himself to be walled up in his cell; I have my sus- 
picions, however, that it was a theatrical sort of wall, for it is very 
certain that the Saint could pass through it. Now there resided 
near him a lady-recluse who was his ‘ niece,’ and whose name was 
Mary. The two were as inseparable as the priest Lacombe and 
Madame Guyon, and probably were as little deserving of reproach. 
This Mary was the original of little Red Riding-Hood. She used 
to convey boiled milk and butter and other necessaries to her uncle 
Abraham. Now it happened, that the ex-knight used also to be 
visited by a monk whose name was Wolf, or who, at al] events, has 
been so called by hagiographers, on account of his being quite as 
much of a beast as the quadruped so called. The monk was wont 
to fall in with Mary as she was on her way to her uncle’s cell with 
pleasant condiments under her napkin in a wicker basket. He must 
have been a monk of the Count Ory fashion, and he was as seductive 
as Ponchard, when singing ‘ Gentille Annette’ to the ‘ Petit Chaperon 
Rouge’ in Boieldieus’ opera. The result was, that the monk carried 
off Mary to a neighbouring city,—Edessa, if I remember rightly ; 
and if ] am wrong, Mr. Michell Kemble will perhaps set me right 
in his bland and gentlemanlike way. The town-life led by these 
two was of the most disgraceful nature; and when the monk had 
grown tired of it, he left Mary to lead a worse without him. 
Mary became the ‘ Reine Pomare,’ the ‘ Mogadore,’ the ‘ Rose 
Pomponne’ of Edessa, and was the terror of all families where there 
were elder sons and latch-keys. Her doings and her whereabouts 
at length reached the ears of her uncle Abraham; and not a little 
astonished were those who knew the recluse, to see him one morn- 
ing attired in a pourpoint of rich stuff, with a cloak like Almaviva’s, 
yellow buskins with a fall of lace over the tops, a jaunty cap and 
feather on his head, a rapier on his thigh, and a steed between his 
legs, which curveted under his burden as though the fun of the 
thing had given it lightness. At Mary’s supper this cavalier was 
present on the night of his arrival at Edessa. He scattered his 
gold like a Croesus, and Mary considered him worth all the more 
penniless knights put together. When these had gone, as being less 
welcome, Abraham declared his relationship, and acted on the right 
it gave him to rate a niece, who was not only an ungrateful minx, 
but who was as mendacious as an ungrateful niece could well be. 
The old gentleman, however, had truth on his side, and finally so 
overwhelmed Mary with its terrible application, that she meekly fol- 
lowed him back to the desert, and passed fifteen years in a walled- 
up cell close to that of her uncle.” 
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Now where can Dr. Doran possibly have picked up this 
very creditable version of the story of St. Mary of Egypt, 
of which the skeleton certainly is true? As he has not fur- 
nished us with his authority, we feel utterly at a loss as to 
what records he has consulted, or what historian has supplied 
him with the materials of this edifying episode; for. there 
were no St. Simons in those days. We can think of but one, 
and he is a very old fabricator of histories—the: oldest we 
have on record—one to whom Dr. Doran himself distantly 
alludes, as we shall have occasion to remark as we pass further 
on into his book; and we feel the more inclined to give him 
the credit of the suggestion, as we are somewhere told, on 
very indisputable authority, that he 1s not only a liar, but the 
father of lies. Indeed there is no mistaking the tendency of 
some of Dr. Doran’s sarcasms. He tells us with wonderful 
relish that St. Francis of Sales cheated at cards; that St. 
Francis Borgia “ passed his age in wonderful innocence and 
piety among his domestics—the only part of his life so passed.” 
He ridicules St. Louis for “‘ calling upon God and His Saints, 
and especially St. James and St. Genevieve, as his interces- 
sors;” and he goes out of his way to turn the story of Joan 
d’Arc against the Church, by saying ‘‘ she was hellishly be- 
trayed by the Church, under whose benediction she had raised 
her banner.” 

We offer an extract from his chapter on De Rancé and 
the Trappists, which teems with ill-directed sarcasm, particu- 
larly against the virtues of obedience and humility. Speaking 
of a young marquis and chevalier who took pleasure in per- 
forming the meanest offices in the community— 

‘This monk,” he says, “‘ was the flower of the fraternity ; he was 
for ever accusing himself of the most heinous crimes, not one of 
which he had ever committed or was capable of committing. He re- 
presented himself so ingeniously, said De Rancé (who on this occa- 
sion is the biographer), ‘ that without lying, he made himself pass for 
the vile wreteh which in truth he was not.’ He must have been 
like that other clever individual, who lies like truth.” 

His history of the Guise family, we need scarcely say, is 
completely one-sided. While he lauds the Huguenots as 
pious champions of their religion, ever ready to defend with 
their swords the belief that they cherished, and lets fall no 
hint of blood shed recklessly. by them, he omits no opportunity 
of casting a slur not only on their opposers, but through them 
on Rome. We were astounded at the variety of anecdotes 
based on no higher authority than a precursory “it is said,” 
contained in these two ehapters on De Rancé and the Guises; 
anecdotes which we nowhere find mention of in history, and 
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for which Dr. Doran quotes no authority ; but which, we sup- 
pose, are cooked up by that “‘clever individual” from the pages 
of Voltaire, St. Simon, Sully, and other ‘ scandalous indivi- 
duals” of the period. Indeed he does not seem to be alive to 
the possibility of there being more than one clever individual 
who, to borrow his own words, “lies like truth.” Of Claude 
of Lorraine and his brother the Cardinal of Guise, he tells us, 
‘the Church beheld in him and his brother two of those 
champions whom it records with gladness, and canonises with 
alacrity.” What alacrity means, or rather what meaning Dr. 
Doran attaches to it, we are perfectly unable to understand, 
some three centuries having elapsed since the Duc de Guise 
and his brother played their part on the vast theatre of the 
political world, and we have yet to see the effects of this won- 
derful alacrity. We have well looked through what Dr. Doran 
so irreverently styles ‘* the Roman calendar of deified men,” 
and we nowhere find “‘ recorded” a saint of the surname of 
Guise. 

Let us now see what are his ideas of the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew : 


‘Ranke is puzzled,” he says, ‘where to find the principal au- 
thor of the massacre of St. Bartholomew. There is no difficulty 
in the matter. The Guises had appealed to the chances of battle to 
overcome their chief adversaries in the kingdom; but for every Hu- 
guenot father slain, there arose as many filial avengers as he had 
sons; the causes of quarrel were individual as well as general. A 
Huguenot had slain the second duke, and his widow was determined 
to be avenged. The cardinal was wroth with the king for retaining 
Protestant archers in his body-guard; the archers took an unclean 
vengeance, and defiled the pulpit in the chapel-royal, wherefrom the 
cardinal was accustomed to denounce the doctrine of their teachers. 
His eminence formed a confederacy by which it was resolved to de- 
stroy the enemy at a blow.” 


Does Dr. Doran really mean to assert that the Cardinal de 
Guise thought it necessary to wipe away in the blood of thou- 
sands a paltry insult offered to his pulpit ? 


‘To the general causes I need not allude”—(no, Dr. Doran, you 
need not; they are too well known in history to afford scope for suc- 
cessful speculation in the production of epigrams)—“ The plot itself 
was formed in Oliver Clesson’s house in Paris, known as the Hotel 
of Mercy ; but the representatives of Rome and Spain, united to 
those of France, met upon the frontier, and there made the final 
arrangements which were followed by such terrible consequences. 
When the stupendous deed was being done, the cardinal was absent 
from France; but he fairly took upon himself the guilt when he 
conferred the hand of his illegitimate daughter Anne d’Arne on the 
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officer Besme, whose dagger had given the first and mortal stab to 
Coligny, the chief of the immolated victims of that dreadful day. 
And Rome approved.” 


Where did Dr. Doran find that out? But the question is 
superfluous; he has already shown us how easy it 1s for him 
to dispose of questions which puzzled Ranke. One more re- 
mark on this chapter, and we must pass on. We are told that 
the knife with which Henry III. was killed is “ still preserved 
as a precious treasure at Rome;” where or by whom it does 
not suit Dr. Doran to let us know. But enough of this. 

We turn gladly now to the record of Rambouillet, to find 
there the history of one on whom even the pen of Dr. Doran 
can cast no slur, one who knew how to preserve his virtue in 
the midst of the contamination of the most licentious court of 
that most licentious monarch Louis XV., the father-in-law 
of the ill-fated princess De Lamballe, the Duc de Penthiévre. 
We cannot resist giving our readers the following anecdote, 
illustrative at once both of the manners of the court and the 
character of the man : 


“It was by permission of the duke, who refused to sell his 
house, that Louis XV. built in the adjacent forest the hunting-lodge 
of St. Hubert. An assemblage of kings, courtiers, knights, and 
ladies there met, at whose doings the good saint would have blushed, 
could he have witnessed them. One night the glittering crowd had 
galloped there for a carouse, when discovery was made that the 
materials for supper had been forgotten, or left behind at Versailles. 
‘Let us go to Penthiévre!’ was the universal cry; but the king 
looked grave at the proposition. Hunger and the universal oppo- 
sition, however, overcame him. Forth the famished revellers issued, 
and played a reveillé on the gates of Rambouillet loud enough to 
have startled the seven sleepers. ‘ Penthiévre is in bed !’ said one. 
‘He is conning his Breviary,’ sneered another. ‘ Gentlemen, he is 
probably at prayers,’ said the king; who, like an Athenian, could 
applaud the virtue which he failed to practise. ‘ Let us withdraw,’ 
added the exemplary royal head of the order of the Holy Ghost. 
‘If we do,’ remarked Madame du Barry, ‘I shall die of hunger; let 
us knock again.’ To the storm which now beset the gates the latter 
yielded ; and as they swung open they disclosed the duke, who, 
girt in a white apron, and with a ladle in his hand, received his visi- 
tors with the announcement that he was engaged in helping to make 
soup for the poor, The monarch and his followers declared that no 
poor could be more in need of soup than they were. They accord- 
ingly seized the welcome supply, devoured it with the appetite of 
those for whom it was intended, and paid the grave knight who was 
their host in the false coin of pointless jokes. How that host con- 
trasted with his royal guest, may be seen inthe fact told of him 
when a poor woman kissed his hand, and asked a favour, as he was 
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passing in a religious procession. ‘ In order of religion before God,’ 
said he, ‘Iam your brother; in all other cases for ever your friend.’ 
The order of the Holy Ghost never had a more enlightened member 
than he.”’ 


The Duc de Penthiévre expiated in the Revolution, if not 
in his own person, in those of his nearest and dearest rela- 
tives, the crimes which brought that fearful curse on the French 
nation ; one of the few innocent in that crowd of turpitude and 
guilt. At the death of his wife, Dr. Doran tells us, he had 
spent weeks among the Trappists, praying and sleeping on the 
bare ground. But let us pass on. 

We must now, with great deference, if not to the sounder 
information, to the superior assurance of our historian, venture 
to ask him where he has obtained the knowledge that so re- 
joices him, that it was not Sir Walter Tyrrel that killed William 
Rufus in the New Forest, “ although,” he says, ‘‘ I am sorry an 
attempt has been made to fix it on the Church.” We do not 
sympathise in his sorrow ; we know of no writer of any moment 
with such “ an unblushing disregard for truth” as to make the 
assertion in question, and we do not think the friends or well- 
wishers of the Church have any reason to feel sorry that it has 
been made by Dr. Doran. 

He likewise informs us that, in the dissensions between 
Henry II. and St. Thomas of Canterbury, 


‘Nothing could possibly be more disgraceful than the conduct 
of the Pope and the diplomacy ofthe Roman government. Through- 
out the continuation of the quarrel between A’Beckett and the king, 
double-dealing, atrocious deceit, and an unblushing disregard for 
truth, marked every act of him who was looked upon as the spiritual 
head of Christendom. Comparing Beckett with the king, it is impos- 
sible to avoid coming to the conclusion, that in many of the require- 
ments of knighthood he was superior to the sovereign. His death, 
that is, the way in which he met it, was sublime.” 


This is a good example of what we have observed all 
through Dr. Doran’s book, namely, that he sometimes spares 
Catholic bishops and laymen, as game too small for him to fly 
his hawk against, nay, he even praises them, when by so doing 
he thinks he can come down with double force against the 
Church or the Popes, whom he never spares, but always attacks, 
and that in the most opprobrious language. The real history 
of the contest in question, and the conduct of the Pope in the 
transaction, is now so perfectly well known, at least by all 
Catholics, that to make us reopen the narrative of the dispute 
we must have a more serious adversary than Dr. Doran. 

As Dr. Doran has written a work entitled Lives of Queens 
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of the House of Hanover,.in speaking of which in public the 
» of the first word is now constantly omitted, we can scarcely 
expect that he should deal more truthfully with the character 
of James I]. He says of him, 


‘‘Hfe was coarsely-minded, and neither practised fidelity him- 
self nor expected it in others. Whatever he may have been in battle, 
there was little of the refinement of chivalry about him in the bower. 
It was said of Louis XIV. and his successor, that if they were out- 
rageously unfaithful to their consorts, they never failed to treat 
them with the greatest politeness. James lacked even this little 
remnant of chivalrous feeling, and he was barely courteous to his 
consort till adversity taught him the worth of Mary of Modena.” 


As a slight contrast to this very unpleasing picture, we 
must turn to the other side of the page for the account, taken 
from Dodd’s Church History, of the last days of this most un- 
fortunate, most conscientious, and ill-used monarch: 


‘‘James was never once heard to repine at his misfortune. He 
willingly heard read the scurrilous pamphlets that were daily pub- 
lished in England against him. If at any time he showed himself 
touched, it was to hear of the misfortunes of those gentlemen who 
suffered on his account. He would often entertain those about him 
with the disorders of his youth; but it was with a public detestation 
of them, and an admonition to others not to follow his example. 
The very newspapers were to him a lesson of morality ; and the 
daily occurrences both in the field and the cabinet were looked upon 
by him, not as the result of second causes, but as providential mea- 
sures to chastise both nations and private persons according to their 
deserts. He would sometimes say, that the exalted state of a king 
was attended with this great misfortune, that he lived out of the 
reach of reproof; and mentioned himself as an example. He read 
daily a chapter in the Bible, and another in that excellent book, the 
Following of Christ. In his last illness he publicly forgave all his 
enemies, and several of them by name, especially the Prince of 
Orange, whom he acknowledged to be his greatest friend, as being 
the person whom Providence had made use of to scourge him and 
humble him in the manner he had done, in order to save his soul.” 


We observe that Dr. Doran has every now and then written 
several whole pages together without indulging in sarcasm, or 
‘‘ pricking any one with his epigrams.” We can account for 
this phenomenon only on the supposition that he has been 
more free on these occasions from the usual overflow of hile 
that troubles him. In this case he becomes a very good Joe 
Miller, and that is all. We give two or three specimens of 
these stories : 


“When Ulderich, count of Sicily, sought an interview with 
Hunniades, governor of Hungary, the latter bade him come to the 
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Hungarian camp. The offended Ulderich, in a great chafe, replied, 
that it was beneath him to do such a thing, seeing that he was de- 
scended from a Jong line of princely ancestors, whereas Hunniades 
was the first of his family that had ever been raised to honour. The 
Hungarian very handsomely remarked, ‘I do not compare myself 
to your ancestors, but to you.’ ”’ 

‘George III. was asked to knight Judge Day. ‘ Pooh! pooh!’ 
remonstrated the king, ‘how can [ change day into night?’ The 
ministerial application being renewed, George asked if he were mar- 
ried ; and on an affirmative reply being given, he immediately re- 
joined, ‘ Then let him come to the next drawing-room, and I will 
perform a couple of miracles,—I will not only turn Day into knight, 
but I will make Lady Day at Christmas.’” 

‘‘ There was a patron, an old Chevalier de St, Louis, with a 
small cross and large ailes de pigeon. The parish-priest resided 
under his roof, and was the friend of the family. The parish was 
a poor one ; but it had spirit enough to raise a subscription in order 
to supply the altar with a new ciborium. With the modest sum in 
hand the knight of St. Louis, accompanied by the priest, repaired 
to Metz to make the necessary purchase. The goldsmith placed 
two vessels before them. One was somewhat small, but suitable to 
the funds at the knight’s disposal ; the other was large, splendidly 
chased, and highly coveted by the priest. ‘ Here is a pretty article,’ 
said the chevalier, pointing to the simpler of the two vessels. ‘But 
here is a more worthy,’ interrupted the priest. ‘It corresponds 
with the sum at our disposal,’ remarked the former. ‘I am sure it 
does not correspond with your love for Him for whom the sum was 
raised,’ was the rejoinder. ‘I have no authority to exceed the 
amount named,’ whispered the cautious chevalier. ‘But you have 
wherewith of your own to supply the deficiency,’ murmured the 
priest. The perplexed knight began to feel himself a dissenter from 
the Church, and after a moment’s thought, and looking at the smaller 
as well as simpler of the two vessels, he exclaimed, ‘ It is large 
enough for the purpose, and will do honour to the Church.’ ‘The 
larger would be more to the purpose, and would do more honour to 
the Head of the Church,’ was the steady clerical comment which fol- 
lowed. ‘Do you mean to say that it is not large enough?’ said the 
treasurer. ‘Certainly, since there is a larger which we may have if 
you will only be generous.’ ‘ Mais,’ remonstrated the knight in a 
burst of profane impatience, and pointing to the smaller ciborium, 
‘ cela contiendroit le diable.’ ‘Ah, Monsieur le Chevalier,’ said the 
priest, by no means shocked at the idiomatic phrase, ‘le bon Dieu 
est plus grand que le diable.’ This stroke won the day; and the 
goldsmith was the most delighted of the three at this conclusion to 
a knotty argument.” 


We are already exceeding our limits, and must therefore 
ass over Dr. Doran’s chapters on Stage-knights and Stage- 
adies, on the stupid romances of the Seven Champions of 
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Christendom, and Guy Earl of Warwick, to which we were 
surprised to see three or four whole chapters devoted, whilst 
the deeds of the Crusaders, and of the military orders of the 
Church, are passed without the slightest notice. Speaking of 
the knighting of Spielman by Elizabeth: ‘‘ This was done,” 
says he, ‘‘ at a time when printers and paper-makers were 
considered by Romanists as any thing but angels of light.” 
This, we must remark, is written of the times when the 
papal chair was occupied successively by a Medici, under the 
name of Paul IV.; by that Ugo Buoncampagni who, as Gre- 
gory XIII., founded and endowed more than one college in 
Rome for the promotion of education, and who has earned a 
world-wide reputation as the reformer of the Julian calendar, 
which reform Protestant England was centuries in adopting, 
and which Russia has not accepted yet; by Sixtus V., of 
whose encouragement of the arts and liberal sciences it would 
be impossible here to enumerate the instances; and Ippolito 
Aldobrandini, known as the publisher of a new edition of the 
Vulgate, as a zealous promoter of knowledge, and the patron 
of Bellarmine. In a phase of his old spirit he calls Leo X. 
an infidel; and when he mentions the publication by Ulrick 
von Hutton of his Vadiscus, sive Trias Romana, he says, “‘ never 
had arrow of such power stricken the harlot before.” We 
will not dwell on this very euphonistic phrase. Dr. Doran 
has quoted in a part of his volume a learned dissertation on 
the gentle-gentle, the gentle-ungentle, and the ungentle- 
gentle. We do not feel called upon to discuss Dr. Doran's 
claims to any of these titles; but before we have done with 
Knights and their Days, we would remind him that in these 
days we expect to hear such expressions only from such 
gentles as Dr. Cumming, or in such places as Exeter Hall. 
We forget; there is one other place associated in our minds 
with such little expletives, and that place is Billingsgate. 


Short Mottces. 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, &c. 


Breviarit Sarisburiensis Fasciculus Secundus. Edidit C. Seager, 
A.M. (Whitaker.) We are glad at length to see the second part of 
Mr. Seager’s very valuable contribution to the liturgical literature of 
Catholic England. Ifthe Salisbury Breviary has not all the interest 
which attaches to the ancient Eucharistic liturgies of the eastern and 
western Churches, it has an interest only inferior to that of those vene- 
table rites in the eyes of us who are the legitimate successors of the 
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Englishmen of other days. It is at least some consolation to remember, 
that if those who robbed us of our rights have seized the fabrics and 
revenues belonging to our religion, they cannot take from us those 
prayers and that faith without which York Minster is but a glorious 
meeting-house, and Westminster Abbey a private appendage to parlia- 
ment and royalty. Salisbury Cathedral is in the hands of the spoilers; 
but the Sarum rite can never be other than ours, The Church disci- 
pline, which has gradually substituted the Roman Breviary for those 
local offices which became a symbol of Gallicanism, has wisely placed 
the Sarum office in the same category with others of equal antiquity ; 
but it stil] calls forth the admiration of every one who studies it. Mr. 
Seager’s edition is very carefully and elaborately done; the text is col- 
lated from the original manuscripts, and ample notes elucidate-all the 
most interesting points. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


A portion of the Journal of T. Raikes, Esq. from 1881 to 1847, com- 
prising Reminiscences of Social and Political Life in London and Paris 
during that period. 2 vols. (London, Longmans.) Mr. Raikes, though 
of mercantile extraction, mixed very much with the governing circles 
both here and in France; and his reminiscences therefore afford a much 
more important, perhaps even a more “‘ indiscreet”’ series of ana than 
those which Mr. Dyce picked up as crumbs under Rogers’s table. Mr. 
Raikes was a thorough Tory, desirous to allow the people all deseraeae 
personal liberty, and to deny them all possible political power; whic 
he wished to keep in the hands ofthe noble spendthrifts, rakes, duellists, 
suicides, gourmands, and triflers, among whom he cast his lot. The 
only story that redounds to the credit of any body which we have found 
in the book is the following : 

‘On Sunday last two young men, students, repaired to the Bois de 
Boulogne to settle an affair of honour of so serious a nature that it was 
resolved that one should die. After a vain attempt at reconciliation, 
one of the seconds demanded that the delay of one hour should take 
place before the combat commenced. This being agreed to, he returned 
with all speed to Paris, and informed a priest (the Abbé Bertin), who 
had been chaplain to the college of the students, of what was about to 
occur. The worthy ecclesiastic hurried to the spot, and after a vain 
endeavour to bring one of the adversaries to listen to reason, who in- 
sisted on blood being shed, the clergyman said to him, ‘If you must 
have blood, let it be mine; I willingly offer myself as a victim; for I 
may say, without presumption, that I am better prepared at the present 
moment to quit this world than the young man whose life you seek.’ 
This touching appeal had the desired effect, and a reconciliation took 
place, all parties doing honour to the venerable peacemaker.” 

Mr. Raikes can afford an insulated homage to an individual; but 
when he has to notice the acts of spoliation of the ecclesiastical order 
which were taking place in Spain and Portugal, he cannot find words 
strong enough to condemn the laziness and uselessness of monks and 
priests; his language is quite altered again when he has to speak of 
O’Connell and the ‘ Irish-Church spoliation.”” Mr, Raikes was as il- 
logical an old gossip as the rest of his party. 


Cuzco and Lima. By C.R. Markham, F.R.G.S. (London, Chap- 
man and Hall.) We have nothing to say against this gentleman’s in- 
vestigation of the geography, history, and language of the portions of 
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South America he undertakes to describe—they are worthy ofa member 
of the Geographical Society ; but we protest against his way of speaking 
of our religion. Like Mr. Raikes, he can praise individuals; but his 
panegyric is soon modified by a but, and ends in rigid censure. ‘If 
we forget for a moment,”’ he says, ‘‘ the ungenerous hatred with which 
Protestant English are accustomed to pursue the name of a Jesuit, 
and calmly consider the privations and misery they underwent, their 
banishment from society, their cheerful sacrifice of self, all undertaken 
for the glory of God,—then, &c.” But, in spite of this ‘‘calm consi- 
deration,’ Mr. Markham coolly assumes that the destruction of the old 
‘‘sun-worship,”? and establishment of the Catholic religion in its place, 
has been a sad thing for Peru. He visits the ruins of the old sun- 
temple and its dependencies, over which a poor church is now erected, 
and utters a lament over the change—‘“ standing amid these saddening 
relics of former greatness, I could picture the change, &c. Where now 
stands the church of San Domingo, then rose that glorious fane, the 
temple of the Sun, with its massive cornice of pure gold. The interior 
was decorated with a magnificence suited to the holy uses for which it 
was dedicated. A large golden sun, studded with emeralds and tur- 
quoises, covered the side facing the door; a sacred flame constantly 
burned before the representative of the Deity.”? And as Popish build- 
ings make but a poor substitute for the destroyed temples of heathenism, 
so also are the Popish feasts and fasts, which are only inventions of 
lazy monks, unable to compete with the importance of pagan fasti, 
‘‘the complicated system of feasts and fasts ot the worship of the sun, 
which was observed most religiously throughout the empire, and gave 
occasion for many happy gala-days to the Indians.” 

Of the modern Peruvian literature, Mr. Markham cannot say 
much: it consists chiefly of ‘* pamphlets full of scurrility and libel ;” 
the ‘‘surface is polluted by such productions, but there are some poli- 
tical writers who redeem it from contempt.’”’ Then follow two ex- 
amples: Col. Espinosa, who thus addresses the Pope: ‘Pius IX., 
enter, enter Rome ; enter, as did Sylla, proscribing your fellow-citizens. 
Enter, like the cholera, destroying. Enter, surrounded by a staff of 
strangers, &c..... . Pius I[X., Pius IX., you, who might have been 
the first man of the age, are its disgrace; you, who might have been 
the liberator of Italy, are its oppressor, &c. . . . . . God preserve your 
life, O most holy Father, that you may be the last of your line. Amen! 
amen! amen!” 

Another hero of Peruvian literature is a “‘ priest named Vigil,’? who 
has written a book in six 8vo vols. to prove that the priesthood should 
be married. On receiving the news of his excommunication, he writes 
ot the Pope in words that might have been written by Col. Espinosa. 

When this is the gold, silver, and jewelry of a literature, what may 
be its chaff, straw, stubble, and mud? We may return, for some illus- 
trations of it, to Mr. Markham, in our next number. 


The Life and Adventures of Jules Gérard, the Lion-killer. (Lambert 
and Co.) A book of marvellous adventures, truly French in tone of 
thought, but none the less entertaining, and reading very agreeably 
in their English dress. M. Gérard is decidedly not deficient in his ap- 
preciation of his own heroic courage; but his stories seem true; indeed, 
if they were otherwise, the circumstances in which he is placed would 
have led to exposure. The volume is certainly one of the best that has 
appeared in any of the many cheap Railway Series. 


A Narrative of the Siege of Kars, and of the Six Months’ Resistance 
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of the Turkish Garrison, under General Williams, to the Russian Army, 
$e. By H. Sandwith, M.D., chief of the medical statf. (London, 
Murray.) No one has had a better chance than Dr. Sandwith, and no 
one could have frittered it away more completely. Asa writer, he has 
@ most unfortunate facility of commanding inattention to what is well 
worth the hearing. We are sorry for it; for this siege has been one of 
the grandest episodes of the war, and in the hands of a competent per- 
son its records might have been most interesting. As it is, it isa labour 
to read it. The following is the author’s appreciation of the effect of 
the loss of Kars : 
_ “That the loss of Kars is a blot on a year otherwise successful for 
the arms of the allies cannot be denied; and injury has been thereby 
inflicted on the prestige of England which we must all regret. Sevas- 
topol was doubtless a grand triumph, calculated to produce a vast poli- 
tical effect throughout Europe and the West; but Asiatics scarce knew 
of its existence, whereas scores of wandering dervishes and fakirs from 
central Asia, Persia, and northern India have visited Kars, and are 
thoroughly aware of its importance. These men take the place of news- 
papers in the East, and their reports must exercise a damaging influence 
on the reputation of England.” 

The accounts given of the conduct and bearing of General Williams 
point to him as the representative of the real military talent of the 
nation in this most unscientitic war. 


Sevastopol : our Tent in the Crimea, and Wanderings in Sevastopol. 
By two Brothers. (London, Bentley.) This is the work of two edu- 
cated men, non-combatants, one of whom was compelled by ill-health 
to quit the Crimea before the final bombardment, and to leave the most 
important share of the work to his brother. The book abounds in de- 
tails, and is well written. ‘Towards the end some characteristic anec- 
dotes are inserted, which are amusing enough. Altogether it is one of 
the best of the ephemeral books on the war, 


Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. By 
W.L. Alexander, D.D. (Edinburgh, A. and C. Black.) Both the sub- 
ject and the author of these memoirs are- much more able men than 
usually write or are written about in the strange volumes of Protestant 
hagiology which ‘‘ the elect”? devour with so voracious an appetite. 
Both the reverend divines are scholars; both quote Latin and Greek ; 
both have read abstruse authors; both know well enough the meaning 
of words, and yet both use them in that unctuous, slip-slop, indefinite 
manner which is familiar to all who have ever looked into the pro- 
ductions of Evangelical penmen. ‘ We got a charming repast on Sab- 
bath forenoon from the 67th Psalm; it was truly a feast of fat things.” 
If a child dies, her death is described as that ‘of a singularly en- 
gaging and precious little girl of two years and two months of age, 
who was taken from them by measles.” If a brother divine does a 
neighbourly act, we are sure to hear ot his ‘‘Jovely and generous spirit ;”’ 
if @ man improves in preaching, he ‘‘ makes great advances in ac- 
ceptability as a preacher’ (as Dr. Wardlaw did long before he was 
‘‘ordained”); and preachers of the ‘‘ persuasion” are characterised by 
such very superlative epithets; thus we have “ the thrice-venerable John 
Newton,” and innumerable similar instances: but the Independents 
seem always to have had a higher notion of the “saints” of their order 
than most other Protestant sects. When,the news of Oliver Cromwell’s 
death was brought to those who were met to pray for him, Mr. Sterry, 
his chaplain, stood up, and desired them not to be troubled: ‘‘ for,” 
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said he, ‘‘ this is good news; because if he was of great use to the people 
of God when he was among them, now he will be much more so, being 
ascended to heaven, to sit at the right hand of Jesus Christ, there to 
intercede for us, and to be mindful of us upon all occasions’ (Ludlow’s 
Memoirs, vol. ii. p.611). But to return to our mutton. 

Dr. Wardlaw was a Scottish Independent minister of considerable 
reputation beyond the bounds of his own sect, born in Glasgow in 1779, 
settled as a “‘ pastor’ in the same town, and finally dying there in 1853. 
There was not much to chequer his lite beyond his marriage, and the 
births of eleven children; so that there is no external interest in his 
memoirs. From them we gather that, for a Calvinist suint, he laboured 
under what we always supposed to be a serious defect—he was ignorant 
of the hour and minute, the day, month, and year of his ‘‘ conversion.” 
‘¢ At what time he underwent the great change, without which there 
can be no true piety, it is impossible to say:” it was, as he wrote, ‘of 
dateless origin, and of imperceptibly gradual development’ (this cloth- 
ing of essentially prosaic ideas in very sublime language ought to be 
Cervantic, but somehow it misses the true Quixotic vein). Still his co- 
religionists thought none the worse of him for it; the proprietors of 
chapels placed them at his disposal, invited him to take possession of 
them and to set up his church, leaving him ‘at liberty as to order and 
formation of the church in the way he shall judge best.” He might dress 
like a dandy, and indulge in puns and sharp repartee, but his unctuous- 
ness as a preacher restored him in the eyes of the half-scandalised 
spinsters ; a consummation, as his biographer says, ‘‘ creditable to all 

arties,”” 

: The fifth chapter of the memoirs gives an amusing picture of what 
we may call in physiological language the “ fissiparous reproduction” 
of congregational churches. Such phenomena only take place in the 
v»olyps and infusoria of ecclesiastical zoology. A cleft or fissure appears 
in some part of the body, either a misunderstanding between the pastor 
and deacons, a quarrel on some doctrine, or an idea in the head of some 
oratorical lay member that he can preach as well as his parson. This 
fissure constantly increases in depth, the two sides separate more de- 
cidedly, the contained organs are divided and become double, and two 
individuals are formed of one, so similar to each other, that it is im- 
possible to say which is the parent and which the offspring ; nevertheless 
*‘eavils and backbiting”’ supply the place of radical differences, and the 
‘“churches”’ come to abuse one another as prettily as the best Christian 
could desire. 

This equivocal mode of generation explains the vitality of the English 
and Scottish sects. A celebrated Anglican divine has affected to wonder 
at their tenacity of life beyond the second generation, on the ground 
that ‘“‘among the brutes, a mule, whose sire is an ass, leaves no pos- 
terity, and is the last of his family.” But Jortin has drawn his illustra- 
tion from too high a department of zoology ; he must descend from the 
pachydermata to the regions of malacology, and seek among the aca- 
lephe or stinging-nettle molluscs, or among worms and maggots, for 
the real types of’ the sects he is speaking about, as well as of his own. 

A good example of the way in «hick the reproduction in question is 
conducted may be found in chap. xviii., where we read of an attempt of 
Mr. Porter, Dr. Wardlaw’s colleague, to get him ousted from his pul- 
pit. The first thing to be done was to assail the rev. doctor’s character ; 
we are therefore told how it was reported that one widow Connell first 
lent him money at a low rate of interest, and then made him a present 
of it, hinting, in her letter of gift, that as Philemon owed himself to St. 
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Paul, so she owed herself also to Dr. Wardlaw ; how, in acknowledging 
the receipt (of the gift, not of the ‘1.O.U.—one widow—value re- 
ceived”’), he said that in accepting the money his “ feelings were of a 
pe humbling, yet interesting description.”?” How thereupon one 

igginbotham (who doubtless read ‘‘ interested” for ‘‘ interestiny’’) 
charged him with being ‘‘ worse than a felon, and with resorting to the 
worst practices of the confessional ;”? how the deacons and the church 
met and sat in judgment, and acquitted Wardlaw ; but dismissed his 
**co-pastor,” Porter, for taking part in the ‘‘ atrocious libel” against 
the doctor, for his ‘‘ shameful insinuations against the deacons,” and 
last, not least, for giving ‘“ obtrusive and ill-timed advice to the mem- 
bers of the church.’’ 

. We believe that our Irish friends call these or similar sectarians 
“* swaddlers :”’ so far as relates to their abuse of the Queen’s English, 
we fully accept the word, which well expresses the unnatural, forced, 
constraining dress in which they envelop the infantine limbs of the 
‘‘ calves of their lips,” as we may very properly term their ceremonial 
language. 

Nevertheless, we are constrained to own that there is a great deal 
that is good, self-denying, and earnest in the conduct of such men as 
Dr. Wardlaw, whose life, if his biographer tells the truth, might put to 
shame that of many a votary of a better faith. 


A History of the Christian Church during the three first Centuries. 
By the Rev. J. J. Blunt, B.D.,; late Margaret Professor of Divinity, 
Cambridge. (London, Murray.) We were struck at not finding St. 
Peter’s name in the table of contents of this volume, though that of 
St. Paul is mentioned several times; but our suspicions were not justi- 
fied by the text, where more is allowed to St. Peter than is generally 
conceded by Protestants, and where ground is assumed, nich if logi- 
cally followed out, would lead to the recognition of the Papal Supre- 
macy. Nevertheless, of course we do not recommend the book, which 
has all the faults of the ‘‘ via-media theory ;” the assumption that Popery 
is an extreme; and the anxious endeavour to keep clear of it by stop- 
ping short of the conclusions of admitted premises. 


Selections from the Letters of Robert Southey. Edited by J. Wood 
Warter, B.D. In4vols.; 2 published. (London, Longmans.) Southey 
was a hardworking, painstaking domestic man, of great talents, but 
little genius; his one fault was conceit; in his estimation of himself he 
was ‘‘over-proud and under-honest; in self-assumption greater than 
in the note of judgment.”” This pride is the salient characteristic of the 
correspondence before us; wit, or anecdotes, or views, are almost want- 
ing; and if, as the motto of the volumes tells us, ‘‘Southey’s letters 
show his true character,” that character must have been a very boring 
one. The rev. editor has risen from their perusal ‘“‘a sadder and a 
wiser man:” sadder probably, wiser perhaps; for there are degrees in 
wisdom from zero to bloodheat. In them Southey seems to have worked 
up the chips and rubbish of his studio—the scraps that were useless for 
his published works. Those who think that worth publishing which a 
publicist of such matchless fecundity passed by, must have a very hazy 
and dissipated notion of literary value. 

The poet’s jocularity comes out in these volumes in a very ponderous 
form; ‘‘ he jesteth as adroitly as a camel danceth.” The chief attempt 
at wit is a parody on the opening chapters of Genesis, at which, we are 
assured by his rey. son-in-law, ‘‘ those who knew Southey and his deep- 
grounded religious faith will not be offended.” 
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His ideas do not seem to have been very steady either in religion or 
politics; at one time a good Anglican, then a Quaker in all but dress 
and non-combativeness; now a Radical, now a Tory; sometimes his 
ideas ‘‘ ran into license:” of his opinions, ‘* many were modified, many 
were changed.”” ‘On one point only would he have remained im- 
movable to the last, and that is, on the concessions to the Romish 
Church as at present constituted” (perhaps he had a project for remo- 
delling our system); ‘‘ on this head there are very many now aware of 
his long-sighted wisdom.’’ We should consider such wisdom rather 
long-eared than long-sighted. 


Of architectural books there are two lately published which we must 
recommend to our readers; one is Street’s Brick and Murble Architec- 
ture of Italy, and the other Fergusson’s Illustrated Handbook of Archi- 
tecture. We had intended to notice them more at length, but till we 
have time to do so, we must content ourselves with this cursory refer- 
ence to them. 


CWorresponvence. 


MEDIAZVAL HYMNS. 
To the Editor of the Rambler. 


DEAR S1r,—Allow me to correct a blunder in the translation of the 
last hymn quoted in the article on ‘‘ Medizeval Hymns” in your April 
No. Was it “sheer ignorance,” or ecstatic astonishment at the word 
‘‘quitaris,’’? which made the translator suppose it was subjunctive and 
not indicative? The following is the correct translation: 


Because 1 was born poor for thee, thou art enriched with merits, 
Because 1 was tortured for thee, thou art quit of thy debts. 

and because I was glorified, thou art crowned with rewards. 
What givest thou, O man, to me for this? 


Let me add a translation from a Greek hymn of the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century, written by some member of the schismatic Church, 
whose work may prompt Catholics to pray during this month for the 


reconciliation of a body which has always been so devout to the Mother 
of God. 


I have found thee a place of refuge, O all-holy one,— 

A covering, a bridge, and a harbour of smooth water ; 

I have found thee a comfort of my soul, O Virgin, 

And a joy, and breath, an enlarging of heart : 

Well for me that I have thee an invincible champion ! 

I have found thee a protection from my enemies, and strength ; 
I have found thee a wall and a castle, O city of God! 

A rudder of salvation, an anchorage of calm, 

And an anchor of hope, have I in thee, O Virgin! 

What, then, is left but to run to thee, O sweetness of my heart, 
And thine accustomed championship from my soul 

To ask thee to afford me? Overlook me not, O venerable one, 
But stretch forth quickly thy helping hand 

To redeem me from dangers of the soul, 

From spiritual enemies, malicious, violent; 

And crush them by the divine strength. 

And cover me with thy wings, O my joy; 
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And keep me above the reach of all sin, 

That of thought, of deed, and that so cheaply 
Perpetrated, © all-immaculate Throne of Christ. 
For I have thee as a wull, thee as a patronage; 

Thee also as dew, a refreshing delight, 

As sweet ambrosial manna, © Virgin; 

As nectar-drink, and a chalice of immortality, 

The land of life a vine hung with bunches of grapes; 
And all my hope have I fixed on thee, 

Who hast strangely subdued all my thought, 
Mother, Throne. Vessel, Couch of the Lord, 
Spiritual Mountain, and all-holy City : 

Throne, placed far above the cherubim; 

Couch, far nearer than the seraphim; 

Vessel of manna, golden candlestick, 

Spiritual spring, place of joy, 

Adorable habitation of the Most-Highest Word, 
Ineffable glory of light, grace of the sun, 

Most venerable chamber, Virgin-gate of the Bridegroom God, 
Which He passed through ineffably, 

And, as He knew how, strangely preserved it inviolate, 
Holy, unopened, sealed, 


This is only about a third part of the hymn; but I give it to show that 
the Western Church has scarcely yet exhausted the litanies of the glo- 
rious attributes of the Blessed Virgin. 

The following are additional specimens of the rare beauties of these 
ancient hymns: 


Gloss on the Ave Maria, by Robert, Bishop of Lincoln ; 0b. 1253. 


Ave Dei genetrix, et immaculata 
Virgo, coeli gaudium, toti mundo nata 
Ad salutem, hominum in exemplum data; 
Dignare me laudare te, Virgo sacrata! 


Maria, miseria per te terminatur, 
Et misericordia per te revocatur; 
Per te navigantibus stella maris datur, 
Lumen vie panditur, portus demonstratur. 


Gratia te reddidit, Virgo, gratiosam; 
Te vestivit lilio, sparsit in te rosam; 
Te virtutum floribus fecit speciosam, 
Intus et exterius totam luminosam ! 


Plena medicamine, abundans unguentis, 
Audi preces pauperis coram te plangentis ; 
Respice in faciem, lacrymas fundentis, 
Et livoris vulnera sana, plagas mentis. 


Dominus, Rex omnium, ex te nobis fecit, 
Cellam pigmentariam, et in te confecit 
Medicinam omnium, que Sibi subjecit, 
Morbos egrotantium saluti refecit. 


Tecum tota Trinitas fecit mansionem, 
Plenitudo, sanctitas, tecum stationem, 
Eligerunt intra te, ad perfectionem 
Preebendo te omnibus vite lectionem. 


Benedicta, benedic te benedicentes, 
Utin tuis laudibus semper sint ferventes; 
Infunde dulcedinem in eorum mentes, 
Ut in sanctis moribus sint proficientes. 
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Tu in mulieribus optima figura, 
Angelorum omnium regem paritura; 
A Creante omnia singulari cura, 
Dignior es condita omni creatura. 


Et benedictus Deus, qui cuncta creavit, 
Et in matris utero te sanctificavit; 
Et beatus genitor, qui te generavit; 
Et beata ubera matris qu lactavit. 


Fructus tuus, Domina, fructus angelorum, 
Quo fruuntur, cibus est omnium sanctorum, 
Tpsa delectatio, dulcedo eorum 
Qui suorum ambulant viam mandatorum. 


Ventris habitaculum Rex regum intravit; 
Quasi tabernaculum hoc inhabitavit; 
Regnaturus propter nos ibi se armavit 
Armis condecentibus, quibus hostem stravit. = 


Tui ergo Filii redempti cruore, 
Quam in crucis prelio fudit cum liquore; 
Hac peruncti gratia te laudamus ore, 
Ut in tuis laudibus simus et amore. 


I append a translation : 


Hail, Mother of God, and immaculate 
Virgin, joy of heaven, born for the salvation 
Of the whole world, given as the example of men; 
Make me worthy to praise thee, O sacred Virgin ! 


Mary, our misery is ended by thee, 
And mercy by thee is renewed; 
By thee is the star of the sea given to mariners, 
The light of our way is shown, our harbour is manifested. 


Grace has made thee graceful, O Virgin; 
Has clothed thee with the lily, has showered the rose upon thee; 
Has made thee beauteous with the flowers of virtue, 
All full of light within and without ! 


Full of healing balsam, abounding in odours, 
Hear the prayers of the poor one who mourns before thee; 
Look on his face, streaming with tears, 
And heal his livid wounds, the bruises of his soul. 


The Lord, the King of all, of thee has made for us 
The storehouse of balm, and in thee has composed 
That Medicine of all, who subjected to Himself, 
(And) restored to health the diseases of the sick. 


With thee the whole Trinity made His mansion ; 
Fulness, sanctity, with thee; and within thee 
Chose their abode, and exhibited thee to all 
As the lesson of life in the way cf perfection. 


Blessed one, bless those who bless thee, 
That they may always be fervent in praise of thee; 
Pour sweetness into their minds, 
That they may progress in holiness of life. 


Thou amongst women art in form most beautiful, 
Predestined to be Mother of the King of all the angels; 
By the peculiar care of the Creator of all, 
Thou art created more noble than all creatures, 


And blessed be God, who created all things, 
And in thy mother’s womb sanctified thee; 
And blessed is thy father who begat thee; 
And blessed the breasts of the mother who gave thee suck. 
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The fruit of thy body, O Lady, is the fruit of angels, 
Which they enjoy ; is the food of all saints; 
Is joy itself; is the sweetness of those 
Who walk in the way of His commandments. 


Of thy womb the King of kings entered the habitation; 
It was as it were the tabernacle where He dwelt, 
When He was to fight our battles; it was there He armed Himself 
With arms of proof, wherewith He slaughtered the enemy. 


Of thy Son, therefore, by the blood redeemed, 
Which, mingled with water, on the wine-press of the cross He shed: 
, Anointed with this grace, we praise thee with our mouth, 
That we may be steadfast in thy praises and thy love. 


The following was written by some French author of the thirteenth 


or fourteenth century : 


The conception of Mary the Virgin, 

Who has washed us from the stain of guilt, 
Is celebrated to-day— 
A day of joy! 

From the root of Jesse’s plant 

Her did the Sun of true light draw forth, 
With the hand of His wisdom, 
To be the Temple of His own glory. 


A new star newly arises, 
With whose rise our death dies. 
Now is the fall of Eve restored 
In Mary. 
As the rising dawn, she goes forth; 
Fair as the moon is her form; 
Like the sun, over all is she raised, 
This gentle Virgin. 
O Virgin clement, O Virgin only one; 
O column of scented smoke from the censer, 
In thee does the frame of heaven and earth 
Boast itself ; [nated; 
Thee have the mouths of the prophets desig- 
Thee does Solomon sing in the canticle 
Of canticles; to thee does the voice of the angel 
Bear witness. 


The Word of the Father, in process of time, 
Enters the secret chamber of thy womb; 
All within thee, and all without thee, 
Was He, at once; 
The green fruit of a dry tree, 
Christ, the giant of almighty power, 
Us from the chains of our deadly pawn 
Did snatch. 


O Mary, a sweet ransom 

Didst thou conceal within thy womb, 

By whom the medicine ofsalvation tothe guilty 
“Is granted. 

O true hope and true joy, 

Cause that after the journey of our present life 
The reward that we hope for in heaven 

"May be given to us. 


Conceptio Marie Virginis, 
Quz nos lavit a labe criminis, 
Celebratur hodie— 
Dies est letitiz ! 
De radice Jesse propaginis 
Hanc eduxit sol veri luminis, 
Manu sapientiz, 
Sue Templum gloriz. 


Stella nova noviter oritur, 


- Cujus ortu mors nostra moritur. 


Eve lapsus jam restituitur 
In Maria. 
Ut aurora surgens propeditur ; 
Velut luna pulchra describitur ; 
Super cuncta ut sol erigitur, 
Virgo pia. 
Virgo clemens, et Virgo unica; 
Virga fumi, sed aromatica, 
In te coeli mundique fabrica 
Gloriatur ; 
Te signarunt ora prophetica ; 
Tibi canit Salomon cantica 
Canticorum, te vox angelica 
Protestatur. 


Verbum Patris processu temporis 

Intrat tui secretum corporis ; 

In te totum, et totum deforis, 
Simul fuit ; 

Fructus virens arentis arboris, 

Christus, gigas immensi roboris, 

Nos a nexu funesti pignoris 
Eripuit. 

O Maria, dulce commercium 

Intra tuum celasti gremium, 

Quo salutis reis remedium 
Indulgetur. 

O vera spes et verum gaudium, 

Fac post vite pra-sentis stadium 

Ut optatum in coclis bravium 
Nobis detur. 


I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 


TnE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE ON MEDIZEVAL Hymns. 


THE RAMBLER. 


Vou. V. New Series. JUNE 1856. Part XXX. 


ON THE EXAGGERATIONS OF MODERN ART. 


One characteristic of the present age is, that every body and 
every thing in it must be its own trumpeter, if 1t wishes to be 
known. That which cannot advertise itself is on its way to 
the undertaker’s. The present is the period of puffs. Not 
that we are mourning over modern degeneracy: our ancestors 
were doubtless, in their way, as great humbugs as we are; 
there were as many solemn shams consecrated; there was at 
least as much swindling and fraud a hundred years ago as 
now; but still there are relics of that age which show that it 
was free from some of the characteristic evils of our own. 
Take, for instance, that almost extinct species of thing, the 
old-established respectable shop. Most of us can probably 
remember some dingy cobweb-wreathed warehouse, in some 
narrow street or court, where our mothers bought their tea, 
or their candles, or their silks; where some quiet Mr. Oldboy 
dispensed solid goods, over a solid counter, for a solid price ; 
where there was no brisk young man, in the costume of a 
curate, to importune you into buying what you did not want; 
but where you were served by the master himself, and gravely 
asked about the welfare of all your household and kindred, to 
whom you were desired to present the good man’s compli- 
ments. Year by year these old houses drop off, one by one: 
Mr. Oldboy dies, and young Hopeful has no notion of letting 
his capital germinate so slowly, though so surely and respect- 
ably; or he finds that his old customers are being filched 
from him by the temptation of the astoundingly sacrificial 
prices of some advertising firm; and so, in mere self-defence, 
he paints his shop-front pea-green, and keeps an advertising 
poet. He finds that the taste of the times has changed.- 
Brides no longer buy a silk thicker than a tablet of veneer, 
which, when fashioned into a dress, has no difficulty in stand- 
ing on end alone, and which lasts an ordinary life; no woman 
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of any pretension can think now of appearing twice in public 
in the same dress. But for such ephemeral] use what quality 
is requisite? or what fortune could suffice for such a perpetual 
renewing of expensive material? We must, therefore, now 
seek the cheap instead of the dear, and the flimsy for the 
solid; and make up, by frequent rebuilding, for the original 
want of solidity. So there will be more buying, more selling, 
more business, more bustle, more novelty, more ease in pro- 
duction, more copiousness, more small change; but nothing 
monumental, nothing grand, nothing calculated to live and 
delight future generations. 

And the change which has come over the nature of the 
shop is only a type of the similar revolution which has modi- 
fied literature and art. Art and literature have become ephe- 
‘meral, as much as our terrace-architecture, our mousselines- 
de-laine, and our thin boots. We cannot, like our fathers of 
a former age, spend all our lives in looking at one prospect, at 
one picture, or at one book; we must have locomotion, exhi- 
bitions, circulating-libraries, and news-rooms. Touch and go 
Is our motto, peep and pass on, take a sip and leave the heel- 
tap. We look to our circulating-library for our weekly sup- 
ply of new books with the same punctuality that we look to 
our newsman for our daily Zimes. As we use our magazines 
and periodicals, skim them through, and throw them aside for 
ever, so we do our books. ‘They are only periodicals, whose 
intervals of reappearance are unknown; they are not regular 
planets, but comets of uncalculated orbits, which in substance, 
though perhaps not in form, have probably been often pre- 
sented to the world before, and will be presented again. No 
man is now a person of one book, any more than a woman Is 
a person of one dress. That octogenarian lady, our grand- 
mother—(you may see by her portrait, taken when she was a 
young beauty, that she has on the identical flowered gown in 
which she was married, altered as often as the fashions have 
changed)—our grandmother studies Don Quixote only; our 
grandfather is a devotee of Hudibras; yonder old man swears 
by Shakespeare, and reads no one else; that one, again, 18 2 
Shandean, and acknowledges no philosophy which is not to be 
found in Sterne. Men in old days studied their one book, as 
the weatherwise studies the clouds, or the sailor his ship, till 
they became as familiar with it as men are now with the pros- 
pect from their dressing-room window, with their Straduarius, 
or with their wife. Their mouths were full of it; and they 
could quote it as a divine can quote the Bible. The writers 
of books were obliged to cater for this taste of their readers ; 
there was then no sensitive market for literary speculators to 
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watch and to rig; no variations of ‘‘ confidence in poetry,” of 
‘‘animated or sluggish demand” for. satire, of alternate de- 
pression and improveinent in the sale of bon-mots; no Pub- 
lishers’ Circular, to tell writers how “law moves off very 
slowly, theology is more inquired after, and the better quali- 
ties have improved a little; how philosophy commands more 
attention, very little is passing in metaphysics, and other ar- 
ticles are held with more firmness.” In those days, a man 
whose end was fame, not money, wrote for the readers of one 
book; he tried to create an interesting and intelligent com- 
panion for a person who would remain faithful to his society, 
not a flaunting morning visitor; and he took care to present 
composite, and varied, and lifelike characters, to be particular 
in detail, and to sacrifice all that was merely noise and clam- 
our to true melody and natural pathos. Men wrote one book, 
as Ordericus Vitalis compressed the observation of a whole 
life into his Ecclesiastical History; authors wrote for the 
study, not for the rail; artists painted pictures for the altar, 
not for the gallery. Neither their books nor their pictures 
were intended to he glanced at and forgotten, to be no sooner 
tasted than to pall on the taste, and to require an oblivion of 
years before they could be successfully reproduced: they 
were intended to form the mind, and to live in the memory 
and the heart. But the writers of modern books, and the 
painters of modern pictures, must needs endow their produc- 
tions with the virtues of a successful touter; they must dress 
them out in brilliant and gaudy covers, or in a painted frame ; 
they must give them a loud voice, a share of importunate im- 
pudence, some striking and startling novelty of attitude, of 
expression, of colour, or of subject, if they want them to draw 
attention. The book or the picture must catch the eye at 
any price; no man can afford to create a work which must be 
known in order to be appreciated, which may gradually win 
its way and grow upon you, but cannot arrest your attention. 
The book or the picture must be its own advertisement, must 
blow its own trumpet, must promise more than it can per- 
form, must fill the eyes, stun the ears, assault the judgment, 
and capture the sentiments by storm. Hence comes the ne- 
cessity for that exaggeration in modern art on which it is our 
intention in this paper to make a few remarks. 

Most people have seen—if not at table, at least in some 
museum—a specimen of a lobster with one monstrous claw ; 
there may be another, bearing the proportion of a snipe’s bill 
to a pair of garden-shears, the sole use of which appears to be 
to act as a foil to its overgrown brother, and to increase his 
majesty by the contrast of its own puny dimensions. The 
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productions of modern art seem to us to be very generally 
such one-clawed lobsters. As there are artists who spend all 
their lives in delineating one effect of nature, or one single 
object; who have the power of representing but one phase of 
life, one passion, even one expression, one simper; so there 
are authors who seek to give their books unity and simplicity 
by allowing each person whom they describe one sole charac- 
teristic; by reducing every one who figures in their plot to 
the impersonation of a virtue or a vice, of some mental whim, 
or some oddity of expression; by making hero and heroine, 
and every subordinate character, a mere walking abstraction. 
Neither painters nor authors have arrived yet at the point of 
representing the persons they describe as all eye, all ear, or 
all hand; but they have for a long time been attempting to 
refine their processes of analysis and separation, till now a 
man comes out from their factory as a most extraordinary 
phenomenon. No longer a forked carrot with a head fantas- 
tically carved, he is a mere stick, for he has lost both fork and 
head; he is simply a lengthy roll of some virtue or of some 
vice, a yard of love of progress, or of regret for antiquity, of 
pride of ancestry, or of universal benevolence; an attempt at 
the impersonation of one idea, resulting in an abstraction that 
cannot possibly live or breathe. Elder writers felt how un- 
human such figures were, and therefore, in their apologues, 
whenever they wished to paint a character with but one chia- 
racteristic, they presented it always under a bestial form; for 
they felt that they could not, in accordance with artistic pro- 
priety and natural truth, call that 2 man which was all cun- 
ning, and nothing else,—which was all cruelty, all stupidity, 
all majesty, or all brag; so they represented such inorganic 
characters under their more proper forms, as beasts,—as foxes, 
wolves, asses, lions, or cocks. For animals, though they have 
not a soul, seem to have some part of a soul, and are therefore 
proper for these partial and exclusive demonstrations of single 
qualities, which seem to constitute the highest flights of the 
powers of our modern literary anatomists and analysts. Single 
virtues and single vices, separate whimsies and oddities of car- 
riage and behaviour, are much better and more completely 
studied in the simple nature of animals than in the complex 
and inscrutable composition of the human soul. A man with 
but one point, one quality, one characteristic, is an animal ; 
writers who describe such characters describe not men but 
beasts; and this remark does not apply only to the lower 
qualities of the soul. Pascal somewhere says profoundly, 
‘Qui veut faire l’ange fait la béte”—he who strives to re- 
present the incorporeal simplicity of the angel draws a beast 
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instead of what he intends. ‘‘'Trasumanar significar per verba 
non si poria,” says Dante: we have no words to express more 
than human qualities; that which is more than man beggars 
our powers both of thought and expression; try to reach it 
by simplifying humanity, and the result is not more but less 
than man. ‘“ E morto uomo, ed é rimaso bestia”—as man it 
is dead, and it remains beast. 

Not that we wish to deny that the eye of the artist does in 
some way simplify nature; with sure instinct, it leads him to 
select the most interesting object, to purify it from irrelevant 
matter, to give it a definite outline, and to present it to the 
public as an elegant extract from the every-day scenes of this 
familiar world; while the public, on their part, recognise it 
both as new and as old, and wonder how they could have been 
so blind as to overlook this aspect of a thing which has, in 
other forms, been so long well known to them. But with all 
this isolating and simplifying power, the eye of the artist is 
not a simple lens; he does not read the page of nature with a 
mere magnifying-glass, that raises one or two letters of the 
text to a gigantic size, leaving all the rest in a state of hope- 
less confusion: his lens 1s compound, fit to preserve the har- 
mony and articulation of parts, whether he uses it for micro- 
scopic or telescopic purposes. And here comes in the difference 
between the artist and the mere naturalist. The scientific 
student of nature may, if he has the fancy, confine his atten- 
tion to one detail; he may write a monograph on cats’ elbows 
or bats’ gizzards, if he has the will; he may magnify this de- 
tail, and neglect all the rest: this is certainly an isolation, a 
simplification ; but it is not the isolation and the simplification 
which art requires. The object of the artist is to present a 
whole ; that which he takes away and omits is only that which 
he judges to be foreign and extraneous to the totality and 
completeness of the thing which he wishes to represent—is 
only that which would injure the unity and simplicity of the 
whole required, by introducing a multiplicity and confusion 
which are not involved in its idea, and are foreign to its 
nature. An object one of whose details is unnaturally ex- 
aggerated is no longer an artistic whole ; it may do very well 
for a naturalist studious of the detail in question; but con- 
sidered with reference to art it Is an absurdity. Itis a lobster 
with a portentous claw. 

Every object in nature conceals some idea, or rather ideal 
being, which it is the artist’s privilege to disclose. But he 
cannot draw the veil, or dissipate the obscurity which covers 
it, simply by exaggerating some salient limb of the object. 
He is to render it more clear.by placing it in a more trans- 
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parent atmosphere, by simplifying and attenuating the veil 
which hides it. But this process does not amount to a com- 
plete abstraction, to a perfect simplification. ‘The ideal must 
still have some covering ; the soul cannot be exhibited with- 
out body; mind must be carried in some material vehicle. 
We cannot feed on concentrated essences, nor can the taste 
be nourished on simple qualities. When art tries to banish 
body, it merely exaggerates parts of body; the true aim of 
art is to express moral beauty by means of physical beauty ; 
physical form is its direct subject-matter, a form which by 
its proportion and harmony is beautiful in itself, and is sym- 
bolic or suggestive of a deeper beauty: without this symbol- 
ism of soul by body, without this proportion, there is no artis- 
tic beauty, and therefore no art. 

Art, therefore, does not strive to strip from the ideal its 
corporeal and natural form, but to purify the form, so as to 
represent the ideal in a clear and pellucid manner. It carves 
its image of amber, so that we may be able to see the com- 
plex machinery within ; and it is in the composition of this 
machinery that the calibre of the artist best discloses itself. 
Some will make their image a vessel to be filled with an 
omnium gatherum of small observations, scraps from richer 
men’s tables, a collection of Puseyite scruples and infinitesi- 
mal distinctions, a pocketful of natural specimens gathered in 
a morning’s ramble, ‘‘ a nest, a toad, a fungus, and a flower,” 
jumbled all together without an attempt at arrangement, from 
too great fear of simplification ; as if Nature, because shie is 
so rich and various, had not also unity of plan and subordi- 
nation of parts; as if the events of one day made a connected 
history ; as if a statistical list of things added to things could 
be poetry. Nevertheless, there is a certain amount of satis- 
faction in such works, though we cannot call them artistic. 
They may give us a passing view of a scene as in a camera 
obscura, though they explain neither its antecedents nor its 
consequences. We do not know what it all means, why this 
is here rather than that; yet we recognise the details as ex- 
cerpts from nature— 

‘¢ Pretty in amber to observe the forms 
Of hairs, or straws, or dirt, or grubs, or worms: 


The things, we know, are neither rich nor rare, 
But wonder how the devil they got there.’”’* 


In nature there is always something which we cannot ex- 
plain. In all characters there is some inconsistency, some 
contradiction; but it does not therefore follow that a col- 
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lection of inconsistencies is natural, any more than that in 
order to be true you must be unintelligible. This is the 
mistake of the class of artists we have just alluded to. But 
the mistake of the opposite school is still more contrary to 
nature and to truth; the great features of nature and of life 


are not 
‘¢ Shallow brooks, that flowed so clear, 
The top the bottom did appear :’’* 


the simplicity of real things is not such that the human in- 
tellect can see through it. He who presents us with such 
representations of things presents us with nothing, or with 
foolish exaggerations,—with lobsters having one monstrous 
claw. What a shallow philosophy it was of Bolingbroke’s 
and of Pope’s, to reduce all a man’s conduct to the different 
manifestations of one ruling passion—to find one and the 
same motive in the most opposite actions! The mistake is as 
great in art as it is in philosophy. No doubt the chief per- 
son in a tale or a play should have his chief characteristic ; his 
nature should be well-marked; but no one quality should be 
exaggerated at the expense of the others which must conspire 
to form a human being. Simplicity characterises the lowest 
animals: the most inferior forms have no distinct organ ex- 
cept a digestive cavity; they have no perceptible blood-ves- 
sels, no lungs, no heart; they are watery, pulpy, slimy things, 
without articulation, or accentuation, or firmness. How dif- 
ferent is the aim and idea of such a prince among writers as 
Cervantes from that of modern scribblers! Don Quixote is 
assuredly a man of one idea, if ever there was such a person ; 
but what charming minor characteristics, what natural incon- 
sistencies, what consistent contradictions, what unexpected 
phases, does the writer know how to bring to light with ‘ ob- 
stetric hand” almost comparable to that of dzedal Nature her- 
self! And in the end what a wonderfully complex character 
is produced; what a real man, what a perfect gentleman, 
what a delightful character, does the poor crazed knight turn 
out to be! And then the inimitable Sancho! Some writers 
would have made him a mere clown, consistent in his stu- 
pidity ; but what a multifarious medley does Cervantes make 
him! and how much more natural and charming a portrait is 
his, with his simplicity and shrewdness, his peculation and 
honesty, his idleness and industry, his humility and conceit, 
and all the wonderful contradictions of his character, than 
any of those transparent folks that people modern novels, 
and whose whole characters you may see at one glance! So 
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with Shakespeare’s characters. With the same subtlety of 
distinction with which he draws Juliet’s nurse at once loqua- 
cious and secret, obsequious and insolent, trusty and dis- 
honest, he paints also his more varied and more gifted per- 
sonages. The unfathomable Hamlet, Antony the strongest 
and the weakest of men, Lear, Iago, Coriolanus, are all real 
specimens of humanity, whom the moral philosopher may 
study in their sobriety, and the psychologist in their madness. 
They are not merely chapters of Theophrastus, incarnate in 
the transparent moonshine bodies. of Dickens’s conventional 
men and women. 

When the author’s aim is to present a picture of manners 
rather than of character, we do not deny that this simplifica- 
tion of the actors is consistent with the highest style of such 
a form of art. For instance, Fabiola is certainly a master- 
piece, which describes to us the manners of a class and of an 
age, without developing the striking individualities of typical 
characters. ‘The interest of the story does not turn, and evi- 
dently was not intended to‘turn, on the development of indi- 
vidual portraits, but on the plot, and on the historical repre- 
sentation of the life of a certain period of the Church. It 
describes the ‘‘ Church of the Catacombs,” and only uses the 
persons as the necessary means for such description, not as 
ends, in whose portraits the interest of the tale was to centre. 
We have often amused ourselves with observing with what 
simplicity the characters of this book are made, each as he is 
introduced, to manifest his whole soul, and by means of a few 
words and touches to turn himself inside out for the inspec- 
tion of the reader, so that we know from the first what kind 
of person each will eventually turn out to be. We are not 
blaming the book for this; we only point out that it is a tale 
of manners rather than of character. Shakespeare himself 
sometimes wrote in this form. He would sometimes relin- 
quish that magic power which he possessed—that art of the 
dervish in the Arabian Nights, who could throw his soul into 
another man’s body, and take possession of his whole mind,— 
Shakespeare would sometimes forego this art, in order to pre- 
sent us with a picture of manners. Zhe Merry Wives of 
Windsor is one of the most amusing of his plays, is a perfect 
masterpiece; though we hardly know a bit more of human 
nature and of the workings of the individual heart when we 
rise from its perusal than we did when we sat down. So we 
must expect it to be in all tales that are written for any di- 
dactic purpose ; to exhibit history, or manners, or opinions, 
or arguments, instead of the development of character. When 
a writer in the Rambler lately wished to exhibit what he knew 
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of “life in the cloister,” he had no hesitation in painting one 
of these “lobsters with one claw” in the person of Sir Regi- 
nald, with his one and only idea, that of ancestral grandeur. 
The foregoing thoughts occurred to us in the course of a 
rapid journey through Belgium, when we took a glance at the 
railway library of novels, and at the new paintings which we 
saw in a few churches. Having, as we hope our readers will 
allow us to say, somewhat of a religioso-philosophic turn of 
mind, we passed over such unpromising titles as Geneviéve, or 
the History of a Servant Girl, though from the pen of the 
poetical Lamartine himself; Nights in Paris ; Rouge et Noir ; 
Memoirs of a Conspirator; The Mistresses of Paris. The 
Confidential Secrets of Mademoiselle Mars had no attractions 
for us; and we pitched upon 4 Conversion, by the Count de 
Raousset-Boulbon. And a very good bull he is too, if we 
may judge from the calf-hood of his progeny. The book con- 
tains the story of a dissipated young man, who is converted, 
and who saves his family by marrying a cousin. The conver- 
sion itself is a strange one; it quite sets at naught Horace’s 
axiom, “‘ Celum non animum mutant qui trans mare currunt” 
—‘* A change of climate is no change of mind.” On the con- 
trary, the author assures us ‘‘ external impressions are nearly 
always sovereign over our ideas; it is for this reason that the 
same man can be at the same time good at Falaise and bad at 
Paris.” This perhaps might be true if the same man could be 
both in Normandy and in Paris at the same time; but for per- 
sons who lack that miraculous property of bilocation we are 
disposed to dispute the necessary identity of locomotion and 
change of heart; not to mention the other objection, that if 
the hero’s conversion was so easily operated, it did not re- 
quire all the machinery of a novel to produce it,—it might 
have been more surely and briefly executed by putting him 
under lock and key in Normandy. But the author had to fill 
a certain number of pages, and was therefore obliged to eschew 
the straight road, and to ‘waddle obliquely to the mark” 
through the devious paths of his various scenes. For the pur- 
pose of making these scenes, persons are requisite; and as 
simplification and analysis is part of a Frenchman’s nature, no 
wonder that each person should be one of our single-clawed 
lobsters. The business of the book consists in the subordinates 
boiling the chief lobster, and changing his colour from black 
to brick-dust, from monstrous iniquity to a faint and dubious 
respectability. He is first introduced to us as one of the 
‘golden youth” of the Parisian boulevards, whose occupation 
it 1s “to turn night into day, to devour at one feast enough 
to feed a hundred families (!), never to open a book, to reject 
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every serious thought, to dangle at the heels of Cyprians, to 
lounge at the opera, to try on new clothes, and to keep a 
horse.” In the “ sweating labour” of bearing this idleness he 
is aided and abetted by a M. de St. Lambert, who is described 
as “‘ depravity in varnished boots,’—a thin, tall, blond man, 
with delicate moustaches; a man as soft as honey in appear- 
ance, but in reality a bar of iron; a person of extraordinary 
talents, but with a universal contempt for man and woman, 
God and devil; elegant, witty, gentlemanly, and an accom- 
plished duellist. In such company the hero is of course 
plucked as clean as a lobster can be; but he preserves his 
honour; he scrupulously pays his debts, and remains a beggar. 
Nevertheless, the providence of his biographer has furnished 
him with very convenient relations: there is an aunt, a canon- 
ess, with but one idea, that of the importance of preserving 
the family by marrying our scapegrace to some heiress; there 
is also a he-cousin, with no thought beyond the importance of 
his house: he has a single daughter, whom the canoness easily 
engages him to destine for the penniless profligate whom she 
patronises; then there is the daughter herself,—ye gods, 
what an awful young lady !—so Gothic, so heraldic, so stiff, 
so medieval, that nothing but the pencil of a Cimabue could 
do justice to her contorted graces; a woman who could not 
possibly live in any house that was not as big, as arched, as 
fretted with niches, as accentuated with pinnacles and but- 
tresses as a cathedral; a person who cannot read in any book 
but a black-letter folio bound in worm-eaten wood, with mas- 
sive metal clasps, vellum pages, and heraldic illuminations ; 
a woman who knows every thing, and yet is not a blue; who 
talks about literature, history, painting, architecture, travels, 
and scientific discoveries, and poses every professor in his own 
region by her own encyclopedic erudition ; whose every idea 
is elevated into the highest regions of thought, and expressed 
in the style of the great masters of French writing. However, 
it is not this portentous female that becomes the wife of the 
hero, though she is a great instrument of his conversion; the 
hymeneal lot is reserved for Clara, another cousin, of a differ- 
ent mould, but in her way as titanic in her blonde loveliness 
as her dark-eyed beetle-browed predecessor is in her masculine 
mind. The conclusion of the book presents us with the ex- 
roué philandering all day with his wite beneath the oleanders, 
playing the piano with her, leading the most regular, religious, 
and respectable life, and having no other tastes, joys, or de- 
sires, than those of Clara! Wonderful transformation, and 
wonderful story ! enough to make a sensible man go to sleep 
standing, and to read with his nose glued to the book. 
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The new specimens of religious art that we saw in Bel- 
gium—we repeat, that we only took a hasty glance—pleased 
us no better than the literary wares that the contrabandists 
had smuggled across the French frontier. The few new pic- 
tures that we saw were either of the thunder-and-lightning or 
of the plum-pudding style; both of which are corruptions of 
the great national school of Rubens; as in turn his, with all 
its splendour, is in many respects a corruption of that of 
Michael Angelo. The great Florentine sought the titami- 
cally energetic; he attempted to express greatness of mind by 
greatness of body, and would make prophets and sibyls de- 
liver their oracles with the action of a Milo rending an oak. 
But all his Titans are ideal—they are demi-gods; nothing in 
them smells of vulgar earth; and of all that we have seen in 
Italy, no vision adheres more firmly to our imagination than 
the cciling of the Sistine Chapel. Rubens imitated Michael 
Angelo in his first principle, namely, that of expressing men- 
tal emotions through the muscular action of the body rather 
than by the tone of the face; but he was a naturalist, and 
would not idealise any thing; so his energy is rather that of 
the drunken pugilist than of the Titan. Clumsy and ugly, 
though most life-like, arms and legs are thrown about with 
the most outrageous energy to express ordinary mental states ; 
and drapery is daubed and pitchtorked on in cloudy masses, 
heavy enough to resist the motive power of a hurricane, to 
express dignity and wealth. : 

From these exaggerations of Rubens our thunderers and 
our plum-pudding boilers have drawn their inspiration. We 
wil] describe a picture which we saw of the former school, the 
subject of which was the Four Doctors of the Church. In the 
middle of the canvas St. Gregory the Pope was seated on his 
chair; a venerable man, crowned with the tiara, with eyes so 
deeply sunk that nothing but the black holes where they had 
earthed could be distinguished, with white beard and mou- 
stache veiling the abyss of the mouth, and descending, pro- 
bably under the influence of a current of wind, towards the 
left knee; his hands and arms extended with such preterna- 
tural exertion, that we might think the blessing he was dis- 
pensing weighed at least a ton; the ends of the fingers and 
thumbs starting out of the canvas as if they were about to 
gouge out the eyes of the spectator; the body disposed on the 
chair not upright, as ordinary Christians are wont to sit, espe- 
cially when engaged in any ecclesiastical ceremony, but diagon- 
ally; the drapery on the bust (dis)arranged in folds that rushed 
cornerwise half-across the picture, then made a sudden return 
to indicate the knees, then rushed back over the legs in the 
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same direction as at first, making the whole figure strongly 
resemble a Hebrew lamed, or rather a conventional flash of 
lightning, and appear by its position to be reposing on a whirl- 
wind instead of an ordinary chair, in which no man could keep 
himself in such a permanent state of unrest. Behind this 
would-be Titan, but real acrobat, St. Jerome stood, his cardi- 
nal’s robe fluttering wildly, while with one hand he pointed to 
the Pope as if to indicate a thief, and clasped the other vio- 
lently over his bosom, apparently for the purpose of aiding his 
eyes to start from his head in their eager gaze towards the 
skies. On the right of the picture stood St. Augustine, show- 
ing his face in profile, covered with a mitre, overwhelmed be- 
neath a cope as big as six blankets, but doing nothing in 
particular except furnishing a foundation for a dark mass of 
colour; while on the left sat St. Ambrose on the bare 
ground, clad in full pontificals (except that the artist had 
unaccountably omitted all mention of shoes, stockings, or 
trousers), gulping down ponderous words from an enormous 
folio which he was balancing with his hands on his knees, 
while his toes were turned upwards, and the muscles of the 
calves of his legs developed, as if those limbs were being em- 
ployed in holding on to a greased pole, which the owner of 
them was climbing, bent upon unhoarding the much-needed 
breeches which were suspended from the top, the prize of the 
man who could reach them. The effect of the whole picture 
was wonderfully heightened by a slap-dash manner, apparently 
the result of the artist’s having flicked on his colours with a 
horsewhip, instead of having laid them on by the more sober 
process of the brush. 

We need not describe any specimen of the plum-pudding 
school of art; suffice it to say, that in this style the same 
negligé air is affected, though the means employed to arrive at 
the end are different. The colours look as if they were thrown 
on by handfuls, and trampled out into their proper width by 
the splay feet of the artist’s household; hence the masses are 
rounded and blurred, not streaked in like lightning-flashes. 
The attitudes of the figures are not less constrained and melo- 
dramatic, but the method of conveying the same ideas 1s differ- 
ent from that of the former school ; one employs oblique lines, 
the other accidental curves. The styles are, however, compa- 
tible with each other, and we have seen both successfully 
employed in the same canvas. 

This species of pictorial art corresponds accurately to the 
literary exaggeration which we have been criticismg. Who 
would not at once recognise it as the proper method of illus- 
trating Mr. Dickens’s tales? With all that gentleman’s talents, 
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even perhaps genius, who does not perceive in his works a 
straining out of one idea, a violent grasping at unity of cha- 
racter, which makes all his persons only fragments of men 
and women? One virtue is allotted to one, and one vice to 
another; and these poor masqueraders cannot speak or act 
but in direct reference to the character which the Twelfth- 
night lottery has bestowed upon them. One is the mouth- 
piece of universal benevolence, another of universal selfishness ; 
another has one stereotyped way of telling lies, or of uttering 
jokes: each is as distinct as one of the animal interlocutors 
in /Esop’s Fables; each is an excellent representative of some 
typical idea, but each as unlike a real human being as his 
/Esopean prototype. It is the old story; analysis and abstrac- 
tion may give philosophy, but they cannot give life : 


‘¢ It may be reason ; but it is not man.”* 


We say again, that this exaggeration of one characteristic, 
allowable though it may be in pictures of manners, as distinct 
from works of art in which character is developed, becomes 
only caricature when seriously introduced in works intended 
to belong to this class. Its creations are as far from the ideal 
of humanity as the Brummagem saints of Bernini, fluttering 
and frowning in histrionic brass, are from the ideal of peaceful 
sanctity ; or as the postures of the ballet-dancer are from the 
real expression of the feelings and ideas which are conven- 
tionally supposed to be suggested by them. 


KING WILLIAM III. 


OTHER people besides the worshippers of mere stocks and 
stones have had their idols both political and religious, before 
which they have bowed down with homage and offerings not 
less wonderful than they appear disgraceful. When the great 
ecclesiastical revolt of the sixteenth century had shaken Euro- 
pean society to its foundations, moral standards assumed the 
form of sliding-scales, adapted in the hands of Protestantism 
to suit every emergency: so long at least as they seemed to 
measure the mark of the Beast, or square with the mystically 
perverted numbers of the Apocalypse. Heroes were, there- 
fore, either angels or devils, not as their conduct fulfilled or 
fell short of the requirements of the Gospel, but rather as 
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they opposed or favoured a certain line of human politics— 
the projects of a Spanish monarch, or the ambition of a king 
of France: more especially when, under the guise of religion, 
worldly gear was to be gained, or the robbery of monasteries 
defended. Hypocrisy rapidly rose to an ascendency over the 
master-spirits of the age. Justin proportion as heresy waxed 
rampant in Christendom, rebellion and licentiousness sported 
among its fairest fields; at first with unblushing effrontery, but 
latterly under some decency of masquerade. Amidst the con- 
fusion, men elected their leaders, followed them, crowned them, 
fought under them, sold their own souls for them, and even 
honoured them after death with a sort of secular apotheosis. 
‘The Whigs of England have distinguished themselves in this 
line; they glory in a political calendar canonising the names 
of knaves, who in the lower ranks of Jife might have illus- 
trated the cells of Newgate, and ascended the ladder of Jack 
Ketch at Tyburn. To recount them would be long and 
tedious ; yet surely at the head of them all stands that royal 
figure to whose immortal memory the Orange clubs of Ireland 
still pour out their annual libations of claret, William III.; 
eulogised by the most brilliant of living reviewers, for the 
instruction of our fellow-countrymen, at an expense of thirty 
thousand pounds sterling, paid this very year as the price of 
volumes which will be justly denounced by our posterity under 
‘tthe denomination of plaustra mendaciorum. 

A count of Nassau, called William the Silent, had become 
Prince of Orange, by the will of his cousin Renatus; that 
personage being heir, on the maternal side, to Philibert, of 
the house of Chalons in Upper Burgundy. When resistance 
broke out in the Netherlands against the tyranny of Philip I., 
the first William held the office of stadtholder to the provinces 
of Holland, Zealand, and Utrecht. He was really a great 
man, barring his unhappy apostasy; wrapt, indeed, in pro- 
found reserve, but consistent in his own principles after he 
had once adopted their errors; and a sincere champion for 
never subjecting Catholics, however deeply he differed from 
them, to any civil disabilities. He shines in history as the 
Washington of his day and generation, achieving the inde- 
pendence of his country by the compact of Utrecht, a.p. 1579, 
which united the seven Dutch states into one republic. On 
his assassination at Delft by Balthazar Gerard in a.p. 1589, 
his son Maurice succeeded him, memorable for his connection 
with the Arminians and Gomarists, the Synod of Dort, Grotius, 
and Barneveldt. Henry Frederick, brother to Maurice, was 
the next stadtholder, dying prosperous and rich as to the 
things of this world, having never really troubled himself about 
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that which is to come. His son and successor, William II., 
married a daughter of our Charles I.; through her becoming 
father to a posthumous representative, whose genuine character 
we would fain attempt to draw in these pages. Astrology 
gloated over his horoscope, as was common in those days; but 
the plain fact was, that his mother-brought him into life about 
a week after she was a widow, and at least a month before his 
time. From the cradle he seemed puny in health, size, and 
constitution. His birth occurred a.p. 1650, amidst political 
storms and social confusions, when the Seven Provinces were 
at the heicht of their commercial grandeur, but when faction 
could insult patriotism with safety, and authority was only 
mentioned to be despised. 

Two leading parties at that crisis enjoyed the intense plea- 
sure of trying to tear their young country into pieces; the re- 
publicans, not unfairly represented by the famous brothers De 
Witt, and the adherents of the Orange family. The former 
were for some years a little disposed to admit French influ- 
ences ; so long, at least, as their indigenous liberalism was let 
alone, and their independence uninvaded. ‘The latter were 
more aristocratical, not to say monarchical, in their tendencies, 
and abhorred the Perpetual Edict passed by their antagonists, 
that the princes of the house of Orange should be excluded 
from the stadtholderate for ever. Ivery form of heresy 
which could originate or exist in the phlegmatic temperament 
of Dutch consciences multiplied like frogs from one end of 
the land to the other; rendering the religious chaos a perfect 
paradise of Calvinistic and Arminian conventicles. Burgo- 
masters contended about the five points of divinity, buried as 
to their nether members in so many pairs of trousers, that the 
kick ofa horse might be almost as innocuous as the thundering 
argument of arival. Severed moreover from the Church of 
God, the very genius of mammon had entered into the soul 
and body of the Seven Provinces. Money and merchandise 
drove out every other idea; except as to the verbal form in 
which it might be expressed, which was generally borrowed 
from Scripture, and therefore sounded most sanctimoniously 
to the external ear. The statue of Erasmus, on one of the 
innumerable bridges at Rotterdam, looked down upon count- 
less disputants, fierce defenders of free will, reprobation, or 
indefectible grace ; but whose hearts were as cold and hard as 
its own copper metal; ready at any moment to trample for 
gain upon the holy coat at Treves, or violate the sanctity of a 
crucifix in the distant regions of Japan. Their ledgers were 
their real Bibles; rich argosies constituted their floating 
churches; guilders seemed dearer to them than guardian 
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angels; whilst ten thousand pillar-dollars, or a place in the 
customs, or a successful voyage to India, or the abasements of 
the various controversialists, each in succession identified with 
the attainment of power or profit to one or another, stood in 
profane yet inseparable connection with the absolute decrees 
of an Almighty Providence. William III. was educated from 
his nursery amidst such subjects and circumstances. He was 
a minor at the mercy of a greedy multitude, quarrelling, from 
his birth, about the management of his household and estates, 
encumbered as the latter were with heavy debts and obliga- 
tions to needy courtiers or dependents, besides the enormous 
jointures to his mother and grandmother, which had of course 
to be paid out of them. Prudence and caution, therefore, 
may be said to have been among the necessities of his exist- 
ence, as they undoubtedly proved the main ingredients of his 
subsequent culmination. He inherited the talent of tacitur- 
nity from his ancestors; but then, in his mind it was the si- 
lence of deep and dark waters, which not even the eye of the 
cormorant can pierce, but from whose unfathomable abysses 
the spectres of Might and Mischief may be expected at any 
moment to emerge. Beneath the still waves of such an in- 
tellectual Avernus, his soul Jearnt no very Christian lessons 
from the difficulties of his childhood and youth; while he 
watched over the events around him, as his abilities developed, 
with the most ambitious aspirations for the future. His re- 
ligion, if it deserves that name, seems to have been a kind of 
Calvinistic infidelity, not at all restraining him from sensualism 
or vice, but leading him to trust in his destiny, after the man- 
ner of those who believe in the Koran. 

The portraits of his countenance and person pretty well 
agree. He had brown hair, a strongly-defined aquiline nose, 
bright sparkling eyes, with a large brazen brow, grave as the 
monotony of a Dutch polder, yet relieved in some degree by 
the clearness of his complexion, until this last grew  sal- 
low; upon which the face of William became as ugly as that 
of his mistress, Elizabeth Villiers,—a wicked woman, whose 
influence ‘over him combined the double elements of carnal 
and mental sorcery. His stature was that of an attenuated 
body, too often panting for breath, through constitutional 
asthma, to be princely or grand in its movements, as Louis 
XIV. always appeared, although not favoured by nature for 
that purpose. William, on the .other hand, seemed a dry 
formal Hollander, with the dregs of the small-pox thrown in 
upon his lungs; uncheerful and unimpressive; without con- 
versation or the least shadow of attractive manners; a royal 
prig when not aroused into passion or violence; taking care 
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moreover, whenever that happened, that none below a certain 
rank should ever see him fall foul of his servants, either with 
the cane he might hold in his hands, or the stool he had caught 
up from the floor. Habitually, however, he stood much upon 
his guard, as to which his inherent reserve helped him not a 
little ; and the pensionary John de Witt had taught him be- 
times rarely to betray his sensations, but to see and get by 
heart every thing without seeming to take ordinary notice. 
His memory is declared to have been almost unlimited in its 
range and accuracy. For war and foreign policy he conceived 
an early and ardent admiration ; and, if his talents in the cabi- 
net and on the field were not first-rate, they were nevertheless 
so sharpened and intensified by his education and ambition, 
that they did more for himself, and told more against others, 
than those of far superior generals or statesmen have some- 
times done. His powers of observation and combination were 
the keenest; whilst all his physical senses, through nervous 
excitability, had become acute, and critically exquisite. The 
gaze of the seven provinces never forsook him from the com- 
mencement of his career. His dull countrymen looked upon 
him as a prodigy destined some day to extend their dominions, 
promote their commercial interests, and perhaps preserve their 
liberties. John and Cornelius de Witt probably considered 
him in another light; in fact as a serpent, uncoiling from 
feebleness into strength, in the bosom of their darling repub- 
lic; nor will an honest and impartial historian ever aver that 
they were really mistaken. 

The prime object with the youthful prince of Orange was 
to recover the high office of stadtholder ; to which he presumed 
to feel, without of course at first saying so, that, as the lineal 
representative of his family, he was fairly entitled. The grand 
obstacles in his path were the pensionary and his brother Cor- 
nelius at the head of the republican party. John de Witt 
governed for many years with great personal simplicity and 
disinterestedness: but it was in an evil hour that Holland 
threw down the gauntlet to England for the sovereignty of 
the seas, since their trident was at that period wielded by the 
potent and steady genius of Oliver Cromwell. The protector 
proved too powerful an adversary for the pensionary: the 
Dutch acknowledged the loss of 1122 men-of-war and mer- 
chantmen; nor were their expenses less in two summers than 
they had been during the entire struggle of more than twenty 
with Spain. In the pacification of a.p. 1654, Cromwell not 
merely asserted the supremacy of the British flag, but, to 
prevent Charles II. from ever obtaining assistance through 
toreign alliances, he attempted to enforce by treaty the perpe- 
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tual exclusion of his nephew William from the stadtholderate. 
The Dutch were indignant at this attempt on the part of Oli- 
ver; to which, however, under the rose, the De Witts were 
not unfavourable: but they visibly lost popularity from that 
hour, through the dislike with which the people viewed the 
interference of a foreign potentate, or rather, as they termed 
him, of an usurper, in the internal arrangements of the repub- 
lic. As William grew up, his adherents fanned this flame in 
many ways. The prince himself had listened, as an obedient 
pupil, to the instructions of the very man whom his ambition 
would have to destroy before a road could be cleared for 
realising the object of his aspirations. It must have been a 
curious spectacle to have seen the future sovereign learning 
from his hated preceptor the arts of statecraft and kingcraft, 
involving as they ultimately did such tissues of crime and 
hypocrisy. Meanwhile the good pensionary fattened into per- 
sonal portliness upon his modest salary, varying from 300J. to 
7002. per annum: notwithstanding the cares of state extend- 
ing over more than half a generation, two additional fierce con- 
flicts with England, the encroachments of France, the fanati- 
cism of the clergy spouting sedition and controversy from a 
thousand pulpits, and the ripening maturity of the Orange 
viper. William, on the verge of manhood, initiated himself 
Into every plot and intrigue which might serve his own pur- 
poses; based as they one and all were upon maintaining and 
inflaming the nascent hatred of the nation against a couple 
of prominent yet most useful officials. He had entered upon 
his eighteenth year, when the pensionary carried his point in 
establishing the Perpetual Edict, a.p. 1667; whereby it was 
fondly conceived that the republic would never be again 
plagued with the bugbear of a regal prerogative vested in an 
hereditary president. Alas for the folly of human anticipa- 
tions! William rallied round him in profound secrecy, and 
with consummate skilfulness, every element of revolution 
which might be ready to explode at any signal made by him- 
self. Innumerable coincidences seemed to fall in with his 
design: the De Witts and their followers had not worn the 
laurels of their political successes very meekly, nor were the 
undercurrents of public opinion really in their favour; they 
were now branded as the traitorous allies of Louis, whose 
armies in A.D. 1772, like a torrent, rushed across the frontiers, 
and overwhelmed three out of seven of the provinces; slan- 
ders of the vilest description, worse than the subsequent one 
of the warming-pan at St. James’s, and equally successful, 
poisoned the populace; invisibly, yet effectually, the Orange 
party wound up the passions of the mob, and then let them 
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loose upon their victims; nothing was heard from Amsterdam 
to Dordrect but one wild outcry for an immediate repeal of 
the Perpetual Edict, passed only five years before; since the 
salvation of the country, as it was now averred, could be 
achieved in no other way than by declaring William ITI. stadt- 
holder. That princely adept in hypocrisy performed his part 
to admiration. He had prepared and pronounced the spell 
which raised the storm, and at the same time perfectly veiled 
his own share in the transaction. With mingled coyness and 
alacrity, after various abjurations, denials of his real object, 
and multiplied perjuries, he at length permitted those powers, 
honours, and offices to be, as it were, thrust upon him, for 
which he and his partisans had been plotting through a lus- 
trum cf years. In the month of July a.p. 1672 the Prince of 
Orange was declared captain-general of the army, supreme 
admiral of the fleet, and finally, hereditary stadtholder. All 
classes, from fear, inclination, or prudence, acquiesced in what 
could no longer be avoided. The goal of guilt was won, and 
success commanded admiration. 

Not that the new master of the republic had triumphed 
without massacre and bloodshed, for the reverse proved to be 
the truth of the case. The patriotic brothers De Witt were 
offered up as sacrifices to the vengeance of excited throngs, 
hounded on to their sanguinary work by the suspicions of 
commercial selfishness, and the sly suggestions of a victorious 
faction. ‘The late pensionary, for he had resigned his func- 
tions, was assaulted by four ruffians, and left almost dead in 
the streets. Cornelius had the house, in which sickness con- 
fined him, attacked, and only not pulled down because a Pro- 
testant inquisition awaited him, on the false charge that he 
had offered an enormous sum of money to a barber-surgeon, 
named Tichelaar, for the assassination of William. Cornelius 
endured the tortures of the rack with unflinching constancy ; 
repeating one of the odes of Horace, like an old Indian singing 
his death-song, whilst his wounded brother wiped the tears 
of agony from his eyes, and consoled him with their mutual 
consciousness of unsullied innocence. After some treacherous 
calm in the political tempest, the billows of popular and pole- 
mical turbulence broke out beyond all bounds. The Orange- 
men whispered, from head-quarters, that reaction might be at 
hand, unless it were anticipated by necessary firmness. Drums 
and trumpets gathered together multitudes of irritated burghers 
at the Hague, where they surrounded the prison of the De 
Witts, broke down the doors, dragged out both John and Cor- 
nelius from their dungeon, trampled them to death under their 
wooden sabots, and then deliberately, like wild-beasts, mangled 
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every member of their victims. The two fingers of those 
hands which, according to the Dutch form of solemn swear- 
ing, had been held up in taking the oath of adherence to the 
Perpetual Edict, were now severed, and sold publicly at the 
rate of twelve stivers a joint: less than half an ear of one of 
the brothers fetched twenty-five stivers. The bodies remained 
hung up by the heels from a gibbet all through the night; 
their garments were, of course, rent off to rags; the cannibals 
continuing to cut horrid morsels from each carcass until the 
blushing daylight banished to their dens the perpetrators of 
these deeds of darkness. Their rage had been maddened by 
a demand of Louis XIV. for the free exercise of Catholic 
worship, with which requisition it was no doubt imagined that 
the late obnoxious leaders of the French party were more or 
less identified. Nor must it be forgotten, that William, instead 
of punishing such disorders, as he was bound to do in his 
mere capacity of governor, effectually screened all the cri- 
minals from legal penalties; and even directly or indirectly 
rewarded several of them so soon as it could be done without 
too startling a violation of Dutch decency. He now avowed 
himself a champion for the Reformation, raised up by the 
grace of God to overthrow Popery, and rescue from ruin the 
independence of his country. 

In this latter labour of love he unquestionably succeeded ; 
nor are we denying the secular merits of the Prince of Orange 
in so far as they possessed a real existence. Our object is 
simply to call attention to the genuine facts of history, to 
place them in their true perspective, to unmask the hollow- 
ness of Protestant Whiggery, and withdraw the false lights 
thrown upon its favourite idol. The stadtholder now fought 
a good fight, in the sense of local patriotism, against the domi- 
neering ascendency of France; but surely he never meant to 
serve elther his native provinces or the cause of high Cal- 
vinism for stinted wages. When, therefore, he placed his 
encumbered estates at the service of his government, it was 
only throwing out sprats to catch whales. His pecuniary 
and political interests happened to be happily identified at 
a particular crisis of European affairs with the limitation of 
French absolutism; whilst he exerted himself zealously in 
that career of general usefulness which conferred upon his 
extraordinary courage and abilities magnificent worldly re- 
wards. But such a course, however important, by no means 
constitutes the personage called upon to follow it, a hero 
of the first water. It gives him no title to adulation and 
worship when the grave has closed over his bones, and 1s 
already sullying the gilded crown or coronet upon his coffin. 
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William IIT. was all the while a very bad man; although he 
liberated Holland from invasion, restored order, reduced Naar- 
den, laid large districts under water to save them from an 
enemy, resolved to die in the last ditch of his flat and foggy 
yet wealthy meadows, baffled the mighty monarch of the age 
with all his marshals, and invited Burnet to his court, where, 
long before the arrival of that doubtful divine, fresh dreams 
of grandeur had begun to dawn upon his imagination. His 
uncle James, Duke of York, was paying a tremendous penalty 
of unpopularity in England for having conscientiously aban- 
doned a false for the true religion. ‘The infamous Cabal, as 
well as the hateful genius of the celebrated Lord Shaftesbury, 
one of its most Satanic members, assisted to bring matters in 
our own island to the simple issue, whether Catholicity or 
heresy should become predominant: the latter, moreover, 
being enabled to impregnate the British mind with those hor- 
rible prejudices which resulted in the judicial murders of the 
Popish plot and Titus Oates, its ostensible contriver. When 
the Duke of Monmouth, as the natural son of Charles, ap- 
peared too coarse a leader for the Protestant party, Shaftes- 
bury, retaining in his grasp its most secret springs of action, 
had looked across the water towards William, the next in 
succession to the sceptre of the Stuarts after the death of 
James and his children. Several of the most profligate agents 
of Protestantism had not hesitated to pledge themselves to 
his service, and advocate his interests, even at a time when he 
was openly waging war with their own sovereign. ‘This trea- 
sonable correspondence passed through the hands of Du Mou- 
lins, who, on suspicion of such treachery, had been dismissed 
from the office of Lord Arlington, and obtained in Holland 
an appointment of private secretary to the prince. A plan 
seems to have been arranged as early as a.p. 1674, between 
Frymans, William Howard a member of Parliament for Win- 
chelsea, and the Earl of Shaftesbury, that the Dutch fleet 
should suddenly appear at the mouth of the Thames, when 
the howl of ‘‘ No Popery” was suddenly to be raised, and a 
Protestant deliverer demanded before the panic of the people 
had subsided. The conclusion of peace then prevented the 
attempt, but did not dissolve the connection between the stadt- 
holder and his British adherents. The latter were perpetually 
encouraging the former still to hope for success through exag- 
gerated statements of the national discontent: advising him 
meanwhile to hold himself always in readiness for taking ad- 
vantage of any revolution, which must, they said, be more or 
less imminent in the three kingdoms. 

A marriage was at last openly proposed by Arlington 
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between William and the Princess Mary, which it was re- 
served for Lord Danby to bring about at a later date. The 
stadtholder at first declined it, distrusting Lord Arlington, 
who was supposed to have become a Catholic, as he actually 
did before his death; and guided also by instructions from 
Shaftesbury, that just at present the nuptials were an artifice 
of the enemy for the destruction of his popularity as Prince 
of Orange; for it would then be given out that he had joined 
in a league with the king and the Duke of York against British 
liberty and the Protestant religion. William, therefore, rested 
upon his oars, and waited for another opportunity, which fell 
out quite soon enough in October a.p. 1678. ‘The lord-trea- 
surer and Sir William Temple were now devoted to his in- 
terests; and returning with his not unhandsome consort to 
the Hague, he there laid himself out for supplanting his rela- 
tives, as well as overreaching his opponents. The Dissenters, 
rather than the high Anglicans, were the polemical janizaries 
on whom he mostly relied, and for whose sake, as the twaddle 
of the Bishop of Salisbury informs us, he became “ most 
exemplarily decent and devout in the public exercises of the 
worship of God; only on week-days being somewhat too sel- 
dom at the services. Yet he was an attentive hearer of ser- 
mons, constant in his private prayers, as also in reading the 
Scriptures ; and whenever he spoke of religious matters, which 
he did not do often, it was always with a suitable gravity. 
He was much possessed with the belief of absolute decrees; 
and he once said to me, he adhered to these because he could 
not see how the doctrine of a Providence could be maintained 
upon any other supposition. His indifference as to the forms 
of ecclesiastical government, and his being zealous for tolera- 
tion, together with his cold behaviour towards the episcopal 
clergy, gave them generally very il] impressions of him.” It 
will be remembered, that the toleration of William went no 
further than the narrow and wavering limits of Protestantism, 
which seemed the more unpardonable from the nobler tradi- 
tions on that subject which he might have inherited from his 
ancestor and namesake William the Silent. Meanwhile the 
only difference between the immoralities of the court at the 
Hague and those of Charles and James was, that at London 
no mask was worn. The Prince of Orange, behind a curtain 
of concealment which proved far thinner than he supposed, 
violated the matrimonial vow, and revelled in abominable vices. 
It was not for beauty, since the most influential of his women 
could scarcely be brought to pass muster upon canvas even 
through the art of Sir Godfrey Kneller. He had an end of 
his own to gain by appearing to be what he was not; while 
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so great was the gullibility of his admirers that they gaped 
and were satisfied. Both Covel and Skelton, comparatively 
respectable persons, lost his favour, simply for daring not to 
be blinded by the dust attempted to be thrown in their eyes 
when the complaints of the weak-minded Mary could no longer 
be restrained. In one word, the amours of the royal cham- 
pion of Protestantism were simply disgusting ; compounded 
at once of brutalism and depravity, notwithstanding the cant 
and courtliness of Burnet, who cannot deny the facts which 
he and others were dishonest enough to palliate, although 
their inherent passion for gossip prevented the maintenance 
of a somewhat less undignified silence. Thomas Ken, after- 
wards the famous nonjuror, made some effort on behalf of 
at least external morals, even when William had kicked the 
conmunion-table in the chapel, or rather prayer-room of his 
consort, to curry favour with the nonconformists in England. 
One of the gay favourites at court had seduced a young lady 
in the train of Mary through a promise of marriage, which 
Ken compelled him to perform, and for which the prince got 
rid of so rigid a chaplain with all conceivable expedition. Yet 
nothing would bring the genuine truth home to the consciences 
of Puritanism and Whiggery. They went forward plotting 
in the name of Protestantism,—now against Charles, at least 
as to his worthless and disgraceful policy, then against the 
heir-apparent, and always against the religion of both; some- 
times on behalf of Monmouth, and then again in favour of 
Wilham, who managed to reap the real harvest from their 
advances, partly through his superior artifice and abilities, as 
also from the visible and palpable unsuitability of an instru- 
ment so vile and wretched as the bastard of Lucy Walters. 

It is notorious at the present day, however the Orange- 
party contrived to conceal the truth from the bulk of their 
contemporaries, that William secretly promoted the unjust 
scheme of excluding the Duke of York from succeeding to 
the throne of the Stuarts. Van Lewen was his agent in treat- 
ing with Charles; and Frymans undertook to open clandestine 
negotiations with the country leaders, as they were termed, 
in Parliament. Godolphin, Sunderland, Hyde, and others, 
were effectually won over to enlist themselves in nefarious 
intrigues, subsequently developing into the revolution of a.p. 
1688. On one occasion, in the summer of a.D. 1681, the 
prince came over to England, under the specious pretext of 
prevailing with Charles to unite himself in an alliance with 
Spain and the States against the encroachments of France. 
Nothing could be more ‘popular, with a certain class of par- 
tisans, than this timely visit. His antechambers in London 
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became to him what the cave of Adullam was to David: 
‘*Convenerunt ad eum omnes, qui erant in angustia consti- 
tuti, et oppressi ere alieno, et amaro animo; et factus est 
eorum princeps” (1 Zteg. xxii.). ‘The merry monarch mean- 
while suspected nothing; but even pressed him to return 
again the following year, when there occurred an opportunity 
for his meeting James, which William decidedly declined, as 
he did not think it at all for his peculiar interests in england 
to stand on good terms with his popish father-in-law. His 
game was of a deeper nature; for even with the Duke of Mon- 
mouth and the Earl of Argyle he dealt as much as he dared. 
On the peaceful accession of James, an external reconciliation 
ensued between the new sovereign and his nephew, more par- 
ticularly after the victory at Sedgemoor; but in fact these 
near relatives only disguised, or rather, endeavoured to dis- 
guise, their cordial mistrust of each other, beneath worthless 
expressions of the warmest attachment. It became a struggle 
between two masters in mendacity, as to which of them could 
push into general circulation the greatest amount of false pro- 
fessions. James was in possession of the prize: William 
gasped for it in secret expectancy. The precise mode, in- 
deed, in which it fell to him at last perhaps took him by sur- 
prise; since it was impossible for him to conceive that any 
religious convictions whatsoever should exist among princes, 
except as stepping-stones to power. When, therefore, his 
antagonist really held fast to the Catholic faith, in the face of 
certain political failure, the astonishment of the vigilant stadt- 
holder seemed only exceeded by his satisfaction. The ma- 
chinery for effecting an ultimate realisation of his hopes had 
been preparing for several years: his favourite counsellors, 
Fagel, Bentinck, and Halweyn, were in the closest corres- 
pondence with the foreign enemies and domestic traitors of 
the King of England; the six British regiments, in the pay 
of Holland, were weeded of every officer and private refusing 
to be subservient to William ; rumours were carefully spread 
that James intended to set aside the hereditary rights of Mary 
in favour of the Princess Anne, upon condition of her se- 
cession from Protestantism; or, if that were out of the ques- 
tion, his illegitimate son, the popish Duke of Berwick, would 
be the substitute; but the Prince of Orange could never have 
Imagined beforehand that his royal father-in-law would draw 
together, with incredible diligence, the very elements for 
achieving his own ruin and dethronement. When at length 
he really beheld all this passing before his eyes, he only mar- 
velled at the kindness of fortune. Smiles and flatteries were 
lavished on his doomed rival with greater profusion than be- 
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fore; embassy followed upon embassy, attesting the filial sub- 
mission and obedience, nowhere else so rife or edifying as at 
the Hague; whilst, at the same time, Dutch agents dug a 
thousand mines of mischief throughout the upper, middle, and 
lower classes in this country; charging them with the gun- 
powder of anti-Catholic prejudices, identified as such errors 
unhappily happened. to be, at. that crisis, with the love of 
liberty and attachment to an ancient constitution. Not less 
crafty and energetic were the efforts of William to get Anne 
into his possession, well aware that her strength of mind was 
about as small as that of his consort, her sister Mary. It was 
through an apparently accidental alteration of plan, on the 
part of James, that he was thwarted; although the subsequent 
treason of the Churchills more than atoned for the temporary 
disappointment. In fact, madness and folly hurried forward 
the ‘ultimate catastrophe with an abundant sufficiency of pre- 
cipitation. 

His majesty had despatched William Penn, the Quaker, to 
sound his son-in-law as to whether he would sanction an abo- 
lition of the Test Act, in connection with at least some modi- 
fication of the other penal oppressions against both Catholics 
and Dissenters. Now the prince had at that precise moment 
two parties with whom he wished to stand particularly well: 
namely, the Emperor of Germany and the King of Spain, his 
grand allies against France, on the one hand; and his own 
Protestant adherents in England, who were to support his 
pretensions to the royal prerogative of James, on the other. 
His highness, therefore, presented himself to the former as 
the main supporter of monarchy within the British islands, 
the existence of which would be imperilled, were he not to 
support the Test Act against Popery; since its relaxation, he 
told them, would let in the Dissenters to supreme power, who 
were all bitter republicans. Dyckveldt, his ambassador, ca- 
joled the latter, by assuring them, that the Prince of Orange 
would never submit to any measures not perfectly agreeable 
to the paramount interests of Protestantism. Honesty and 
straighttorwardness might well be lost in amazement at the 
profound duplicity with which each faction was duped in its 
turn, so only that all would but unite in the single object of 
advancing the political projects of the stadtholder. Angli- 
cans were taught to believe that he would never weaken the 
ascendency of an establishment which had rescued from Rome? 
and intended to hold fast, such good things as opulent bishop- 
rics with empty cathedrals, large livings with small duties, 
tithes, emoluments, rank, prestige, position, peerages, and 
parsonages, to say nothing of a clergy with wives, and a laity 
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relieved from the restrictions of superstitious discipline. Non- 
conformists had a rather more difficult dose to swallow, so 
that it had to be sweetened with the greater caution and 
subtlety: cost a Vegro fanciul porgiamo aspersi di soave licor 
gli orli del vaso. ‘They were assured that, under the rose, 
William could not bear episcopacy, however necessary it 
might become to him that he should trample upon his predi- 
Jections for the sake of saving Dissenters from another series 
of fires in Smithfield; but they were respectfully advised to 
keep aloof from the contest for the present, and receive from 
the successor of James a more legal and permanent toleration. 
Some lumps of sugar were even thrown out to the Catholics 
themselves, in the shape of whispered promises, that zf they 
would only deserve it by their conduct, they might find in a 
Dutch deliverer the best protection from the future vengeance 
of their enemies. Dyckveldt, in the meantime, faithful to 
his instructions from the prince, lost no opportunity of learn- 
ing the genuine spirit of the army and navy, the state of the 
royal finances, the respective positions of parties, the wishes 
of various sections in the population; thus fulfilling to a 
nicety the objects of his mission, which was that of an acere- 
dited spy behind the screen, and armed with the privileges of 
an ostensible ambassador. Zuyleistein followed in the same 
footsteps, and with similar results. Upon the perverse obsti- 
nacy and judicial blindness of the lawful sovereign counsel 
and remonstrance were alike urged in vain. ‘The Catholic 
peers at this period-were the Duke of Berwick, the Marquis 
of Powys, the Earls of Salisbury, Peterborough, Portland, 
Cardigan, and Derwentwater, the Viscount Montague, the 
Lords Abergavenny, Audley, Stourton, Hunsdon, Petre, Ge- 
rard of Bromley, Arundel of Wardour, Teynham, Carrington, 
Widdrington, Belasyse, Langdale, Clifford, Jermyn of Dover, 
and Waldegrave. Not one of them could help listening to 
the roar of those breakers ahead, which Pope Innocent XI. 
foresaw, and kindly condescended to indicate. A letter writ- 
ten by Fagel at this time, and published as a state-paper, in 
Dutch, French, English, and Latin, of which 45,000 copies 
were circulated in these kingdoms, was considered as the com- 
position of William himself. Lingard most correctly remarks 
upon it, that by its tone of deceitful moderation, ‘‘ the Pope, 
the Emperor, and other Catholic powers, were all of them 
*brought to imagine that William was prepared to grant to 
their co-religionists in Great Britain and Ireland every indul- 
gence which they were entitled to expect; whilst, by pointing 
out to the British Protestants the prince and princess as de- 
fenders of the Test Act, it constituted them in effect the 
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leaders of that party. On the one hand, it allayed the jea- 
lousy of his alhes; on the other, it encouraged the timid 
amongst his friends, confirmed the wavering, and stimulated 
all to resistance and exertion.” 

Some Catholics, not well informed as to the mysteries of | 
diplomacy towards the close of the seventeenth century, have 
expressed wonder at the countenance which the court of 
Rome in reality gave to the machinations of the Dutch stadt- 
holder. The fact, however, was, that for many years the 
bitterest enemy to the Church of Almighty God had been 
no other than the House of Bourbon, with Louis XIV., the 
grand monarque of Europe, at its head. It is no less melan- 
choly than true, that the pretended patron of what have been 
styled the Gallican liberties, not merely insulted the Holy 
Father of Christendom in his own capital, but grievously per- 
secuted genuine Catholicity throughout those vast dominions 
over which he ruled with a rod of iron. Both Innocent and 
his successor Alexander VIII. braved his fury and insolence 
in the true spirit of good shepherds over the flock of Jesus 
Christ. The French king had presumed to invade the papal 
prerogatives, and appoint prelates to their sees independently 
of the Chair of St. Peter. With the cordial approbation of 
all sound divines, the Popes refused them institution: so that 
a fourth part of the dioceses of France had merely nominal 
bishops, incapable of performing episcopal functions. The 
entire policy of the tyrant, during a considerable interval, 
realised what Sallust says of the later Romans; proinde quasi 
injurtiam facere, id demum esset imperio uti. ‘To such arro- 
gance it was necessary to set bounds; for not only was Louis 
aiming at universal secular as well as spiritual dominion, but 
he was suspending the operation of sacraments, and urging 
his wretched subjects to the verge of open schism. His Holi- 
ness therefore called in a Dutch cat to extirpate Gallican 
vermin, without in the least vouchsafing any sanction to the 
naturally wicked propensities of Grimalkin. William was to 
an immense and most useful extent the enemy to the enemies 
of St. Peter; whose representatives, in consequence, stroked 
him with their temporary patronage, from his ears to his tail, 
as the cunning contriver of the League of Augsburg, which 
brought Louis at last to his senses. Towards James the ut- 
most commiseration was always manifested, falling, as he had 
done, through his own fault and folly, from an altitude where, 
had he been able to retain his position, he would have pro- 
bably proved a tool of France, another sword in the hands of 
her already too powerful sovereign, as well as a thorn in the 
side of orthodox and‘genuine Catholicity. Misfortune, whilst 
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it contributed to mend his private character, could never teach 
him any substantial amount of wisdom; so that to the end of 
his days he illustrated the proverb of Solomon: Si contuderis 
stultum in pila, non auferetur ab eo stultitia ejus. Neverthe- 
less he latterly shone in his adversity as a luminary of religion 
and morals, compared with his competitor, whose prosperity, 
founded upon artifice and slander, never failed to betray its 
origin; nor could remorse of conscience remain altogether 
extinguished, even amidst the splendours of the purple, or the 
plaudits of Protestant nations. 

History solemnly avouches that, necessary as the revolu- 
tion of a.p. 1688 might have become, it was brought about, 
so far as William was personally concerned, as much by feline 
contrivances as by the more noble exercise of courage, energy, 
and astuteness. It was by a ladder of lies that the stadthol- 
der ascended his throne, planted upon Protestant prejudices, 
and supported by a combination of circumstances, Forged 
correspondence between the Jesuit fathers Petre and La 
Chaise, relative to the designs of Catholic sovereigns in ge- 
neral, and those of Louis and James in particular, emanated 
on a large scale from the Hague; inflaming public appre- 
hension with the most absurd vagaries and chimeras. It was 
averred in these false documents, that the rights of freedom, 
property, and conscience, were all about to be sacrificed at 
the feet of the Apostolic Church; and that from Holland 
alone could safety be sought for, in the persons of William 
and Mary. The queen of James, at this crisis, was declared 
pregnant, being the favourable answer from heaven to a ma- 
ternal vow made at Loretto to Our Blessed Lady. From that 
moment, an ocean of slander seemed to rise up, and overflow 
the land with its Stygian deluge. Delicacy, not to say decency, 
vanished from the mind of Mary towards her own father and 
mother-in-law. It would disgust the purlieus of Covent Gar- 
den or Drury Lane to wade through the pamphlets, pasquin- 
ades, and multiplied publications, levelled at all that 1s most 
dear, tender, and sacred in the conjugal or domestic relation. 
At length Maria d’Este reached her hour of trial, violated and 
outraged as it was to be by the falsehood of the warming-pan 
story. It was affirmed by grave divines calling themselves 
bishops, as also by statesmen then willing to be styled cham- 
pions of Protestantism, that a supposititious Prince of Wales 
was introduced into the royal bed, and passed off as an im- 
posture upon the British people. Both Burnet and William 
rendered themselves direct accomplices in this nefarious yet 
successful fable ; for it figures prominently in the memorial pre- 
tended to be presented to the United Provinces from the perse- 
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cuted Protestants in England, which Burnet in reality com- 
pesed, and which the Prince of Orange suggested and pro- 
moted. It is notorious, also, that neither of these personages 
for one moment believed it, at the time when the celebrated 
invitation arrived, calling upon William and Mary to come 
over, and pluck the crown from the brow of their once indul- 
gent parent. Meanwhile every engine of art and intrigue had 
been set in motion to rouse the passions of the populace into 
a state of frenzy. Moderate men felt themselves condemned 
to silence, simply through fear of a fate like that of John and 
Cornelius de Witt; and unfortunately the most inflammatory 
libels acquired a portion of their force and popularity from 
the aspect of foreign affairs abroad, not less than from the 
madness and fatuity of a dissolving government at home. The 
result 1s too well known to need a recapitulation in these 
pages. 

But what we want to record is simply the genuine nature 
of Whiggery, in for ever falling down and worshipping such 
a hero as William. Is it that the latter is neither more nor 
less than an impersonation of the former? We much fear 
so. The Prince of Orange mounted the throne of these 
realms, amongst other purposes, to purify the various depart- 
ments of administraton. With a thousand pretences of doing 
so, he pensioned Titus Oates, and appointed the legal adviser 
of that worthy to the confidential and lucrative post of solici- 
tor to the Treasury. Corruption in high places thenceforward 
became an organised system of bribes to members of parlia- 
ment, and all that mysterious disposal of patronage, secret- 
service money, or dispensation of golden ointment, which 
served as a salve to sore consciences in bringing the Lower 
House under the management of the minister. What is to 
be said of the artful manner with which William balanced 
one section of concealed political thieves against another— 
Tories against Whigs, or Whigs against Togries,—right hon- 
ourable robbers and scoundrels every one of them, and who 
would have been described as such, had they not worn coro- 
nets upon their heads, and been wrapped in robes of scarlet, 
ermine, or fine linen? The predecessors of William had 
shown themselves negligent in their royal duties, in giving 
orders without due consideration, and then sheltering their 
agents behind the broad buckler of their prerogative. But 
what shall be said of the massacre at Glencoe,—merely as a 
specimen of what we mean, and taking the merciful view of 
it, that the whole catastrophe was an accident? Here we 
have an acute, laborious, constitutional sovereign signing a 
paper without reading it, but which in its operation sanc- 
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tioned the commission of between thirty and forty distinct 
murders. ‘‘ One or two women,” says Macaulay, “‘ were seen 
amongst the number, and a yet more fearful and piteous sight, 
—a little hand, which had been lopped in the tumult of the 
butchery from some infant.” The assassins, it must be re- 
membered, had been enjoying for days and nights all the rites 
of hospitality at the hands of their victims. A’*child only 
twelve years old, clinging round the legs of Captain Glenlyon, 
was shot dead then and there by a ruffian named Drummond; 
some of their hosts were actually dragged out of their beds, 
bound hand and foot, and slaughtered like sheep; an old man 
above seventy, too infirm to fly, was found alive after the 
onset, and ruthlessly slain in cold blood; the chief Mac Ian 
received a bullet in his head whilst getting up to order the 
breakfast for his dastardly murderers, whom he had been en- 
tertaining as his guests; his wife dying the next day, through 
the violence of the soldiers, one of whom tore away the golden 
rings from her fingers with his teeth! These sanguinary 
crimes were perpetrated under a royal order from King Wil- 
liam, subscribed, his apologists say, through an error to which 
he was frequently liable; even Burnet mentioning, that his 
majesty had the dreadful habit of suffering matters to run on 
‘till there was a great heap of papers, when he suddenly 
signed them as much too fast as he was before too slow in 
despatching them.” Macaulay doubts his procrastination, but 
coolly observes, that feeling an interest in continental affairs 
exclusively, ‘‘he attended to English business less, but to 
Scotch business the least of all.”” When this dreadful affair had 
actually happened, the entire blame was meanly thrown upon 
the Master of Stair; and still more meanly, when public in- 
dignation demanded punishment, William, finding it incon- 
venient to visit with heavy penalties so high a functionary, 
beyond dismissing him from office, permitted the storm to fall 
upon the humbler instruments; thus endeavouring to stifle 
the matter with a real act of indemnity as to himself and his 
favourites: 


‘So, little villains must submit to fate, 
That large ones may enjoy the world in state.” 


But the Prince of Orange was enthroned, we are told, 
to save the constitution, limit royal prerogatives, establish 
ministerial responsibility, suppress standing armies, and blot 
out that scandal in our commercial history of the Stuarts 
having once shut up the Exchequer. Whatever the great 
fact of the Revolution itself may have more or less indirectly 
achieved, it is only fair to glance at what was the persona 
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conduct of its mighty leader. Surely his genuine regard for 
the British constitution bore about that proportion to his sel- 
fishness which the dry bread of Sir John Falstaff did to the 
quantity of sack which he imbibed. To what had William 
sworn more solemnly than to the Bill of Rights, which de- 
clared that, without consent of Parliament, the maintenance 
of military forces was to be thenceforward illegal? Yet we 
find him coolly and deliberately, in a.p. 1697, when the Com- 
mons had reduced the troops to 10,000, leaving sealed orders 
with his ministers, before he went to Holland, that 16,000 
men should be kept up,—orders which those ministers, pro- 
fessedly responsible to parliament alone, as unconstitutionally 
obeyed. What pickpocket ever cut a purse, we would ask, 
with greater nonchalance than William displayed in his ap- 
propriation of the immense Irish forfeitures, of which he 
granted away a million of acres, contrary to his solemn pro- 
mises, for the mere enrichment of foreign favourites, male 
and female; one of them the hideous courtesan whom he had 
created Countess of Orkney? What can be said of his per- 
petually acting as his own minister, with as much arbitrari- 
ness as Louis or the Emperor, in foreign affairs, except that, 
as the British kingdoms sometimes love to be deluded, they 
were thus gratified to the top of their bent throughout a long 
series of years? So also, instead of shutting up an exchequer, 
he left his successors and their subjects the rather dubious 
blessing of a national debt, which exceeded in its origin about 
twenty times the iniquity of the Cabal, and has grown in our 
times to the amount of eight hundred millions sterling. To 
all which must be added the introduction of a permanent ex- 
cise upon the system still existing, and which has swollen into 
colossal dimensions as to mere extent, and which rivals the la- 
byrinth of Crete in its deceptive sinuosities and ramifications. 
To the Protestant deliverer we are still further indebted for 
the use of hollands, or that vile form of alcohol which has 
summoned from the infernal pit our gorgeous gin-palaces ; 
where the house of the harlot opens ‘the way to hell, reach- 
ing even to the inner chambers of death.” 

But above all other objects was the British sceptre con- 
signed to the care of William—if we may believe the hollow 
voice of patriotism and nonconformity—that the rights of 
conscience might be at rest for ever from secular interference, 
as well as the oppression of penal laws. Translated into the 
language of truth, this statement means, that the ‘Catholic 
Church of Almighty God was to be bound, were it possible, 
naked and helpless to the rock of Protestant prejudice, where, 
like the exposed Andromache of antiquity, she might become 
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a prey to the monsters of the deep. Religious toleration, it 
cannot be too often repeated, signified, in the mouth of the 
Revolution of a.p. 1688, just this and no more. Witness the 
violation of the Treaty of Limerick, and the acts passed by 
the crowned Dissenter against Roman Catholics. What ren- 
ders his conduct in this respect so much worse is, that he 
had actually incurred obligations to his Catholic allies, when 
standing in need of their assistance, that he would really re- 
lieve the faithful children of the Church, so soon as he had 
the power to do so; nor, moreover, should it be omitted, that 
these breaches of honour occurred against the light of his in- 
ternal convictions, based upon his own individual knowledge 
and experience. He had come to learn that the traditional 
policy of his family was the sound and right one to adopt; 
his Dutch armies were always in great measure composed of 
Catholics; many of that profession had served under him in 
his invasion of England, on the faith of his professions given, 
or at least implied, to their officers; he had now and then, in 
earlier days, even played with the dulness of James himself, in 
secretly declaring, whenever there seemed something to gain 
by it, that the penal persecutions of papists ought in reality 
to be repealed. Yet, after the Peace of Ryswick, some few 
priests having come over, King William assented to the statute 
against the growth of Popery, a.p. 1700, which Hallam, in 
the full fervours of Whiggery, cannot forbear denominating as 
*‘ disgraceful.” Its admitted aim was to expel the Catholic 
proprietors of Jand, comprising many very ancient and wealthy 
families, by rendering it necessary for them to sell their es- 
tates. It offers a reward of 100/. to any informer against an 
ecclesiastic exercising his functions, and adjudges the penalty 
to the party in orders of perpetual imprisonment. “It re- 
quires every person educated in the popish religion, or pro- 
fessing the same, within six months after he shall attain the 
age of eighteen years, to take the oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy, and subscribe the declaration set down in the act 
of Charles IT. against transubstantiation and the worship of 
saints,’—in other words, to apostatise from the faith; in de- 
fault of which he stands incapacitated, not only from purchas- 
ing, but from inheriting or taking lands under any devise or 
limitation whatsoever. The next of kin, being a Protestant, was 
to enjoy all such estates during his life. 'This measure existed 
for fourscore years: a mere specimen of the code of persecu- 
tion which William of Nassau knew to be wrong, yet which 
he sanctioned, after oaths and protestations to the contrary, as 
being right. And lo, this is the monarch whose usurpation 
the Anglican liturgy commemorates as an era of deliverance 
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from thraldom, although he had no belief in its doctrines, or 
admiration for its discipline; whilst his name survives as a 
watchword for bigotry,—when it can do so with impunity,— 
to abuse for the worst purposes of Toryism; nor less as a 
theme for the eulogy of such reviewers or historians as the 
Right Hon. Thomas Babington Macaulay. Notwithstanding 
the benefits which resulted from the rejection of the Stuarts— 
and they are not to be denied—we nevertheless are bold to 
affirm, that the boasted Revolution of a.p. 1688, looking at 
the spirit in which it came unhappily to be accomplished, 
constituted, or rather involved, an enormous fraud upon the 
credulity of these kingdoms. It originated from necessity ; 
but was founded, as well as fashioned, upon the most tho- 
rough misrepresentation and hypocrisy. Instead of emanci- 
pating nations, it enthroned at first a usurper, and then an 
aristocracy ; the latter as selfish and unprincipled as the artful 
stadtholder himself. The peerage from that moment, either 
through their own Chamber or the Lower House, to which 
in effect they could generally nominate a majority, at once 
trampled upon the liberties of the lower classes, and dictated 
their own terms to the crown. Nor did they care to imitate 
either the profound policy of Solon in Greece, or the just 
arrangements of Servius Tullius at Rome. Taxation was ar- 
ranged so as to press lightly upon the rich and heavily upon 
the poor. Meanwhile government has presented, for a cen- 
tury and a half, a series of shams, illusions, shifts, and juggles. 
Its system formed an immense procession of littlenesses and 
low impostures, dependent for success upon ignorance, preju- 
dice, falsehood, and calumny; base crawling artifices consti- 
tuting the very spiders and centipedes of human politics. 
Bishop Burnet may be said to lead the march, with his warm- 
ing-pan flourishing in the air; whilst Lord John Russell and 
the Earl of Derby bring up the rear, the one with his Dur- 
ham Letter, and the other with his proclamation against the 
appearance of religious habits in public. Their master, King 
William, by whom they are always ready to swear, must be 
content to take his place in impartial history as one of the 
most royal rascals that ever reigned. 
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LixeE most other things, Time has not been standing stil] since 
the Burgess of Stumpingford imparted to the world some 
chapters of the history of that borough, of which he is an un- 
worthy member. We have been very busy in Stumpingford, 
and there is a great deal to tell: much more than the present 
writer can venture to obtrude, even upon a willing public— 
particularly as he has to be in some measure dealing with 
things which happened a long time ago. He is going to have 
‘* wise saws and modern instances,” the wisdom of which it 
will be for any of his readers to discern. 

We had occasion to visit Preston Hall, and to see a little 
of its owners. But the current of events was too rapid to allow 
us, in our narrow limits, to see much of what could be said 
about the Prestons in time past. We do not intend to go 
further back than the reign of our glorious Elizabeth; a sove- 
reign who, of course unfortunately for herself, lived at a period 
when her friends had not reached the advanced development of 
adding Pious and Immortal to her titles. But, on the whole, 
she has come down to us pretty fresh, and we think stands as 
good a chance of shining in the truthful pages of popular Eng- 
lish history as the real Happy, Glorious, Pious, and Immortal 
Prince on whom these attributes were accumulated. We hope 
that our humble efforts to add another rose, red of course, to 
the garland with which her former historians have encircled— 
if we may be permitted to use the court author’s phraseology 
on such occasions, without entirely comprehending its mean- 
ing—her brow and memory, will not be entirely unavailing. 
We at once beg our readers to suppose themselves carried 
back to the middle of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

About the year 1580, the old hall of the Prestons, which 
had served their turn long before the time when Sir Baldwyn 
de Stumpyngford and Ismania his wife used to ride over from 
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Stumpingford Castle to see their friends at Preston—about 
the year 1580, this old hall was destroyed by the squire of 
that day, Benedict Preston. Exactly on the site he built a 
new and much larger house, the hall now occupied by our 
friend, Mr. George Augustus Preston. There were no hiding- 
holes in the house that was pulled down. The wars of the 
Barons and the wars of the Roses had been only wars: they 
were not perpetual treacheries, and assassinations by law; so 
men got through them without any thing beyond the ordin- 
ary resources of refuge. But Benedict Preston lived in days . 
which his forefathers and the Stumpyngfords never so much 
as dreamed of, poor men. They thought Christianity had fixed 
itself in England, and never for a moment supposed that the 
very duties divinely instituted for assisting men to heaven 
were to become, by a curious inversion, the pretence also for 
depriving them of life. Successive statutes, however, of the 
glorious queen, ending with the thirty-fifth year of her reign, 
brought complete destruction upon all convicted of professing 
and practising the true religion. So Benedict Preston, act- 
ing with plain common sense, determined to rebuild his house, 
and suit it to the times. Down came the old walls—stout 
old walls, stronger than Mr. Limewater will build you, if you 
order a house now; and there were found, as there always 
are found, old coins, from Ethelred downwards, bits of old 
swords, and Saxon gold ornaments, and plenty of Edwardian 
and Tudor rubbish, all which are lost to the world,—carent 
guia vate sacro. There was no Mechanics’ Institute and Mu- 
seum then at Stumpingford. And, to say the truth—and I am 
sorry to say it—there is some reason to believe that Benedict 
Preston himself did not think quite so much of those things as 
we now do in the Stumpingford branch of the Archzological 
Institute. When all was pulled down, and the ground made 
smooth, there appeared an Italian architect, about whom no 
one knew any thing, and the new house began to go up apace. 
Mr. Preston did not show his plans; but in them were provi- 
sions for not less than three comfortable hiding-holes—com- 
fortable, that is to say, in comparison with the destiny that 
stood ready to meet any one who was caught in them. The 
workmen who built the house were not Stumpingford men, 
and when they had done they went away. The date 1580, 
over the entrance-doorway, is supposed to mark the year in 
which the house was completed. As we are going, by and by, 
to see one of those hiding-holes in use, let us go and see it be- 
forehand. 

Preston Hall presents to you, immediately on your en- 
trance, its hall, ample and lofty, with a great fireplace on the 
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left-hand side, and at the other extremity a door, which 
opens at the foot of the great staircase. This staircase con- 
ducts you to a floor, upon which various chambers branch off 
on two sides of the great hall, which occupies the north-east 
side of the house and rises to the roof, and into a pleasant 
gallery, which looks into the hall, and commands its whole 
length. The gallery was, and is, panelled with oak. You 
would not observe any thing remarkable in the thickness of 
the wall as you entered from the landing at the top of the 
stairs, Nevertheless the wall is very thick to look at, when 
your attention is drawn to it; ‘and if you touch the short panel 
which rises immediately from the plinth of the gallery at a 
particular spot, you will find that you can slide it away. When 
it is completely pushed to one side, it leaves an opening not 
much more than sufficient to allow one person to creep in. 
‘When you have crept in, you find yourself in a small closet, 
eight feet by four, and twenty feet high; into which light and 
air are conveyed by means of a.false chimney, opening at the 
very top of the apartment. In broad day, there might be just 
light enough to read a good print; but we imagine that her 
most sacred majesty Elizabeth, or Burleigh, or Robert Cecil, 
or Walsingham, would not have thought it meet for their con- 
veniences. 

Benedict and Alfred Preston were the only two sons of old 
Benedict Preston, as he was called: who, having witnessed 
the destruction of religion by Henry and Edward, its resto- 
ration under Mary, and its final depression under Elizabeth, 
had himself made no change during all that period in his duty 
to God and the Holy See. He remained very quiet at Pre- 
ston Hall; never sat in the execrable House of Commons of 
that day; and, when the new religion was set up in the parish- 
church, which his ancestor had rebuilt about a hundred years 
before, he, and all his household and family, heard Mass and 
received the Sacraments in a garret at home. 

His sons, Benedict and Alfred, grew up, therefore, without 
the smallest tincture of any of the varieties of misbelief, which 
even then gave the most promising earnest of the abundant 
harvest recently brought into the Registrar-General’s office by 
Horace Mann, the friend of mankind. Old Benedict Preston 
survived till 1570. His eldest son, Benedict, succeeded him. 
Alfred, who had gone to Rome to obtain holy orders, which 
could not now be obtained in England, was still there at his 
father’s death. And here we now propose to raise the curtain. 
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CHAPTER II. 
IN WHICH WE RECEIVE A PEDLAR. 


NOVEMBER at Preston Hall is much like the Novembers in 
ther places in the southern counties of England; that is to 
jay, rather damp and dreary. But the Prestons have a fancy 
hat their oaks, which are very fine, keep their foliage a long 
ime. In fact, late into November they may be seen with a 
yood deal of green remaining. They have an interest in this 
ittle matter which can scarcely be called fanciful. About 
she middle of November 1581, when, the tradition is, that 
the oaks were still showing very green, Benedict Preston and 
nis wife, and two little children, were sitting in the withdraw- 
ing-room, as it was then called, in which we have already seen 
our friend Mr. George Augustus Preston, their present succes- 
sor. There were no Joe Mantons nor Greeners in those days, 
and shooting flying was only not quite so far off as the electric 
telegraph. But Benedict Preston had had an otter-hunt that 
morning, which had ended successfully ; and, refreshed with the 
stout exercise, he had come in, flung aside his sporting-clothes, 
and put himself into a suit becoming a country gentleman of 
that day for the short. remainder of the evening; for they did 
not sit up late in those days. 

Just at this time the Duke of Anjou was in England, 
making proposals which, luckily for himself, came to nothing, 
of marriage with Elizabeth. We leave it to the divine pages 
of English history of that era to tell how she would and she 
would not; how she tried every Elizabethan dodge to get him 
to consent, that if, and when, he became her husband, he 
would go to her chapel with her, and would have none of his 
own, or at most a very little one, hidden quite out of sight in 
the mazes of the palace; how she put a ring on his finger, and 
by and by, not long after, sat up a whole night amid the be- 
wailings, sham or real, of her women, expressive of popular 
horror against a Catholic match; how, next day, in the morn- 
ing, she went to see the duke in his own apartment, and had a 
private talk with him, the particulars of which have not yet 
been told, or forged; how the duke, after the interview was 
over, was seen to fling her ring on the ground, and then pick 
it up again, bewailing himself, good man, on the general incon- 
stancy of the female sex, particularly as existing in England. 
Let Rapin and Hume tell all this at full length under the 
year 1581. 


In this state of public affairs, the minds of the unfortunate 
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Catholics of England, who suffered in every way, both from 
the exertions of their friends to assist them and the fixed 
purpose of Elizabeth and her ministers to exterminate them, 
turned with great feelings of relief to the prospect of a Catholic 
husband sharing the throne of Elizabeth. On the strength of 
these hopes we are told that many priests came over into the 
country. But the Catholics, as was often the case before and 
since, reckoned without their hostess. There is very good rea- 
son to doubt whether she ever intended to marry the Duke of 
Anjou at all; and it 1s perfectly certain that, marriage or no 
marriage, no favour was to be granted to the Catholics, and 
priests were simply to be hanged as usual. With a view, no 
doubt, of setting before the eyes of her intended husband, if 
he was so, the happy future which awaited him, she caused, 
during the time that he was with her in England, the saintly 
Edmond Campian of the Society of Jesus, and three others, to 
be put on their trials for their religion. It is true the law 
said they were guilty of treason. It might as well have said 
that they were guilty of arson, or killing sturgeon. News of 
this reached the Catholic homes throughout England, and 
saddened them. 

This is just the time when Benedict Preston is brought 
before the reader. They had not heard it yet at Preston 
Hall.. As the shades of the evening stole on, and the time 
was just approaching for the hangings to be let fall before 
the window, and lights to be brought, a servant came in and 
said to Mr. Preston that a pedlar was at the door in the yard 
with knives and other pedlar’s wares, and insisted on seeing 
the master of the house. Mr. Preston, surprised, and inquisi- 
tive as men are who live in daily possibility of misfortune, de- 
sired the servant to bring the pedlar into the house into the 
servants’ hal], and leave him there. As soon as this was done, 
he entered the servants’ hall himself. There the pedlar stood, 
with his box unslung and deposited on the floor. He was a 
fine well-grown man, not much beyond thirty, with a noble, 
intellectual, and grave countenance, as far as it could be per- 
ceived through a thick beard which covered his face and chin. 
As soon as Mr. Preston entered the room, the pedlar passed 
his hands over his head and behind his ears, and the whole 
beard and all the hair on his face dropped off, and displayed 
at once the full face of his brother. 

The brothers embraced each other in silence; for their 
emotion at meeting after so long separation, on their own soil, 
in such times, deprived them for the moment of the power of 
speaking. Benedict Preston spoke first. ‘‘ There is no need 
of disguise now, my dear brother; all are Catholics in this 
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house, and would give their lives for you; and- here I hope 
you may stay in safety as.long as you like.” 

‘‘ Father Campian is to be tried the day after to-morrow,”’. 
said Alfred Preston,.‘‘ and others with him. There is not the 
smallest prospect of his escape. 1 have come here, and may. 
be bringing mischief to our house.” 

‘Then let it. come,” said Benedict Preston; ‘* we will 
share it with you. We are loyal'to the queen, and are ready. 
to defend her and the kingdom. And she knows it. But as 
for not harbouring you, she might as well ask me to call her a 
Catholic.” At which both brothers smiled pleasantly. 

‘“‘Come up-stairs, pedlar’s pack and al]. You need: not 
put on that beard, however. It would frighten Apollonia. to 
see you take it off. You’ve never yet seen her. But wait 
one moment.” Mr.. Preston stood at the servants’-hall door, 
and called for Stibbs, the butler. Stibbs came in. 

‘‘ This,” said Mr. Preston,. “is Father Alfred. Preston, my. 
brother.” 

Stibbs made a.very low bow. 

“We can trust you, I believe, Stibbs.” 

Stibbs gave a look. of solemn defiance. 

** And I believe all our household.” 
ama contented himself with a ruminative jerk of his: 
read. . 

‘You know, Stibbs, that his life, and all our lives, depend’ 
upon great secrecy. He will wear a lay dress, and will go by: 
the name of Ambrose Perkins, a gentleman of Essex, lately 
returned from foreign parts.” 

“Yes, your honour,” said Stibbs, getting it. by heart— 
‘* Mr. Ambrose Perkins.” 

“We cannot conceal from any in the house,” said Mr. 
Preston, ‘‘ who he really is. And there is no use in attempt- 
ing to du so. So get them together, and let them know; and: 
tell them what I have told you—Mr. Ambrose Perkins.” 

“Mr, Ambrose Perkins,” repeated Stibbs, with emphasis. 

“The farm-people need not know.” 

‘“‘Q dear, no, your honour,” said Stibbs; ‘‘not they. Be-: 
sides, your honour, one of them.is a heretic—Oreb Wyggins.”: 

‘Ah, true,” said Mr. Preston; ‘1 wish we were rid of 
the fellow.” 

‘€ So do I, your honour, if I may take leave to say so.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Preston, “‘ now, upestairs.© Take 
Father Alfred’s box and beard. O, I see, you’ve got that,: 
Alfred, yourself. Very well—box and beard up-stairs.” ~ 

Stibbs came up. to where Father Alfred stood to. get: the. 
box, and passing him, knelt to ask for his blessing. . ; 
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** Ah, Master Alfred,” he said,—*if you’ll excuse me, 
Father Alfred,—I recollect well when I put you in the 
saddle first.” : 

‘‘ So you did, my dear Stibbs,” said Father Alfred; ‘ and 
if I’m to be here as a layman again, I don’t say that you 
shan’t put me there once mare.” 

** Slife,” said Stibbs, “ you'll excuse me, Father Alfred, 
there’s the grandest buck lodged not far off.” 

**O, dear, not quite so fast, Stibbs. I must think twice 
ofthat.” —- 

Mr. Preston was half-way up-stairs; Father Alfred ran 
after him, and all three entered the room which Mr. Preston 
had just left, to the great wonder of Mrs. Apollonia Preston, 
who was sitting in expectation of what was. to come. 

If you, excellent reader, have ever had. the chance of com- 
ing home after. a very long absence, and seeing every thing 
new, including a good many faces, you will have some idea, 
though not a very perfect one, of the position of things in 
Preston-Hall drawing-room. After all affectionate greetings 
were over, and Father Alfred Preston had made his first ac- 
quaintance with his new sister and his little nephew and niece, 
both of whom insisted upon being blessed on the spot by their 
new uncle—it was such fun being blessed by their uncle— 
after all this, Mr. Preston found time to say to his brother, 
**T haven’t asked you, though I wonder J haven’t, what you 
think of our new house; we only got into it last year.” 

“Why,” said Father Alfred, ‘‘ I have not had much time 
to think about it yet; but as soon as 1 came down the avenue, 
Jong as it is since I left Preston, I missed the old outline, and 
saw something much bigger standing up against the sky. But 
you see I found my way well to the back-door.” 

‘You did,” said his brother; ‘* and an odd way it was for 
a Preston of Preston to find his way home. But before we 
go to bed, let me show you over it.” 

So saying, he took a candle, and Father Alfred, and Mrs. 
Preston, and the children, going with him, they made a tour 
of the house. It was pleasant to see, and Stibbs, the old 
butler and friend, did see, how the recollections of the bro- 
thers went along together in the old channel after so long a 
separation; and how the fair Apollonia had nearly as much 
to say as either of them. And the children evidently learnt 
their lesson, which we have every reason to believe has de- 
scended unimpaired to the present day. 

The great hall was the place of talk. Here Mr. Preston 
had indulged the hereditary fancy of his house, and most other 
old houses, by decorating the cornice with carved shields of the 
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Prestons and their alliances. Among these was to be seen, 
last in order, his own match with Apollonia Stumpyngford, 
who has recently, more than two hundred years after her 
death, become the sole heiress of her house; tandem heres, as 
the pedigrees express it, and we shall see in the course of this 
history. You may see, as you are, no doubt, of exemplary 
behaviour, this and other pleasant things at Preston Hall once 
a-week, by applying for leave to do so. 

Then, after a long stay here, they went up-stairs again, 
and visited all the apartments. There were grand old bed- 
steads in several of the bedchambers. Not old then, indeed. 
They were the same bedsteads which are there now, which 
you will see during your extremely well-behaved visit. 

According to the precept of the great Burgundian Chas- 
saneus, in his treatise De Gloria Mundi, at the back of each 
bedstead, under the solemn oaken tester, was written, in large 
Roman letters, in gold: 


DORMIAT : IN - CHRISTO * QVI* LECTO * CVMBIT : IN : ISTO. 


And an angel supported each of the four posts of the tester. 
Then they went up-stairs again to the chapel in the roof. It 
was extremely plain, capable of being speedily dismantled, . 
and of being reduced to the appearance of an ordinary garret. 
There were no paintings, no decoration on the walls, no hang- 
ings, no altar-step, no fixed credence. An altar stood at the 
extremity of the room, which, on examination, proved to be 
so made as to take into four pieces with ease. On it was a 
step to hold candlesticks, and a very small tabernacle, carry- 
ing the crucifix; all which were also movable. And yet, so 
comparatively short a time was it since the Catholics had been 
driven from their own possessions to this poverty, that Mr. 
Preston himself had heard Mass in Westminster Abbey. 

When they left the chapel—‘‘ We have one more place to 
show you,” said Mr. Preston. 

“‘ What can that be 2” said Father Alfred. 

** A place which I hope you will never have any occasion 
. use. See, here it is’—pushing aside the panel—“ a hiding- 

ole.” 

*€T will look in,” said Father Alfred. ‘I may as well.” 
So he crept in, and took in a candle, and slid the panel back. 
“Can you see a light 2” he said to his brother outside. 

“* Not a spark, I'll warrant you. No one can slide back 
the panel, if you will make it fast inside.” 

‘*T see,” said Father Alfred. 

He opened the panel again, and came out. 

‘* We have two others to serve us at a pinch,” said his bro- 
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ther; ‘ but this'is the best. One of the others is close to the 
chapel, for: stowing away the altar and vestments.” 

‘* T hope none will ever come into use,” said Father Alfred. 

“* Amen,” said Mr. Preston. “ It’s. asad thing for an Eng- 
Jishman to have to build such things in his house ; but I hope 
Prestons may live long enough to show them as sights, and 
useless.” : 

So they all went into the withdrawing-room once more. 
The children were sent to bed, blessed again, and the brothers 
and Mrs. Preston sat up rather later than usual, and. retired 
at. the unusual hour of ten. 

Next morning Father Alfred said Mass in the little chapel 
long before daylight, and did so for a week. And all the 
household frequented the Sacraments; and a sort of peace, like 
that which the older people. still recollected in the village in 
Catholic times, seemed to have entered the house, and shel- 
tered itself there. 


CHAPTER III. 
WE HEAR MASS, 


FaTuerR ALFRED Preston had arrived on Saturday the 18th 
of November 1581. He said Mass the next morning, and 
passed the remainder of the week, in perfect seclusion, at 
Preston Hall. Early every morning he said Mass in the little 
chapel; and then, appearing throughout the day in a lay dress, 
his time was divided between saying his office, sitting with his 
brother and sister, and taking pleasant rambles about the 
estate, in any direction where he was not likely to meet with 
strangers. News straggled in 1581. Even the Derby Dilly, 
which at a later period glided down the vale of romantic Ash- 
burn, had not yet come into existence. And news on horse- 
back, and in manuscript, on very bad roads, did not, in Eng- 
land, fulfil Virgil’s enthusiastic description of Fame. Even 
lies walked in those days. So the news of the termination of 
Father Campian’s career did not reach Preston Hall with the 
same rapidity with which a similar event would now reach 
Preston Hall under the mild administration of a ministry se- 
lected from Exeter Hall. But it came at last. On the 7th 
of December, a messenger, arriving in much haste at Preston. 
Hall after dark, delivered a letter to Mr. Preston, containing 
these few words: 


‘ WORSHIPFUL SIR, 
“These are to let you know, that on Monday the 20th 
day of November, Father Edward Campian was arraigned for 
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treason, and had sentence of death; which sehtence was per- 
formed and executed on. Friday. last, being the first of this 
month December, at-Tybourne. Our Lord have you in His 
holy keeping. I rest your assured servant, T. K. 


“From London, this 3d day of December 1581.” 


This T. K. was. Thomas. Kempsford, an old friend and 
playmate of Mr. Preston, when they were both together in 
the household of Cardinal Pole, at Lambeth and elsewhere. 
He was a layman, and now lived in London, very obscurely, 
to keep out of the way of persecution. He had found means 
to send this by private hands, knowing how important the in- 
formation might be at Preston Hall. He said all that he dared 
to say, and left his friend to collect his fears. But we— 
have we not got it all in Hollinshed, how Father Campian 
was brought up, was arraigned of treason for having been 
abroad, and having received holy orders, and having returned 
to pervert her majesty’s servants from their allegiance to her 
and her religion; and how, having enjoyed the inestimable 
privilege of trial by a jury of his countrymen, he received sen- 
tence to undergo those moderate penalties in the hour of death 
which the laws, in that behalf made and enacted, adjudged to 
his calling and his faith? The same historian informs us, with 
pleasant emotion, that he received from the bench a godly and 
comfortable exhortation ; the fruits of which being, as we have 
the best reason for believing, entirely lost upon Father Cam- 
pian, we can only hope were returned into the bosom of the 
comfortable giver. 

Certainly the transaction was not viewed at Preston Hall 
either as godly or comfortable. The evening was spent after 
this news, at once so sad and so glorious, in grave consultation 
between the brothers and sister as to what should be the 
course with regard to Father Alfred; for they knew, from the 
fate of Campian and his associates, that more blood would be 
wanted. Yet, after all, as is so often the case, when they. had 
talked over all such contingencies as occurred to them, they. 
were forced back to a state of quiescence. What could they 
do more than they had done? Ambrose Perkins was Am- 
brose Perkins to all the neighbourhood ; that is to say, to the 
very few who had seen him, or knew of his being there. They 
Were as certain as they could be of any thing human that they. 
had no traitor among them, and nothing had occurred to give 
them the least alarm as to themselves; so, though quite aware 
the increase of danger at a distance, they resolved to do no- 

ing, 

Next morning, with all such little splendour as they could 
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venture upon, the festival of the Conception of Our Blessed 
Lady was kept at Father Alfred’s Mass in the little chapel. 
With windows closed, and covered with heavy hangings so as 
to exclude the smallest ray of light from reaching the outside, 
the chapel gleamed with tapers, and was bright with holly 
and laurel. 

Our friend Mr. Preston, of the year 1856, preserves with 
great veneration the little chalice which then and long after 
was used at Preston. It is very small; the cup unscrews from 
the stem, and the stem unscrews from the foot. The paten 
is of corresponding smallness. They had been made expressly 
for the English mission by an Antwerp silversmith, had re- 
celved consecration from the hands of the Prince Bishop of 
Liége, and were first used when Father Alfred Preston said 
Mass with them in the garret-chapel at Preston. 

The vestments also which Father Alfred wore this morn- 
ing have come down to our time uninjured, except by the 
course of years. They were old when Father Alfred used 
them; part of the pillage of the religious house which old 
Benedict Preston secured, from some of the people who first 
became possessed of them at their sale. There were, and are, 
at Preston, several sets of these. But the chasuble which Father 
Alfred wore is well known, and kept separate from the rest. 
It is made of very soft silk, powdered with gold fleurs-de-lys 
and lions; and the cross on the back carries the image of our 
Blessed Lord, which stands up from the body of the fabric in 
high relief, like a carved figure—such a figure as you may see 
preserved on vestments in the sacristy of S. Stephen’s Church 
at Mayence, and elsewhere; but not often. 

We must quit this scene of gladness and religion for a 
little time. 

The rectory of Preston had been in the patronage of the 
squires of that house for many generations, and was, indeed, 
at this time. But at the general sacrilege, when the church 
ceased to be one, a Protestant minister had to be put in the 
place of the Catholic rector. The present man was, as is amply 
testified of his brethren in other places by their own historians, 
a very inferior person. But he made up what he wanted in 
knowledge, order, and mission, by the average hatred of the 
gine against all Christendom, and Preston Hall in particular. 

ike many such a man, he felt the undesirableness of his own 
position with most of the people in the parish, who could re- 
collect better things, laughing at his absurd pretensions to 
minister to them, and, with Mr. Preston and his household 
and dependents, openly withdrawing from what Parson Wyg- 
gins called his communion, although treating him with the 
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utmost personal courtesy. Parson Wyggins longed for the 
time to come for laying an information against Mr. Preston. 
Mr. Preston’s urbanity, his goodness to the poor without any 
question of religion, the high opinion entertained of his pro- 
bity, and his known devotion, as an Englishman, to the wel- 
fare of his country—these circumstances, and the universal 
popularity which he enjoyed in consequence, had hitherto 
shielded Mr. Preston from the penalties to which the new 
crime of recusancy—new, that is, since the Christians refused 
to fling incense on the altars of pagan gods—had exposed him. 

At last his time came. Oreb Wyggins, the farm-man 
whom we mentioned before, was, in fact, a brother of the 
Protestant minister. They had both received pretty much 
the same sort of education; but John Wyggins, the elder 
brother, having succeeded better than his brother in mastering 
the mysteries of reading and writing, at length, in the scarcity 
of ministers which occurred all over the country at the setting 
up of the new religion, offered himself to the new Protestant 
bishop, was made a Protestant minister, and returned to his 
native Preston with the ancient and venerable title of parson 
of the Church doomed to everlasting ridicule in his person. 
His brother Oreb was of the same persuasion, as far as he had 
any. The family had been Catholics, like all others in Pres- 
ton and every where else; and had been employed, time out 
of mind, by the Prestons; and were the only family attached 
to the Prestons who lost the faith. There could be no better 
rudiments of a good hatred. Nevertheless, old Benedict Pres- 
ton and his son not only .treated the pretended parson with 
great courtesy, but also kept Oreb as an out-door man, and 
were very kind to him. Any one who knows the world knows 
that honey, under such circumstances, turns to acid. John 
and Oreb had a perfectly good understanding, and always in- 
tended to have their day. It was observed, that on the last 
Sunday John had delivered himself from the pulpit in Pres- 
ton Church of a tissue of abuse against the Catholic Church, 
much, we suppose, as may be heard from any Orange pulpit 
any Sunday now. He had collected some scraps of passages 
out of the sacred books of the Old Testament in the Geneva 
version—for, you know, “‘ the authorised version,” beginning 
with that bright occidental star, had not yet arrived in the 
world—and these he applied to the duties of Elizabethan 
Christians against those who held the old faith. In short, he 
prophesied of death; and hinted that vengeance might even 
find its way into certain proud and rebellious houses not very 
far from themselves. 

There were not many people in the building—there never 
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were many; but those who were there were surprised at hear- 
ing language so original from a man who usually contented 
himself with reading one of those homilies which had been 
declared necessary for the times. They were surprised, and, 
‘on the whole, not much pleased: for even those who had 
lapsed into heresy retained their affection for the squire’s 
house, and were sorry to think that any ill could befall it. 

Oreb, sitting under his endowed brother as clerk, with 
horribly elongated visage, pulled his mouth open like the 
chive of an orange, and rendered his length of countenance 
still more remarkable with a grin. 

Still, the week passed, up to the day of the festival, with- 
out any occurrence to disturb the house or the village; and 
people began to think that Parson John had only blazed away 
a little in an unusual outbreak of frolic Lutheranism. 

Now Oreb Wyggins, whom our friend Stibbs the butler 
had thought quite out of the way, nevertheless did see the 
arrival of the pedlar at Preston Hall, and did also remark—for 
he waited to see—that the pedlar was received into the house, 
and did not come out again that night, at least not during the 
hours through which he watched for him. Next day it turned 
out that a Mr. Ambrose Perkins was staying with Mr. Pres- 
ton. When did hecome? Who ever heard of Mr. Ambrose 
Perkins in Preston before? Oreb and John Wyggins talked 
it over after John had read his even-song in the parish-church. 

‘* He is the pedlar,” said John. 

‘* A mass-priest, I’l] answer for it,” said Oreb. 

‘© No doubt, and not a Perkins. Who can he be ?” 

‘“* One of Campian’s men perhaps.” 

So the worthies talked and beat about the bush, and were 
not very far from their prey. 

News of Campian’s death reached the rectory, by a differ- 
ent channel, on the same day that it reached Preston Hall. 
The rectory news had this addition, which was not needed at 
Preston Hall, that there were many other Jesuits and other 
‘*Romish” missionaries about the country, and among them 
one Father Alfred Preston; and that the queen’s majesty and 
her highness’s council were very anxious, if they could, to 
lay hold of some more; and that the French duke should not 
save one of them. 

John sent for Oreb; Oreb came when his day’s work was 
over at the farm, and was greeted by his genial brother with 
welcome, and a pot of humming rectory ale. 

*‘ Oreb,” said the possessor of tithe to the intoner of Hop- 
kins, ‘ we've got the man at last. Depend upon it your ped- 
lar and Ambrose Perkins is Alfred Preston. To-morrow 15 
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one of their Popish festivals, and they are sure to have all 
their massing furniture out; and if we .are sharp we may 
catch him at it. Will you make a venture 2” 

Oreb paused. ‘The orange-chive look came again into his 
mouth, and he grinned a grin. But it was a moment of com- 
punction. He recollected the hand that had fed him, the voices 
that had been kind to him, the just and honest bounty which 
had made his home comfortable, and his life easy and healthy; 
and for a moment he doubted in his churl’s soul whether he 
could do this thing. But Judas triumphed; so he said, ‘‘ Yes.” 

‘* Well, then,” said John, ‘we must be quick about it; 
for, as you know very well, when they have their massing over 
yonder, they are very early about it, and secret too.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said Oreb, ‘ I’ve heard all about that.” 

‘You must go to my Lord Soupington, at Soupington, 
the other side of Stumpingford, and take him this letter ; 
whereupon, no doubt, he will-raise a sufficient number of re- 
tainers, and we shall get the business done easily. I will take 
care that you are handsomely rewarded; and you can keep 
out of sight as much as you like.” 

Oreb consumed his liquor in silence ; and soon after received 
from his brother a letter, addressed to the Lord Soupington, 
which remains in the archives of his descendant, the present 
duke, with the sight of which we have been favoured. It is 
written in a great bungling hand, worse than the bad hands of 
that day usually are, in these words: 


“‘ After my hearty commendacions plesith your good Lord~ 
ship to wit, that I have certain knowledge that one Father Al- 
fred Preston, a seminarie priest, 1s now at this present at Preston 
Hall, being one of Campian’s crew, that hath lately suffered 
the just penalty for his treason against the laws and statutes of 
her most’sacred majesty that now is; and that the said Father 
Alfred Preston, being brother to Mr. Benedict Preston, esquire, 
of this place, a known recusant, as myself can testify, doth pur- 
pose to say their Mass on the morrow, at six of the clock, being 
an idolatrous festival of Mary. Whereupon, if it so plesith 
your good Lordship to bring a many men with you by then to 
this place, haply you shall do that which shall be greatly pleas- 
ing to her highness’s grace, and shall advance the safety of this 
realm; and so, desiring that in the premises your Lordship will 
be good lord to me, ] humbly take my leave. From Preston, 
this seventh daye of December 1581. Resting your Lordship’s 
most assured humble servant, JOHN WyYGGINS.” 


On the outside the letter was addressed: ‘‘ To the Right 
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Honourable the Lord Soupington, at Soupington Grange, 
these be delivered. Haste, haste, haste.” 

Oreb saddled without delay the parson’s cob; a very good 
one. And with the letter safely stowed in his breast over his 
false heart, he rode on his bad errand. And if the spirit of 
Judas ever revisits this world, he probably sat behind Oreb 
that night. We decline accompanying him, therefore, on his 
journey, and will meet the reader at Soupington Grange. 

[To be continued. ] 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE MOON. 


S1r,—More people have an interest in the moon than we wot 
of. J am inclined to believe she has a great influence on the 
tides of the affairs of men, as well as on those of the ocean. By 
means of her devoted mystz, such as Drummond and Spooner, 
she sometimes breaks down the dykes and defences of the 
Catholic party in England when they least expect it; though 
I do not know why we should not expect any amount of an- 
noyance in present circumstances. Ingland has a great duty 
to perform; sore as she is about her failures, and her lost 
prestige, she yet has to thank God for her victories: a discon- 
tented thankfulness is no pleasant humour; it could not be 
more conveniently manifested than in persecuting the assumed 
enemies of God. Pious Protestants are never more crabbed 
than when newly arisen from the perusal of the Bible. It is 
nothing that but a few months ago England owed every thing 
to Catholics ;—to the Irish who formed one-third of her army, 
to the French her allies, to the Sardinians who furnished a 
contingent, to the Austrians who frightened her enemy,—that 
is all changed. The devil was sick, and he sent for sisters of 
-mercy to nurse him, and hinted that he was thinking of turn- 
ing monk. But the danger past, and God forgotten, he has 
relapsed into all his bad ways. When England’s hope, her 
army, was sick, our priests and our nuns were sent for to 
nurse and tend it; but no sooner is the war ended, no soonet 
has the ridiculous review consigned to inglorious infirmaries 
some three hundred ships, built but to be bedridden, con- 
structed to be consumptive, than we have a renewal of all the 
old injustices and insults; Spooner gets his majority in favour 
of cutting off the supplies of priests to replace those who 
have sacrificed their lives in the Crimea; and other members 
expect to be equally fortunate in subjecting sisters of mercy 
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to magisterial inspection, in diverting Catholic trusts to Pro- 
testant administration, and in placing Catholic children in the 
hands of Protestant educators; worse than all, the whole 
House of Commons rises in protest against our Holy Father, 
talks of ousting him from his dominions, would divert all the 
water to one mill, would turn the Protestant grindstones with 
the torrents of blood that our Catholic allies have shed for 
quite a different cause, and use the war for revolutionising 
Italy, and secularising the government of the Papal States. 
Verily, as Shakespeare says, peace makes men hate one ano- 
ther, because they then less need one another. Peace, says 
Dryden, is war in masquerade; the worst, because the most 
hypocritical of all wars. 

But not in the House of Commons only does the moon 
exercise her influence. The young May moon also makes 
flood-tide in Exeter Hall, and sends out its emissaries to 
scrabble over the walls and door-posts of our metropolis invi- 
tations to read the Sentinel, and denunciations of ‘ Mari- 
dolatry,” ‘‘ wafer-gods,” ‘‘ Jesuits,” ‘‘ mass-mongers,” ‘ con- 
fessionals,” and ‘ Puseyite traitors.” A proof of David’s ac- 
curacy of observation, when, in order to feign himself mad, 
‘‘he scrabbled* on the doors of the gates.” 

But with respect, more directly, to the moon: that ruling 
power has little reason to be satisfied with the atrocious man- 
ner in which some of its prerogatives have been assailed by 
a certain dogmatic inspector of schools, who appears to sup- 
pose that all England will be as docile as the little school-girls 
whom he initiates into the private principles of his peculiar 
astronomy. The gentleman alluded to, Mr. Jellinger Symons, 
affirms that the moon, because in turning round the earth she 
always keeps the same face to our globe, therefore does not 
turn on her own axis,—that she has motion of revolution, but 
not of rotation. Hence, on the other hand, he ought to say, 
that if she successively turned different sides to the earth, if 
we at one time saw her face and at another her occiput, then 
she might be said to turn on her own axis. Now this may be 
very simply tested by experiment. Put an inkstand on the 
table; lay a pen near it with its point turned to the north; 
put your hand upon the pen, and turn it round the inkstand, 
first keeping its point always towards the north; in that case 
it successively turns plume and point, right and left side to the 
inkstand, and therefore, according to Mr. Symons, it must 
revolve on its axis. But its axis, which is your arm, is not 
twisted ; you can make as many revolutions as you please with 

* According to the Protestant version of 1 Kings xxi. 13, Quoted in John- 
son's Dictionary, sub voce Scrabble. . 
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the greatest ease, without once shifting your fingers. Next, 
turn the pen round the inkstand, always keeping its point to- 
wards the inkstand, as the moon always keeps its face to the 
earth; you must shift your fingers before you have made half 
a revolution, or you must twist your arm off. In the first case 
your arm, the axis of the pen, feels no rotation; in the second 
case it is sensible of a very painful twist. Yet Mr. Symons 
affirms axial rotation for the first case, and denies it for the 
second—and Mr. Symons is an inspector of schools. 

But, says Mr. Symons, if you were to attach the moon to 
the earth by a rigid bar, she would behave precisely as she 
‘does at present. She turns-on her axis just as the cog ofa 
wheel turns on its axis, and no more has a rotary motion in- 
dependent of the earth than the cog has a rotary motion inde- 
pendent of the nave of the wheel. 

Here now is Mr. Symons’s scepticism: like that of Epicu- 
rus, who would not believe the sun to be much bigger than it 
looks; or like that of any school-girl, who refuses to believe 
that a piece of metal is just as warm as a piece of silk lying 
‘upon it. As the thermometer helps us to correct our sense of 
‘touch by our eye, so Mr. Symons should try to correct his 
sight by his touch. 

I can quite enter into his difficulties. He cannot understand 
how every point in the mass of a rotating body can be said to 
have two independent motions—one of revolution round the 
‘centre of the body, another of rotation round its own axis: 
how, for instance, Mount Hecla, or the Peak of Teneriffe, can 
in any sense be said not only to turn round the axis of the 
‘earth, but also to rotate on their own axes; or how, to put it 
more generally, every individual atom in the mass of the earth 
has this rotation round its own axis: he cannot conceive this, 
without thinking of these atoms lying independent of each 
‘other, like shots in a bag, and each grinding against the other, 
like a vast system of cog-wheels. 

Now, I think I can illustrate this fact so as to prove it, if 
not to the sight, at least to the touch. Let any one look at 
the great shaft of a steam-engine ; just where the piston joins, 
it is interrupted; the shaft is cut; a piece, say a foot long, 1s 
‘taken out, and is fixed at some distance from the line of the 


shaft by the perpendicular pieces, in this form “ ]L_JU *: 


B 
now, when the part A turns on its axis, does the part B do 
any thing more than revolve round the axis aA? Does it also 
‘turn on its own axis? The eyesight, and common sense itself, 
seem to say no. We must suppose, then, that B does not re- 
volve on its own axis, 
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But now let the inquirer take hold of the handle of the 
first grindstone he comes to, and turn it. On the hypothesis, 
the handle does not rotate on its own axis, but simply revolves 
round the axis of the stone. Very well then, grasp the handle 
tight, and turn it. It will tear your skin off unless you loosen 
your hold; and when you grasp it loosely and turn, you. feel 
the handle rotate in your hand. Now, your hand clearly does 
not rotate; your knuckles are always turned upwards; your 
ari moves with a compound motion, backwards and forwards, 
up and down, but clearly it is not twisted. The motion of 
rotation is In the handle of the stone, not in your arm. But 
perhaps you fancy that this rotation is round the central axis 
of the stone, not round the excentric axjs of the handle which 
you are grasping. Impossible! How can a thing rotate round 
a distant axis? —The axis on which a thing rotates must be 
within it. You feel the handle rotate once in your hand for 
every revolution of the stone. It rotates within the hand, on its 
own axis, not on the axis of the stone, which is without your 
hand. 

But now it is clear that the perpendicular distance of the 
part of the handle which you grasp from the central axis of 
the stone is quite indifferent. Suppose, then, that in the per- 
pendicular bearing-iron a number of grasping handles were 


A A 
e ° e a e 
introduced in this manner— | : —3 whichever of the 
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handles you grasped when, you turned the stone, you would 
feel each equally rotate within the hand, and therefore on its 
own axis. But now suppose that all of these handles were 
made to approach so close to one another that you could no 
longer grasp them separately ; you convinced yourself that 
each of them rotated on its own axis when they were six 
inches apart; evidently the conditions are not changed when 
they are only the hundredth part of an inch apart; still each 
handle rotates on its own axis when the whole is turned. 
Next, suppose them all to be soldered together in a solid mass 
—still each point a, a, a, a, rotates on its own axis when the 
Stone is turned, besides revolving round the central axis A A. 

_ Now to apply this to the earth. Suppose you were stand- 
ing exactly on the north pole; you would be, as it were, a 
continuation of the axis of the earth, and you would rotate 
on your own axis once in twenty-four hours. Then, if you 
stepped six yards from the same place, you would describe a 
circle of six yards radius round the pole in twenty-four hours 
In addition to your former motion of rotation. Suppose any 
gigantic being outside the earth, and not turned with it, could 
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da his hand loosely round you, as you put yours round the 
andle of the grindstone, would he not feel you rotate in his 
hand once in twenty-four hours, precisély as you felt the 
handle do once for every revolution of the stone? Imagine that 
the frost-giants of Scandinavian mythology use Mount Heela 
as a handle to turn the earth on its axis, must not the moun- 
tain rotate in their hand? Whether or not we can represent 
the fact in our imagination, our touch informs us that all the 
molecules of a rotating body have an absolute rotation in 
space round their own axes, and yet always keep the same 
faces turned towards each other, just as in the compound 
handle I described just now each handle rotates on its own 
axis when the stone is turned, without changing its relative 
position to the rest of the handles. 

But now, further, the motion of revolution is quite inde- 
pendent of that of rotation: when I turn the grindstone, my 
hand revolves round the axis of the stone, but makes no rota- 
tion; I always keep my knuckles in one direction, pointing 
upwards or pointing downwards. The handle within my hand 
makes two motions—revolution round the axis of the wheel, 
and rotation round its own axis within my hand. A body 
revolving round another may either have both these motions, 
‘as the moon, or only one, as my hand when I turn the grind- 
stone. Ifa body having only the motion of revolution is sud- 
denly stopped, all motion ceases; but if a body having both 
motions suddenly ceases to revolve, in consequence of its 
inertia it still continues to rotate. This may be shown bya 
very simple experiment. Take a common washing-basin, turn 
it upside down, and balance it on a metal point held in your 
hand at arm’s length. Then turn on your heel; the basin 
revolves round you as you turn, but there is no reason it 
should rotate on its axis; in fact it does not; it keeps the 
part originally turned to the north still in that direction; 
so that as you turn, it successively presents all its faces to you, 
and appears to you to turn, but, in reality, though movec 
round a circle, it remains without any movement of rota- 
tion. Now stop suddenly; the basin is quite still on the meta 
ete there was no rotation for the vis znertze@ to continue 

ext, by means of a finger hold the basin fixed as you turn 
now it has two motions; it revolves round you, and it rotate: 
on its own axis, because it presents the same face successivel; 
to all points of the compass: now take your finger away 4 
the same moment that you stop your movement on your heel 
so as to leave the basin freely balanced ; you will find it con 
tinue to rotate for a short time. Now this seems a regula 
puzzle, While the basin was free, it had only one motion; } 
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revolved, but it did not rotate on its axis (though of course 
the point on which it was balanced rotated under it). But fix 
it, and it immediately has two motions; and if you leave it 
freely balanced just when you stop, the second motion of rota- 
tion is continued by the vis inertie after the first (that of 
revolution) has ceased. This experiment may be varied in 
many ways. Hang a hoop by a short hair to a stick, hold out 
the stick straight, and turn on your heel; the hoop still con- 
tinues in the same direction as it was at first, till the twisting 
of the hair (which rotates, though the hoop does not) begins 
to influence the hoop. Or it may be tried with a ball of wood 
floating in a basin of water: place the basin on the edge of a 
round table, and then turn the table on its centre; the basin 
evidently revolves round the centre of the table, and turns on. 
its own axis also; but there is no reason why the floating 
ball should rotate on its own axis; the friction of the water is 
not sufficient to connect it as a part of a rigid system with the 
table, and you will find that the ball remains quite still, the 
same face pointing to the north during the whole revolution. 
Of course the apparent effect to the eye is as if the ball turned 
in the basin; the fact is, the basin rotates, while the ball is 
still. The appearance is a mere deception—exactly like the 
deception which makes us suppose the earth to go round the 
sun. Turn yourself till you become giddy, and you will fancy 
you are still, and that every thing is turning round you. On 
a ship you appear to be still, and the shore and the houses 
seem to recede. So when you hold the balanced basin: when 
it is still, it appears to you to rotate; when it moves with you, 
it appears to you to be still. Not so, however, to a disinter- 
ested spectator, who sees that the basin, as it moves round 
you, always keeps the same face to him. 

After all, the idea of motion is only comparative, not 
positive. If there were only one thing in an else-universal 
vacuum, however rapidly this thing might move, there could 
be no possible means of testing its motion. Add another 
thing, then we could measure the comparative motion of the 
two, unless they moved in lines completely parallel, and al- 
ways kept the same relation to each other. But fill space 
with objects, and the comparative motion of each will be still 
more easy to ascertain; yet even now we can only measure 
comparative motion, not absolute motion in space. Looking 
only at the solar system, we can only determine the motions 
of the planets with regard to the sun and each other, not the 
motion of the sun with regard to Sirius. Looking at the sun 
and Sirius, we can determine their common motion; but we 
cannot determine how much absolutely belongs to each with- 
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out taking in other fixed stars as elements of the comparison. 
And, after all is said and done, we cannot with any accuracy 
determine the absolute motion of the sun in space; but only 
its relative motion with regard to the general mass of stars. 
Absolute motion in space is a mere chimera, necessary to be 
supposed, but impossible to be tested. ‘ Relative motion is all 
that we can determine; and we determine this, not from our 
own individual centre, but from an external and comprehen- 
sive view of the whole system of motion. To us on the earth 
the moon seems to have her face fixed in one direction, always 
looking towards us; to a spectator external to the system, on 
the sun, the moon would seem to rotate, because she would 
successively turn her face and her occiput to him. 

It could easily be managed that she should always keep 
her face turned towards the spectator on the sun while she 
revolved round the earth, just as in turning the handle of an 
upright coffee-mill I always keep the same side of my hand 
towards my eyes. In this case, the moon would seem to the 
spectator on the earth to rotate on her own axis, when to the 
more comprehensive view of the spectator on the sun she would 
manifestly be without this motion of rotation; yet if, in the 
annual course of the earth round the sun, the moon always 
kept the same face towards the spectator in the sun, then we 
should be obliged to allow her a rotation on her axis once a 
year, as would appear clear to any spectator placed outside 
the orbit of the earth. In this way we might superimpose 
motions ad indefinitum, all having a mechanical reality, but 
excessively puzzling to our weak brains. But the reality of 
all these motions can be tested; motion is the expression of 
force, and each motion is the expression of a separate force. 
It is one foree that carries the moon round the earth, and 
another that makes the moon rotate on its axis. Now one 
force may be arrested without damage to another. If the 
earth were suddenly withdrawn, the revolution of the moon 
would cease; but its rotation would continue, just as is shown 
in the experiment of the balanced basin. 

Mr. Symons seems to feel convinced that the moon and 
earth make up one rigid system; I deny that they do so now, 
but I readily own that once they probably did so. I can ima- 
gine the time when the carth was a diffused nebula filling the 
whole of the moon’s orbit, and when the moon was another ne- 
bula sticking to the surface of the blurred and bloated earth. 
Then the system was a rigid one. But now the earth is shrunk 
and solidified, it has left the moon to her own devices; and 
though she continues precisely the same motion as she had when 
attached to the surface of the earth, and though this motion 
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was communicated to her by one simple cause, namely, atta¢h- 
ment to the earth, yet the motion itself is compound, more; 
forces than one combine to cause it; and if the force which 
causes her revolution were‘ to cease, the force which causes: 
her rotation would still be active—she would go on rotating 
after she had ceased revolving. ; 

On the whole, L cannot congratulate Mr. Jellinger Symons 
on his good sense: his refusal to believe mathematical and 
mechanical truths seems to me quite as absurd as. Cardinal 
Bellarmine’s opposition to Galileo can seem to him. I dare 
say that Mr. Symons is a very clever and good man in his 
way, but he certainly has not a vocation to set us right about 
the moon. He may get very angry and abuse us, but he will 
scarcely convince us— 


‘‘Scilicet arma magis quam sidera, Romule, noras.” 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 


May 6, 1856. RIcHARD AP WILLIAM. 


Webtelos. 
NUNS AND NURSES IN THE EAST. 


Eastern Hospitals and English Nurses; the Narrative of 
Twelve Months’ Experience in the Hospitals of Koulah 
and Scutari. By a Lady Volunteer. 2 vols. London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 


Now peace is proclaimed, we shall probably have abundant 
leisure to inquire into the effects which the familiar inter- 
course of our soldiers and sailors with the army and navy of 
our Catholic allies has had upon our English prejudices; and 
to cast up the results which have been attained by the spec- 
tacle of the self-sacrifice of priests and sisters of charity daily 
displayed to our suffering troops. Now we shall have an 
opportunity of seeing whether these men have come to a dif- 
ferent conclusion as to the merits of that religion whose priests 
come forth from Maynooth, and whose sisters from the con- 
vents, from our bigoted home-population, who wish to starve 
out the one, and to suppress the others. 

The first instalment of materials for this inquiry is fur- 
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nished by the volumes before us, of which we shall at once 
proceed to give some account. 

The national enthusiasm for the victory of the Alma, the 
sympathy of all true hearts for the cruel sufferings of our 
wounded and sick soldiers, and an honest emulation of the 
admirable sisters of charity who attended on the French troops, 
soon led to the formation of an English band of nurses. 
Party-spirit yielded to the exigencies of the occasion; Miss 
Sellon and Lord Shaftesbury were found engaged in the same 
cause, and a party of Irish and English sisters of mercy sub- 
mitted to the inexperienced guidance of the lady who was 
placed over the expedition. In one thing, however, the sisters 
were happier than the rest of the party; belonging to an old- 
established order, being not merely an extemporaneous as- 
semblage, they had their own rules, and were not obliged to 
submit to the absurd regulations which the Government im- 
posed on all the rest, whether lady volunteers or paid nurses, 
namely, that all were to be clothed in the same way, all to go 
out on the same footing of equality as hospital nurses. 

On their arrival in the East, the party to which our narra- 
tor belonged was the victim of the blundering and want of 
foresight of the officials, and was detained with nothing to do 
for many dreary weeks at Therapia—weeks that sorely tried 
the patience of the ladies, though they may have helped to 
acclimatise them. At length the work came; the author was 
first introduced to the hospital at Scutari, from whence she 
afterwards volunteered to that of Koulali. At Scutari she 
saw all the horrors which have been so well described by 
the correspondent of the Zimes,; but she brings them more 
before us, and gives us the details of the incredible difficul- 
ties and obstacles which the inflexible and wooden stupidity 
of the inspectors threw in the way of the ladies when they 
wished to provide the necessary food (comforts were altoge- 
ther out of the question) for the mass of hopeless suffering 
that was festering in the wards. 

We will pass over these descriptions, which are all too few 
—(the two volumes are marvellously distended with irrelevant 
matter concerning Malta and Gibraltar, St. Sophia and Con- 
stantine the Great; though even these things have an interest 
in showing us the wondering, unsophisticated, domestic mind 
of the lady volunteer)—in order to quote her impressions of 
the soldiers whom she helped to nurse, and of the Catholic 
sisters whose labours she shared. 

“One thing,” she says, “ made labour light and sweet ; and this 
was, the respect, affection, and gratitude of the men. No words 
can tell it rightly, for it was unbounded ; and as long as we stayed 
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among them it never changed. Familiar as our presence became 
to them, though we were in and out of the wards day and night, 
they never forgot the respect due to our sex and position. Standing 
by those in bitter agony, when the force of old habits is great, or 
by those in the glow of returning health, or walking up the wards 
among orderlies and sergeants, never did a word which could offend 
a woman’s ear fall upon ours. Even in the barrack-yard, passing 
by the guard-room or entrances, where stood groups of soldiers 
smoking and idling, the moment we approached all coarseness was 
hushed; and this lasted not a week or a month, but the whole of 
my twelve months’ residence, and my experience is also that of my 
companions.” 


She gives touching little pictures of different cases which 
she nursed. 


‘The tenacity of Jife in poor Cooney was wonderful ; day by 
day, night after night, he lived and suffered on; growing weaker 
and weaker. How his piteous moans went through the hearts of 
his attendants ! how terrible it was to watch the distortion of agony 
on his young face!- Poor boy! He was very patient, and he said, 
he knew ‘it was best for him, or the good God would not send 
him such suffering, and his trust was in Him, and he did try to be 
patient.’ ” 


Another case of a second Irishman, named Fitzgerald : 


‘* Among so many interesting cases, he was one distinguished 
from all the others, not only by his patience, but his cheerfulness. 
He was an Irishman all over, always merry, and making the best 
of every thing; his gratitude for being waited on was great. Even 
when apparently in a dying state, he would look up into our faces 
and smile. He lingered on, his doctors having no hope of his re- 
covery; it seemed impossible he could rally from such a shock. 
However, he did.” 


These contrast rather favourably with the case of an 
Englishman : 


‘“‘ He was brought to Koulali hospital and treated for frost-bite ; 
but when in a fair way of recovery from this, and with the prospect 
of coming home invalided, it was discovered that he had sustained 
a severe internal injury, from which there was but slight hope of 
his recovery ; and the disappointment seemed to make his cup of 
sorrow run over, and he Jay there in utter despair, not caring how 
soon death might release him. He was a member of the Church 
of England.” 


These cases are contrasted by the writer herself, upon 
whose mind the quiet and orderly energy of the nuns seems to 
have had a very great influence. In fact, as the volumes pro- 
ceed, she speaks more like a Catholic than a Protestant. She, 
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much better than the gentlemien. who constitute the Com- 
mittee of the Nightingale Fund, must know where honour 
is due; and she certainly gives the chief credit to the sisters. 
For instance, when, through the departure of some of the 
ladies, and the illness of others, the whole care of both the 
Koulali hospitals had devolved upon herself and ten sisters, 
she thus speaks of the way in which the work was performed: 


** Never can that lady forget the indefatigable manner in which 
the Sisters of Mercy carried on the work of the hospital. Already 
tasked beyond their strength, they willingly and cheerfully took the 
additional work which the departure, illness, and death among the 
Jady-staff had thrown on their hands; and so admirable was their 
method, so unremitting their skill, that no patient in the hospital 
(it may confidently be said) suffered from the diminution of numbers.” 


Nothing would convince the English government that any 
of its extemporary regulations could be other than wise; in 
spite of the misconduct of the hired nurses, it Kept up its 
regulation of equalising them, both in position and dress, 
with the lady volunteers, who complained of the. wearing 
anxiety and the bitter humiliation which this association 
brought upon them, as a small body of English women alone 
ina foreign country, where the act of one brought disgrace 
upon all. Nurse after nurse had to be sent away for intoxi- 
cation, or worse misconduct; after eight months half the ori- 
ginal number had been dismissed. The authorities at home 
took umbrage at this, and sent the ladies a reproof, demand- 
ing more particulars of the cases; but only obtained a genuine 
ladies’ rebuke, who replied, that their duties did not include 
the reformation of women of loose character, nor the registra- 
tion of their misdeeds. 

The reverend mother who presided over the nuns seems 
to have been 4 universal genius: she alone could make good 
rice-puddings out of the ‘‘inferior milk, rice, and eggs, pro- 
vided by our government;” while sister M: J seems 
to have been the model accountant. {*‘ The sisters’ long expe- 
rience In all matters concerning the care of the poor and sick 
gave them a great superiority over us; and they were ever 
ready to show us their method and to enter into our diffi- 
culties, which were not a few.” Under their management 
the upper hospital soon became the ‘‘ model,” which the ladies 
were anxious to imitate. Our readers can easily imagine the 
gratitude and pride with which they inspired the Catholic 
patients; but their influence did not stop there. 


“There was a wharf just below Koulali where steamers often 
¢ame to coal; once or twice the crews were principally Irish. The 
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sailors had leave to go on shore, and dispersed themselves about the 
country; they went through the hospital-wards, evidently delighted 

at the comfortable appearance of the men. They looked at and 
admired every thing; but when they met their countrywomen, the 
Sisters of Mercy, in the barrack-yard, they were quite overjoyed. 
When they found that they lived at the general hospital, they poured 
up the hill in troops to visit them and attend their chapel. Many 
who had not attended to their religious duties for years were per- 
suaded to do sonow. They did not forget the ladies either.” 


This is a power for good which England lacks; nothing 
can exceed the personal pride with which the French, the Sar- 
dinian, or the Irish soldier looks on his own Sister of Charity. 
When one appears, officers and soldiers crowd around her ; 
they lock upon her as their exclusive property, and treat her 
with affectionate respect. 


‘¢ Amid the rough soldiers, and among the scenes of horror and 
distress, the seurs move fearless and unharmed. Around them is 
a shield which insult dares not touch. As safe on the battle-field, 
or in the hospital-tent, or the ambulance in some foreign town, as 
they are in their convent home; the wards of the hospital or the 
streets of the city are their cloisters, hired rooms are their cells, 
the fear of God is their grating, and a strict and holy modesty their 
only veil. No wonder the Frenchman pays them such respect and 
honour, for they are worthy of it tenfold.” 


It is not that the heart of the Englishman is narrower, is 
less accessible, than that of the Frenchman or Irishman; on 
the contrary, the authoress is full of confidence in the “ ten- 
derness of the brave hearts” of the soldiers, and of the spirit ‘of 
religion which is deep hidden in the men who compose the 
British army, which “ only needs culture to bring it out;” she 
is sure that ‘“‘had not its spiritual wants been so grievously 
neglected, it would. not have become noted for its irreligion, 
nor would Inglish parents have had cause to consider it a dis- 
grace that their sons should fill its ranks.” She tells very 
touching stories of the ardent gratitude which the poor men 
expressed and testified, as they best could, for every thing 
that the ladies did for them, their silent resignation, their 
shame and incredulous surprise at the idea of ladies perform- 
ing menial offices for them, writing their letters, or sitting on 
their beds to feed them and to arrange their pillows. 

These men would soon come to love their sisters as heartily 
as the French do their sa@urs, if it were not that a wolfish 
religion, ‘‘ with belly gaunt and famished face,” denied them 
this consolation. When their work was over at Koulali, and 
the sisters were removed to the hospital at Balaclava, the 
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ladies could not restrain their tears at the parting. ‘ From 
first to last the greatest cordiality had subsisted between all 
the ladies and sisters, and some of us felt we were parting 
from tried and warm friends.” 


‘Passing down to the quay, they were again stopped by the 
number of patients, orderlies, and soldiers from the detachment, 
crowding to say good-bye, and shower down a last blessing on the 
heads of those who had been so Jong their nurses and comforters. 
The quay was crowded with soldiers and officers; every one in the 
hospital was sorry they were going ; for their simple holy lives had 
won the respect and good-will of all. ‘The general expressed his 
sorrow at their valuable services being lost to the hospitals in his 
command. The medical officers spoke in the highest terms of the 
assistance they had rendered while under their orders.” 


We quote an account of the funeral of one of these sisters 
who died at Balaclava,—the second who sacrificed her life in 
that hospital. 


‘‘ Before the funeral commenced, some of the Sceurs de la Charité 
from the Sardinian camp came with love and sympathy to their sisters 
in Christ. Neither band knew the other’s language; but, united in 
the language of one common faith, they joined together in prayer. 
Soldiers of the 89th regiment carried the coffin, followed by the sis- 
ters—a Sister of Mercy and a Sister of Charity side by side. They 
passed through the double file of soldiers, all with heads uncovered. 
The coffin rested in the chapel, where seven priests chanted the 
burial-service. The chapel was crowded two hours before the ser- 
vice commenced. When the coffin was carried forth, the concourse 
was immense. Medical officers, and the Lady Superintendent of 
St. George’s Hospital, attended. It must have been pleasing to 
the sisters under their affliction to witness the love and respect paid 
to the memory of their lost sister by all.’ 


We have quoted enough to show that some results must 
have been obtained by the brilliant display of the self-sacri- 
fice and the intelligent energy of our sisters in the eyes of our 
whole army. Many a brave heart has ideas of nuns now very 
different from those with which he used to read Miss Strick- 
land’s tales or Mr. Drummond’s speeches. Whether this 
feeling has reached the benches of our senate-house we doubt. 
The opinion of our Spooners and Newdegates, which was 
never got into their heads by facts or by arguments, cannot 
be driven out by facts or by arguments either. They are 
probably as bigoted in their irrational hostility to our con- 
vents as ever they were. We only hope that when we are 
treated to our annual assault, in the shape of a bill for an in- 
spection of these places, some gentleman will take the trouble 
to read to the House the testimony which this Protestant 
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lady, who volunteered to nurse and to save the lives which 
parliamentary incompetency was sacrificing, bears to the con- 
duct of the sisters, and then, in the name of gratitude, dare 
them to pass their bill into a law. Are we to say that the 
people of England are not bigoted, when they propose to 
spend thousands on a “ Nightingale testimonial ;” and to offer 
to those who, as our author confesses, were much more effi- 
cient nurses than any of Miss Nightingale’s ladies, a law that 
will subject them to an intolerable official inspection as their 
share of the reward! The same action is to be repaid in the - 
Protestant with honour and a subscription-list, in the Catholic 
with a gross insult! 

In conclusion, we will quote the lady’s reflections on the 
persons who ought to be employed in hospitals,—reflections 
which bring vividly before us the want of Catholic hospitals 
in the metropolis, and in other great centres of our religion, 
where the real work and the merits of the sisters might be dis- 
played for the edification of the world. 


‘‘ There are two reasons which may be alleged against the per- 
manent employment of ladies. For the arduous duties of an hospital 
(especially in a foreign country) long training is required ere the 
health can endure them. The neglect of this precaution will cause 
a waste of many valuable lives, while the amount of good for which 
they will be sacrificed will be but small. Again, experience is ne- 
cessary for the attainment of skill in nursing, and it is therefore 
necessary that nurses should be changed -as seldom as possible. 
But this is simply unavoidable when they are ladies possessing home- 
ties and duties which they are only enabled temporarily to relin- 
quish. Ofcourse there are exceptions to this as well as all other 
objections which may be raised against the plan; but I speak not 
of smal] or isolated efforts, I speak of a supply to the present great 
deficiency of nurses for the poor of England. ° 

How small has been the number of women sent to the military 
hospitals of Scutari, Koulali, and Balaclava !—142 in all; and of 
these only 55 were volunteers, 27 ladies, 28 Sisters of Mercy; and 
of these only 17 ladies and 20 sisters were on the spot at one time ; 
while in the French and Sardinian services there have been hundreds 
of Sceurs de la Charité. 

But, I repeat, it is not for military hospitals alone that we want 
better nurses. War, it is hoped, has almost passed, and its trials 
and troubles too; but as long as this world continues, suffering will 
go on, and will prevail to its greatest extent among the poor. And 
shall England, who proudly boasts her superiority in science, govern- 
ment, and wealth above other nations, be behindhand in alleviating 
the bitter sufferings of her own children ? 7 

Many who read these pages have perhaps never passed within 
hospital-walls ; many more, if they have done so, have paid their 
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Visits at appointed times, when all looked its best. But others, as 
well as myself, have learnt our experience of hospital-work from 
more authentic sources. We have lived in hospital-wards, going 
there for the purpose of preparing ourselves — first, to undertake 
nursing of the poor at home, and again when about to proceed to 
the East. 

We placed ourselves under the hospital-nurses, receiving our 
instruction from them, and thus, being possessed of no authority 
over them, were admitted behind the scenes of hospital-life; and 
what we saw there, of disobedience to medical orders and cruelty 
to patients, would fill pages, and make those who read shudder,— 
shudder as we have often done when we saw some little innocent 
child, who from some terrible accident had been brought into the 
hospital, exposed to that atmosphere of evil. More evil was heard 
in one hour in a London hospital than would meet one’s ears during 
months passed in a military one. One word must be said for the 
nurses. Their work is no light one. The founder of the Sisters 
of Charity deemed that the attendance on all the loathsome diseases 
of mankind should exempt his daughters from practising any of 
those austerities which are enforced on religious communities. It 
is no easy task to bear with patience the endless fretfulness of -hun- 
dreds of sick; to listen to Jong complaints with real sympathy, and 
speak soothing words when body and mind are alike worn; to 
stand by the sufferer when about to undergo some fearful operation ; 
to maintain a cheerful spirit when the familiar sounds are those of 
moans, of sufferings, of sharp cries of agony, while the very atmo- 
sphere is impregnated with disease; to be firm in carrying out the 
doctor’s commands when they are a torture to the patients, and yet 
gentle and self-sacrificing in all that concerns themselves. While 
watchful care must be taken that familiarity with the sight and sound 
of suffering does not bring that hardening to it which is apt to creep 
over even a naturally tender nature, and which is one great cause 
of the cruelty and neglect practised by hospital-nurses ;—no, a good 
nurse must receive every fresh case of affliction as though it were 
her first. Yet all this, and far more, would be the portion of a hos- 
pital-nurse. Can any believe that the love of gain, or mere kindli- 
ness of heart, can accomplish this ?” 


We must now take our leave of these volumes, hoping 
that the noble self-sacrifice of the author may, ere this, have 
drawn down a reward that will amply repay all her labours, 
—the grace of becoming a Catholic. 
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CUZCO AND LIMA. 


Cuzco and Lima. By Clements R. Markham, F.R.G.S., 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1856. 


TuIs is a very entertaining book, and a great deal more in- 
structive than the generality of voyages and travels. It gives 
us a geographical, historical, and ethnological account of Peru 
and its ancient and modern inhabitants, under the Incas, the 
Spanish viceroys, and the actual republic; with a short notice 
of the ancient Peruvian literature, and a grammar of the Qui- 
chua language, which is rising into more and more importance 
every day; for instead of the Spanish gaining on the old In- 
dian language, as might naturally be supposed, the Quichua 
language bids fair to become the national language of Peru, 
as the Spanish all speak Quichua, and but few of the Indian 
speak Spanish. 
Most of our readers are aware that when the Spanish first 
invaded. Peru they found a moderately civilised people under 
a sovereign called the Inca, claiming descent from Ynti, the 
Sun; which luminary was worshipped, not as the chief di- 
vinity, as 1s generally supposed, but as a subordinate one. 
The first Inca was Manco Ccapac, who, about the year 1021, 
appeared on the borders of the lake Titicaca with his wife, 
and gave out that he was the child of the Sun, and was com- 
missioned to instruct the natives in the arts and sciences. 
From him descended a long line of Incas, seventeen in all, 
who reigned till the country was subjugated by the Spaniards. 
It is worthy of remark, that about the same time that Manco 
Ccapac appeared in Peru, there arose, on the table-land of 
Anahuac, another man named Quetzalcoatl, who taught the 
Toltecs, or aboriginal Mexicans, the arts and sciences, and of 
whose buildings we may have specimens in the ruins of Ax- 
mul and Palenque. Quetzalcoatl was afterwards worshipped 
by the Astecs, who inhabited Mexico on the decline of the 
Toltecs, and who were civilised by them. And at the same 
time Bochica, a child of the Sun, appeared on the mountains 
of Bogota, who taught the people to build and sow. He also 
appointed two princes—one ecclesiastical, the other civil,—a 
peculiarity that only exists elsewhere in Japan and Thibet, 
Now, who were these three strangers? By different wri- 
ters, a Chinese, Armenian, Egyptian, and even English origin 
has been assigned to them. We are more inclined to agree 
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with Schlegel and Cardinal Wiseman, that they came to the 
shores of South and Central America from China, or other 
parts of Eastern Asia. Rivero says they were Buddist priests; 
and there certainly is some similarity between the Buddist 
and Peruvian religion. 

One observation we would make on this subject. Fergus- 
son, in his Handbook of Architecture, when speaking of Peru, 
says, ‘‘it would be a tempting subject for speculation to try 
and account for the remarkable similarity in style that exists 
between these Peruvian buildings and the Pelasgic or Etrus- 
can remains in Italy.” He then goes on to say, that al- 
though, if the Peruvian remains were placed in Italy, and the 
Etruscan in Peru, good architects could not distinguish one 
from the other, still he thinks the resemblance wholly acci- 
dental, on account of the difference of their date. Now Mr. 
Markham says, “there is no doubt that many of these re- 
mains are long anterior to the time of Manco Ccapac.” The 
Incas, perhaps, only imitated the architecture of the old in- 
habitants, therefore the two styles may have been contem- 
poraneous; and as we all know the Etruscan or Pelasgic race 
were Asiatic in origin, it 1s not at all improbable that the 
Peruvian has the same Asiatic origin as the Etruscan. 

There is another remarkable coincidence. The virgins of 
the Sun in Peru took perpetual vows of celibacy, and were 
appointed guardians of the holy fire on the altar of the Sun 
at Cuzco, to keep it constantly burning. Now this is pre- 
cisely similar to the institution of the vestal virgins and wor- 
ship of Vesta, who is known to have been a goddess not of 
Roman but Etruscan origin; therefore, again, it is not at all 
unlikely that not only the Incas, but the aboriginal inhabit- 
ants of Peru, may have originally come from the same Asiatic 
source as the Etruscans. 

The principal deities of the Peruvians were Ynti, the sun; 
Quilla, the moon, his sister and spouse, to whom gold and 
silver were respectively sacred; Coyllur-cuna, the host of 
heaven; Chasca, the planet Venus, the youth with flowery 
golden locks; Ccuicha, the rainbow; and Yllapa, thunder and 
lightning. But, above all these, they worshipped Pacha-ca- 
mac, the Lord of Heaven, the one God who ruled all things, 
and whose slaves these inferior divinities were. That the 
worship of this God, however, was not generally adopted, the 
following colloquy will show: 


‘“‘One of the Incas, the famous Huayna Ccapac, is said, at the 
great festival of Raymi, to have fixed his eyes with irreverent bold- 
ness on the great visible object of adoration, the brilliant Sun. 

‘O Inca,’ remonstrated the Huillac Umu (or high-priest of the 
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Sun), ‘what is it you do? you.give cause of scandal. to your court 
and people in thus gazing on the sublime Ynti.’ 

Turning upon the high-priest, Huayna Ccapac asked, ‘ Is there 
any one here who dare command me to go whithersoever he chooses?’ 
‘How could any one be so bold?’ replied the Huillac Umu. 

‘But,’ said the Inca, ‘is there any Curaca* who will disobey my 
commands, if I order him to proceed into the remotest parts of Chili?’ 

‘No, they cannot certainly refuse your mandate, even unto death,’ 
answered the priest. 

‘Then,’ replied the enlightened monarch, ‘I perceive that there 
must be some other more powerful Lord, whom our father the Sun 
esteems as more supreme than himself, by whose commands he every 
day measures the compass of the heavens without intermission.’ ” 


They also believed in a place of future reward and punish- 
ment, and in the guiding providence of God:in all the cares 
and duties of life, and that every created thing had its mama, 
or spiritual essence; and they worshipped Huacas precisely 
similar to the Roman Lares and Penates. 

The worship was a ritual one. Mr. Markham gives us a 
specimen of a hymn in the ritual of Quilla, one of the oldest 
in the language; preserved by Garcilasso de la Vega, of Inca 
extraction: 


“Tt appears to be an imaginative piece addressed to the moon,” 
says Mr. Markham, “in which her brother, the sun, by breaking a 
vase, Is supposed to cause the fall of rain and snow: 


Sumac Nista Beautiful princess, 

Turallay Quim thy brother 

Sunuy quita | thy urn 

Pacquiy carcan has broken. 

Hino mantara ‘For that blow 

Cunununan it thunders (there flashes around) 
Yllapantac and bolts fall (thunder and lightning). 
Camri Nista But thou, O princess, 

Unuy quita pouring forth, 

Paracta munqui dost drop rain, 

Ca nimpiri and again 

Chichi munqui dost drop hail, 

Riti munqui dost drop snow. 

Pacha Rurac The Maker of the earth, 

A Viracocha Viracocha, 

Cay hennapanca has intrusted 

Churan ssunqui and committed 

Cona ssunqui. this office to you.” 


While we are on the subject of Quichua hymns and poetry, 
we will give a literal translation from an old drama, which was 


* Mr. Markham writes as if his readers were perfectly acquainted with the 


Quichua language. ‘Curaca’ is one of the words he expects us to guess the 
meaning of by instinct. 
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acted before the Incas, as a specimen of the poetic literature 
of the people. 


‘‘The play commences with a colloquy between Ollantay and 
his servant Piqui Chaqui, or ‘the swift of foot,’ ina street at Cuzco ; 
Ollantay, in a gilded tunic, with a macana or war-club in his hand, 
opens the conversation : 


Ollantay. Piqui Chagui, hast thou beheld 
The princess Cusi Coyllur in the palace? 

Piqui Chaqui. The Sun, our deity, forbids it. 
Know you not that it is unlawful 
To look upon a daughter of the Inca ? 

Ollan, And know you not that nothing 
Can move my love for the tender dove? 

O, by what road shall my heart go, 
That it may seek the Palla!* 

P.C. The devil has perplexed you, 
And you wander in your speech. 

Are there not plenty of other young girls 
Who would love you before you are old? 
Should the Inca hear of your love, 

He would chop you into mincemeat. 

Ollan. Silence! speak not to me of punishment, 
Else will 1 lay my macana across your back. 

P.C. Away, then, Piqui! fall not by his hand; 
Fall not likea dog. Away, Piqui! 

Each day, each night, he shall miss me ; 
The year shall not see me in his presence. 

Ollan. Go, then; leave me, Piqui Chaqui; 
Lead forth the dances of straw 
With the light-footed girls on the mountains. 
But for me, though enemies attack me, 

Though traitors stand on every side, 
Yet will I embrace my Cusi Coyllur. 

P. C. If the devil should stand by you? 

Ollan. Him also would I spurn with my foot. 

P. C. You never yet saw the tip of his nose: 
How, then, dare you speak to him? 

Ollan. Cease your nonsense, Piqui, whilst I speak. 
What if you could hide this bright flower? 
Perchance my sweet Coyllur would see it; 

And, thinking of me, speak to herself aloud. 

P. C. Still perplexing yourself concerning Coyllur. 

How can I help you? 
Each day you grow more sad for this girl. 
You forget alike the worship of Ynti 
And the duty you owe to Quilla. 
Ollan. You know her by sight? 
How beautiful, how joyful she is ! 
But now you walked past her, 
And beheld her, ever Abie and joyful. 

P. C. Indeed, I know her not by sight. 

T have indeed passed by the palace ; 


* Princess, 
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But never entered its precincts, 
Or beheld the princess, 
Ollan. Do you assert, then, that you never saw her? 
P. C. I have only beheld in their secret abodes 
The bright and adorable stars* of night. 
Ollan. Go, then, with this flower to a star,— 
That star most lovely of all ; 
More beautiful even than Ynti, ; 
Peerless amidst the host of heaven.t 
P. C. If it should be possible, 
I will bribe some old man or woman ; 
I will be awake and try it, 
And your token shall be carried to the Palla. 
I, then, consent to be your messenger, 
Though I am but a poor orphan. 


Enter the Huittac Umu, or High-priest of the Sun, in a black mantle, with a 
knife in his hand, who thus soliloquises : 


Huillac Umu. O living Sun! I watch your course 
As it moves downwards in the heavens ; 
For you are now preparing 
A thousand sacrificial llamas : 
Their blood shall flow for your glory ; 
For you, too, are gathered the herbs of the field : 
Glory to thee, O living Sun! 

llantay. I will speak to this gazer. 

O mighty prince! O Huillac Umu! 
The whole people know thy power ; 
Receive, then, my praises. 

H.U, O brave Ollantay! thy speech awakens me 
From meditations on the bright deity.” 


Here is a song or hymn addressed to the Earth: 


‘“To you, O wonderful Earth! 
O beautiful maiden! 
To an earth without sorrows,— 
To you I will dedicate my song, 


The fountains for you are the cradles 
Of your youthful joy, 

Although the cruel winter 

Brings cold and rain. 


But, reconquering, you will spring forth 
With a new and free song ; 

And then you will remember 

That before you were sterile, 


Then you will not fear 
Even the greatest dangers ; 
The softest herbage 

Will then envelop you. 


Wishing to roll onwards, 
The rivers will rob you of your tears, 


* «* Coyllur’’ means a star. 
+ ‘* Coyllur cusi’’ means stars, or hosts of heaven. 
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Thus inundating your face 
Till they lose themselves in the sand. 


But my tears, alas! are torrents ; 
With these you might satisfy yourself. 
For the rains are thy sustainers : 

Go forth and allure them. 


Even my sighs are lost 
When my heart is breaking, 
And you look placidly on 
Waiting for my death.”’ 


The original kingdom of Manco Ccapac was not more than 
eighty or ninety miles square; but it was extended by his 
successors to a vast territory 2500 miles long and 600 broad, 
in the centre of which was Cuzco. ‘The walls of Cuzco are 
the only instance of a fortification en tenaille known before 
the invention of gunpowder. ‘“ The re-entering angles,” says 
Mr. Fergusson, “ are all right angles, so contrived that every 
part is seen, and as perfectly flanked as the best European 
fortifications of the present day. It is not a little singular 
that this perfection should be reached by a people in South 
America, whilst it escaped the Greeks and Romans, as well 
as the medizval engineers.” 

The climate of Peru is perhaps the most varied in the 
world. From the greatest tropical heat to the coldest regions 
of perpetual snow, any climate may be enjoyed, and every 
tree, fruit, or vegetable known in the world planted and 
grown ; and it is so healthy, that in one town of 4000 inha- 
bitants there were in one year 235 births to only 40 deaths; 
and in another small town at one time there were seven per- 
sons living of the respective ages of 114, 117, 121, 151, 1382, 
141, and 147 years. 

Poor Peru! the introduction of a republican form of go- 
vernment, for which it was not fitted, has turned the blessing 
of God into a curse. A series of military dictators rise up 
one after the other, and succeed to a chair rendered vacant 
by the execution of the former occupant,—and each change 1s 
ushered in by the blood of hundreds of victims; and all this 
has been brought about by the selfish intervention of English 
and American citizens, who thought some advantage might 
accrue to their commercial prospects by an internal disturb- 
ance of the country. 

Mr. Markham has so far written his history well; but 
before we have done with him, we shall have one or two 
tough crows to pick with him. He is so full of the glories 
of the Incas, that he really can find no fault with them, or 
their government, or their religion; and for the Spaniards, on 
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the contrary, no obloquy is enough. Indeed, he may in this 
be classed with Gibbon, who laments because he heard bare- 
footed friars singing their Breviary in the place where once 
stood the temple of Capitoline Jove. 


‘‘ Standing amidst these saddening relics of former greatness, I 
could picture to myself the change that had come over the scene 
since the days of incarial splendour. Where now stands the church 
of San Domingo, then rose that glorious fane, the temple of the 
Sun, with its grand central door and massive cornice of pure gold. 
The interior was decorated with a magnificence suited to the holy 
uses to which it was dedicated. A large golden sun, studded with. 
emeralds and turquoises, covered the side facing the door; a sacred 
flame constantly burned before the representative of the deity ; 
and vases of gold,—a metal which the Incas believed the tears shed 
by the Sun,—stood filled with sacrificial first-fruits on the floor of 
the temple.” 


And all this,” continues Mr. Markham, “is now sadly 
changed. The whole place now swarms with Dominican. 
friars!” We will ask Mr. Markham, if he considers the 
worship of the Sun a true religion or a false one; or if he 
prefers it to the Catholic faith. Ifso, we have no more to. 
say to him. But we know he does not mean what. he says. 
Gibbon’s tirade springs from the intense hatred; and con-, 
tempt he had to Catholicism, or rather to Christianity ; but. 
Mr. Markham’s is directed rather by a mawkish antiquarian 
sentimentalism, which comes from the feelings rather than, 
the reason, and which sympathises with any thing rather 
than that which is actually existing. We do not defend the, 
Spaniards—God knows, the earlier conquerors of the Incas 
acted cruelly enough!—nor will we defend their wanton de- 
struction of many beautiful buildings and works. of art. We 
must say, however, they were quite right in removing the, 
idols and other religious emblems to which the people were 
attached; and one thing must be observed, that they have. 
converted the entire people they conquered to the Christian 
faith, and raised them up in the scale of civilisation to an 
equality with themselves, to such a degree, as we said before, 
that the Indian language bids fair to supersede the Spanish; 
and there have been as many presidents and other high officers 
of the republic of Indian descent as of Spanish, some of the 
highest Spanish nobility having incarial blood in their veins, 
while the inhabitants of the United States, and other Protestant 
settlers in America, are gradually extirpating the aboriginal 
race, and are absolutely doing nothing to raise them from 
their superstitions and barbarism. Did the Spaniards behave 
more cruelly to the Indians than the Americans do now ? as 
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witness the following passage. We quote from Madame 
Pfeiffer’s Second Journey round the World; and hundreds of 
other examples might be given : 

* These Indians of California are represented as treacher- 
ous, cowardly, and revengeful; and only attacking the whites 
when they find one alone. But, after all, what other means 
have they of attack against the well-armed whites — the do- 
mineering race from which they have so much to suffer? Re- 
venge is really natural to man; and if the whites had suffered 
as many wrongs from them as they from the whites, I rather 
think they too would have felt the desire of revenge. In the 
country I passed through yesterday I saw several burnt and 
devastated wigwams, whence the people had been driven out 
by force because they would not willingly give up their native 
soil to a stranger; and besides taking their lands, the whites 
seduced their wives and daughters’—(the Spanish married the 
daughters of the men they conquered)—“ and when they can- 
not succeed in this, sometimes seize them by open violence. 
A case of this kind occurred in Crescent City while I was 
there. Three miles from the town some Americans had settled 
as farmers; and one day, when a native was passing the door 
with his wife on his way to the town, these ruffians sprang 
out of their dwelling, snatched the woman from the side of 
her husband, dragged her into the house, and locked the door. 
The poor Indian screamed and yelled, and struck the door, 
demanding his wife; but instead of giving up their prey these 
civilised men rushed out again, beat the Indian furiously, and 
drove him away. The poor fellow came all bruised to the 
town, and made his complaint; and what was his redress? 
The villains were recommended to make it up with the Indian, 
and give him some glass-beads and similar trumpery by way of 
compensation. Outrages of this kind are naturally made known 
from tribe to tribe; and then it certainly does happen that 
when solitary whites come among them, they seek to retaliate.” 

There are two ways of colonising a country: one by mix- 
ing with the aboriginal inhabitants, which is the only true 
way; the other by keeping aloof from them and oppressing 
them, as barbarian conquerors would do; and this latter way 
is the only one the Anglo-Saxon race seems capable of. Mr. 
Markham laments the old Indian buildings and temples over- 
thrown by the Spanish conqueror. The Spaniards, however, 
erected much handsomer churches and buildings in their place; 
but if the destruction of native buildings is to be taken asa 
proof of the barbarism of a conqueror, in what light must the 
conduct of the English in the East Indies be viewed? We 
quote again from Fergusson: 
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‘The most beautiful of the Pathon palaces was that built 
at Agra by Sher Shah. Being the first, it had the misfortune 
to be placed on the highest spot within the walls of the for- 
tress. Hence the present enlightened government of India, 
fancying this a good site for a barrack, pulled it down, and 
replaced it by a more than usually hideous brick erection of 
their own, looming in whitewashed ugliness over the marble 
palaces of the Moguls. 

‘“¢ How much of this magnificent palace (at Futtipore Sicri) 
remains, it is impossible to say. When I was there, the go- 
vernment were selling the stones at ten rupees the hundred 
maunds—a little less than it would cost to quarry them. I 
saw one of the noblest bowlees being so destroyed by the 
Company’s servants, and its materials being carted away to 
build the wretched barree of a neighbouring zemindar. 200. 
or 300/. might thus be added to a revenue of 223 millions, 
which, thanks to these Moguls, we are able to wring from the 
poorest peasantry in the world.” 

Talk of Spanish barbarism after that! We have not, 
however, yet done with the subject. Do our readers want 
to know the different ways in which the Protestant North 
and Catholic South Americans treat their slaves? We need 
quote no instances of the dreadful state of the unhappy negro 
in the slave-states of North America. It is but too well 
known in England; and we have come to the conclusion that 
no Protéstant is fit to be trusted with slaves: he treats them 
as beasts of burden, and as beings without a soul. Let Mr. 
Markham witness how they are treated in Catholic Peru: 


‘*The negroes of Conete appear a happy and contented race ; 
and, though their labour is forced, they receive clothing, food, and 
lodging, and escape the capitation-tax* of the oppressed Indians of 
the sierra. Early in the morning one is roused by the voices of the 
young girls and women, when they all repair to the door of the 
chapel before going to work, and chant a hymn of praise upon their 
knees. This is repeated at sunset, when the day’s work is con- 
cluded. 

All the married slaves are allowed a piece of ground rent-free, 
where they grow vegetables, and breed pigs and poultry ; while 
their children may be seen driving donkey-loads of provisions to- 
wards the town, and sitting before their heaps of fruit and vege- 
tables in the market-place of Yea. They are thus enabled to earn 
money, and live in comparative comfort.” 


The white slaveholders of Peru sometimes intermarry with 
the blacks. What would the puritanical New-England abo- 
litionists say to this ? 


* Now abolished. 
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There is only one more thing to which we shall allude, 
and that is, the subject of religion in Peru. Here is a passage 
from Mr. Markham, on which we must make some comments: 


‘The present hierarchy of Peru is composed of respectable and 
learned men. Among the former may be placed Don Eugenio Jara 
y Mendoza, Bishop of Cuzco; Santiago Ofelan, Bishop of Ayachu- 
cho; Pedro Ortiz, ot Chachapoyas ; and Goyeneche, the enormously 
rich Bishop of Arequipa. Among the latter are Don Agustin 
Charras, Bishop of Truxillo ; and the late Dr. Luna Pizarro, Arch- 
bishop of Lima. But this respectability and this learning are far 
from extending as a general rule to the inferior clergy.” 


We can easily guess where Mr. Markham picked up this 
information; for in other parts of the book he says so many 
kind things of the clergy, both regular and secular, especially 
all he came in contact with, that we are quite sure he believed 
what he wrote. It is a thing we have experienced ourselves 
many times. ‘There are in every foreign town a set of ill-dis- 
posed young men, who spend all their time in cafés and es- 
taminets, and hang themselves on to every stranger who comes 
into the place. These men have a settled set of stories and 
ribald jokes against the Church and clergy, and of course re- 
tail them with infinite gusto ; and they are greedily swallowed 
by our credulous fellow-countrymen, together with the demi- 
tasse and petite-goutte of brandy which they pay for in return 
for all this interesting information—all of course a parcel of 
lies.. We think we can show from Mr. Markham’s own book 
that the inferior clergy are equal to the superior : 


**Tt was refreshing to hear of the good deeds of old Friar Es- 
quebias from his parishioners; of his having expended the whole 
of his patrimony in restoring the church, and performing deeds of 
charity to the poor; of his kindness to the sick and needy, and of 
his devotion to his duties. 

If the Jesuit missionaries of the Amazon are to be judged by 
the permanent good they have effected among the Indians, small 
indeed will be the meed of praise that can be allotted to them; but 
if we forget for a moment the ungenerous hatred with which Pro- 
testant English are accustomed to pursue the name of a Jesuit, and 
calmly consider the privation and misery they underwent, their 
banishment from society, their cheerful sacrifice of self,—all under- 
taken for the glory of God,—then shall we recognise in these devoted 
men, however blind their obedience to an earthly master, or great 
their religious errors, the earnest though erring followers of our 
Redeemer, and confess’ that, with Hans Egide, the apostle of Green- 
land, they might fairly exclaim, ‘We have laboured in vain, we 
have spent our strength for naught and in vain; yet surely our judg- 
ment is with the Lord, and our work with our God.’” 
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Fair enough for a Protestant; as is the following on the 
Spanish Inquisition: 


“Tt was not long after the conquest, before the Inquisition, that 
fearful engine of the despotic power of Spain, was established in 
Peru. It is a mistake to suppose the Inquisition was a Popish institu- 
tion in all its bearings. It was peculiarly a Spanish institution, at 
least in its worst and most fearful form; and while the Spaniards 
used it as a cloak to the most hideous enormities, the Popes were 
often to be found expostulating against the cruelties it perpetrated. 
The Inquisition was not so much a religious as a political institu- 
tion, used by the kings of Spain to render themselves absolute; and 
when at one time it pronounced the sale of horses or munitions to 
France to be heresy, it will hardly be contended that the Inquisi- 
tion was not the tool of the civil power.” 


Mr. Markham, in the places where he attacks the inferior 
clergy as he calls them, always excepts the Jesuits and Fran- 
ciscans; indeed, he blames in severe terms the Spanish govern- 
ment for the expulsion of the former, and the consequent re- 
lapse of so many poor Indians to heathenism. Perhaps Spain 
might have held South America to this very day, had the 
Jesuits remained. The Franciscans, too, he praises for their 
unheard-of and dangerous labours among: the savage wild 
tribes of Indians: dangerous, indeed, when only a year or 
two ago twenty-seven poor friars were killed in one day by 
the Chunchas. How is it we hear nothing of these missions 
in the French annals? 

But of the Dominicans,—whether ‘it-is that they presided 
over the Inquisition, or whether on account of their unfor- 
tunately having built a convent out of the ruins of the temple 
of the Sun, or something else we are not aware of,—Mr. 
Markham has an intense dislike: 


“ The friars, especially the Dominicans, are very dirty”—(per- 
haps that is it, after all)—* First came the Dominicans, who esta- 
blished the religion of Christ with fire and sword; they established 
their convent on the ruins of the temple of the Sun in 1534.” 


But the worst thing in his book is his quoting with ap-. 
proval a tirade against Pope Pius IX. by an Italian liberal. 
We will not quote the disgusting ribaldry; but we should like: 
to ask this gentleman, who wishes to see an independent Italy 
under a national Pope (for he is not a Mazzinian), and that: 
Pope elected by the Italian people—whether we, the non- 
Italian Catholics of Europe, go for nothing in the Church ? 
We admire the pretensions of these Italians, who modestly 
think that the ruler of 150,000,000 of subjects: ought to be 
elected by the 2,000,000 inhabitants of the Papal States; about 
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as decent a request as that the inhabitants of Windsor should 
elect to the throne of England. We have magnanimously 
acquiesced in the arrangement that the Pope and majority of 
cardinals should be Italians. We have debarred ourselves 
from the highest places in the Church, to which we are equally 
entitled with themselves, and do not presume to put our foot 
beyond the outer court of the gentiles to suit their conve- 
nience :—and all to no purpose; they use the most infamous 
language against the Pope for presuming to raise a few Aus- 
trian and French bishops to the conclave, and for having what 
they call a foreign army in Rome. These gentlemen ought 
to know, that there is a growing feeling that Italians have been 
far too highly favoured in the Church; and that if they kick 
so hard against a Pope, as a native prince, flogging them with 
feathers, a time may come when they may get a Pope, as a 
foreign conqueror, who will flog them with scorpions, forced 
on them by the Catholic people of the rest of Europe. We 
rejoice that the Pope holds Rome with what they call a 
foreign army ;—foreign to them perhaps, and disgraceful to 
them, as it shows their turbulent spirit; but not foreign to 
the Pope, as the Pope knows neither foreigner nor country. 
All mankind are hzs subjects; all the earth is his possession. 


SpHort potices. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


Clare Maitland. (Burns and Lambert.) ‘Clare Maitland’’ is a 
story of convent school-life, interesting from its being perfectly natural 
and genuine, and from the straightforward unaffectedness of its style. 
There is nothing in it that might not happen any day to any girls simi- 
larly situated. In a day when we are wearied with laboured attempts 
at stories for young people, compounded in cold blood by writers wlio 
have lost all real sympathy for child-life, such a sketch as Clare Mait- 
land is a welcome novelty both to young and old. It has a further merit 
in it, that it is pious without being “‘ preachy,’ and that when the author 
ventures on @ Fittle bit of meditation, she does not remind us of the worst 
parts of a bad sermon. 


The Youthful Martyrs of Rome, a Christian Drama, adapted from 
“¢ Fabiola.” the Very Rev. F. Oakeley. (Burns and Lambert.) We 
gather from Mr. Oakeley’s preface that he found it an easy matter to 
dramatise Cardinal Wiseman’s story. Knowing what dismal affairs such 
dramatisings generally are, and how easy itis to manufacture them, we 
congratulate him on proving an exception to the general rule. He has 
done his work both easily and well. It reads well, and would act still 
better. 
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Popular Tales and Sketches. By Mrs. S.C. Hall. (Lambert and 


Co.) Irish Protestants’ writings are not generally such as we can recom- 
mend. The “black” Protestantism of Irish Orangemen usually taints 
every thing they touch. Mrs. S.C. Hall is an exception to the rule, 
and the volume before us is a favourable specimen of the feminine and 
graceful tone of her books. The ‘‘ humorous” sketches are also really 
humorous. 


Colonial Constitutions : an Outline of the Constitutional History and 
existing Government of the British Dependencies. By Arthur Mills, Esq. 
(London, Murray.) Mr. Mills makes a dry subject drier, and commands 
an inattention to matters which every one is too liable to pass over. His 
meagre introduction shows the reading rather of an Oxford student than. 
ofa man of the world ; and his mere synoptical outline is lengthened out 
with schedules of orders-in-council, statutes, and parliamentary docu- 
ments, which give his book the appearance, though not the utility, of an 
index or a dictionary. 


Diary of the Crimean War. By F. Robinson, M.D. (London, 
Bentley.) This diary differs from most of its fellows in being a larger 
book, and in being graced with the portrait of H. R. H. the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, to whom it is dedicated. As to its contents, we may content 
ourselves with a quotation which occurs very often in the text—“‘ nothing 
new.” 


The Life of the Rev. Jos. Beaumont, M.D. By his son, J. Beau- 
mont. (London, Hamilton, Adams, and Co.) This is a memoir of a 
Wesleyan minister who was much respected in his circle, and whose life 
and death are described in the queer language appropriated to Protestant 
hagiology ; one object of the writers of which branch of literature appears 
to be to expose certain favourite texts of Scripture to the jests of the un- 
godly. Take, for instance, the account of the sermons preached on his 
death. Dr. Dixon, a ‘ distinguished” Wesleyan divine, took for his 
text the words ‘‘ ‘an eloquent man, and mighty in the Scriptures ;’ and,”’ 
proceeds the author, ‘‘ fitly ehosen was his subject. Many also were the 
ministers of the Established and other churches, as well as of the Wes- 
leyans, who placed before their congregations, in the shape of funeral 
sermons, the noble example which his life and death afforded, ‘ prais- 
ing the dead which were already dead.’ Some of these sermons were 
preached in quarters where they were least expected,” &c. 

Now, not to mention the slipshod way in which the author uses the 
word subject for text—the subject of the sermon we presume was Dr. 
Beaumont—or the funny idea ofa noble example being modelled into a 
funeral sermon, what can be more offensive than the affected way of 
lugging in by head and shoulders such very oriental, and, in their isola- 
tion, even ludicrous expressions, as ‘‘ mighty in the Scriptures,’ and 
‘the dead which are already dead’? In their own poetical framing 
they are jewels; as they are set in Mr. Beaumont’s blurred prose, they 
are ‘‘as jewels of gold in a. swine’s snout,’’—to avail ourselves of his 
license of scriptural quotation. ‘The carnal, judaical, millennarian, sen- 
sual character of Protestantism is very distinct in this Wesleyan minis- 
ter, in whose life, as in that of all ministers of his persuasion 


** The matin bells, a melancholy cry, 
Are tuned to merrier notes—increase and multiply.” 


‘‘Through the tender mercy of my indulgent God,” he says, ‘I 
am in the enjoyment of good health, and encircled by kind friends. My 
present situation 1s altogether a very desirable one: here I dwell in the 
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bosom ofa family pious, happy, and affectionate, where I have all things 
to enjoy. The circuit (preaching-district) is very compact; and I am 
only one night in a month from home.”’ 
Fe Nhat Sadducee ever imagined a more complete Mahometan Para- 
ise ? 

Madeline Clare, or the Important Secret. By Colburn Mayne, Esq. 
In 3 vols. (London, Hurst and Blackett.) There is one important 
secret at least on which Colburn Mayne, Esq. throws very little light, 
and that is, the secret of writing English; we have only read three 
pages of the three volumes, and are perfectly convinced that a person 
who can write such a sentence as this (a fair sample) cannot have 
written a. tale that is worth the trouble of reading. He writes of ‘cot- 
tage-gardens, where flourished, with many hardy English flowers, as 
well those herbs which suited for seasoning or for medicine—to the poor 
s0 often supply the place of the apothecary and the cook.” Fancy 
Herb Basil dispensing medicines as apothecary, and Sweet Marjoram 
officiating as cook! ‘Ihe idea of the sentence is ridiculous; as for the 
syntax, it passeth all understanding. 


Benedictus, adapted.to a Quartett from Mendelssohn's “ Elijah.”’ By 
C.J. Hargitt. (Ewer and Co.) We are not generally tolerant of adapta- 
tions, disliking them especially when sacred words are put to music ori- 
ginally operatic, and almost equally when a good instrumental compo- 
Sition is turned into a bad vocal piece. Mr. Hargitt’s adaptation of this 
delightful quartett in the Elijah is obnoxious to neither of these objecs 
tions, The music is fitted for a Benedictus, and we hope it may tempt 
some of our Catholic singers to make themselves more acquainted with 
Mendelssohn’s music than we fear is the case with many of them at pre- 
sent. 


CWorresponvence. 


R, P.S. ON THE DOCTRINE OF ORIGINAL SIN AND THE 
DESTINY OF THE UNREGENERATE. 


To the Editor of the Rambler. 


Dear S1r,—I have heard that my last letter to you has been cha- 
racterised by persons for whom I entertain the sincerest respect as 
‘‘ theologically unsound, and untenable by any Catholic.” 

Will you allow me to show, in contradiction to this, that it is held 
and has been held by many Catholics, and that in spite of the protests 
of very eminent men, and with.the knowledge, sanction, and consent of 
the Holy See? 

The celebrated Abbé Martinet, better known by his nom de guerre 
Timon (Za Science de la Vie, legon 25), adopts the views of Cardinal 
Sfondrati on the natural happiness of unregenerate infants (I shall have 
occasion to recur to these views in the sequel), and clearly lays down 
the following principles, which are the same as those which I maintained 
in my first letter in July: 

‘© When Catholics speak ofa salvation which cannot be obtained out- 
side the Church, they always mean, not a mere exemption trom the 
torments of hell, and a life naturally happy, but the supreme, immea- 
surable, and infinite happiness of a close and eternal union with God. 
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This felicity is so great, that to a Christian, and indeed to any soul 
that understands any thing of the meaning of the word ‘ God,’ all hap- 
piness that does not partake of the clear and direct intuition of Him 
ls as nothing, nay, is relatively a state of misery. No one is saved, in 
Christian parlance, but the blessed who see God face to face. All the 
others, however little their misery, however happy they may be sup- 
posed to be, are not the less reprobate, damned, lost, when we consider 
the fundamental idea of reprobation. Damnation is the privation of the 
sight of God. But the inherent pain of this privation, the sense of this 
pena damni, will be proportionate to the abuse of light.” 

This book was published with the approbation of the Bishop of An- 
necy; in it the author refers with great praise to a work of Father 
Actorie, priest of the congregation of St. Basil (De P Origine et de la 
Réparation du Mal, Paris, 1851), from which I make the tollowing ex- 
tracts ; 

P. 54. “ Catholics, who know by faith the greatness of the glory of 
heaven, will always deplore its loss for unbaptised infants, who are re- 
stricted to a merely natural felicity. But the heart of man left to him- 
self asks and conceives nothing better. The pagans wished nothing 
more than Olympus and Elysium.” 

P. 68. ‘ The first corrupters of nations were guilty: but their suc- 
cessors, who had forgotten the primitive faith, and whose only moral 
code was established custom, were almost incapable (dans l’impossibilité) 
of offending God, and of transgressing a law which they knew not.” 

P. 70. Speaking of these degraded and ignorant pagan nations, he 
says: ‘* What will you do with these infant peoples? They are guilty 
of their excesses, for they still have a glimmer of reason; they are not 
grievously guilty, because they have a limited intelligence, and know 
neither the law nor its author. Slight faults deserve not an eternal 
chastisement. One day, therefore, they will be delivered, and will stand 
before the justice of God with only original guilt upon them, and in the 
same state as infants not regenerated by the sacrament of adoption.” 

P.71. ‘‘Ifamong instructed pagans there are found any just men, 
faithful observers of the law of nature, and always docile to the im- 
pressions of their conscience, God will treat them at least as favourably 
as unbaptised infants, or Ue will reveal to them what they ought to be- 
lieve, in order to be received among the predestined.” 

It is noticeable that both these clergymen are writing against the 
same class of heretical and infidel objectors which I had in view in writ- 
ing my letter. 

Perrone, in his tract De Gratia, among many other things that I 
might quote, says as follows (No. 591): 

‘‘ Tf the state of these infants (who die without baptism) is considered 
relatively to supernatural beatitude, which they have forfeited by origi- 
nal sin, it must be reckoned as punishment and damnation, and such in- 
fants are, at least negatively, turned away from God. But if their state 
is considered in itself, and absolutely, since man has lost nothing of his 
natural gifts by sin, the condition of these infants is the same as it would 
have been if Adam had neither sinned, nor had been raised to a super- 
natural state, i. e, had been in the state of pure nature.” 

‘* To the judicium discussionis neither are these infants obnoxious, nor 
those infidels in whom faith was not the foundation of merit.’”? These two 
classes, infants and negative infidels, he unites into one, and treats as 
belonging to but one scheme of providence, ‘‘ whether in infancy or in 
the state of perpetual infancy.’’ This appears to me to he the great ques- 
tion: how much latitude are we to give to the term “infants”? What 
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aniount of idiocy, or ignorance, or want of opportunity, is sufficient to 
make an adult theologically speaking an infant? 

Now to go to an older authority—Cardinal Sfondrati, abbot of St. 
Gall, author of several works (among others a beautiful book on the 
Immaculate Conception) published at Rome, in 1696, a volume entitled 
Nodus Predestinationis resolutus, which caused a considerable disturbance. 
The Jansenists were furious. Bossuet, with two French archbishops 
and two other bishops, wrote to Pope Innocent XII. a long letter, with 
propositions extracted for condemnation ; but this Pope, and his succes- 
sor Clement XI., after causing the book to be examined by two com- 
missions, peremptorily refused to censure it. The book itself I have not 
been able to procure; but I have read Bossuet’s letter, and another 
epistle of one Pére Bossu, a rabid Jansenist, in opposition to it. From 
these letters I will extract the propositions which the Holy See in so 
marked a manner refused to censure: 

“* As far as relates to infants who die without baptism, He has ex- 
cluded them from the kingdom of heaven, as guilty of their fathers’ 
fault, and unexpiated; but He has not excluded them trom natural good, 
and has preserved them from sin and from eternal punishment, which 
they would have incurred had they grown up. And this is clearly a 
great piece of grace and love; since the simple preservation from sin is 
of more value and greater worth than the kingdom of heaven itself, 
which, if they had the choice, they had rather forfeit than be involved 
in sin. They cannot therefore be called neglected, who have such a 
gift, and are delivered from so great an evil.” 

‘‘ In this matter of infants we must consider that, though God has not 
admitted them to glory, He has granted them another and much greater 
benefit, which they themselves would choose far before heaven ; and 
which we, if we had the choice, should think worth much more than 
heaven, ..... How, then, can they complain of God, or what evil has 
He done them, if He has granted them, not indeed heaven, but another 
gift, which is much better than heaven, and which they and all wise 
men would prefer to heaven? .... Therefore there is no cause of grief 
or complaining, but rather of joy and thankfulness.” .... ‘* For to be 
delivered from actual sin, mortal or venial, is better than heaven.” ... 
‘* The gift of personal innocence and freedom from sin is so great, that the 
infants themselves would a thousand times rather lose heaven than be 
implicated in a single sin. And there is no Christian but should be ot 
the same mind.” 

These infants, lie says in another place, are destined for a natural, 
not for a supernatural end: ‘‘ We must confess that God never willed 
eternal life to those infants who are carried off before baptisin: they 
pertain to another end and class of Providence.” 

After infants, he considers the case of adults; and Bossuet and his 
fellow-prelates submit the following propositions to the Pope for con- 
demnation : 

‘‘Granting that they (the Indians of Brazil, &c.) had such ignor- 
ance of God (invincible), this also is a great piece of favour and kind- 
ness.” ,... ‘* For since sin is essentially an offence and injury done to 
God, take away knowledge of God, and it necessarily follows that there 
is neither injury, nor offence, nor eternal punishment.” 

Bossuet says that this proposition is identical with that of the pecca- 
tum philosophicum condemned by Alexander VIII., a.p. 1690, as rash, 
offensive, and erroneous, namely, that ‘‘a sin against moral philosophy, 
although grave, in one who is either ignorant of God, or is not actually 
thinking of God, is a grave sin, but not an offence to God, nor a mor- 
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tal sin destructive of the love of God, nor worthy of eternal punish- 
ment.’ However, the Roman theologians did not confirm Bossuet’s 
assertion. 

Cardinal Sfondrati also says of these same ignorant pagans: ‘ There- 
fore, since they would be rendered impeccable by such ignorance, when 
otherwise, if they had knowledge, they would most assuredly sin, it fol- 
lows that this also is a favour, according to the words of St. Peter: ‘For 
it was better for them not to know the way of justice, than, after know- 
ing, to turn back from the holy commandment given to them.’ ” 

To these authorities I will at present add but one more: Bourdaloue, 
in his sermon on the Last Judgment, part first, says— 

‘“‘In the judgment of God, there will be an INvINITE difference be- 
tween a pagan, who has never known the Christian law, and a Christian, 
who knew it and in his heart renounced it. And God, following the 
simple dictates of His justice, will treat the one very differently from 
the other. It is well known that a pagan, to whom the law of Jesus 
Christ has not been preached, will not be judged by that law, and that 
God, in His absolute power, will with it observe the natural equity of 
not condemning him for a law which He has not communicated to him.”’ 

{ have much more to say; but these authorities, all of them of a 
period when such questions were in debate, are sufficient to show that 
the opinions I hold are at least admissiblee—I am, &c. R.P.S. 


To the Editor of the Rambler. 


Mr. Epiror,—Some sensation has been caused by a letter in your 
Number of this month on the subject of ‘‘ Original Sin.”? There cannot 
be a more important subject. There cannot be a subject on which it is 
more mischievous to speak incorrectly, more hazardous to speak any 
thing novel—any thing of one’s own. There is not a subject which has 
been more thoroughly and minutely subjected to theological investiga- 
tion, from the time of Pelagius to that of Baius and Jansenius. It seems 
difficult to imagine any large question relating to it which has not been 
started and discussed, or any statement-upon it which has not been re- 
ceived or condemned by divines, tolerated or countenanced, as the case 
may be. 

He wevet in this well-trodden ground your correspondent considers 
a certain large field, situated in the very midst of its most prominent 
portions, as yet unexplored. ‘‘ He has not found,” he says, certain 
‘“ very difficult subjects professedly treated of in the books which he has 
read ;” which must mean, that he believes that they have escaped formal 
discussion : else of course he would read more before writing. Next, he 
considers he has found the right and true determination upon them in 
the poem of Dante, which leads him to ‘‘ conceive that he has a perfect 
right as a Catholic, not only to hold it, but to blazon it to the Univer- 
salist as THE (sic) Catholic doctrine on the subject.” 

Considering, then, the importance of his subject, the novelty of his 
views, and the publicity he wishes to give to them, it is important to 
your Catholic readers to know whether they rightly apprehend him. 

I beg, therefore, to ask him whether he does not, in the article in 
question, hold the following three propositions : 

First Proposition. Man has, in hdc providentid, i.e. in the present 
scheme of Providence, a natural end or destiny, namely, the natural 
knowledge and enjoyment of God. 
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Second Proposition. Man in his fallen nature (in lapsd naturd) may 
attain to his natural end by the observance of the natural law, all the 
obligations of which he can fulfil by his own natural strength, aided by 
a special help of God (natural grace), and without the grace of Christ 
(gratia Redemptoris). 

Third Proposition. Man, in his fallen nature (/apsa natura), can, 
without being raised to the state of adoption, obtain the remission of 

mortal sin committed against the natural law. 

These propositions are to be found, I think, almost in the words in 
which they stand, repeated more than once in .R. P.S.’s letter. Still, it 
is of the utmost importance that, on a subject of such magnitude, there 
should be no room for misapprehension. 

You will therefore confer a favour upon me by inserting this letter. 

I have the honour to be, Mr. Editor, your most obedient servant, 

May 20, 1856. J.S.F. 


P.S. I need scarcely remark, that an affirmation of the first of the 
above propositions will not be understood as involving a denial of what 
your correspondent explicitly asserts beyond it, namely, that man has 
also a supernatural end. 


MRS, FITZHERBERT. 
To the Editor of the Rambler. 


Srr,—In connection with your article on Mrs, Fitzherbert in the 
Jast Number of the Rambler, I send -you the following extract from 
a book entitled Personal Recollections of O'Connell, by William J. 
O’Daunt, Esq. (London, Chapman and Hall, 1848.) 

“‘T believe,”? added O'Connell, ‘‘that there never was a greater 
scoundrel than George IV. To his other evil qualities he added a per- 
fect disregard of truth. During his connection with Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
Charles James Fox dined with him one day in that lady’s company. 
After dinner Mrs. Fitzherbert said, ‘ By the by, Mr. Fox, I had almost 
forgotten to ask you what you did say about me in the House of Com- 
mons the other night? The newspapers misrepresent things so very 
strangely, that one cannot depend upon them. You were made to say 
that the prince authorised you to deny his marriage with me.’ The 
prince immediately made monitory signs to Fox, and said, ‘Upon my 
honour, my dear, J never authorised him to deny it.’ ‘Upon my 
honour, sir, you did,’ said Fox, rising from the table: ‘1 always 
thought your father the greatest liar in England, but now I see that you 
are.’” 

Fox would not associate with the prince for some years after ; until 
one day he walked in unannounced, and found Fox at dinner. Fox 
rose as the prince entered, and said, ‘‘ That he had but one course con- 
sistent with his duty as a hospitable English gentleman, and that was 
to admit him” (p. 132). 

Unfortunately no authority is given for this story: I mean, O’Con- 
nell does not refer to any individual from whom he heard it. [ give it, 
therefore (such as it is), thinking it may interest or amuse your readcrs. 
—I am, &c. J. DALTON. 

Northampton, May 6th, 1856. 


THE RAMBLER. 


Vou. VI. Vew Series. DECEMBER 1856. Part XXXVI. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE WORKING OF THE PENAL LAWS 
UNDER JAMES I, 


FROM UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS, 


Wuen James I. came to the throne of England, those who 
were in the secret of the shameful and hypocritical advances 
he had made to the Pope and the Spanish monarch to adopt 
their religion, on condition of the receipt of a large pension 
and of the excommunication of all who should question his 
title to the English succession, naturally expected that the 
penal laws against ‘‘ Popish recusants,” which had been ad- 
ministered with a continually-increasing severity during the 
latter years of Elizabeth, would be allowed to rest and to be 
forgotten. ‘The publication of a general-pardon upon his ac- 
cession (not, however, to be obtained without considerable 
fees) seemed to inaugurate this new policy. But the Catholics 
were doomed to a speedy and bitter disappointment. After a 
year the old fine of 20/7. monthly was again demanded, with 
all the arrears that had accumulated during the suspension. 
James had found that he was safe enough in England without 
the Catholics; and his fears, the only motive that had any 
permanent influence on his conduct, were not strong enough 
to make him relinquish so convenient and abundant a source 
of income as was provided by the penal laws. By the sums 
thus extorted he was enabled to relieve himself from the 
claims and clamours of the needy Scotsmen who had pursued 
him from their own country, and now importuned him for a 
share in the good things of the land of promise. These ad- 
venturers appropriated a considerable share of the recusants’ 
fines; the beggars of the north were enriched, and the gen- 
tlemen of the south reduced to beggary. No complaint was 
able to touch the king. ‘* The exaction of the penalties,” 
says Lingard, ‘* was too profitable to James and his minions 
VOL. VI.—NEW SERIES, DD 
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to admit of redress by him; and among the magistrates in 
every locality were found persons eager to prove their ortho- 
doxy by tormenting the idolatrous Papist, or to benefit their 
dependents and officials by deliyering him up to the tender 
mercies of men who were careful to charge the highest price 
for the most trifling indulgence.” 

The records of the grants thus made still exist in the 
State-Paper Office, and have been examined and partially 
published by Mr. Tierney.* But this was not the only pre- 
text on which the recusants were fleeced in favour of the 
king’s countrymen. The statute of 1606 had added to their 
monthly fines other enormous penalties for refusing to take 
the oath of allegiance, for sending their children for educa- 
tion to foreign parts, for not having their infants baptised in 
the parish-church, or for marrying in any other place. All 
through his reign James was continually quartering some of 
his needy retainers on each of these departments. So that as 
each animal has its own special vermin, each part of the body 
its own characteristic disease, so had each function of Catho- 
licity its own particular parasite to feed. One feasted on the 
refusal of the oath; another on baptisms; others were main- 
tained by informations about saying or hearing Mass; others 
lived by seizures of books of devotion and ‘ superstitious” 
church-stuff. 

The following original letters and documents, illustrative 
of this portion of history, are from a volume of official papers 
relating to ‘‘ Popish recusants,” issued or received by Sir 
Julius Czesar, chancellor of the exchequer to James I., and 
preserved among the Lansdowne Mss. in the British Museum. 

These’ documents contain much valuable information; 
among other things they hand down to perpetual infamy the 
names of some of the harpies for whose needs the Catholics were 
fleeced, and thereby show not only the tyrannous measures that 
were used by the government to put a few hundreds or thou- 
sands of pounds into these gentlemen’s pockets, but still mere 
the swindling dishonesty of the persons themselves to whom 
the grants were made. To pass over a long “ project” of Mr. 
Spiller, a secretary of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
which he suggests means to raise an overplus from the reve- 
nues of recusants, “as well for satisfaction of 2000/. granted 
to Mr. Auchtmoutie, as to be reserved for reward to any other 
his majesty’s servants, at his highness’s good pleasure,”t—we 
will at once give extracts from other documents which show 
how, in May 1609, a Mr. Chambers, having received a grant 


* Dodd, vol. iv. app. ix. 
+ 5 April 1608. Lansdowne Mss., no. 153, fol. 117. 
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of 80002. from the king, was allowed to raise thé sum from 

the fines and goods of recusants in the counties of Derbyshire, 

Staffordshire, Monmouthshire, and Herefordshire, on condi- 

tion of his paying one-third of the money to the king, and 

keeping the remaining two parts to his own use; and how, 

two years afterwards, the officers of the Exchequer, impatient 

at the slow progress, demanded an account. Whereupon Mr. 

G. Chambers, brother of the grantee, rendered in a statement 

on oath, by which it appeared that as yet only 676/. in fines, 

and 22207. in goods, had been collected, at an expense of 
11920.; leaving still a large balance due to the grantee. The’ 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, hardly crediting the truth of 
this assertion, even on the oath of a Calvinistic devourer of 
recusants’ houses, ordered his clerk, Mr. Spiller, to make a re- 

port on the case. This is done in a businesslike manner; the 

official, “finding Mr. Chambers not well conceiving what he 

hath alleged,” and that “he only affirmeth the receipt of so 

much money,” without any denial of having obtained more, 

at once concludes that “he hath not cleared the general re- 

port to have received a far greater sum.” 

To show how much greater the amount really received 
was than that acknowledged upon oath, Mr. Spiller proceeds 
to give the following astonishing instance: ‘* By the inqui- 
sitions, I find as well the yearly values of lands as prices 
of goods certified at very low rates”’—(our readers are aware 
that two-thirds of the lands of recusants convict were forfeit 
to the crown during recusancy ; these lands had been granted 
to Mr. Chambers) ;—“‘ and where by the said account he ac- 
knowledgeth to have received compositions for lands of several 
recusants leased unto him at 300/. rent, af at shall appear that 
for thirty shillings yearly rent Mr. Chambers hath received 
to his own purse 100/., your honour may thereby judge what 
in the gross Mr. Chambers hath or might have made.” Mr. 
Spiller suspects that the same fraud was employed with re- 
gard to the recusants’ goods seized. ‘‘ Moreover, by the said 
account is testified the receipt of 280/. for recusants’ goods, 
according to the values by inquisition. But a further profit 
was raised in respect of the undervalues, for which Mr. 
Chambers received private composition. Thereof he omitted 
to yield any account. Yet ofall the goods so disposed by 
Mr. Chambers to his own use, his majesty hath not received 
any portion of the third part due for the same.” 

One would think that this gentleman would have been 
contented with returning his profits at only one-and-a-half per 
cent of their true value. But no, he appears to have adopted 
the same system of false returns with regard to his expenses: 
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‘ Touching ‘Mr. Chambers’s charges expended in the prose- 
cution of this service, which is cast up to 1192/., I am not 
acquainted with any such disbursements, or ever received one 
penny thereof in lieu of my labours and friendly offices done 
him. Yet am I confident the values which Mr. Chambers 
hath raised might be doubled to his majesty’s coffers in one 
year, under half Mr. Chambers’s expenses, if the general 
grants were not impediments to a legal and orderly proceed- 
ing.” 

: And these private persecutors were much harder men in 
dealing with the unfortunate recusants than the officials of 
the government when left to themselves. The poor fleeced 
Catholics are always glad to get out of their lists; Mr. Spiller 
contrasts their sharp practice with the slower and more cum- 
brous advance of the government causes. 

‘Mr. Chambers complaineth of slackness in officers; 
therein I will only answer for myself, that he hath had more 
assistance, sharper process, and speedier proceedings in his 
particular suit for recovering these debts (whereof some were 
charged upon men being no recusants) than hath been awarded 
or executed at the suit of his majesty or the late queen in 
levying any debts of this nature.”* 

We next meet with a brace of the vermin who fed on the 
more special functions of Catholics. By Act of Parliament,t 
a penalty of 100/. was inflicted on Popish recusants not 
baptising their children in the parish-church. This source of 
revenue was too tempting to be resisted by certain unjust 
stewards, unable to dig and ashamed to beg, but resolved 
somehow to live at other people’s expense. Accordingly, at 
p- 139 of the same Ms. book, we find a petition, dated July 12, 
1611, from Claud Hamilton and Walter Allison, “ his ma- 
jesty’s faithful servants,” to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
reciting the king’s grant to them of the fines upon baptisin, 
and the archbishop’s warrant to search; asserting that they 
had discovered instances of the infringement of the law, and 
therefore praying his grace to write letters to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for a certificate and warrant of cxe- 
cution. 

Annexed to this document is the paper therein referred 
lo, containing the “ information” about the persons thus il- 
icitly baptising their children. It is a certificate from John 
Morres, vicar of Blackbourn, Lancashire, dated June 17, 1611, 
which we give at length as a specimen of the kind of infor- 
mation on which these fines were levied. It is the ouly 


* Lansdowne Mss., no. 158, fol. 63. 
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one contained in the Ms. volume on which we are at present 
engaged. 


The names* of the parents who have had children born within 
these six years not baptised in the parish-church, nor elsewhere 
known by me to be baptised, which I verily think were baptised by 
Popish priests, who do swarm in these parts at this day. 

Imprimis. Mr. Sympsonn, Esq., a northern man resyding at 
Dynkeley Hall, the inheritance of John Talbot of Saleburye, Esq. 

It. Mr. Thos. Houldenn of Wyttonn, gent., that hath three 
children, ué supra. 

It. John Tallbott ofthe Carr, gent., all his children for any thing 
I know, ué supra. 

It. John Sharpless of Balderston, all his children for any thing 
I know, ut supra. 

It. John Bradeley of Osbaldeston, all his, ut supra; and these 
be all noted and notorious recusants. 

It. Within the parish of Samesbury, a chapelry belonging to 
Blackbourne, where they marry, bury, and baptise, there have not 
been twenty baptised within these seven years at the church. 

Ita testor ego Johes. Morres, 
vicarius de Biackeborne predict. 
non sine summo animi dolore. 

I also hope to find out many more within these two months, and! 
to certify my hon. patron of the estate of our parish and country: 
more fully. I mean my L. of Canterbury his grace. 

Jno. Morres. 


It. John Sothworth of Samsbury, son and heir of Thos. Soth- 
worth, Esq. of Samsbury aforesaid. J. M. 


Doubtless Catholic priests have been always moderately 
plentiful in Lancashire; but the vicar’s expression, ‘‘ who do 
swarm in these parts,” is probably partly attributable to the 
same feeling which made the Irish Protestant lady refuse to 
pay a second visit to the Dublin Exhibition, because the first 
time she went “ the place was literally crawling with priests.” 

But Auchtmoutie and Chambers, Hamilton and Allison, 
were leeches of small capacity in comparison with the other 
thirsty and titled bloodsuckers whom James fed in this (to 
himself) inexpensive way. One of the chief of these was the 
Duke of Lennox, who, not satisfied with a goodly list of recu- 
sants who had been committed to his tender mercies from an 
early year of James’s reign, petitions in June 1613 for “ the 
benefit of all such debts and sums of money as are taken up, 
refrained, or suspended, of, from, or for recusants, and are due 
unto and leviable by his majesty’s seizures”—including all 


* Lansdowne Mss. 153, fol. 140. Junii 17, 1611. Blackeborne, Com. Lane. 
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arrears from the fortieth year of Elizabeth to the tenth of 
James I. The king gave the duke a warrant to make any 
profit he could of these arrears, either by legal course or by 
composition, on condition of his paying a certain part (left 
blank) into the Exchequer. Sir Julius Cesar does not seem 
t> have been pleased either with the proceeding, or the man- 
ner in which it was announced; the first he heard of it was 
from the duke’s secretary, who asked him “to peruse the 
encloséd, and with his first leisure to repair unto the duke, to 
confer about it.” The chancellor professed himself at a com- 
plete loss to understand what debts they were to which his 
grace referred, and remitted the matter to the Solicitor-general 
to determine ‘‘ what debts are desired, what is the meaning of 
their having been taken up of recusants, refrained from re- 
cusants, or suspended for recusants; and also how it may ap- 
pear that such debts are either due or payable by seizures, 
and ought to be satisfied to his majesty.” It seems, however, 
that the accommodating lawyers decided in the duke’s favour, 
and contented him; for not long after we find him writing 
‘(this time with his own gracious hand) to Sir Julius, to urge 
some one else’s suit for a share in the same booty.- We will 
transcribe a sentence or two from this precious epistle : 

‘St, the berair heirof hes gottin a gratious reference of a cer- 
tane petitioun w'with he maid you acquent of befoir. It will pleais 
you thawfoir the rather for my requeist to give way thairto, as for 
my own particularis I have gevin informatioun w* credeit to y® 
berair, I sall godvilling wt tyme have ane cair to requeit your 
kyndnes towardis me, &c. &c.” 

What an aggravation to the oppressed Catholics, to be 
thus made the prey of poor and proud barbarians, who could 
neither speak or write the language of the country! ‘* Have 
I lived,” says Falstaff, ‘‘to stand at the taunt of one that 
makes fritters of English 2” 

Another of these noble rascals was the Lord Viscount 
‘Haddington. The king had made a grant to him out of these 
funds; but as the exchequer was empty, he could not be paid. 
A message was therefore sent to Sir Julius to make haste and 
feed the cormorant. Sir Julius writes the following letter to 
the king, which sufficiently explains itself. 


No. I. 
Sir Julius to King James I. 1612.* 


Most cracious Soverricn,—Whereas your majesty hath lately 
directed me by signification from Sir Thomas Lake, that I should 
use all care and expedition in supplying my Lord Haddington his 
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wants out of such moneys as may be raised from recusants refusing 
the oath of allegiance, or by some of them who shall be admitted to 
composition. Herein I beseech your majesty to conceive that I 
have not neglected by mine uttermost endeavour to put in execu- 
tion the charge which your majesty gave me in that particular at 
Tibault’s, and my lords can witness that I have several times con- 
ferred with them about the manner of proceeding therein, without 
making mention of my lord viscount’s name. Whereupon it is 
resolved, that a certain number of the principal recusants dwelling 
in the counties near adjoining to London shall be sent for to appear 
before my lords at the council-board. Nevertheless, because the 
justices of assize and of the peace have authority by the law to 
tender the oath unto all under the degree of nobility,* it is thought 
fit first to examine their certificates, by which will appear what ser- 
vice in that kind hath been performed by the judges in their several 
circuits ; and so may we with the more justice and judgment be in- 
formed against whom to proceed, as may best stand both with your 
majesty’s honour and profit. Herein I beseech your majesty to 
license me to deliver my private opinion to your highness what I 
conceive will be the end of this proceeding by the course which I 
find the recusants hold in the beginning. And first, touching those 
of whom the law hath taken hold by a legal conviction, namely, the 
Lord Vaux, his mother, Sir Henry James, and William Vavasour of 
Yorkshire, of whose estates commissions are awarded to inquire ; 
so many questions usually arise either before the commissioners, or 
upon the finding of offices, or before the barons of the exchequer, 
in point of pleading such evidence, as either by them or their an- 
cestors have formerly been made to prevent the penalty of the law, 
that I doubt much that in these and the like will be found only a 
state for term of life. So it would be considered, whether the issues 
of their lands, which can be paid but half-yearly, or the fines which 
they may be drawn presently to pay your majesty (especially to 
redeem their liberty) may be of better value. 

I find likewise that some of the recusants of name and quality, 
as Middleton of Yorkshire, Towneley of Lancashire, Edwardes of 
Flintshire, and others, being by special warrant commanded to ap- 
pear at the council-table, finding that neither Vavasour nor the rest 
are admitted to composition, have lately withdrawn themselves, and 
secretly keep in obscure places, where neither messengers nor other 
officers can yet discover them. And by their precedent (as I am 
informed) many other recusants, as well in the north parts as else- 
where, cither out of the fear of justice, or despair of being admitted 
to composition, have lately forsaken their dwelling-houses, and lurk 
in secret places not to be found. 

It is therefore to be presumed that the mganer sort of recusants 
within this your majesty’s kingdom who keep within their confine- 


* Art. 7, Jac. I. c. vi. § 3, a.pv. 1609. Privy council may tender the oath to 
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ments, will either take the oath of allegiance, or that, they refusing 
the same, little or no benefit will arise to your majesty by their 
forfeitures. And for such who be of better ability, if they may not 
be assured of composition before they deliver themselves'into the 
hands of justice, they will for the most part remain as fugitives 
within your majesty’s dominions, and not appear when they shall 
be summoned. This I fear may prove disadvauntable to your ma- 
jesty in point of profit, and dangerous in the precedent; both which 
I know your majesty will timely foresee, in reason of state. 

Lastly, if by a moderate and fit course of composition your 
majesty may receive from such recusants good sums of money, and 
consequently weaken their estates, and yet oblige them unto you by 
your mercy, so far supereminent above the extremity of your justice, 
‘there will yet arise a further benefit to your majesty and the state 
thereby, in that you may truly understand the persons, their degrees 
and condition, who affect not the oath of allegiance; whereas now 
they are either not known, or being suspected, cannot be adjudged 
‘but good subjects if they shall readily take the oath (albeit they do 
it to save their goods and lands, and be it never so much against 
their mind). Your majesty may therefore please to take into your 
gracious consideration.what in my particular duty and service I 
have herein remembered to your majesty, which I learned out of 
your sacred mouth at your first conference with my lords concerning 
this course. 

At the present, my Lord Vaux his tenants offer, for the discharge 
of him and his mother and their forfeitures and imprisonments, 
20002., Vavasour 700/., Middleton and Towneley, to be released of 
the oath, 10002. 

Of these what your majesty shall please to accept, the same may 
be disposed to your own necessities, which are extreme and press- 
ing, or otherwise, as to your highness shall be thought fit. And so, 
hoping that I have fully or in some reasonable measure given an 
answer to the points of Sir Thomas Lake’s letter, written unto 
me by your majesty’s cédmmandment, and most humbly craving 
pardon of all my faults and errors, I beseech the Almighty to grant 
unto your majesty a long and prosperous reign over.us. 

Your majesty’s most humble subject and servant, 
Junius Czsar. 
Strand, 14th Aug. 1612. 


In answer to this long letter, Sir Julius perhaps reccived 
a fresh command to make haste, and to pay Lord Haddington 
500/. at once; for the next day he writes again to the king 
to acknowledge the receipt of the order, but at the same time 
to say that he had no money in hand. He repeats, that if 
.the law takes its course, no fines will be returnable till Nli- 
chaelmas; but that if money is wanted immediately, it can be 
had from those who offered composition to be excused from 
taking the oath. This, however, he cannot take upon himself 
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to accept, as it is contrary to orders given at a council lately 
held at Theobalds. Therefore he sends a schedule of names; 
suggesting that they should be at once summoned to London, 
and made to take the oath, or else fleeced of their property. 


No. II. 


A Copy of my Letter to the King touching Forfeitures of some 
Recusants begged by my Lord Haddington, §c.* 


Most Gracious SovEREIGN,—I received of late a letter from 
Sir Thomas Lake signifying your majesty’s pleasure concerning 
5001. to be paid to my Lord Viscount Haddington; of those moneys 
whereout that payment should have been made, no penny hath been 
received since that time. Thé process gone out against the lands 
and goods of the Lord Vaux and his mother, Sir Henry James and 
William Vavasour, will not be returnable till Michaelmas term next; 
but the Lord Vaux and his mother, by their tenants, offer 2000. in 
money, and William Vavasour 7001., if it may be accepted, for their 
pardons of all their forfeitures and imprisonment. Others not yet 
convented have been sent for, but cannot yet be found; only two of 
them, namely, William Middleton, Esq., of Yorkshire, and Richard 
Towneley, Esq., of Lancashire, offer 5001. a-piece not to be put to 
their oaths. Wherein, as in all others of that kind, I dare not med- 
dle, it being contrary to your majesty’s resolution when you spake 
last with your council at Theobalds. And therefore my lords have 
sent both for them and divers others contained in this enclosed 
schedule, and mean to send for all the rest in that schedule, and to 
proceed with them according to the law.-..Whereof I hope your 
majesty shall receive satisfaction at your coming to Windsor. And 
so, most humbly craving pardon of my faults and errors, I beseech 
the Almighty to grant unto your majesty a long and prosperous 
reign over wus. 

Your majesty’s most humble subject and servant, 
J.C. 
Strand, 15th August 1612. 


This list containst many names still (or lately) well known 
to Catholics. Middleton, Gascoine, Cholmeley, Dolman, 
Preston, Townley, Wiseman, Plowden, Gifford, Biddulph, 
Throckmorton, Gage, Digby, Arundel, Tregean, Tichbourne, 
Carew, Mennell, Catterick, Ingleby, Witham, and many others. 
Letters from several of them to Mr. Spiller, through whom 
they make their offers, and for whose good offices with the 
lords of the council they ask, are bound up in this very in- 
teresting volume. Sir Julius seems to have had them sum- 
moned on speculation; for their letters are mostly dated in the 
June and July of this same year, whereas the schedule bears 
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date July 18, 1612. The earliest of the letters is dated in 
May, and is from Mr. Edward Morgan. 


No. IIT. 


Mr. Edward Morgan of Monmouthshire, 22d May 1612.* 
1.H.S. 


Having now almost five weeks attended his majesty’s pleasure 
and my lords of his highness’s privy council touching the new oath 
of allegiance, and being to resolve as well upon that as upon the 
other payment of xxii. a month which I have long continued ; and 
where, at my first coming, I found myself one of those which were 
contained in my lord of Lennox’s list, and now as I hear it pleaseth 
his highness to restore these penalties to his highness’s own use: 
duty therefore bindeth me to be more willing to strain myself to give 
satisfaction to his majesty than any other. I therefore, conceiving 
that by your attendance on the lords you may understand in these 
cases more than any other, entreat you that I may learn what will 
be his majesty’s and their honours’ pleasure touching me. My age 
and infirmities of body are many, whereby I account myself half- 
dead in my grave: mine estate was once indifferent, but now very 
mean: my four sons by my first wife having above five hundred 
pounds yearly assured them out of my poor living above ten years 
since, and all the rest, lands and leases, assured, after my life, to 
mine eldest son. His majesty, as you know, hath 260/. yearly, 
besides I pay in rent to the college of Eaton and others 3001. 
yearly: my charge is great, having by my now wife six small chil- 
dren unprovided for: and my true debts are 2000/.: nevertheless, 
if his majesty would please to be so gracious unto me as to accept 
1000/., and to give me discharge for this oath as it lieth, I shall 
willingly take an oath to the effect herein contained, which I duti- 
fully offer to express mine allegiance to his majesty, and will most 
willingly undergo my former monthly payment of 201. ; if this may 
redeem his majesty’s grace and mercy towards me, I shall submit 
myself thereunto. Otherwise, before I shall ruinate my house and 
children’s fortunes, I must refer the scruples of my conscience to 
the gracious directions of God his Holy Spirit. Howsoever, if his 
majesty so please, he may in these cases make unto his exchequer 
a good increase of the revenue, and I assure myself a great increase 
of that dutiful affection which his poor Catholic subjects owe and 
bear both to his highness and his hopeful and happy issue; for 
whose life, health, and reign amongst us I shall daily pray, with that 
true devotion as any who have most tasted of his majesty’s bounty 
or favour. And so I bid you farewell, and do rest, 

Your loving friend, 
Epwarp Morcan. 

To my worthy and good friend, Henry Spyller, Esq., be these. 


It will be seen that not only Morgan, but most of the other 
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gentlemen whose letters we shall transcribe, threatened, in 
case their offers were not accepted, to consider whether they 
would not take the oath. This was, no doubt, with most of 
them a mere empty threat; for they knew well enough that 
the crown wanted not their oaths, but their money ;—it was 
only the bereaved milch cows threatening to live a life of 
celibacy unless their milk was accepted in lieu of their calves. 
But even if they were serious, it was no question of apostasy 
from the Church. Pope Paul V., indeed, had condemned the 
oath, as containing matter contrary to faith and salvation; but, 
on the other hand, a large body of secular priests, with Black- 
well at their head, taught that it might be taken; and many 
of the laity, acting under their advice as their immediate su- 
periors, took it when it was tendered, and thus freed them- 
selves from the penalties of a premunire. In the midst of 
such a wearing persecution we must not be too hard on those 
who cast away every thing but the bare plank of faith; the 
outlying opinions of orthodoxy were as difficult to preserve as 
the ornaments of worship. 

The oath is well known. Its substance is a disclaimer of 
the deposing power of the Popes; its sting is in a declaration 
that this doctrine is impious, heretical, and damnable, and that 
the swearer, from his heart, abhors, detests, and .abjures it. 
Many persons might have very fairly abjured a theological 
opinion, which, however respectable, had never been declared 
de fide; but to tax all the honoured ecclesiastics and theolo- 
gians who held it with heretical and damnable impiety was 
too strong a demand. The very introduction of this clause 
proves that it was never sincerely meant as a test of a man’s 
true allegiance, but only as a snare for his conscience, and as 
a kind of burglar’s tool for robbing him of his property. : 

However, poor Mr. Morgan was not put to the test—his 
offer was accepted; and on the 15th of June he writes to 
Mr. Spiller the following grateful acknowledgment of his 
Services : 

No. IV. 
From the same to the same. 15th June 1612.* 
I.H.S. 

If I cannot express the contentment mine heart conceiveth of 
the gracious favour it pleaseth his majesty to extend towards me in 
accepting the thousand pounds I have offered for the discharge of 
the oath, which I protest I give with as hearty goodwill as ever I 
did any thing in my life: and the rather much for that I am sat- 
isfied by yourself it goeth to his majesty’s own coffers and use: 
Wishing it were many a thousandfold more: and for proof of my 
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humble thankfulness, I shall both daily and ever pray Almighty 
God heartily for the long life in health and prosperity both of his 
highness and all his hopeful issues ; and provide with all my pos- 
sible power the means to satisfy mine offer; which I trust will be 
by the time it shall please his majesty that my discharge be put in 
a readiness; the manner and form whereof I willingly and humbly 
refer unto his highness’s gracious and favourable order; nothing 
doubting but that his highness will please, of his own royal inclina- 
tion, to afford me more than becoming me to demand; which I look 
not to have until I make full and entire payment of what I have 
undertaken: for the speedy despatch of all which, I do only attend 
the course it shall please his majesty to set down; and so do rest, 
Your loving friend, 
Epwarp Morean. 
From my lodging in Howlboorne, this 15th of June. 


With all his gratitude, it is amusing to see that the poor 
gentleman knew the manners and customs of the court too 
well to pay a penny of his composition before the discharge 
was ready to be delivered to him in due form. The royal 
pickpocket would probably have forsworn the receipt of the 
money, if the payer had trusted but a day to his honour or 
his memory. ) 

The next letter is written by Edward Gage, Esq., of Sus- 
sex, from Liege, in Belgium, whither he had retired for the 
benefit of his health. 


No. V.* 


Mr. Sprinter, my very good friend,— Whereas I understand 
by divers, that at this present the late oath of allegiance is required 
of divers in England. And whereas, by license from his majesty, 
I am permitted to live in these parts for the benefit of my health, 
and may happen at my return home to be pressed likewise with the 
taking of the same, wherein it may be I may have some scruple of 
conscience to take the said oath Jiterally according to every word 
thereof, being an old unlearned man, and seeing learned men make 
some question thereof. Yet am I ready, and ever will bé, to testify 
my faith and allegiance to his majesty as far forth as any other shall 
do, be it by oath or otherwise. If you, by such means as you know 
best, can procure that I may not be pressed with the said oath to 
the trouble of my conscience now in my old age, being threescore 
and ten years old, sickly, and ready to step into my grave, you 
shall do me such a friendship as I shall never forget, nor leave 
unrequited towards you. And moreover, according to my small 
power, I will yield up to his majesty a thankful gratuity for so 
great mercy and compassion extended towards me. You know, 
Mr. Spiller, that my livelihood was never but mean; and, upon the 
death of my son, I sold away two parts of three of my lands, not 
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looking to live longer now. With the money thereof I paid my 
debts and advanced my children and grandchildren. The rest 
which is left serveth me but barely to maintain myself, my wife, 
and family: the same, after my decease, is already assured unto my 
next heir by good conveyance in law. All which notwithstanding, 
to show my grateful heart unto his majesty for such his princely 
favour to be shown me, I will yield into his coffers three hundred 
pounds in money, being more than my poor estate will well afford. 
I thank God, in all my lifetime I have lived without suspicion of 
disloyalty or undutifulness ; whereof her late majesty was so well 
persuaded, as, by the benefit of her favour, I lived untroubled ; 
neither would I wish longer to live than to carry a faithful and 
true heart to his majesty that now is. I pray let me know whether 
I may be freed from the scruple of my conscience in this point by 
such offer as I have herein made; otherwise I stand doubtful whe- 
ther I shall do as others of my sort have done, rather than to see my 
wife, children, and family to be brought to extreme necessity and 
beggary. Thus, hoping to hear from you as soon as you can, I 
end with my very loving commendations. 
Your very assured friend, 


Epwarp GAGE. 
From Leige, near unto the Spawe, the 10th of June 1612. 


The next is from a poor oppressed recusant, who for his 
refusal of the oath had long lain in the pestilential dungeons 
of Newgate. 


No. VI.* 


Sir,— Being convicted in the premunire, and committed to 
Newgate, where I have continued long in great misery, and with no 
small peril of my health. And being sincerely desirous to give his 
most excellent majesty all humble satisfaction of my obedience to 
his highness’s laws; yet enforced by the imminent danger of sick- 
ness, if I should continue much longer in so pestilent a place, to 
sue in all humility for the king’s most gracious mercy. And con- 
ceiving by your often attendance upon the lords of his most honour- 
able privy council in the course of these affairs, that you may much 
further my humble desires, I do most earnestly entreat you to pre- 
sent unto his most royal majesty my voluntary offer of seven hun- 
dred pounds, to be disposed at his pleasure out of my poor estate. 
The which sum of money, as it is the uttermost I can possibly pay 
or perform, in regard of the small portion of lands left me for my 
life by my lately deceased ancestor, who was not my father, but my 
uncle; also in respect of my great debts and extraordinary charge 
of children: so may it please his most princely bounty to accept 
thereof, and release my imprisonment, and vouchsafe me his gra- 
cious pardon, [ shall daily pray in the sincerity of my soul for the 
continuance of his highness’s happiest days, and his royal issue ever 
to reign overus. Thus, in assurance of your friendly and charitable 
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endeavours in this behalf, I commit you to the protection of Al- 
mighty God. From Newgate, this 19th of June 1612. 
Your assured poor friend, 
Wiviram Vavasovr. 


To the worshipfal, my approved good friend, 
Mr. Henry Spyller, Esq. 


The following letter is interesting as showing the profes- 
sions of humility and ignorance with which the Catholics were 
obliged to approach the throne of the crowned theologian. 
How revolting it must have been to them to have to qualify 
his heartless oppression with the name of mercy, and to shel- 
ter their rejection of his crazy divinity behind the profession 
of a weak understanding and a want of learning! What chance 
had Catholics against the assumptions of the parsons, when it 
was necessary to use such apologetic language as this for the 
staple of their appeals, and for the preface to every statement 
of their claims, unless they wished to be kicked out of court 
unheard ? 

No. VI. 


Vm. Middleton’s Letter about the Oath. 24th July 1612.* 


Honovurep Sir,—Whereas I have received a letter from some 
of his highness’s most honourable privy council willing and requir- 
ing me to make my personal appearance before their honours, to 
answer to such matters as should be objected against me; and being 
informed that the occasion of my sending for was to the end to have 
the new oath of allegiance tendered unto me, which, with all dutiful 
respect I am most willing and ready, for all matters of temporal 
allegiance, sincerely and faithfully to acknowledge, but because 
there be some matters contained in the said oath which to my weak 
understanding (being altogether unlearned) seem something obscure. 
And, for that I do hear that his highness’s pleasure is forth of his 
gracious clemency to admit such persons whose consciences are not 
well settled for the taking of the aforesaid oath as it lieth to their 
fine for the same. Therefore my earnest desire unto you is, that in 
my behalf you will be pleased to make offer of four hundred pounds 
to his highness, which with all dutiful submission I will frecly give 
unto his majesty, and think myself most happy if thereby I may 
redeem his majesty’s grace and mercy towards me; otherwise, if 
this large offer (my weak estate considered) may not be accepted, I 
will endeavour not to be singular in my own opinion, but seek to 
satisfy the scruples of my conscience rather than to hazard to utter 
overthrow of me and mine. For, first, it is well known that, by 
reason of my great debt, I was forced to let long leases of a good 
part of my estate, reserving the old and ancient rent. Secondly, 
that my lands are charged with divers great annuities to several 
persons for lives, and a yearly fee-rent to his majesty. Thirdly, 
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my eldest son upon his marriage had a good part of my estate al- 
lotted unto him in presente, and the reversion of all the rest then 
also settled upon him and his heirs; so I have no means to re- 
lieve myself now by leasing of any of my lands but for my life only. 
Fourthly, the payment of five hundred pounds which I made to Mr. 
Nathsmith, his majesty’s servant, by the direction and appointment 
of the last lord-treasurer. And lastly, two parts of my lands are 
seized into his majesty’s hands. All which being considered, I hope 
his majesty will be graciously pleased to commisérate my dis- 
tressed estate, and accept of the aforesaid fine; for which gracious 
goodness I and mine shall ever, according to our bounden duties, 
have good cause daily to pray to Almighty God that his majesty 
and his royal issue may for ever both healthfully and happily reign 
over us. And so, making bold to commend the care of this my 
business unto you, for which, God willing, I shall ever rest 
Your much obliged, 
Witt. MippeEtton. 
To the worshipful, my very loving friend, 
Henry Spiller, Esq., these. 

The last letter which we shall transcribe is from Sir 
Henry James, of Kent, who appears to have been imprisoned 
in May for refusing the oath, and in November writes the 
following appeal to Sir Julius Czesar himself. 


No. VII. 


Sir Henry James, Knight, condemned for the refusing the Oath of 
Supremacy, to Sir Julius Cesar. 2d Nov. 1612.* 

Ricut Honovurasre,—I humbly beseech your honour to 
vouchsafe the reading of these few lines, and to pity my distressed 
estate. J am here a prisoner, and so have remained by the space 
of these six months past, without means to relieve myself, and with- 
out friends to petition or entreat for me. His majesty’s indignation 
towards me is more heavy and grievous than all other miseries that 
could be heaped upon me in this world. This only comfort is left 
me, that as Almighty God hath established his highness king of so 
many kingdoms and people, so hath the divine grace given him a 
heart endued with mercy and clemency, which I should never de- 
spair to taste of in such measure as other his subjects have done, if 
his majesty did but certainly know the loyalty and faithful heart I 
do and ever shall bear unto him; and likewise, that his highness 
were truly informed of my poor estate. For the first, I do here 
protest that, touching all manner of temporal obedience, duty, faith, 
and loyalty to his majesty, I ever shall and will, not only acknow- 
ledge the same, but will be ever ready to justify it with the loss of 
my life. And for that poor estate and revenvfe I have of inheritance, 
thatis settled and entailed by my ancestors to descend and come to 
my sons after my decease. I am old in years, diseased, and with- 
out relief; my wife and nine children living in great want and 
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misery. May it therefore please your honour to take some oppor- 
tunity to move his majesty to have commiseration of me and my 
poor children. Humbly beseeching his highness of his princely 
clemency to pardon my offence, and to impose such fine upon me 
as my estate may bear, so as myself and my children may be able 
to live, and be preserved from ruin and overthrow. And we shall 
ever be bound to pray for his majesty’s prosperity. And so I hum- 
bly commend myself and these my troubles to your honourable 
commiseration. 
Your honour’s, in all duty ever to be commanded, 
Henry JAMEs. 


This gentleman’s property lay chiefly in the Romney 
Marshes, Kent. From a paper of Mr. Spiller’s, written in 
March 1607 (fol. 125), he appears at some time before that 
date to have conformed to the state religion; but in 1612 he 
was evidently acting as a true and zealous Catholic. It is 
noticeable that he makes no threat about taking the oath: he 
had once tasted the bitterness of apostasy, and was careful not 
even to name such a thing in future, though it should be only 
in jest, or as an empty threat. 

This little episode is a fair specimen of the commotion and 
distress which thrilled through the whole English Catholic 
body whenever it pleased one of James’s minions to lose more 
than he could afford at the gaming-table, to run up a larger 
bill with his tailor than he could conveniently pay, or even to 
conceive a desire to lay up a little more money in his chest 
than he as yet possessed. Quidquid delirant reges plectuntur 
Achivi; whatever mad measure these gay Scotchmen chose to 
dance, the poor Romans had to pay the piper. Such was the 
origin of the wealth of some of the most respectable Protestant 
families ;—a grant of other people’s property, wheedled out of 
a weak and unprincipled monarch, and farmed with the most 
reckless and profligate dishonesty; while, at the same time, 
these matchless hypocrites would talk and write about reli- 
gious matters in the most unctuous way, taking it for granted, 
as a fundamental principle of morals and theology, that the 
most acceptable service that could be performed for God, and 
the mnost meritorious action for the State, was to hunt down 
Papists, to root out recusants and their families from the land, 
and to plant themselves in their places. 

It may be supposed that all these grants to his courtiers 
and needy countrymen, coupled with their outrageous dis- 
honesty in collecting the money, reduced to a very small sur 
the yearly revenues which the king obtained from recusants. 
This, however, was not the case. According to his own ac 
count, he received from them a net income of thirty-six thou: 
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it is clear that James either undervalued his revenue from this 
source as grossly as such persons as Mr. Chambers undervalued 
theirs, or else that the officers of the exchequer purloined very 
handsome perquisites during the passage of the money through 
their hands. The following memoranda, which are evidently 
notes given by Mr. Spiller to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and therefore doubtless perfectly authentic, may be found at 
fols. 107 and 324 of the same volume of Mss.: 


No. 1. Jndorsed, Recusants, 10 Juliz 1612. 
Curia Sccij (Saccarii). 

The forfeitures of recusants which have been ) cegrxx™Dextt 
escheated into this court from the beginning of a 
Michaelmas term, in the ninth year of the i t5to 
ees gene ig oe 2 1 toto 
king’s majesty’s reign, to the end of Trinity | gee | 
term, in the tenth year of his said majesty’s 
reign, do in the whole amount unto, as by the 
estreats thereof remaining in the custody of the 
clerk of the estreats of this court, and by him 
cast up, particularly appeareth : 


2.é three hundred 
and seventy-one 
thousand and sixty 
pounds. 


The second memorandum for the next year shows a falling 
off : 

The forfeitures of recusants which have been escheated into this 
court from the beginning of Michaelmas term, anno 10 Jacobi I., 
to the end of Trinity term, anno 11, do in the whole amount to 
93,100/. as by the estreat thereof remaining in the custody of the 
clerk of the estreats of this court particularly appeareth. 


So that in one year, besides all the private peculations of 
the Auchtmouties, the Chambers’s, the Lennox’s, the Had- 
dingtons, and their dependents — besides all the extortions of 
pursuivants, messengers, magistrates, clerks, and higher offi- 
cers— besides all the fees and expenses of prosecutions, sum- 
mons, and other costs—the English Catholics paid into the ex- 
chequer the sum of three hundred and seventy thousand pounds, 
and the next year ninety-three thousand pounds! At this rate, 
considering the then value of money, the annual sufferings 
of the Catholic body must have been about ten times greater 
than those of all the depositors and shareholders, and other 
victims of the speculations and frauds of Strahan and Paul, 
of John Sadleir, and the Royal British Bank. Let us suppose 
some thirty similar great swindles to take place regularly once 
a year for upwards of half a century, on each occasion bring- 
ing distress, ruin, and beggary to a fresh batch of victims, the 
pelf going to enrich quite as great scoundrels as any of the 
parties just named—the then population of England being 
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merely a fractional part of its present numbers, and the ruin 
being distributed among only one class, forming one fractional 
part of this diminished population ;—and we shall get an ap- 
‘proximate idea -of the action -of the penal laws, so far as the 
fines they inflicted-were concerned. Add the chances of hay- 
ing ‘your house ‘broken into at the pleasure of every drunken 
constable or puritanical magistrate, and your liability to be 
dragged, with wife and children, to imprisonment, torture, and 
death; and from these separate members you may gather a 
faint conception of the means taken to establish the reformed 
religion in England. But we need go no further than the 
pecuniary question, in order to.appreciate the virtues and the 
morality of those who established Protestantism in England, 
if we are to judge them by the Anglo-Saxon standard pro- 
pounded in the Zimes, in a leading article on the suicide of 
John Sadleir:: “He who carries disaster, if not absolute ruin, 
Into a hundred ‘families, is stained with deeper guilt than the 
mere ruffian who.attacks life.” 


CATHOLICITY AND DESPOTISM. 


“WHEN a strong man is crossing the top of a mountain, with a 
‘high north-wind driving the sleet into his face, and searching 
‘through all his wrappings to his very skin, it is not easy for 
him to realise the fact that he is more healthily occupied than 
“if he were seated in a pleasant garden, fanned by the warm 
and gentle south, and breathing only the odours of roses. So, 
too, with the keen gales of Protestant calumny blowing fiercely 
in the eyes of us Catholics, harassing and irritating us at every 
.step we take, and drenching us‘with pitiless pelting showcrs, 
-it requires some little philosophy and far-sightedness to avoid 
turning a wistful gaze to those continental resting-places where 
the wind blows in another direction, and where, if there 3s 
political bondage for the citizen, there is, or is supposed to be, 
‘religious :peace for the Catholic. A Catholic may therefore 
hope to be pardoned by the severest critics, if he now and 
then contrasts the.condition of his fellow-Christians in what are 
called ‘‘ Catholic countries” with his own in a nation where 
‘Protestantism is dominant. Nor ought he to be very severely 
judged, if he now and then indulges in recriminations which 
needlessly irritate the self-love of John Bull, and induce the 
supposition that Catholics are lovers of despotism simply be- 
cause they are Catholics, and not from any peculiarity of indl- 
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vidual opinion; that they are utterly insensible to the advan- 
tages which accrue to their religion from the freedom of their 
own country, and have no eye for any thing save its incidental 
evils. On this point, if we were writing for Protestant readers, 
we might and should insist with all our energy; and no rea- 
sonable man would deny the justice of our-plea. But at pre- 
sent we are addressing our fellow-Catholics; and our object is 
not so much to enumerate the aggravating attacks -and.calum- 
nies of which we are daily made the object. by our boasting 
fellow-countrymen, as to call attention to the real state of the 
case, as regards facts in their completeness, and apart from the 
provocations which we ourselves may personally receive. 

It is obvious that our first step towards making our way in 
our own country, and for gaining the position which as citizens 
we have a right to hold, is to master the real nature of the 
difficulties that stand in our way. It will avail us precisely 
nothing to get up the loudest cry about grievances, be they 
ever so real, if we thereby suffer our attention to be distracted 
from our actual condition as Englishmen, when compared with 
that of other:Catholics in despotic countries. The work ‘be- 
fore us is constructive, and not destructive, except incident- 
ally, and as a result of the success of our constructive labours. 
Nothing, therefore, can be more injudicious than the.creation 
of needless difficulties, or the fostering of groundless preju- 
dices in the minds of our Protestant fellow-subjects. Their 
dislike of Catholicism in itself, and apart from every accidental 
accompaniment, is so deep, so active, and so enduring, that 
it is madness to add to this dislike by associating our creed 
with political or social practices with which it has nothing on 
earth to do, but which happen to be singularly annoying to 
the British mind, whether in its infirmities.or ‘in its strength, 
Granting that John Bull shows himself simply a fool for ob- 
jecting so blindly to sundry ways or notions of foreigners, and 
for hating Catholicism because he fancies these things to be a 
part of ‘* Popery”—granting all this, our object:is to overlook 
these follies for our own sake, as well as for his. Our work is 
not so much to expose the absurdities of.our fellow-country- 
men, as to convince them that we are not what they take us to 
be, and that our religion is not that monstrous compound of 
tyranny, priestcraft, superstition, ignorance, and immorality, 
which they have been brought up to consider it. 

And as it happens that there is scarcely any thing on which 
your thorough Englishman is so sensitive as the freedom of 
speech and action in religion and politics which he himself 
enjoys, it would be clearly unwise on our part unnecessarily 
to run counter to his feelings on these points ; and especially so, 
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when the fact is, that very many of us Catholics actually share 
the prevailing national sentiment in all its intensity. Ever 
body who knows the English and Irish Catholic body, whether 
its ‘old Catholic” or “ convert” portions, is aware that it is 
deeply leavened with a love of political and religious freedom ; 
and that when we seem to cry out against it, it is only because 
we are so stung with the cruelty and falsehood of the accusa- 
tions made against us, that for a moment we forget our general 
principles, and seem to adhere to notions which really have no 
root in our convictions, and which we should be the first to 
repudiate in our cooler moments. When we speak or write 
in extenuation or justification of the arbitrary proceedings of 
continental governments, and the Protestant looker-on takes 
us to be advocating the system of arbitrary restriction as a 
matter of principle, the fact is, that we are merely provoked by 
the extravagance and unfairness of the accusations of Protes- 
tantism ; and in defending the accused in what we know they 
are innocent of, we appear to be upholding principles which 
we should be the first to disown if applied to ourselves. If a 
Catholic asserts that Louis Napoleon, on the whole, deserves 
well of his country, and rejoices that religion is advancing 
in France, he is supposed to desire to see the imperial rule 
applied in all its rigour to England, and to every other free 
nation. If he hints that the King of Naples is no worse a 
man, personally, than nine-tenths of monarchs, and that pro- 
bably he is just as conscientious in his severities as Queen Vic- 
toria in her, proprieties, he is thought to uphold every abuse, 
whether real or imaginary, that can thrive under an Italian 
police. The truth in these instances is, that we have a pro- 
found suspicion of the sources from whence these attacks on 
foreign Catholic powers emanate. We know from certain ex- 
perience that half the stories which make the Englishman's 
hair rise perpendicularly from his head are pure fabrications; 
and we perceive that these fictions are swallowed with a double 
measure of credulity for no other reason than because they 
are told of persons who are Catholics in their religion, and 
therefore supposed to be capable of at least double the amount 
of iniquity of which a sound Protestant can possibly ke guilty. 
Accordingly, we throw such doubt on the tales we hear, until 
they are fully confirmed, that the headlong Protestant mind, 
which itself is fully made up on the matter, sets us down as 
actually justifying the worst of evils; or, where it is a mere 
question of expediency, of advocating’ identically the same line 
of action for Englishmen which we maintain may be good and 
necessary for Spaniards or Italians. 

Considering, then, with what a network of prejudices and 
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stupidities we are surrounded, it surely is well to abstain from 
multiplying its meshes by needlessly identifying ourselves with 
ideas and practices which we actually condemn, or which, at 
least, we should deeply lament to see applied to countries like 
our own. We must, at times, spare ourselves the pleasure of 
pushing overboard the nonsensical fictions and baseless rea- 
sonings of our excited fellow-countrymen, lest in so doing we 
tempt them to fancy that we ourselves uphold ideas which 
we strenuously reject, and justify certain alleged enormities or 
blunders, when we are really only doubting the fact of their 
existence. ° 

Moreover, we ourselves are not so overstocked with en- 
thusiasm, patience, perseverance, wisdom, acuteness, unity of 
spirit, and charitableness towards one another, that we can 
afford to forget our own infirmities, and safely enjoy the 
pleasant sport of watching our neighbours’ iniquities, and 
thinking ourselves the most injured and meritorious creatures 
on the face of the earth. As long as we suppose that the 
great source of our troubles is the fact that we live in a 
country in which Protestantism is dominant, we shall never 
really master those difficulties which cause us such endless 
lamentations in private, even while our published lucubrations 
teem with exultation. Few things are more hurtful and para- 
lysing, as there is nothing more untrue, than the notion that 
m ‘ Catholic countries” every thing goes on with a sort of mil- 
lennial faultlessness; that all sovereigns are pious, all bishops 
wise, learned, immaculate, paternal, and admirable men of 
business; all nuns up to the ideal standard of the cloister; all 
monks models of asceticism; all priests first-rate preachers 
and spiritual directors; church-ceremonies very numerous and 
splendidly conducted; church-music exquisite and appro- 
priate; and all schools for the poor in admirable order; in 
short, that nothing is easier than to go to heaven without the 
smallest hindrance, if only a man has the will for it! 

The ‘‘ continental mania,” in fact, is a parallel to the medi- 
eval mania which for a time afflicted us; but which is happily 
fast vanishing before the increase of knowledge and common 
sense. Men were smitten with the splendour of Gothic archi- 
tecture—and no wonder; for what have the last three hundred 
years done in another line of art? They mourned over 
the desecrated shrines of York and Westminster, and con- 
cluded that when these glorious buildings were in Catholic 
hands all was perfect, and therefore—O, the wonderful syllo- 
gism !—therefore the revival of Gothic art was the right way 
to introduce medievalism, and thus to catholicise mankind in 
general, and Great Britain and Ireland in particular. For- 
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tunately we have: opened our eyes to the’ certainty, that though 
Gothic architecture is an excellent thing, and worthy of re- 
vival, medievalism in thé lump is simply an extinct phase of 
human life;. and that. it-can be no more recalled and made 
a: reality than. the Scotch people can. be made to leave off 
trowsers and take to kilts, in imitation of the days when Wal- 
lace fought. and Bruce was king. 

But the same spirit of unreality and discontent. still sur- 
vives. If we have left off lamenting that we do not live in 
the thirteenth century, there are persons sufficiently prone to 
believe that England is a’terrible place for a Catholic to live 
in, and that the Continent abounds with countries where 
kings, clergy, and people are united in one vast happy family, 
alike unhampered. by heresies and unaffected by scandals. 
One man has the Belgian mania, another the Roman; another 
has the Gallomania, and thinks what a blessed thing it must 
be to live under Napoleon III.; and a fourth actually prefers 
Naples and its despotism, and fancies that as a Catholic he 
would be more free to: save his soul unembarrassed by snares 
under the Neapolitan police than in. the great godless Baby- 
lon of Middlesex. Because the Protestant newspapers abuse 
King Bomha, it is supposed that the said king must be the 
most injured of. innocent men, whose whole soul: is imbued 
with: reverence for the Pope, and affectionate love for the 
Society of Jesus. Alas, what a delusion! Who are in the 
best condition, as far as freedom and every thing else is con- 
cerned, the Jesuits in Farm Street, London, or the Jesuits in 
Naples? Only conceive the Home Secretary sending Colonel 
Somebody or other down to Farm Street some fine morning, 
with a document drawn up about the Divine right of Parlia- 
ments, and forcing the clergy to sign it, under peril of being 
‘kicked out” of the kingdom in the space of four-and-twenty 
hours! 

Considering, then, the obvious evils which result from a 
want of due appreciation of the real nature of the difficulties 
which beset us as Catholics, it will not be a profitless specula- 
tion if wé attempt to compare our advantages and disadvant- 
ages as subjects of Great Britain with those which are the lot 
of continental Catholics in general. In doing this, we must 
except one Catholic country from the list, viz. Belgium; in 
which, though the people are nationally Catholic, the political 
constitution much resembles our own; where, in fact, the 
people are, as in our case, the practically ruling power, and 
where consequently the system of the social state is unlike 
that of the other Catholic countries of Europe. , 

The one grand distinction, then, between our life as Eng- 
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lishmen and Irishmen, and that of the inhabitants of the con-- 
tinental kingdoms, is, we take it, our personal liberty of speech: 
and action in things political and religious as well as in things: 
social. Foreigners are often as free socially as we are; in 
some cases even more so, But there is not one large conti- 
nental state in which the executive government will tolerate 
for an hour that liberty of speech and act, in matters which 
touch itself, which we all of.us, Catholic and Protestant alike, 
habitually indulge in, and without which we should hold our- 
selves the most infamously used of mortals. The result, in 
our personal case as Catholics, is, no doubt, often extremely 
annoying and perplexing. It is not a little irritating to: our 
tempers to find ourselves denied the commonest privileges. 
which are accorded to every body but ourselves; to see our 
words doubted, our good actions kept out of sight or misre-: 
presented, our motives perverted, our clergy treated with con- 
tempt, our sacréd things mocked at, our very nuns made the 
object of coarse insult and threatened violence. It is suffi- 
ciently galling to read the tirades of the newspaper-press 
against all we hold dear; to see ourselves regarded as aliens, 
as false citizens, as habitual deceivers, as the votaries of ig- 
norance and the slaves of priestcraft; to watch the careful and 
almost habitual suppression of every little anecdote which 
may tell in our favour, and the magnifying of every little 
event which may be wrested to our dishonour. It makes’ 
one’s blood boil to witness the exclusion of our poor from 
domestic service, or other places of honest labour, solely on. 
the ground that they are ‘ Papists;” to reflect that a consi- 
derable portion of English society cannot sit in comfort at a 
dinner-table with us, or associate with us in any social amuse- 
ment or undertaking, through hatred of our creed. It pro- 
vokes the most patient to see the same ridiculous old absur- 
dities about our faith and morals, which have been refuted 
thousands of times, still budding and vigorous as ever, and 
made to do duty in exasperating our fellow-countrymen : 
against us. All these matters stir up our feelings against the 
state of things in which we live, and tempt us to look with 
wistful eyes to countries in which the State holds a strong 
hand over the manifestations of religious opinions among its 
subjects. We feel as if we could gladly exchange our own 
freedom to act and talk as we like on politics and religion for 
a condition of things in which at any rate all should go on 
quietly, and we should be left to pass through life and save- 
our souls without being daily insulted by the newspapers, 
preached at in the churches and cathedrals built by our own. 
ancestors, and snubbed by the queen and aristocracy. We 
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think how pleasant it would be to see the tables turned—to 
observe Cardinal Wiseman taking precedence of an English 
duke at a royal or imperial court, and to feel ourselves upper- 
most, while Protestants were snubbed in the same uncere- 
monious way that we are handled here. 

As people of good sense and wisdom, however, let us look 
at the whole facts of the case. Let us consider them as good 
Christians, and not as flunkeys; as men, and not as cowards. 
The question is, what is best for our religion, and not what is 
most agreeable to us as members of the social body. As far 
as pleasantness 1s concerned, it is unquestionably more de- 
lightful to the feelings to kick than to be kicked. It is more 
soothing to the spirits of a Catholic to hear of the iniquities 
of Martin Luther than to have the history of Alexander 
Borgia thrown in his teeth. But this is not the point. The 
question is simply this—Are we in as good a position, as Ca- 
tholics, in the England of this present day, as we should be if 
we lived under Louis Napoleon, the Emperor of Austria, the 
Queen of Spain, or Ferdinand of Naples? 

Granting, then, to the full the extent of the injury to re- 
ligion which results from the parliamentary and social pre- 
judices and tyranny of Englishmen, should we really be willing 
to exchange them for the patronage of any Catholic despot 
on earth? And is it not the fact, that not only are many of 
our peculiar grievances paralleled by the very same abuses in 
Catholic countries, but that we are wholly free from sundry 
others, which tend to eat out the very life of religion, and are 
only held in check by the indestructible energy of Catholicism 
itself ? 

To go, however, a little into details. And to begin with 
our hierarchy and clergy. In what possible way would they 
be the better for the favour of the State, or for their general 
recognition as high ecclesiastical dignitaries by the gentry 
and aristocracy of the nation? We mean, of course, how 
would they be better off as Bishops? What hinderances have 
they now in the performance of their duties which the favour 
of the world would destroy? They have difficulties enough 
to satisfy the most determined lover of obstacles; but those 
difficulties are almost entirely of Catholic origin; Protestants 
have nothing to do with them. The Zimes newspaper and 
the rest of the press may bark and shout at Dr. Cullen and 
Cardinal Wiseman, but they do them no harm. The epis- 
copacy of France, Austria, Spain, and Naples is infinitely 
more afraid of the bite of the Catholic sovereigns of those 
countries than our Bishops are of the wrath of Queen Vic- 
toria, or the Germanism and intrigues of Prince Albert. 
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Why, the very sentence we have this instant penned is a proof 
of the advantages of freedom to us as Catholics! What Ca- 
tholic periodical-writer in France or Naples could dare to talk 
of the sovereign and his household as we are now speaking of 
Queen Victoria and her husband? What French or Austrian 
Bishop could attack government godless institutions as the 
Archbishop of Dublin and others have attacked the Irish god- 
less colleges? In Belgium, indeed, the Bishops can publish 
what pastorals they like; but then Belgium, like England, has 
afree tongue. In France, on the contrary, only the other day, 
because the Bishop of Arras warned his clergy against a cer- 
tain line of conduct in a matter connected with religion, he 
himself forthwith received a warning from the imperial go- 
vernment to take care what he was about for the future. 
Then, as to our inferior clergy and religious men and wo- 
men. Can we forget that practically they are less hindered 
in the performance of their duties than in nearly all the chief 
countries of the Continent? Spooner and his tribe keep up 
an endless irritation against convents, and nuns are sometimes 
insulted in the streets; the Spoonerites may even succeed in 
carrying some measure for legalising annoyances to convents; 
but, with the exception of the Papal States and Belgium, we 
do not believe there is one of the European states in which, 
on the whole, the religious orders are as free to do as they like 
as they are in England. Does any man who knows the con- 
tinental system suppose that any where but in England the 
Jesuits would have ventured to place themselves literally next 
door to the sovereign’s own house without first asking leave ? 
Granting all the harm that is done by popular prejudice 
against priests, monks, and friars, who would exchange this 
freedom for all the ‘‘ favours” of the most ‘‘ Catholic” monarch 
in the world? Look at these two facts, we say, and form your 
judgment: in heretical England the Jesuits buy a fine estate 
actually joining on to the Queen’s Park at Windsor, and no- 
body interferes with them; in Catholic Naples the Jesuits issue 
a magazine very like this Rambler of ours, and in it they ven- 
ture to hint that kings are not exactly divinely-appointed 
lords of men’s souls and bodies, and down comes the minister 
of police, and forces them, under penalty of instant contu- 
melian exile, to sign a paper which throws the whole Society 
of Jesus into dismay, and is formally disowned in the public 
newspapers of Europe by the general himself. Surely it is 
better to be abused by the newspapers, and made the subject 
of weekly insulting sermons, and yet to be left practically to 
go our own ways, than to be “ protected” from the abuse of 
heresy by a secular power, which reserves for itself a rigid 
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practical control over all our actions. A man can read the 
Morning Herald, the Advertiser, and: the Times, order his 
breakfast, and eat his hot rolls and drink his coffee, without the 
slightest diminution of appetite, under a perfect storm of anti- 
Catholic leading-articles; but we take it that the most stoical 
of foreign Catholics, whether lay or cleric, would hardly enjoy 
his morning repast, if the post had just brought him a delicate 
insinuation from.the minister of police to the effect that the 
government had an eye on his proceedings. 

Nor let it be supposed: that where Catholicism is dominant 
the land is always free from those special grievances which 
particularly affect us as English and Irish Catholics ; we mean 
not merely such fanciful grievances as the black looks of ladies 
and gentlemen, and the tirades of twenty thousand pulpits 
echoing with our enormities ;—in the army and navy, in the 
workhouse and the gaol, are our real injuries to be found. 
Here, indeed, we suffer ; not we who are comfortably circum- 
stanced in this world’s goods, but the poor of Christ, who can- 
not help themselves, and who. writhe under that which is the 
only curse of poverty—a separation from all spiritual helps, 
and a social tyranny directed to the undermining all that is 
best in their hearts and lives. But it is a grievous error to 
suppose that these identical evils are confined to Protestant 
England. Many of them exist in Catholic countries, and 
even in quarters which would amaze the devout Catholic who 
has been hugging himself in the conviction that wherever Ca- 
tholic persons have the means of doing right, they have also 
the will to do it. In the name of all that is sacred, let us not 
rest till every abuse of this kind is rooted out of the land; but 
in the name of all prudence, let us not hinder our own success 
by attributing the scandals we deplore to the circumstance 
that we are living among Protestant Englishmen, and assert- 
ing that Catholic continental countries are invariably models 
for our imitation. If any man wishes to know what a gaol or 
a regiment may become under a Catholic government, not in 
the way of mere abuse of a good method, but in precisely the 
way that our poor and our criminals suffer at home, let him 
get at the opinions of his present Holiness, Pius [X., and 
ascertain the means which even he has been compelled to re- 
sort to in order to remedy the evils. These things do not 
often get into the newspapers, it is true; but still those who 
know what is behind the curtain are well aware that Catholic 
countries are never in a state of millennial perfection; and that 
to attack the abuses of England, as if they were exclusively 
confined to Protestantism, is not only a rhetorical blunder, 
but a logical misstatement. 
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Here, too, we cannot forbear remarking on a circumstance: © 
which must often have struck many of our readers, when re- 
flecting on the results of the free system of this country, as 
compared with the restrictive system of the Continent. It 1s- 
a most singular fact, that with all its appetite for anti-Catho- 
lic news, the British public hardly ever gets hold of those 
passing events or habitual faults which really reflect discredit 
upon us as Catholics and upon our cause.’ Judging @ priori, ° 
one would have supposed that every little faux-pas that we 
cominitted would be inevitably held up: to the hght of day, 
and made the text of a thousand bitter and crushing invec- 
tives against us. We should have expected that when: the 
Catholic sees his picture painted by the Protestant, he would 
have recognised at any rate his real shortcomings, however 
mixed up with the inventions of ignorance or malignity. But 
no; so different is the working of this free system from what 
might have been looked for, that when by chance a priest or’ 
layman goes wrong, and is an actual scandal to his fellow- 
Catholics, the Protestant world hardly ever find it out, unless 
the unhappy perscn forces himself on their attention, and con- 
stitutes himself an apostle of heresy. Observe, too, the ge- 
neral defects of our internal system in this country, and the 
infirmities with which we may sometimes be fairly charge- 
able; evidently Protestants know hardly any thing about them. 
We live in the midst of a people who more or less dislike us, 
are jealous of us, and suspicious to the last degree; we have 
ill-conditioned and disloyal members in our own community, 
both able and willing to show us up in any thing but heroic 
postures: yet, strangely, nothing comes of it. Our peccadil- 
Joes remain the subjects of the private lamentations of Catholic 
society, even when those lamentations extend through our 
whole body; and Protestantism remains as much in the dark 
as to our defects as it is to our virtues. 

A little thought, indeed, shows us how this comes to pass, 
and brings to light the real advantages of freedom of speech. 
Abroad, where the hushing-up and restrictive method prevails, 
every body is suspicious of every body, and especially of the 
clergy. The multitudes of men and women who are nomi- 
nally Catholic, but in their hearts semi-Protestant, are far 
more ready to believe insinuations against the characters of 
ecclesiastics and of people in office than are the bond-fide Pro- 
testants of this country. They writhe and groan under what 
they think a vile tyranny ; and nothing being professedly open 
and public, their morbid fancies and irritated passions are for 
ever conjuring up evils which either have no existence at all, 
or are grossly exaggerated. Here, on the contrary, there 
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prevails so great a confidence in the efficacy of publicity for 
the detection of abuses, that people are confident that when 
abuses are not known they do not exist. Exeter Hall may 
rant, and foolish writers may write about the enormities of 
‘* Romish casuistry ;” but nevertheless the mass of the English 
people are convinced that, as a rule, the lives of our clergy 
and laity are quite as pure and honourable as those of similar 
classes among Protestants. Supposing that such a thing as the 
exposure of the scandalous conduct of any distinguished eccle- 
slastic were to burst upon the world, we are convinced that 
the English public would be more astonished than would the 
Italian or Austrian public at such an event among themselves. 
And this is mainly attributable to the confidence which we 
place in publicity, and to the habitual suspiciousness engen- 
dered by the opposite and despotic method. 

Again, granting that the attacks of Protestantism, and the 
social persecution to which we are subjected, do produce some 
serious evils, and are a positive hinderance to the well-being 
of Catholicism and the spiritual progress of individual Catho- 
lics—which we do not for a moment deny—it is clear as the 
day that the continental system does not practically succeed 
in such a manner as to make us wish for its adoption. Look 
at Italy, for instance, at this moment. How could the Church 
hoid her own in that country by mere force of moral and in- 
tellectual strength? Was there ever a Pontiff whose per- 
sonal character was more calculated to disarm the ferocity of 
the enemies of the faith than that of the present Pope? Was 
there ever a Pontiff whose steady, intelligent, and quiet work 
of reform within the Church was more real, hearty, and prac- 
tical, and more calculated to reassure the minds of those who 
fancy that ecclesiastical abuses can never be remedied except 
by violence? Yet the exclusive system has so utterly failed 
in retaining the allegiance of the middle and upper classes of 
Italy, taken as a body, and of many of the lower classes also, 
that no one would be surprised to see a storm of ignorant 
brutal fury burst upon the rulers and priesthood of the Church, 
even more savage and wicked than that which constituted what 
they call the ‘‘ Reformation” of the sixteenth century. ‘The 
school of Italian ‘‘ patriots,” of whom Mazzini is the popular 
representative, actually comes nearer to the scriptural descrip- 
tion of Antichrist than any monster which the world has yet 
seen. But it is the same every where. France, under the 
restrictive system of Louis XIV., gave birth to its first revo- 
lution; Spain, under the same, brought up its nobles and 
people to defy the Pope, plunder the Church, and banish the 
religious orders; in Portugal, history has the same story to 
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tell: in fact, every where we have seen proofs that the Church 
is better off with its disloyal children outside its doors than 
inside them, and that open enmity is less deadly than false 
friendship. 

One special instance in which our condition is contrasted 
to our disadvantage with that of Catholic countries is, the 
paucity of our clergy, and the want of sufficient means for 
clerical education. It is notorious that we have not priests 
enough for our actual wants, and that our young divines are 
sometimes not able to devote as much leisure as they could 
wish to the preparatory studies of the priesthood. We envy 
our continental fellow-Catholics the splendours of their ancient 
universities and the attractions of the great names that adorn 
their lists of professors, and sigh to think that Protestantism is 
in possession of the glorious old seats of learning which once 
were ours, and now are turned into weapons against us. All 
this, then, we do not for a moment overlook; on the contrary, 
our losses in this respect cannot be too urgently insisted on. 
But at the same time, there are two sides to the picture; 
and nothing can be more unjust to our own clergy, or more 
foolish as respects our creed, than to imagine that the cha- 
racter of the English priesthood has not its own peculiar and 
striking claims to our respect and admiratidn. 

And first as to the paucity in numbers of our clergy. 
This is a serious evil; but it is doubtful whether it is not a 
less evil than a superabundance. The happiest state of things 
is when there are just enough for the work to be done, and no 
more. But how rarely, in the course of human affairs, is this 
happy medium practically attainable! Perhaps there is only 
one Catholic country in the world where the clergy are just 
sufficiently numerous, and not too numerous—we mean France. 
Even in Belgium there are so many, that in parts religion 
suffers from ,the presence of ecclesiastics who have no fixed 
or proper employment, and who consequently do more harm 
than good. In some other countries the land abounds with 
persons in holy orders, who by no possibility can find profes- 
sional occupation for their whole time; and many of whom 
have not, and cannot have, the means of living in any thing like 
the station in which a secular priest ought to be able to live. 
The presence of such a class, we have just said, does more 
harm than good: and it does so in various ways. First of al], 
it fosters the idea, so common among disloyal Catholics, that 
the clergy are an idle bloated race, battening upon the hard- 
earned means of the laity, and eating out the industry and 
resources of the land. This notion is not modified by the 
fact that many of the clergy we speak of, so far from being 
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too rich, are often so poor that they can scarcely support them- 
selves. No matter; the criticising world looks on, and sees 
that they are idle men, with nothing to do except say a Mass 
daily, which they will do for one-sixth of the sum considered 
the lowest amount which in‘ this country can enable a priest to 
keep a decent though threadbare coat upon his back. In the 
next place, considering what human nature is, it inevitably 
follows from this state.of:things, that those unoccupied clergy 
are not always models of asceticism and spirituality, for the 
edification of their brethren and ofthe laity. Serious scandals 
we truly believe to be comparatively rare among them ; but still 
their habitual conduct is too often of that average standard, 
which may pass muster very well in the crowd of the laity, 
but which is not altogether worthy of the high vocation of the 
priesthood. There is no great harm in them, and if they were 
laymen there would be no-great harm done by them; but being 
what they are, the religion of the laity would decidedly gain 
by their absence. The life of every priest must have some 
decided effect on those around him. If it is not positively 
edifying, it is rarely only negatively disedifying. It may be 
said that the truth of Christianity and the efficacy of the Sacra- 
‘ments are not.to be judged by the daily talk and habits of the 
clergy. Logically this is true enough; but .as a fact, anen are 
influenced by the personal character of the priesthood to an 
extraordinary extent. 

In this country, accordingly, we hold that it is.a decided 
gain to religion that the moral character of our clergy as a 
‘body stands so high. Why, indeed, should we hesitate to say 
that it will bear comparison with that of any body of clergy 
in Christendom; while it is much higher than that of some 
others? Look, again, at the difficulties that many of them 
have to contend with—some through youth, some through age 
or illness,-some through solitude, some through overwork, and 
many through poverty—and recall the rarity of any serious 
scandals among them. Who would exchange this state of things 
for one in which the clergy were ten times as numerous, but 
not so universally respected ? 

Once more, if the strong arm of *‘ order” and surveillance 
Silences the outbreaks of foreign anti-Catholicism, it does not 
prevent divisions and quarrels,among Catholics themselves, 
sometimes of a very disastrous tendency, but which are with- 
out any parallel amongst ourselves. We have our little difft- 
culties, it is too true; our heart-burnings, our newspaper and 
conversational squabbles; our disagreements about Gothicism, 
plain-chant, politics, and other such topics; -but these are no- 
thing to the deep-seated wounds produced by such contests as 
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occasionally shake the foundations.of clerical and Jay Catholic 
society abroad. What have we ever had here at all like the 
affair of Gioberti and the Jesuits in Italy; or like the discus- 
sions of which the soil of France is so rife, where even :the 
warfare of two periodicals is.of so serious a nature, that the 
highest dignitaries of the Church become involved in it? And 
are we wrong in attributing this tendency of our English Ca- 
tholic disputes to die away peaceably to the circumstance that 
we live in a land where discussion is the order of the day ; 
where every body says what he likes, and there is such a sur- 
feit of plain-speaking, that a really furious contest cannot .be 
got up among Catholics, for the simple reason that people 
will not have their ears stunned by the disputants, who accord- 
ingly speedily subside into silence for sheer want of backing ? 
Whereas, if we were held in by a restrictive system, whether 
political or theological, which forbade us to read, write, and 
say just what we chose, the result would be, that wherever we 
could quarrel we should do it with a vengeance, and make up 
for our want of liberty in things in general by.an outrageous 
license in things in particular. 

Lastly, we say, long may the freedom of speech remain, 
which allows the Protestant press to attaek the Protestant 
Church-Establishment in that highly edifying manner of which 
the Times and the Examiner are such brilliant examples! The 
English newspapers are like the despotic governments of Spain 
and other ‘‘ Catholic countries,” who alternately administer -a 
blow to the Pope and a blow to English Protestantism. ‘We 
really cannot tell how the bishops and clergy of the Anglican 
Church feel under the bitter satires with which these periodi- 
cals frequently entertain their readers; but certainly, if any 
thing could tend to shake every remnant of hold which the 
Church of England has on the people as an .apostolic body, 
it is the witty “and truth- telling ‘‘leaders” of the newspaper- 
press, For ourselves, we can truly say that their ill-informed 
onslaughts on us do us far less harm than their well-informed 
onslaughts on the Anglican clergy do to Protestantism. If 
the Times newspaper were paid by the Pope—which would 
be a rather difficult matter, considering the relative states of 
the exchequers of the Vatican and of Printing-house Yard—if 
the Zimes were paid by the Pope to convince the English 
people that the Establishment abdicates all claims to be the 
depositary of the doctrines of the Gospel, it could -not do its 
work more efficaciously than it does under the inspiration of 
its own intensely anti-Catholic management. 

We conclude, then, taking a prattical view of human 
affairs, and remembering that the. Church never was and never 
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will be in those happy circumstances for which the idealist 
sighs, that we Catholics in England are nearly as well placed 
for the advancement of our religion as we can reasonably hope 
to be. And further, that our truest wisdom consists in mas- 
tering, as they say, “the situation,” by comprehending it; 
accepting it for what it is worth, and striving without delay to 
make the best of it. The work which now lies before us all 
is, to take our place in our country as Englishmen and Catho- 
lics; to use the advantages placed’in our hands by Divine 
Providence; and to regard the disadvantages attending them as 
in harmony with that universal rule which prevails in all ages, 
and which brings us good and evil together; so that no good 
is without its own incidental evil, and no evil is incapable of 
being converted into the source of some good. We have suf- 
fered ourselves to be shut out of the social and political life 
of our country quite long enough. We have submitted with 
quite sufficient endurance to be quietly dislodged from our 
places, as.men who, by the very nature of their creed, were 
aliens to English ideas, English habits, and English liberty. 
We have spent time and labour in refuting by words the ab- 
surd prepossessions of our neighbours, when we might some- 
times have far more easily convinced them of their folly by 
simply disregarding their extravagances, and acting as if no 
such things existed. As they so habitually assume that a 
Catholic cannot take his place as a member of a nation, so it 
will be our policy habitually to assume that he can; to antici- 
pate no opposition, and when we meet it, simply, if possible, 
to disregard it; to act, in a word, just as we should if there 
existed no religious differences whatsoever between us. 

That this method will always succeed in disarming hosti- 
lity and softening ill-will, we do not for a moment pretend ; 
but it will often succeed ; and if it only succeeds sometimes, it 
is well worth the effort, for the sake of all classes in the Ca- 
tholic body. That it will succeed far better than the system 
of anticipating opposition and ill-will, and of attempting to 
conciliate our adversaries by knocking them down, we have 
not the smallest doubt. Go where you will, in every rank 
and in all matters, the surest way to make a man your fricnd 
is to presuppose that he is so, and to act in all respects as if’ 
it were an understood thing that you were on the best of terms. 
In times past it was perhaps very difficult, sometimes impos- 
sible, for Catholics to take their places in national public life ; 
partly because they were so few in number, and partly because 
the whole national mind of Protestantism was so intensely 
embittered against them. But bad as things still are, they are 
better than they used to be. We are far more numerous, at 
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east in the upper and middle classes, than we were twenty 
years ago. At that time the great majority of the families of 
he English aristocracy and gentry had never seen such a being 
1s an actual live Catholic. He was an unknown monster. The 
world hardly knew whether his eyes, hands, and legs were like 
those of other people. But now there is scarcely a family which 
Joes not number a Catholic among its own connections; and 
thousands have learnt to their astonishment that not only do 
Catholics look like other men and women, but they positively 
2at, drink, sleep, and talk like them, and, more marvellous 
still, think and feel without violating the elementary laws of 
human nature. It is even shrewdly surmised by some soaring 
intellects that we are not quite such fools as they have thought, 
after all. They rub their eyes, and begin to believe that a 
man may be a Catholic, and"a good Catholic too—nay, a 
thorough-bred ultramontane Papist—and at the same time a 
scholar, a mathematician, a man of genius, a sound politician, 
a practical man of business, a trusty friend, a keen sportsman, 
or a capital good fellow in all things except a “capital good 
fellow’s” vices. 

We repeat, then, what some months ago we ventured to 
urge on our readers, that, from the peer down to the mechanic, 
it is time for us to show ourselves among our fellow-country- 
men. Scattered throughout the country there are very many 
Catholics,—nobles, gentry, and men of the trading and work- 
ing classes,—who are perfectly capable of playing, if not a 
distinguished, yet a very creditable part in the drama of social 
and national life. ‘The work of every one of these is to be 
done in his own sphere; not by thrusting controversy into the 
face of every body he meets, nor yet by concealing his religion 
and making himself as like a Protestant as he can. His ob-° 
ject ought to be to let the world see that he is a devoted Ca- 
tholic, who would die rather than compromise one iota of his 
faith or morals; and at the same time a man both ready and 
able to fulfil the duties of a citizen and neighbour in all mat- 
ters for which his rank, his wealth, or his capacity fits him. 

Many of our gentry and aristocracy are, no doubt, too far 
advanced in life to be able to change their habits of honour- 
able retirement for an equally honourable activity. They did 
their duty in their day; and we who live in a different era 
owe no small debt of gratitude to those who held fast to the 
faith when the storms raged so wildly against it. But we 
make bold to submit to the younger members of our old fa- 
milies, to the cultivated and sincere members of the learned 
professions, and to every man who has brains, energy, and a 
tolerable education, that this is not the time for us to slink 
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into corners like naughty boys, or to lie down on the ground 
and let bigotry ride roughshod over our heads. We must 
make ourselves felt and recognised as an existing part of the 
nation; and this can only be done by sharing in its life, ful- 
filling our portion of its duties,.and contributing to its instruc- 
tion and enjoyment. The result will be, not only a diminu- 
tion of the difficulties which beset those who are disposed to 
become Catholics, and an enlightening of the minds of thou- 
sands as to our real creed, but it will.be a better protection to 
our clergy, to our nuns, and to our poor, than all the assaults 
we can make upon the doctrines of Protestantism, and all the 
satires with which we can show up the inconsistencies of its 
adherents. 


INSTRUCTION 2. EDUCATION. 


A MODERN spiritual writer says in one of his works that he 
supposes we all doas little as we canhelp. This is not a truth 
at first sight very apparent; but as a man goes on in life and 
experience, he finds how very common, not to say universal, 
is this laziness. And in education, the special subject of our 
present reflections, we think it cannot be doubted that lazi- 
ness—a general leaning to the side of doing nothing, as Lord 
Melbourne defined it—is the great evil that has to be met. 
In America the ‘‘ Know-Nothing” movement is the greatest 
antagonist of the Catholic Church. Here we groan under 
the Do-nothing movement, if it be not an absurdity to call it 
a& movement at all. 

But of laziness there are two kinds; which we may distin- 
guish into doing nothing, and having nothing to do. The 
first may be defined as a general tendency, irrespective of sub- 
jects or circumstances, to leave every thing as it is; a back- 
wardness to expend breath, or exert brain or muscle; a feel- 
ing about the individual similar to that which is so often 
expressed by Anglicans respecting their Church, that what 
she needs most is rest. Whereas the second, and more re- 
spectable sort of laziness, may be described .as the doing 
nothing from having nothing to do; because nothing, that 1s, 
comes before us as a definite duty that may and ought to be 
done. And people afflicted with this are not exactly inac- 
tive from sheer indolence, but stand idle all the day long be- 
cause, like those in the parable, no man has hired them. And 
while the first are pretty nearly past cure, and nothing will 
move them but the application of absolute force, the latter 
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may often be roused into sufficient activity by having a clear 
view of their work adequately brought before them. It is 
with the view of.assisting those whose laziness is of this kind, 
that we propose to continue the remarks we were led to make 
in our Jast Number on the subject of education. 

For we are confident that there are many amongst us, 
having the management of schools, who are far too good and 
too zealous to be unwilling to exert themselves to make them 
efficient, if they had any clear ideas on the subject. But they 
have no definite view of what is to be done. They have a 
general wish to do good; and education being evidently an 
important means of doing good, they have a general wish to 
use their best efforts ‘to promote education in general: but, 
as a friend of ours said that certain learned works on the 
faith of other ages always left on his mind :a very magnificent 
idea of nothing particular, so it is with these worthy men: 
they have a vast desire to do general good by means of edu- 
cation; but not having any particular idea of what education 
is, or how it is to be made effective, they do nothing. They 
are like men in a fog; they know in general the point they 
wish to arrive at, but have at best very indistinct ideas which 
way to turn to get to it. And some of the most hopeful of 
them seem to expect, like the drunkard in the story, that as 
the world is going round, they have only to stick fast to their 
present position, and in time their own door is sure to come 
to them. Yet these are well-meaning and zealous-hearted 
men. Can we be of any service to them? We will try. 

A well-known book of cookery, when giving the recipe 
for making a dish of hashed hare, begins by saying, First catch 
your hare. So we must say here. First get your school; not 
always the least difficulty, as in aforesaid recipe. But as it is 
not that which it is our present business to deal with, we will 
suppose the hare already caught, and the school in existence; 
we will picture to ourselves the children collected, and stand- 
ing neatly dressed in their ranks before the manager. He has 
on his right a liberal friend ready to supply every necessary 
expense, and on his left an obsequious teacher anxious to 
carry out his instructions. very thing, in fact, is prepared 
for immediate operation. And he, as chief operator, is to direct 
the work. Whatis he going to do, what does he aim at doing 
with the children before him? Aim at doing? What can he 
alin at but making them good ? Making them good! Rather 
an indefinite intention, like that of our friend in the fog. 
However, Mr. Manager, we will not quarrel with your ex- 
pression: only explain and define it. What do you mean by 
‘good 2?” and next, how are we to make them so ? 
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First, what do you mean by good? Why, making them 
turn out well. Foggy again. What is turning out well, ap- 
plied to children? <A crop of cabbage-plants turns out well. 
A greyhound-puppy turns out well. We must have some- 
thing more accurate than this. What do we mean precisely 
by children turning out well? Good is a relative term; what 
do we understand by human beings, by these children before 
us, being made good ?: The children have, like the cabbage- 
plants and greyhounds, physical capacities. Is our education 
in order to improve and develop these? Is it to give them 
skill and practice in different arts, to enable them to fill some 
useful situation in the world? Is it to render them service- 
able housemaids, skilful cooks, diligent shoemakers, or obse- 
quious tailors? ‘This, you will say, is something; but cer- 
tainly we should not give ourselves so much trouble about 
education merely for the sake of supplying the world with 
better servants or ‘tradespeople. Children are reasonable 
creatures ; and while we would not exclude physical training, 
yet certainly we aim at something more than training their 
bodily faculties as we might do those of a horse or a pointer. 

Here, no doubt, the master or mistress will come to the 
rescue, and remind us what a much higher view of education 
they take. That they wish to improve the minds of the 
children by a superior kind of learning; and are ready to 
make them acquainted with the intricacies of grammar or 
geography, or even algebra and mathematics, that the chil- 
dren may go out into the world with cultivated minds, and 
able to speak clearly and write elegantly, and mix with their 
fellows with credit to themselves and their school. And then, 
as if to enforce their view, they set off the whole school of 
poor little monkeys marching round the room, and singing as 
they go, to the tune of “ Here’s a health to all good lasses,” 
the well-known infants’ song which begins: 


‘¢ What is moral education ? 
Universal information.’’ 


What do you say to that, Mr. Manager? Do you call 
that nothing? And next tell us what you think, Mr. Mana- 
ger.. Give us your views on the subject. Is this the end 
that you have in bringing these children together, and making 
such efforts about your school? Is it to help forward the 
march of intellect 2 Is it that shoemakers and tailors may be 
intellectual members of society; that ploughboys may have 
a correct and cultivated taste; that cooks may no longer be 
under the reproach of writing inelegant and ungrammatical 
epistles; and that housemaids may be as well acquainted with 
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the mountain-ranges and water-courses of the earth as they 
are with the geography of the well-furnished drawing-room ? 
No, you will say to yourself; all this is very well in its way, 
but I have other fish to fry besides attending to this sort of 
thing. In short, we see that there is a greater thing to be 
aimed at than the cultivation of either the physical or the in- 
tellectual part of our nature, viz. our moral well-being. 

And here perhaps we may be called upon to define what 
we mean by good, morally good: so we will lay down, that 
what we aim at with regard to these children is, the formation 
of character. It is plain that our physical capacities and in- 
tellectual faculties admit of being strengthened, without ne- 
cessarily any influence on the character. Good servants may 
be bad men; skilful artisans may be scandalous livers; obse- 
quious and clever tradesmen may be dishonest and hard- 
hearted. Nay, further, people may be clever, active, diligent, 
and even honest and trustworthy in their worldly callings, and 
yet be on the way to perdition. What, then, a true system 
of education aims at is, the formation of character; that the 
children may turn out not merely active and diligent, skilful 
and trustworthy, clever and thoughtful, but may be all this 
and something more—conscientious and religious. That they 
may have all these qualifications, not merely because it is ne- 
cessary to have them in order to be respectable and to succeed 
in life, but because God has commanded it; because, in short, 
they have souls to save, and mean, whatever inconvenience 
may come of it, to save them. Yet to define precisely what 
good we aim at by education, we should say it is not simply 
preparing for a future life, still less is it simply fitting oneself 
for the present; but the latter, with reference to the former ; 
being armed and equipped to engage in the battle of this life 
because of and in order to the other, which is to follow. 

This, then, is what we aim at. Next comes the question, 
what means we are to use for the purpose; in other words, 
how we are to make the children good. We are to teach 
them; but how? What is the way in which we are to teach 
them? It will be said, All you can do is to show them what 
they ought to do; to give them a knowledge of their duty, 
and leave them to do it or not as they will. You cannot, in 
the true sense of the word, make them good. . Is it so, then, 
that all we have got to do, because all that we can do, is to 
teach the children the Commandments, to tell them what to 
do, and how to conduct themselves, and then say, Now go out 
into the world: I have told you what to do; be good; be re- 
ligious; do what is right. 

And yet no one thinks of giving physical or intellectual 
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education. in this way.. Who could teach cooking, or even 
making a loaf of bread, by simple instructions how to do it? 
Who ever made, or could make, a coat or a pair of shoes by 
directions given as to how it was to be done? Or take a sim- 
pler thing. Try to teach a child to walk by instruction only. 
Wait till it is old enough fully to comprehend. your language, 
and then frame a code of directions stating how and in what 
manner one leg is to be advanced before the other; how the 
body is. next to be carefully poised, and then the remaining 
one first to be drawn up, and then in its turn advanced in 
front; how the equilibrium is to be preserved, &c. What 
poor mortal would ever learn to walk? Or take intellectual 
matters. Could reading, for instance, or writing, be taught 
by instruction only 2 Could words be sounded, or letters be 
formed, without practical illustration and example? Is not 
this the main difference between arts and science, that the lat- 
ter, concerning knowledge only, can be taught by instruction, 
by books, or word of mouth; the former, on the other hand, 
being concerned with practice, can only be learned under or- 
dinary circumstances by example and imitation? Man, espe- 
cially while yet in the monkey state, is most providentially, 
like- the monkey, an imitative animal. He can learn to do 
any thing he sees others doing; but is very stupid at being 
taught by instruction; or perhaps we may say he is imitative 
here too, in noé doing what he does not see done. Now, then, 
what is moral goodness, an art or a science? Unfortunately, 
it is: both. Men may know, and that most perfectly, what 
goodness is, and how to be good,—in short, goodness as a 
sclence,—without being at all acquainted with it as an art. 
But it is an art as well as a science; and it is with it as an art 
that we have to do in our schools. As an art, then, it must 
be taught, if it.is to be taught at all; not by instruction, but 
by practice. 

And this is meant by the distinction that is made between 
education,. properly so called, and instruction. Rodriguez, in 
his treatise on humility, gives several chapters on the excel- 
lence of humility, its advantages, the different kinds of it, and 
the methods of practising it; but afterwards, to remind us 
that though his office in writing was and could only be to 
instruct on humility, yet that it could never really be attained 
by instruction, he has a chapter with this quaint heading: 
“* Another more efficacious way to acquire humility is to prac- 
tise it.” And so about virtue and goodness in general : if we 
would have the children to possess them, it is not enough to 
teach them their advantages, and the methods and ways of 
practising them; we must make them begin at once, we must 
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let them be under. an apprenticeship to goodness, so as not 
merely to learn what it consists of in the abstract, but see in 
the practice of daily life how it is to be exercised. We must 
let them, that is, learn it by example and imitation, and act 
upon it themselves until a habit of it is formed within them. 

It may seem a strong thing to say, but it may, we think,, 
be doubted how far'it is a good to give instruction at all, ex~ 
cept as part of education strictly so called. Instruction only 
operates on the mind; it teaches us, it gives correct notions 
of a subject: informs us, for instance, what are the laws of 
God; what are our duties to Him and our neighbour; it tells 
us of the excellence and rewards of goodness and virtue, of 
the methods of practising it, and so forth. But to what does 
this knowledge tend, unless practical goodness is built upom 
it; unless, that is, the theory is put then and there into prac- 
tice? ‘* Going over the theory of virtue in one’s thoughts,” 
says the philosopher, “ talking well and drawing fine pictures 
of it; this is so tar from necessarily or certainly conducing to 
form a habit of it in him who thus employs himself, that it 
may harden the mind in a contrary course.”* What, then, 
instruction,.as distinct from education, tends to produce and 
does produce is, that the child learns “ to hold the truth in 
iniquity.” He is made well acquainted with the excellence 
and obligations of virtue; he learns its great beauty and vast 
importance; he is taught to have clear and correct notions of 
duty and obedience to God’s laws. If he is at all thoughtful 
or clever, he admires the marvellous structure and beauty of 
virtue, as he does the wonders of astronomy or botany. But 
as he does not see the theory of virtue acted upon by others, 
or enforced upon: himself whenever occasion offers, he comes 
to know that it is but a science like geology, or a beautiful 
theory, like music, to be taken up and followed out as each 
one’s taste and inclination leads him. At present his. taste 
does not lead hiin precisely in that direction; he has more 
important and pressing objects. 

But it may be said, What, after all, can you do more than 
instruct the children? Can you make them good? Can you 
make them practise virtue? Can you undertake that their 
practice shall keep pace with their knowledge ? Have they not, 
children though they are, freewill; and does not experience 
prove that there is no making even.children good against their 
will? We admit it: but we can try. We can aim at making 
them good by leading them to practise goodness as well as 
instructing them in it; we can let them see that even in school 
virtue is more than a theory; and. this is what is meant by 
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education as distinguished from instruction, by what is called 
moral education. 

And here we can fancy that some of our old friends will 
be ready to step in and say, ‘‘ Fiddle-de-dee with your moral 
education: I hate all your new fancies. Cultivation of the 
physical and intellectual and moral faculties of poor ragged 
Trish children—stuff! Why can’t we go on in the good old 
way ? Our forefathers were as good, or perhaps better, than 
we are. They managed to go through the world well, and 
to lead good lives. » Why can’t we do the same? Why can’t 
we teach our children to read and write, and say their Cate- 
chism, as they did? I am for a plain simple education. I 
hate this modern movement, teaching all sorts of things to 
our poor children instead of giving them an education suitable 
to their station. It makes them proud and conceited, and 
unfit for their work; and the end of it will be, they will rise 
up and rebel, and we shall have a revolution. That will be 
the end of it all.” : 

This objection is so common, if not so good a one, that 
it must be answered. And first, if it is asked, Why should 
we not do as our forefathers did? the answer, if we let 
out the whole truth, is, because we are not our forefathers. 
If, as we believe, our forefathers were sensible and practical 
men, they did what was best for their own times and circum- 
stances; and if we wish to be like them, it will be by doing 
what is best for our times and circumstances, and not servilely 
copying other times. We see an example of this same nar- 
rowness of mind in regard to architecture. Men admire, and 
most justly, the architects of the middle ages, and the splendid 
structures of our medieval forefathers; and in their desire to 
be like them, they go and build churches and houses the very 
models of what were built five or six hundred years ago; 
the same medieval windows, that let in wind as well as 
light; noisy and unmanageable doors, made either to open or 
shut, but not both; smoky, uncomfortable fireplaces, very 
pretty and gothic in summer, but an intolerable nuisance 
when it is cold enough to want a fire. And in churches just 
that disposition of windows, of altar-arrangements, and of ge- 
neral size and shape, which does not suit the present wants of 
the present day, but those of the days when men’s whole life 
and habits were different. Now our forefathers and their 
architects were large-minded and practical men, and they net 
only looked to what was most natural and convenient, but 
were ready to adopt any improvement or new invention. 
Look at their buildings, and we find that the last thing they 
did was to copy or follow another age. They went great 
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lengths in adopting any thing newly invented, even though 
it did not match or agree with the former work. In every 
thing they looked to the present, its wants and capabilities. 
And so in education,—if we want to be sensible practical 
men like our forefathers, we shall, like them, not copy former 
ages, but set ourselves to meet ‘the circumstances and exi- 
gencies of the times we live.in. 

Secondly ; even suppose the education which was given 
in the time of our forefathers were, abstractedly speaking, the 
best for our times, it does not therefore follow that it is the 
best possible under present circumstances. We would have 
it well considered, taken to heart, and reflected upon, by all 
old fellows, files, and fogies, that they have to take into ac- 
count the whims, weaknesses, and wickednesses of all parents, 
guardians, and governors who have not such true, correct, and 
enlightened views as themselves. <A successful physician not 
only considers what is best for his patient, but also what the 
said patient is ready to stand. Now it so happens that at 
the present time there are.a considerable sprinkling of parents 
who take very low views on the subject of education, and 
look upon it simply as a means of getting on their children in 
life. Whether or no the children turn out good Christians 
they care little. We have ourselves known an Irishman (and 
it was a strong thing for an Irishman) to answer a priest who 
expostulated with him for sending his children to a Protes- 
tant school when there was a Catholic one at hand, that his 
children should go to the school wheré there was the best 
larning. It is a lesson we have never forgotten. For, in fact, 
even if the old system is in itself the best, yet there are mul- 
titudes of the poor who take the unsound view, if you please, 
of looking a great deal to the intellectual progress of their 
children, and who will not for a continuance send them to an 
old-fashioned school. This may be a bad state of things; but 
we cannot help it; and if we are wise we shall take it into 
account. If our schools are not equal to others in secular 
things, they will not be frequented so well. We formerly 
visited a secular college in Belgium, conducted by priests; 
and were surprised at the extent of knowledge of all sorts of 
things, curious and profane, that the young gentlemen had to 
learn; and upon asking the superior whether he was of opi- 
nion that learning all these sort of things was the most de- 
sirable sort of education, he admitted that he thought not; 
but, said he, it would never do for us to let our school be, or 
be thought to be, inferior to those of the government in secu- 
lar knowledge: a great many of the children would be taken 
out of our hands. And so in our own case; itis of no use to 
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set out with any theory which cannot be carried out in prac- 
tice. The hare, we must remember, must be caught ; or, what 
is the same thing, not let go when in our hands. The best 
system of school-teaching in the world cannot produce any 
good results, if in matter of fact it empties the school- 
benches. 

But we go a step further than this. The old-fashioned 
system not only will not do at present, because,.if adopted, a 
large number of children will leave the school and go: else- 
where, but also we are strongly of opinion that it is.noé in 
itself the best for us, but that a more ample and enlarged 
education is really required to meet the dangers of the pre- 
sent time. It will scarcely be denied that one of the most 
successful dodges of Satan in the present day is to persuade 
people that.the Catholic religion is unscientific and anti- 
quated ;. that it will not bear the light of modern knowledge. 
It is, indeed, acknowledged that the Church was the great 
leader of science and civilisation; that her most devoted chil- 
dren were also the greatest lights of the world and of secular 
knowledge; but this, they say, was because those were the 
dark ages.. Now things are changed ; the world has advanced ; 
she has grown out of those times, and can no longer be kept 
in bondage. The Church, which was once before the world, 
is now behind it. She cannot bear the intellectual enlighten- 
ment of these days; and so she opposes the progress of know- 
ledge, and would give only such a meagre and scanty educa- 
tion as consists with her teaching. 

Now,. how shall we most effectually disarm this foul 
calumny? Words and arguments will not do it. It is to no 
purpose to show that in the present, as well as in past times, 
a large majority of the most eminent men of the world—men 
who have been most distinguished for success in science and 
the arts—are devout Catholics. This will not do. The ca- 
lumny spreads faster and gets farther than the answer, and is 
the cause of thousands making shipwreck of the faith. You 
must not merely answer the calumny, but destroy it; you 
must, by the means of education, make men feel the. consist- 
ency of science with religion. Are we to do this by withhold- 
ing from them the knowledge—useless or superficial though 
it be—which their fellows possess, by subjecting them to the 
consciousness of inferiority in secular knowledge to the here- 
tics or infidels around them ?—No; we must make them and 
the world see that they are not a whit behind the rest even in 
these things. We must strengthen them against this temp- 
tation by the thought that their knowledge of secular things 
comes from the same source as the knowledge of their reli- 
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gion; that the same persons who taught them to love and fear 
God, and to obey all that His Church. commands, are those 
who gave them all the knowledge they possess of this world, 
its nature, its history, and its sciences, and left them. too, even 
in these. points, not a whit behind. the. boastful scholars. of 
the age. 

Our schools, then, to meet the dangers of the present day, 
must not only be superior to other schools in the religious 
knowledge which they impart, but they must not be at all 
inferior to them in point. of secular teaching. It is the only 
way open to us.. It might be just as well,.indeed, that secular 
education were not carried so far, or valued so much. But 
this is beyond our control. People do value: a high secular 
education; and as they can get it, they will. Nor is. there 
any danger in the thing itself, carried ever so far; only a 
good deal of trouble. For if secular education is carried high, 
religious education, moral training, must be also. The danger 
lies in the secular education outstripping the moral and reli- 
gious; in the disproportion of the one to the other. If intel- 
lectual knowledge is skilfully imparted, so must religious be. 
If it is wide in extent and deep in character, the religious 
teaching must not be either narrow or superficial. If a. great 
point is made of habits of cleanliness, order, punctuality, and 
other worldly virtues, still more must be made of those of 
purity and truthfulness, of charity and devotion. Being kind, 
obliging, humane, and benevolent, with all the other duties 
and counsels of philanthropy, must never be allowed to hold 
a higher place in heretical and infidel schools than the love of 
God holds in ours. 2 

But, after all, what Catholic can really object to moral 
education ? He may not like the term. We do-not ourselves 
particularly admire it; because it does not seem necessarily 
to include religion. But it is useless. to take fright at the 
sound of a word. What is the thing meant? Man’s faculties 
being threefold—physical, intellectual, and moral—moral edu- 
cation means the education of the moral faculties ; the highest 
in kind that we naturally possess, and. those upon the right 
exercise of which our future destiny depends. If it is in, any 
way right, or our duty to educate at all, what more important 
part of education than this? For ourselves, we do not see 
how it can conscientiously be overlooked. A man may think 
that it is sufficiently provided for by the care of parents; but 
of the thing itself he cannot make a question; and if, as in this 
country it cannot, or at least is not, in matter of fact provided 
for by the parents, 1t ought to be, and must be, in the school. 

Education, then—real, true education—is not, in its es- 
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sence, imparting knowledge, but it is the formation of cha- 
racter. And as character, so far as it is acquired, is made 
up of habits and principles, education is the formation of 
habits and principles. Its aim is to teach the child how to 
use rightly the freewill which God has made its inalienable 
possession, and upon the right exercise of which its temporal 
and eternal welfare depends. And the means which educa- 
tion uses to this end is, not merely to teach, but to exercise 
it in the present use of freewill, while it is yet tender, and 
under, not indeed compulsion, but control and direction. It 
is to form and establish in the very soul of the child certain 
fixed principles and rules of conduct; rails, not indeed of 
iron, but of a material as unbending, laid down in the road 
of life, and which are to guide and support him as he is 
hurried along with precipitate speed, but with unerring 
course, until he arrives safely and surely at the appointed 
terminus. It is to’form not merely principles for the guidance 
of his conduct, but habits likewise, to revolve smoothly and 
steadily upon them; and which, when once set in motion, shall 
continue to carry on the machine, apparently without effort, 
to its final destination. 

This, we say, Is what true education is to effect. But to 
implant these principles, to form these habits, is not a simple 
process, the same in all cases. Regard must be had, if we 
would succeed, to the special circumstances of each individual 
case. We must consider what is the probable future of those 
in our hands, and what particular difficulties and temptations 
they will chiefly have to contend against; what particular parts 
of their character need to be most strengthened; what habits 
must be most thoroughly acquired, that they may pass safely 
through the world. We must also take into consideration 
what are the materials we have to deal with;*what is their 
character and present circumstances; what, that is to say, the 
nature of the case admits of being done, as well as what we 
might wish to be done; that we may not mar our work by 
attempting impossibilities. All this, and much more, must 
be thought of and provided for, if we would succeed in educa- 
tion. But we must leave the more particular consideration of 
the best method of education for a future occasion. | 


THE MORALS AND POLITICS OF MATERIALISM. 


No naturalist, however great an infidel he may be, provided 
he has a grain or two of reason, can go into a geological mu- 
seum, and examine the exuvie of the worlds of life which have 
bloomed and faded—the fossils of animals and plants that, 
after flourishing for ages, at last became extinct—without first 
fearing, and then feeling, that man’s time must at length come; 
the day when our race will be reckoned with the mammoth and 
mastodon, when we also shall have disappeared from the scene, 
and when the only evidences of our existence will be concealed 
within the rock and the gravel-beds. So also no humanist, 
be he socialist, rationalist, or the firmest believer in human 
perfectibility, can stand on one of the Pyramids, or amid the 
ruins of Babylonia, without feeling sure that each great nation 
has its day, and then dies; and if he is rational, he will also 
know that a thing whose parts are finite must itself be finite ; 
that the human race, which in some of its branches is always 
coming to an end, will at length come to an end altogether, 
and vanish from the face of the earth. The geologist and 
the historian alike may ask themselves, Why have these now 
extinct races and nations lived; to what end has their exist- 
ence conduced? Was it the final end of the mammoth to 
leave his huge bones in a deserted cavern, or of the Egyptian 
to pile up a few conical masses of mouldering stone, and of 
the Babylonian to throw together a certain number of hil- 
locks of decomposing brick? What did they live for? What 
influence have they now-a-days ? 

Such, only on a larger scale, and in darker colours, would 
be the questionings of the last man, supposing him to be a 
modern philosopher. ‘“What now has been the use of the 
human race? What signify the few scars it has left on the 
face of mother earth? Has it lived only to erect a few build- 
ings, which earthquakes and storms shall throw down; a few 
ships, already rotten; a few machines, which shall soon rust 
to shapeless masses; a few books, which no rational eye shall 
ever scan? Here isa precious finish to all our hopes and fears, 
our loves and hatreds, our ambitions and our philosophies. In 
a day or two no trace whatever will remain of all our labour; 
no fruit will be gathered from such a seed-time of toil.” With 
this desponding soliloquy, the last man goes and hangs him- 
self, and the human race is extinct. 

These remarks were suggested by the perusal of a paper in 
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the Westminster Review for July, on the “ Principle and prac- 
tice of Christian missions ;” a paper which denies that saving 
souls from hell, or preparing them for heaven, zs the end of the 
missionary. and affirms that his only rational object must be 
to raise savages in the scale of civilisation. The intention of 
the writer of the article in question is simply to contrast the 
two distinct aims of the Christian and the philosophical mis- 
sionary; that of the former being “to rescue by baptism the 
greatest possible number of human beings from -eternal tor- 
ment; while that -of the latter is ‘‘to raise savages into 
civilisation.” It is needless to say, that the latter end alone 
is considered to be worth pursuing ; while the former appears 
to the reviewer to be not only fruitless, but even, in Protest- 
ant hands, in the highest degree mischievous to the people 
subjected to its operation. In Catholic hands the principle is 
only a few degrees less noxious: it may be amiable, but it is 
useless. Speaking of the Paraguay missions, the writer says : 


“No trace whatever remains of this great missionary work. If 
the question of success is ‘stirred, the reply of Catholics is that a 
hundred thousand souls were rescued from hell, and that the crowns 
of the apostles and martyrs of the work are brightened accordingly. 
Historical students and moralists say that, judged by any radical 
principle, the work has come to nothing. We see that among a 
people saved by their teachers from the trouble.of thinking, and from 
the pressure of worldly anxieties, the lash in the school, and bribes 
or terrors out of it, must be needed for stimulus ; but we think ill of 
such a state of society, and are not surprised to hear that its subjects 
were delicate in frame, scrupulous in conscience, indolent at their 
work, and dull at their play.....'. That such a demure, super- 
ficial, dependent, and artificial state of society should fall to pieces 
at ‘once when its keepers are withdrawn, is just what might have 
been looked for; and as-all traces of it have vanished, it can be 
pronounced, in a historical and moral sense, nothing but a failure. 
Whether one hundred thousand souls have been saved from the pit 
of hell it is not our present business to inquire. But we doubt whe 
ther the one hundred thousand people were healthier, wiser, or hap- 
pier than their fathers; and as they have been unable to perpetuate 
the supposed benefits they received, we are compelled to conclude 
that there was sonie fatal error in the management of their case.” 


We do not remember ever reading a page of more shallow 
materialism. No trace remains of the work, therefore none 
was done worth speaking of. What dreamy school-girl senti- 
mentality! Take a child over the field of Waterloo; and he 
cannot believe that among that waving corn, which now looks 
so peaceful, one of the decisive: battles of the world was no 
long time ago decided. He looks over the sea rippling under 
the morning sun, and cannot believe that only last night the 
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monster was lashing the shore in fury, breaking the ships 
against the rocks, and dancing the: drowned mariners to the 
moon. Enter a church, where the sacristan is just-putting 
out the lights, and the last fumes of the incense are vanishing 
against the groined roof; all looks so blank and dull, that you 
cannot persuade yourself that but now the awful sacrifice was 
being offered; and that angels were veiling their faces, and 
men annihilating themselves in spirit before the Divine Pre- 
sence. How mustthe Apostles have felt, when they trod over 
the deserted Calvary, and watched the spot where the three 
crosses had been buried! How could they realise that there 
the God of nature had suffered; that there the world had been 
redeemed ? All.actions that are worth any thing quickly pass: 
it is the handiwork of the bricklayer, the blacksmith, the 
tinker, the cobbler, the tailor, that remains. ‘The good deed, 
the intellectual act, the ecstasy of pleasure—these all pass 
away, and leave no traces behind; unless you have faith in 
the spiritual world to count it as something that each of them 
does its part in moulding and fashioning the soul, that each is 
written in heaven for reward, or elsewhere for punishment. 

** Historical students and moralists,” it seems, count it for 
nothing that one hundred thousand souls were educated for 
heaven. In their eyes the fact that these people were unable 
to perpetuate their felicity upon earth destroys all idea of its 
having been felicity at all. Thisisa strange principle to intro- 
duce into eudzemonology, or the science of happiness. People in 
general are no more affected by the destimies of their posterity 
than by the pleasures and pains of their ancestors. Yet here 
we are told that a felicity which is not able to perpetuate 
itself in future generations is no happiness. For how many 
generations must it last to be worthy of the name? And 
what are we to say of that happiness which has no perpetua- 
tion? ‘The happiness of the child cut off in tender years; of 
the pale student, wasting the flame of life in his greedy pas- 
sion for knowledge ; the happiness of the unmarried or child- 
less, much more of the parent whose children are destined for 
ruin? Why should the “ historical student or moralist” refuse - 
to reckon up each individual element of happiness? Surely 
the true philosopher will esteem that nation to have lived 
not in vain which ended in giving a few thousands of souls 
to heaven, even though it has utterly perished, and left not a 
trace behind. To say that such a work has ‘come to no- 
thing,” is to deny that spirit is better than body, that the soul 
survives after death, that man has any real work but to make 
shoes and grow bread-corn; it is to weigh worth by avoirdu- 
pois pounds, to measure humanity by the imperial quart, and 
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to reduce all virtue to statistical tabulation and numerical 
values. It is, after all, only a genteel way of denying the 
existence of heaven and of any future life. Why, how many 
nations have come to nothing, or have only bequeathed a few 
poor sounds to language, a few names to rivers or mountains, 
and a slab or two of unintelligible hieroglyphic to some mu- 
seum? What is this for the sum, the total product, of the 
life of a nation? Does the historian say of it, with our super- 
ficial sophist, that ‘as all traces of it have vanished, it must 
be pronounced, in a historical and moral sense, nothing but a 
failure?” God knows that, judged by such a standard as this, 
not a people has ever existed that has not been a failure; 
not a nation has been extinguished that has bequeathed to 
posterity any legacy that can be considered an adequate re- 
presentation of the value of the sweat, the tears, the blood, 
and the lives that have been spent in attaining it. 

But the writer even goes so far as to doubt, from the one 
fact of the inability to perpetuate their state, whether the one 
hundred thousand Christians of Paraguay were “ healthier, 
wiser, or happier, than their fathers.” That is, he doubts 
whether it was not better for them to be mere animals, with a 
certain rude strength and longevity, a certain barbarian in- 
stinct of good nature, than, by being Christians, to be raised 
in the scale of humanity, to live in innocence and purity, and 
so to burn out like incense in the presence of the holy of 
holies. He forgets that, however healthy they might have 
been kept by withholding all knowledge from them, and leav- 
ing them in their old barbarism; however much longer the 
race might have been preserved by sparing to break its fecble 
brains with exercises of thought to which for ages it had been 
disused,—yet at last it must have gone. It might have been 
spared for a century or two, to have been improved off the 
face of creation by the pioneers of Yankee civilisation ; it 
might have offered some five hundred ‘thousand animals to 
Mumbo-Jumbo, instead of one hundred thousand souls to 
God; but end it must atsometime. And when it has ended, 
and the philosopher or the moralist looks over the stubble of 
the reaped field, is it in accordance with common sense to 
lament that one hundred thousand ears of corn have been 
gathered instead of five hundred thousand thistle-flowers and 
nettle-stalks 2 Unless we believe that each soul is treasured 
up in the world of spirits, eternally to live in that state for 
which it prepared itself here, we must own that the whole 
world in retrospect has been a failure, that ‘‘ there has been 
some fatal error in the management of the case.” Here is the 
difference between ourselves and the Westminster reviewcr ; 
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we look for the result of the harvest in the barn; he insists on 
finding it in the reaped field. He finds nothing there now, 
therefore he concludes that nothing was ever there, and that 
the whole concern has been a failure. 

This materialism of the Westminster reviewer is but a 
specimen of that which we find throughout almost the whole 
range of the so-called philosophic literature of the day. Every 
object that is not precisely that which the philosophers lay 
down as the end of man is a ‘‘sham;” and all those people 
who have not spent their lives in forwarding that which they 
have chosen, each for himself, as the great pursuit of hu- 
manity, is to be put down as a busybody, who laboured 
all his life in doing nothing. They are almost as hard upon 
soldiers and statesmen as they are upon missionaries and 
priests. With a pride of office, compared to which all ima- 
ginable sacerdotal superciliousness is as nothing, they exalt 
themselves as the gods of humanity, the only true teachers of 
the way of happiness. If one of them were to go into a church 
and hear asermon on the dignity of the priesthood, he would 
be horribly indignant at the pride, as he would call it, that 
could assume such honours, and bear such incredible testimony 
to its own powers. But set him to write a memoir on amember 
of his own order, then you will soon see how blind he is to the 
ridicule of self-glorification. You will then find that though 
he uses his reason to drive from the world the supreme Reason 
that created it; though he appears so disgusted with intellect, 
that he cannot even bear the name when It is a question about 
the government of the universe; yet he is proud of his own, he 
makes a parade of it, he boasts continually of its power, and 
he lashes himself into a fury when any of its rights are dis- 
puted. Yet he refuses to admit an intellect of which his own 
is but a feeble image, which presides over the marvellous order 
of the universe, over that sublime harmony whose majesty 
and power move his soul so deeply. And in the place of the 
banished God he endeavours to set up a hero-worship, and 
adroitly essays to smuggle himself and his friends into the 
vacant throne. These men of the pen, these journalists and 
scientific persons, who at present have the ear of the reading 
public, and can easily make their voices heard through the 
world, would fain persuade it, that of all heroes the literary 
and philosophic chieftain is the only true one. Soldiers and 
statesmen, orators and judges, may be the marvel of the day, 
and the theme of all tongues, but they leave nothing to pos- 
terity, generally not even a name; mankind, when they are 
dead, does not find itself better off than before; they have not 
led the way to any marked progress; bread is not cheaper for 
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them, nor locomotion easier, nor have men inherited from 
them a single useful idea the more. But the artist, the author, 
and the philosopher, we are told, live in their works, or in 
their inventions, and enjoy a real immortality. They are the 
gods who have brought us from starvation in Egypt to the 
fatness of the land of promise. This is the great thesis which 
the literary men of the present day are conspiring to prove; 
and great is their wrath against any unlucky brother in the 
craft who is pushed by the necessities of his stomach, or by an 
indiscreet genius, to lift the curtain which they would fain 
drop over the private vices and the petty follies which gene- 
rally are found to distinguish the “ great thinkers.” Every now 
and then we are edified by a volume or two of worthless 
letters of deceased celebrities, set in a frame of anecdotes 
equally ill-chosen, which evidently do no small injury to the 
cause of letters; which cause, or conspiracy, or solemn league 
and covenant, has for its objects,—first, the recognition of 
journalists and philosophers as the élite of humankind, and 
the ministers of its happiness, peace, prosperity, and progress ; 
and secondly, the enjoyment by such persons of all the hon- 
ours and emoluments which grateful but misguided huinanity 
now lavishes on other classes of supposed benefactors, on 
** priests and kings,” on religious and civil.governors. 


“The peerage,’ says Arago, in his brilliant memoir of James 
Watt, “is in England the first of dignities and rewards ; you would 
naturally suppose that this honour was conferred on James Watt ? 
They never even thought of it! . . . When I asked the reason, they 
told me, ‘ These dignities are reserved for officers of the army and 
navy, for the influential speakers in Parliament, and for members 
of high families. It is not the fashion to give them to savants, to 
literary men, to artists, and engineers.’ I knew it was not the 
fashion under Queen Anne, for Newton was not made a peer. But 
after a century and a half of progress in science, when each one of 
us in his short life has seen so many kings exiled, deserted, pro- 
scribed; their thrones occupied by men with no title but their 
swords,—might we not hope that the system of classifying mankind 
had ceased? That men would no longer dare to tell us, ‘ Whatever 
be your services, your virtues, your knowledge, none of you shall 
pass the limits of his caste.’ . . . But let us count on the future. 
A time will come when the science of destruction will bend before 
the arts of peace; when the genius which multiplies our powers, 
which creates new products, which disseminates plenty among the 
masses, will occupy in the general estimation of men the place which 
reason and good sense assign to it now.” 


It seems, then, that ‘reason and good sense” assign a peer- 
age at least to a mechanician who makes a notable improvement 
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in shoes (for the more vulgar and common the thing improved, 
the wider does the benefit extend); ‘reason and good sense” 
teach that this scientific inventor of pegs or screws for boots 
should be rewarded by being made ruler of men, and that his | 
talents should be transferred from the cobbling of soles to the 
cobbling of constitutions. We have seen the practical work- 
ing of this kind of “reason and good sense ;” we have seen 
most of the nations of Europe committed for a time to provi- 
sional governments, composed of poets and professors, astro- 
nomers, journalists, and theorists, without inspiring the popu- 
lations with any ardent desire of their continuance, or with 
any profound regrets when they fell ignominiously from the 
seats into which they had wriggled. The events of 1848 soon 
taught Europe a lesson on the comparative. value of “the 
science of destruction” on the one hand, and of “the arts of 
peace” on the other; or, in other words, of the soldier and. 
statesman, as compared with the journalist, philosopher, and 
artisan. 

One fallacy of M. Arago consists in his assumed division of 
all these functions into two kinds—“ arts of destruction,” and 
“arts of peace.” We will not allow that the soldier studies 
solely the ‘‘ science of destruction ;’”’ nor that “ arts of peace” 
are exclusively those of the journalist, the artisan, and the 
theorist. Peace is doubtless the great necessity of man on 
this earth, the end of all association; but peace is not the 
result of newspaper-writing, star-gazing, or engine-making; it 
is an effect of good morals and good government. The arts of 
destruction, as Arago calls them, belong to those arts which 
bring men together, teach them practical wisdom and tact, 
make them know what man is, and how he is to be governed. 
Those that he calls the “arts of peace” are the arts which may 
be carried on in solitude, which have no reference to moral 
character, which teach no tact, which leave a man perfectly 
ignorant of human nature, and therefore perfectly unfit to 
govern. ‘The arts of the soldier and statesman and ecclesi- 
astic are the real arts of peace, whose end is peace and civilisa- 
tion, whatever means they use to secure it. Those which Arago 
calls arts of peace are merely arts of enjoyment and luxury, 
fostered certainly by peace, but by no means incomyatible 
with war; arts that chiefly flourish in peace, not arts which in 
any sense can be said to be productive of peace. 

The first great need of society is to be well governed ; and 
its first rewards and recompenses must be given to the ruler, 
since the substantial part of them generally consists in a share 
of the honours which encircle the government. To admit a 
person into a participation of the governing power is the 
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highest mark of confidence, the most solid honour, that a 
people can confer. While this remains the case, we can hardly 
expect the people to conclude that because a man writes 
sparkling prose, makes popular songs, can shout out the Ut 
de pottrine, can do difficult sums, discover new comets and 
planets, and determine whether the light of the sun comes 
from a gaseous envelop or a solid surface, that he is therefore 
fit for a share in the functions of government. Yet this is 
the pretence of modern author-craft. Because they find that 
their journals, ballads, and placards, can excite the masses to 
pull down, therefore they suppose themselves capable of build- 
ing constitutions, making laws, and directing and governing 
the people. Yet, when they tried it in 1848, it was not long 
before every honest man appealed from the pen to the sword, 
from the so-called arts of peace, which had brought nothing 
but confusion and terror, to the science of destruction, which 
had now turned out to be the science of safety and preser- 
vation. 

We are quite unable to see the validity of the argument 
which our philosophers generally use to enforce their views. 
We do not see why, because the inventor of the steam-engine 
will be better remembered by posterity than the minister who 
governed England, or the warrior who fought her battles in his 
age, he ought therefore to monopolise all the honours, In the 
cathedral of London the architect of the pile has no monu- 
ment, buta slab with the inscription si queris monumentum cir- 
cumspice, while Nelson has an elaborate erection to his memory. 
The artist erects his own monument; the warrior and states- 
man spend themselves for their country, but erect no perma- 
nent column to their own genius. Government and strategy 
are necessary but transitory acts; it 1s fair that the want of 
intrinsic durability should have some external compensation. 
But oftentimes the artist and the inventor pretend that all they 
seek is immortality—or, if any thing more, it is wealth; why, 
then, lay a claim to the honours set apart for the men of ac- 
tion? Ifthe value of a work is to be measured by its dura- 
tion, a pair of pantaloons may be more precious than the 
human body, a fiddle than the music which it is intended to 
express, and the labour of a bricklayer more virtuous than the 
effort of a man who risks his own life to save that of another. 
But it is not so. Life itself is but a passing act; and the great 
actions of life, the noble deeds, all human works that are truly 
great, are but portions of this transitory act—minor acts, whose 
duration is a few minutes or hours, and which then vanish, and 
leave no visible residuum behind; whereas art remains, and 
the artist or inventor in his very work builds his own monu- 
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ment, while the man of action spends himself for others, to 
whom he commits his reputation; and justly do the nations 
undertake to erect his tomb. Though he cannot, like the archi- 
tect and engineer, stand amid the buildings he has erected, the 
railroads he has planned, or the machines he has invented, and 
say, Si queris monumentum circumspice, yet he can appeal to 
the common intelligence of mankind, which acknowledges that 
the governor is here and now more necessary for our present 
good than the artist and the inventor, that the soldier is for the 
present a more direct and indispensable benefactor of the 
race than he who spends his days in inventing a substitute for 
leather, or a new method of making iron malleable. We do 
not.live by bread alone, much less by our modern luxuries; 
but our whole political and social life depends on the govern- 
ment. This is indispensable; those may be dispensed with. 
And, as a matter of experience, when it comes to the question 
of who should govern us, we protest that we would rather re- 
main as we are, under the dominion of custom and law admi- 
nistered by soldiers and orators, country gentlemen and law- 
yers, than be ruled, or rather quacked, by a mixed commission 
of astronomers, poets, engineers, and newspaper-editors, each 
with some social theory fire-new from the mint of his own 
dreamy brain. 

We have tried in this short article rather to indicate than. 
expose the gross materialism of a batch of modern philoso- 
phers, who judge of acts only by their permanent results. 
impressed on the material world, and capable of being tested. 
by the senses. It is worse than the materialism of Lucre- 
tius; for he, though he denied all existence of souls, yet held. 
that stmulacra detached themselves like thin membranes. 
from the surface of the body, and often after the. death of 
their parent visited his surviving friends in their sleep, thus. 
preserving the image and likeness of the departed, and embo- 
dying and immortalising the man in the thin film of his ezdolon. 
or ghost. But for our moderns, a man once gone is annihi- 
lated; nothing remains except what he manufactured; his 
acts, his virtues, and his vices, are all gone. From this, how 
easy to come to the crypto-conclusion of Arago and the West- 
minster reviewer, that mere acts are neither bad nor good ; that 
they are transitory, and therefore neutral; that it is only as 
leaving some permanent and sensible effect that they are valu- 
able; that the act which ceases in itself, the act of faith, of 
hope, of love—the act of hatred, envy, and concupiscence— 
has no value whatever, negative or positive, merits no punish- 
ment, and deserves no reward except accidentally, so far as 
it happens to affect the material well-being, or the order and 
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decency of society. That, as it merits no reward and deserves 
no punishment, there 1s no judgment to be expected, no hell, 
no heaven. They would probably deny the remaining one of 
the four last things, unless it was palpable in the prosperity of 
the cheap-funeral contractors, and in the increasing revenue 
from the succession-duty; but they are not without hope of 
adjourning the summons of even death itself sine die by means 
of improved drainage and ventilation, and a better care of 
exercise and diet. 

However, failure or no failure, one thing is certain; and 
that. is, that our missionaries will continue to advance on the 
same road, and will not be induced to shunt off their engine 
to the line recommended by Mr. Wortabet or the Westmin- 
ster reviewer. Compared to the whole population of the 
-world, compared even to the harvest of Buddhism and idol- 
atry, that of the Church has as yet been scanty. Yet we must 
go on; a bad harvest is better than none. it post malam se- 
getem serendum est,* says Seneca. We must not despair be- 
cause we are in a state of transition, wherein little is accom- 
plished. The first wave of the flood-tide of the Church was 
in the times of the personal equality of the imperial system, 
and rushed from below upwards; then came a period of rest; 
the next wave was from above downwards, converting the 
people through the kings. The destruction of the feudal 
spirit has rendered this mode of missionary success from hence- 
forth but of secondary importance. Society is now renewing 
itself on another basis of personal equality; and in the course 
of the present century men may perhaps be destined to see 
another mighty surge of the Church’s waters, spreading once 
more from the broad base to the apex of society. 


* We must sow even after a bad harvest. 
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Kebiels. 


BEN JONSON, RECUSANT AND RENEGADE. 
The Poems of Ben Jonson. Edited by R. Bell. J. W. Parker. 


THE wisdom of the ancients, when it wished to express its 
convictions that a man had chosen a field of research from 
which very little fruit could be gathered, would jocosely ob- 
serve that “‘it is very hard to shave an egg.” Doubtless our 
Protestant friends will think that we shall also find it very 
hard to extract any Catholic capital from the history of Ben 
Jonson; and so in one sense it would be: but our intention 
and wish is not to hold him up as a confessor of the faith, but 
to show that the vaunted glories of our great age of literature 
are not due to Protestantism; that the great writers of that 
period, so far from being favourers of the new religion, hated 
it in their hearts; and although they had not the hardihood 
to incur for any length of time the penalties of recusancy, yet 
when they conformed, it was with grudging and bitterness, 
resolved, as they best dared, to repay with sarcasm and insult 
the unbearable tyranny that took their convictions under its 
tutelage. 

We have heretofore devoted an article* to show that 
Shakespeare, the idol of all true Englishmen, is in no sense 
a Protestant poet; that whether or no he conformed to the 
dominant religion, bis yearnings were all for the old one. Be- 
fore we go on to Ben Jonson, we will add one more passage 
to those quoted in that paper, to show the contempt in which 
the great master held the sole doctrine in which all Pro- 
testants of the period were agreed—namely, the identity of 
the Pope with Antichrist, and of the Catholic Church with 
the harlot of the Apocalypse. 

Every body remembers that marvellous conversation in 
which Mrs. Quickly and the boy describe Falstaff’s death to 
Nym and Bardolph; and the dame’s anxiety first to deny and 
then explain away the fact, that he “cried out of women,” 
said they were devils incarnate, and that the devil would have 
him on their account. ‘* A’ never could abide carnation, it 
was a colour he never loved,” is her comment on the first 
division of his text; and to explain the second, she allows 
that he was too free with the sex ; “‘ but then,” she says, “ he 
was rheumatic, and talked of the [old-woman] of Babylon.” 


* In July 1854,—New Series, vol. ii. p. 19. 
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Now if any one will put himself in the position of an auditor 
in those days, remembering that Rome was then pronounced 
ftoom ; and that the similarity of sound makes Mrs. Quickly 
suppose that rheumatism was the Room-disease characteristic 
of the period, the chief symptom of which was unmeasured 
invective against the said Babylonish woman; if he will re- 
member also that almost the single doctrine of the Protest- 
antism of the period, as taught in homilies and sermons, was 
the identity of this scarlet dame with the Catholic Church,— 
he cannot, in our opinion, fail to see what was the intention of 
the great dramatist in bringing forward his Mrs. Malaprop, 
innocently accounting for all the debauchery of the fat knight 
by his Roman fever, and his agreement with those homilies. 
To make old Falstaff die a Protestant, cursing Popery, and to 
record his fixed hatred of the colour which is supposed to 
symbolise Rome, is certainly the work of one who was no 
friend of the Reformation ; and who would, in a jocular man- 
ner, throw what dirt he dared upon it.* 

But our present purpose is to examine into the Catholicity 
of Shakespeare’s companion and rival Ben Jonson, about which 
there can be no such doubt as may be entertained about the 
religion of the bard of Stratford. Ben was born early in 1574. 
His father, who had been imprisoned in Queen Mary’s reign, 
was probably a Protestant; in-which persuasion Ben was nur- 
tured, and continued till 1593 or 1594; when, being impri- 
soned in consequence of having killed a man in a duel, with 
the gallows before his eyes, and hell closing the dreary vista, 
his soul was open to the impressions of religion, and he re- 
ceived the lessons ofa priest and was reconciled to the Church. 
On this, ‘spies were set to catch him ;” but the keeper of the 
prison, who seems, like many of his trade in those dreary days, 
to have favoured the priest, advertised him of them, and his 
abjuration was not discovered. On his coming out, he married 

* Since the above was written, a passage from a Ms. of Richard James, B.D., 
Fellow of Ch. Ch. Oxford, born in 1592, and consequently a contemporary of 
Shakespeare, has been quoted in Notes and Queries for Nov. 8 ult., which renders 
it certain that in the character of Falstaff our great dramatist intended to ridi- 
cule the saints of the Reformation; just as in //udibras Butler intended to jam- 
poon the saints of the Rebellion. ‘‘ In Shakespeare’s first show of Harrie the 
Fift, the person with whom he undertook to play a buffoon was not Falstaff, but 
Sir Jno. Oldcastle ; and offence being worthily taken by personages descended 
from his title (as peradventure by many others also), who put [him] to make 
an ignorant shift of abusing Sir Jno. Fastolphe; a man not inferior of virtue, 
though not so famous in piety as the other, who gave witness to the truth of our 
Reformation with a constant and resolute martyrdom, unto which he was pur- 
sued by the priests, bishops, monks, and friars of those days.’ So the person 
whom Shakespeare originally chose to enact this part was one of Fox’s Saints 
and Martyrs ; and when he was forced by popular clamour to drop that name, 


he chose another ‘of not inferior virtue’ to illustrate the absurdities and the 
vices of Protestantism. 
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a wife, young, and a Catholic like himself, by whom he had 
at least two children, who died before him, and on whose death 
he composed very beautiful epigrams. She was, says Drum- 
mond, ‘‘a shrew, yet honest” 2. e. faithful “to him.” She died 
long before his visit to Scotland in 1618, when he communi- 
cated these particulars to the laird of Hawthornden. Before his 
conversion, he had taken to composing for the stage ; and soon 
after his marriage he produced the corrected edition of Livery 
Man in his Humour. The scene was originally laid in Italy; 
but after his conversion he transferred his satire from Catholic 
to Protestant manners. Some commentators have objected 
that he committed an oversight in retaining Kitely’s suspicions 
of his wife having poisoned his clothes and his drink: this, 
they say, is true of Italy, but happily unknown in England. 
But Gifford shows that the practice was as common in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth as now; and, indeed, quite a cha- 
racteristic of her court. Soon after he produced Lvery Man 
out of his Humour. Cynthia's Revels was acted in 160Q; its 
object was to ridicule the manners of the euphuists of the 
court. ‘ After the atrocious execution of Mary of Scotland,” 
says Gifford, ‘‘ Whitehall appears to have grown extremely 
dull. Elizabeth herself lost her spirits, and became fretful 
and morose. The courtiers, who could not be gay, became 
affected ;” and the Catholic poet could find no subject more 
congenial to his own feelings, or more gratifying to the spleen 
of the spiteful queen, than the castigation of their absurdities, . 
In 1602 he published the Poetaster, and shortly afterwards 
the revised edition of his noble tragedy of Sejanus. The fine 
play, Volpone, was produced in 1605. But in this year Ben 
Jonson apostatised, and we shall trace his progress no longer ; 
our intention is to examine into the probable motives of this 
lamentable step. 

In Drummond’s “ costive and splenetic” account of his 
conversations with Ben in 1618, not much is said to enlighten 
us. ‘* He took his religion,” he tells us, ‘‘on trust of a priest 
who visited him in prison: he was twelve years a Papist; but 
after this he was reconciled to the Church of England, and 
ceased to be a recusant. At his first communion, in token of 
his true reconciliation, he drank out the full cup of wine.” 
Drummond, however, was not much impressed with the truth 
and sincerity of his conformity; for in summing up his cha- 
racter, he says: ‘‘ he was for any religion, as being versed in 
both.” Gifford tells us that he convinced himself “ by the aid 
of those wiser guides who follow truth alone.”* Any how, 


} © Gifford has gathered this from an interpretation of some lines in Jonson’s 
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by whatever means it came about, in 1605 he ceased to be 
‘a Catholic. 

But it will be interesting to examine the steps of his 
apostasy a little more minutely. About 1603, two years 
-before that event, his turn for conviviality commenced, as 
Gifford tells us. Then he rejoined the immortal club of the 
Mermaid tavern, where he and Shakespeare were the ruling 
minds. For ten years before his notions of religious duty 
seem to have kept him from this society. The stricter Ca- 
tholics were as notorious as the. Puritans for their objections 
to gambling and swearing. Thus, in Every Man in his Hu- 
mour,* Kitely says of Cash his clerk, who raises his suspicions 
by refusing to take an oath: 

‘¢ He’s no precisian, that I’m certain of, 


Nor rigid Roman Catholic : he’ll play 
At fayles and tick-tack ; I have heard him swear,” 


Perhaps also the profession of actor or playwright was as sus- 
picious in their eyes as it is now in those of the precisians of 
Belgium, where players are (or were till lately) excommuni- 
cate, and the faithful forbidden to frequent the theatre. Ben 
seems to have split the difference between the rigid Catholics 
and the loose fishes; he wrote for the stage, but eschewed the 
Coal-hole. From the moment of his entering the latter place 
in 1603 he must be classed among the mere hangers-on of 
Popery, a loose outsider, with nothing to distinguish him ex- 
ternally from an ordinary ‘ Christian unattached.”” Here he 
‘doubtless belonged to that numerous category of Papists who 
are referred toin an act of parliament of the period, which we 
shall shortly quote, who strove to hide their recusancy and 
escape its penalties by occasional attendance at church, where 
they snored through service and sermon. Such a culpable 
complacency is the inevitable preliminary to that fine easy 
amble which carries men so smoothly down-hill. They get 
used to tampering with their consciences; and if any more 
severe Jaw is enacted requiring farther compliances, they are 
‘*Execration upon Vulcan’’ for having burned his papers. Among the pieces 
consumed were some in which 


—‘' twice twelve years [had] stored up humanity 
With humble gleaniags in divinity 

After the Fathers, and those wiser guides 

Whom faction had not drawn to follow sides.’’ 


There is not a word here to justify Gifford in saying that Jonson devoted him- 
self to the Fathers for the purpose of reconsidering his religion. Ben is evi- 
dently talking of extracts from the Fathers for controversy, and from the wiser 
guides, the ascetic writers, who do not enter the lists of polemics at all, for devo- 
tion. All that we can gather from this is, that Ben, like most other persons 
who have compromised their orthodoxy, affects to believe that piety is separabie 
from, and more important than, truth. * Act iii, scene 2. 
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pretty sure to make the concession. Doubtless a learned man 
like Jonson would search for precedents for going arm-in-arm 
with majesty into the temple of Remmon,* and bowing down 
there. He would turn over the pages of the “ wiser guides 
who ‘follow truth alone,” till he fcund something to his pur- 
pose. His biographers generally assert that he undertook a 
deep study of the Fathers to clear his conscience previous to 
this step. It would be no doubt interesting to be able to 
point out the very passages of patristic lore which wrought 
this change in his soul. And we think we are able to do so 
with a considerable degree of probability. The Bibliotheca 
Patrum we have consuited is, however, no popish one, like 
the collections of Cotelerius, Gallandus, or La Bigne, nor even 
the Puseyite Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology from Ox- 
ford; but the works of the patres conscripte of the state reli- 
gion of England, as contained in the prolix folios of the ‘‘ Sta- 
tutes at Large.” We find chapters of that great work, ‘‘ made 
and provided” in the very year in question (1605), that fully 
explain Ben’s new illumination. The fourth chapter of the 
third year of James I. (1605) is intituled ‘‘ An act for better 
discovering and repressing Popish recusants,” and begins— 

“ Forasmuch as it is found by daylie experience that manie 
his majestie’s subjects that adhere in their hearte to the Popish 
religion, by the infection drawn from thence, and by the wicked 
and devilishe councell of Jesuites, seminaries, and other like 
persons dangerous to the Church and State, are so far per- 
verted in the point of their loyalties and due allegiance unto 
the king’s maj'* and the crown of England, as that they are 
readie to entertain and execute any treasonable conspiracies 
and practices, as evidently appears by”—the Gunpowder Plot, 
(we are tired of quoting verbatim). And whereas some Papists 
hide their recusancy by occasional conformity—that is, by occa- 
sionally appearing at church; therefore, to prevent such frauds 
for the future, it is enacted that Popish recusants, conforming 
and repairing to church, shall receive the sacrament there once 
a year, under penalties of 20/. for the first year, 407. for the 
second, and 60/. for the third; half to go to the exchequer, 
and half to any informer who chooses to sue. 

We tremble for the stability of the jolly rollickers of the 
Mermaid; for those witty companions who, like Dr. Johnson, 
could only breathe the air of London, who would die if re- 
moved from the stage and from the court. They might, how- 
ever, brave the penalty; but an unkinder cut awaits them. 
Tet us turn to the next chapter in our Bibliotheca Patrum. 


* 4 Kings, v. 18. 
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In the fifth chapter of the third year of James J. (1605) 


we read as follows: “ Whereas divers Jesuits, seminaries, and 
Popish priests daylie doe withdrawe many of his majestie’s 
subjects from the true service of Almightie God, and the re- 
ligion established within this realme, to the Romishe religion 
e - - . and have persuaded them to damnable treasons .... 
therefore a reward of the third part of the penalty (provided 
such third part does not exceed 50J.) is offered to all persons 
discovering recusants who harbour priests or attend Mass.” 
And the second section of the act makes the following cruel 
inroad upon the courtly and urbane literati of the Mermaid: 
‘* And whereas the repaire of such evil-affected persons to the 
corte or to the citie of London may be very dangerous to his 
majestie’s person, &c. . . . be it enacted that no Popish re- 
cusant convicted or to be convicted shall come into the courte 
or house where the king’s majestie or the heire apparent shall 
be,” under a penalty of 100/.: and, worse still, ‘‘ shall not re- 
maine within ten miles of London, unless within three months 
they conform, under the same penalty.” 

Now Ben, writer of plays and contriver of court-masques, 
poet, wit, Londoner, and jolly companion of the Mermaid, 
take your choice. Alas! it was but a little step from occa- 
sional conformity to the new mode of reconciliation by taking 
the sacrament. Ben complied; and to show his sincerity, “ at 
his first communion, in token of his true reconciliation, he 
drank out the full cup of wine.” 

This little trait has afforded a fine handle for the comments 
of biographers, who see no irreverence in the act, but only a 
custom of the times, an evidence of the new-born fervour of 
the convert, or of his manly and decided character. We can, 
however, supply a few anecdotes which will throw a different 
light on the matter, and will justify Drummond’s sarcastic ex- 
pression of incredulity concerning his sincerity. The remarks 
which we are about to make, and the terms which we feel com- 
pelied to use, will necessarily- be very offensive to our Anglican 
friends, who should not read what follows unless they are 
conscious of very good tempers. For ourselves, we would 
never insult any one’s religious convictions except in self-de- 
fence. ‘And this is a question of self-defence. By means of 
horrible persecutions your Church made our people partake 
of its communion; and then you and your writers forthwith 
claim for your religion whatever lustre the genius of these 
compulsory conformists can shed on it. However painful it 
may be to you to see this conformity represented in its true 
colours, as it appeared to the victims and as it appears to us, 
such representation is necessary to the cause of truth and of 
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justice. Suppose the priests of Baal had claimed Elias as a 
convert because he said, ‘* Cry aloud; for he is god, and per- 
haps he is asleep, or talking,” the young prophets, we ima- 
gine, would have defended their master’s sarcasm and mocking 
invective, and would have shown by parallel cases that such 
an admission as Elias made involves only a bitterer denial of 
what he seems toassert. In the same way we intend to show 
that the apparent conformity of Ben Jonson was really intended 
by him to be an insult to the ceremony at which he was ob- 
liged to assist, instead of a hearty acceptance of it. The swill- 
ing the whole cupful of liquor (no other terms will properly 
express Ben’s feeling about the act) certainly was a token of 
the truth of his reconciliation ; but in the same way as a wit- 
ness spitting at the book on which he is sworn instead of 
kissing it would be a token of the truth of the testimony he 
is about to give. We are afraid, dear reader, that you will 
think Ben’s act horribly. sacrilegious; and our tone in describ- 
ing it flippant in the extreme, and inconsistent with the cha- 
racter of a serious review. But we beseech you to put your- 
self into our place, and to look at it, as well as you can, from 
our point of view. 

Suppose you were in China, and were invited by some 
great mandarin to eat rice with him in the temple of the great 
dragon, with the alternative, say, of being flayed alive: of 
course you would at once choose the latter horn of the di- 
lemma, and would cast your skin with as much unconcern as 
you take off your clothes. But suppose that in a moment of 
weakness—(mind, we do not say it is likely on the part of one 
so firm in his convictions as yourself)—suppose, however, you 
had culpably complied with the mandarin’s former suggestion, 
we do not think you would afterwards suffer many scruples of 
conscience for having by such means as you dared testified your 
repugnance to the idol-feast of which you had partaken: you 
would rather boast, ‘‘ Oh, but I spat in the idol’s face, and 
carved my initials on the dragon’s tail.” Just so did the per- 
sons In question act towards the Anglican bread and wine; 
which, after all, no one, not even the most romanising Tracta- 
rian, has any right, since the late synod of Bath, to assert to 
be more than mere bread and wine—blessed bread and wine 
if you like; but still no more capable of being the matter of 
any real sacrilege than a leg of mutton after Paterfamilias has 
said grace over it. Pardon us for being plain-spoken; it is 
because we are not at all willing to allow you to lose sight of 
the real conclusion of the Denison decision. 

In times of persecution one would hardly look to the 
theatres and pothouses, or even to the literary clubs, to contri- 
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bute any notable supply of confessors and martyrs. One 
would expect perhaps a great deal of witty abuse of the per- 
secutors, and a great deal of tart irony on the subject of the 
dominant religion; but very little strength of purpose in re- 
sisting it. Conformity would be treated as a joke, and slang 
names invented to describe it; but nevertheless the confor- 
mity would be effected. Just so did the “ fast” Catholics act. 
They called receiving the bread and wine “ lunching with the 
curate,” and attributed no more meaning to it than they would 
to that ceremony. Even pious persons sometimes so far com- 
promised themselves as to do it once in their lives to secure 
their estates. It is related of a Comte de Montesquieu, who 
inherited large property in Ireland, which would pass to his 
brother in the event of his persisting in his recusancy, that he 
went over to his estate, ‘*lunched with the curate,” disposed of 
his property, and then reconciled himself anew to the Church; 
and that on being reproached by a serious friend for his fall, 
he answered, ‘‘ he would sooner trust his soul for a week to 
Almighty God than his estate for a day to his brother.” But 
even reprobate Catholics, who intended their apostasy to be 
final, nevertheless, as far as they dared, exhibited their con- 
tempt for the communion they were pretending to Join. 
Those whose rank or recklessness placed them above the fear 
of consequences, often showed their disdain in a very summary 
manner. One apostate duke, after tasting the cup, gave it 
back to the parson with grimaces of disgust, and turned to his 
neighbour with the exclamation, ‘ Port, by G—!” And Dr. 
Lushington and Dr. Sumner would have justified his asseve- 
ration ; 1¢ was port-wine and nothing else, unless, which we 
can scarcely suppose, in those days merchants had learned to 
manufacture a spurious article out of logwood, elder-wine, and 
brandy. The same personage, at a great dinner given by the 
Bishop of London in his honour, in reply to a speech congra- 
tulating the Church of England on its distinguished convert, 
begged to propose as a toast, “the glorious Reformation, 
which had given wine to the laity, and wives to the clergy.” 
Another noble and gracious apostate, the Duke of Shrews- 
bury, when, at Bromsgrove Church, he made the communion 
that was to capacitate him for office in the government, smelt 
the cup that was offered to him, and, without tasting it, de- 
manded of the curate how he could expect a gentleman to 
drink such cursed stuff? thereupon he poured it on the 
ground (a ceremony since embodied by Dr. Hook in the 
Leeds ritual), and sent his servant to Grafton Manor to pro- 
cure some better wine. The grand-daughter of the man sent 
is still living, and has often repeated the story to our informant. 
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Our last instance is still more like that of Ben Jonson. A 
sailor, forced to conform, put a shilling into the offertory- 
plate, and at the rails drank up the whole cupful of wine; 
giving back the empty vessel to the parson, with the remark: 
that it was a d—d good shilling’s worth, and he did not care 
how soon he had another. Now the very existence of these 
traditions among Catholics, even if they had not been true, 
would show what means they would take, if they dared, to 
exhibit their abhorrence of the act they were forced to per- 
form. When, therefore, we find Ben Jonson taking these very 
means, there is, it appears to us, very little reason to doubt his 
true motive. There is, of course, great weakness in this con- 
duct—it is like that of ancient Pistol, who eats the leek, and 
swears he will be horribly revenged. It is disgusting enough 
to the man of truth and of nerve ; but, after all, it is only weak- 
ness and cowardice, seeking to shield itself under the mask of: 
buffoonery, not the more disgusting hypocrisy of the serious 
apostate andrenegade. We cannot ask Protestants to feel as 
we do with regard to this insult to their religion; but we do 
ask them to have fairness enough to own that they have only 
themselves to thank for it, in compelling recalcitrant recu- 
sants to redeem their liberty and their living by eating the 
** supper.” 

After his weak compliance, Ben Jonson exhibited precisely 
the kind of character that we should expect in a man so 
ill at ease in his conscience. ‘‘A great lover and praiser 
of himself, a contemner and scorner of others, given rather 
to lose a friend than a jest, jealous of every word and action 
of those about him, especially after drink, which is one of 
the elements in which he lived,—a dissembler of the parts 
which reign in him, a bragger of some good that he wanted; 
thinketh nothing well done but what either he himself or 
some of his friends have said or done. He is passionately kind 
and angry, careless either to gain or keep; vindictive, but if 
he be well answered, at himself; interprets best sayings and: 
deeds often to the worst. He was for any religion, as being 
versed in both; oppressed with fancy which hath o’er-mastered 
his reason,—a general disease in many poets.” 

One thing, however, we must say for him, that after his 
apostasy he never libelled the religion that he had the weak- 
ness to relinquish; unlike Jeremy Taylor, or Chillingworth, 
or Gibbon, he never prostituted his talents to such a purpose. 
On the contrary, like “little John Nobody, that durst not 
speak,” he continued to the end of his life to lash the vices of 
reformed England; never, that we know of, did he satirise the 
Catholic religion. In his Staple of News, written in 1625, 
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he gives some cock-and-bull stories about the Jesuits, to which 
his biographers refer as a proof of the sincerity of his Protest- 
antism, but which are told in derision of those who believe in 
them, not in mockery of the Jesuits themselves. The persons 
who feel his lash are the gaping parsons and country justices, 
with their continual inquiries after the plots of recusants: 


‘¢The public chronicler and gentle reader 
No more shall be abused; nor country parsons 
Of the inquisition; nor busy justices 
Trouble the peace, and both torment themselves 
And their poor ignorant neighbours, with inquiries 
After the many and most innocent monsters 
That never came in the counties they were charged with.” 


It is simply in mockery of the open-mouthed Protestant cus- 
tomers of the news-oflice that he retails these stories about the 
Jesuits : 
‘¢___. The King of Spain is chosen Pope 

And emperor too, the thirtieth of February, 

And Spinola is made general of the Jesuits ; 

And Vitellesco, he that was last general, 

Being now turned cook to the society, 

Has dressed his Excellence such a dish of eggs!” 


There! we defy Exeter Hall to make much of that. What 
follows is more in its style: 


‘But what if Spinola have a new project 
To bring an army over in cork shoes, 
And land them here at Harwich! all his horse 
Are shod with cork, and fourscore pieces of ordnance 
Mounted upon cork-carriages, with bladders 
Instead of wheels, to run the passage over 
At a spring-tide.” 


He satirises the Calvinists at Amsterdam: 


‘¢The saints do write, they expect a prophet shortly, 
The prophet Baal,* to be sent over to them 
To calculate a time, and half a time, 
And the whole time, according to Naometry.” 


To whom is this applicable? to us, or to the religion which 
is illuminated by Cumming on the Apocalypse, Newton on 
Daniel, and Keith on-the prophecies? The news from Con- 
stantinople is as amusing: 


‘¢They give out here, the grand signior 
Is certainly turned Christian; and to clear 
The controversy ’twixt the Pope and him, 
Which is the Antichrist, he means to visit 
The church at Amsterdam this very summer, 
And quit all marks of the beast.” 


* Baal means Ball—a noted preacher of those days, mentioned in the 
Execration upon Vulcan: 
‘‘The admired discourses of the prophet Ball.’”’ 
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‘¢ Joyful tidings!” exclaims the puritan customer. But whom 
is Ben deriding, let us ask—the divines who are contending 
whether the Pope or the Sultan be the Antichrist, or the 
Pope, about whom the controversy is kindled ? . 

We have no time to trace the declining years of the poet's 
life. We fear that he was. more constant to the royal idol, 
whose worship he had adopted, than he had been to God: 
“he continued,” says Gifford, ‘while his faint and faltering 
tongue could articulate, to pay his annual duty to his royal 
master,” and with all the fawning flattery of those king- 
worshipping times. Yet among his papers that were left un- 
finished at his death, and that appear in his ‘ Discoveries,” 
we find many indications of his dissatisfaction with his state. 
Unlike Donne, who can see nothing but triumphant progress 
towards perfection in the reformed world, Ben finds it raving 
mad: ‘* Would she had but doated still! but her dotage 1s now 
broke forth into a madness, and become a mere frenzy.” In 
another place we have a curious attempt to combine loyalty 
to his sovereign and pity for the persecuted victims of the 
king’s injustice. ‘Justice is the virtue that innocence re- 
joiceth in. Yet even that is not always so safe, but it may 
love to stand in the sight of mercy. For sometimes misfor- 
tune is made a crime, and then innocence is succoured no less 
than virtue. Nay, oftentimes virtue is: made capital,”—as 
he had found during his recusancy, and as he timidly enough 
complains in these his dying words. Alas, poor, rare old Ben! 
could you not be content with creating your immortal Boba- 
dil, without (in a religious sense) acting the part yourself? 
Was the glory of your Jong recusancy thus to be extinguished, 
and ‘left like an unsavoury snuff?” For twelve long years 
you scorned the sneaking hostility of the common informers 
and the pursuivants, but at last your Downright came upon 
you, armed with acts of parliament, and then you cried out, 
‘“‘ Hold, under favour forbear!” For twelve long years you 
had braved the area-sneaks, but you could not endure the 
swinging of the swash-bucklers, and like Pistol, at their de- 
sires and requests and petitions, you ate, look you, this leek ; 
and for much the same reasons as Fluellen gave: ‘ because, 
look you, you did not love it, nor your affections, and your 
appetites, and your digestions, did not agree with it.” We 
pity you, dear Ben, for eating; but we thank you for that 
grimace by which you testified how nauseous you found the 
flavour of the food. 
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TURNER’S PICTURES AT MARLBOROUGH HOUSE. 


Ir in all the fragrant pomp of stuffing and gravy that invalu- 
able fowl, the goose, is convicted of folly because she is “ too 
much for one, and not enough for two,” with more reason is 
she chargeable with foolishness whilst living her most orna- 
mental but briefest of lives, on green, common, or stubble, 
since naturalists tell us that no goose passes any portal, how- 
ever high, without stooping in fear of a concussion. This is 
folly, the pride that apes humility with a vengeance. Few 
men of European nurture having altogether gooselike souls, it 
is the practice of certain kingly potentates in torrid climes, 
whose likenesses we see mostly on cups and saucers and cakes 
of Indian ink, to-make the door of the audience-chamber so 
low that a contumacious envoy must either do homage on 
entering or fracture his skull—that is, if diplomatic skulls be 
thin enough, which may be doubted. An estimable friend 
of ours, an enthusiastic Turnerite, being unwilling to make 
geese of his friends, and finding three-foot doorways incon- 
sistent with domestic convenience, adopts a plan of exhibiting 
his “* Abbotsford,” which, without infringing on his guest’s 
sense of self-respect, obliges him to do corporal obeisance to 
the genius of the mighty painter. Having, with reverential 
gestures, unlocked the polished mahogany casket in which his 
gem is enshrined, he places the precious deposit in a proper 
slant on a low chair, day’s garish eye being first duly miti- 
gated, and then steps aside to enjoy his visitor’s delight. 
The latter must of course either plump on his knees at once, 
like a man, or compromise by squatting on his hams, like a 
** black fellow,” to the infinite danger of his braces, if not 
worse. We have gone through the process, and being lean 
and spare, survive; but some day a fat friend will succumb, 
and a catastrophe oceur which we shudder to contemplate. 
Anyhow the supremacy of Turner is vindicated. 

For our own part, we flatter ourselves that we enter the 
gates of the temple which Turner has erected to his own fame 
in the spirit neither of a goose nor an envoy. Still less will 
we yield service under the dragooning drill of the fashion- 
able critic of the day. But in all seriousness and gravity, 
nevertheless, and in the exercise of a free and unbiassed judg- 
ment, we think his claim to be considered the greatest of 
modern painters abundantly established. 

To arrive at this decision, no more materials are needed 
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than are now to be found (seen would not be exactly the 
truth) in the rooms of Marlborough House, which, in common 
with many thousand visitors, we have succeeded in * doing” 
to a certain extent this week. i 
Beyond all doubt, that painter is the greatest who most 
excels in the highest kind of art, in that power of representa- 
tion which can set before us an image, however faint, of Di- 
vinity itself glorifying and illuminating man’s face and form, 
which can present to our devout gaze such features as may 
have belonged to the Mother of God, and to the saints in 
heaven. Next in rank is he who can record the heroic and 
noble passages which dignify the pages of the world’s history. 
Perhaps we ought to continue the descent of the scale still 
further before we arrive at the position of the artist who most 
perfectly represents the aspects of mere inanimate nature. 
But in declaring Turner to be the greatest of modern painters, 
what we mean, distinctly and unhesitatingly, is this, that no 
modern painter, in England or abroad, of subjects, either of 
devotion, or history, or belonging to what is called high art, 
has attained a position which places him at all on an equal- 
ity with the great masters of the past; while Turner has not 
only outstripped in a notable degree all his competitors of 
modern times in the highest style of rendering inanimate na- 
ture, but has also surpassed in many respects every painter of 
similar subjects who has ever existed. We are not blind to 
his faults and shortcomings, to his extravagancies and eccen- 
tricities: but granting these, in all that constitutes true great- 
ness in his branch of art, he remains, we are satisfied, without 
a superior. Hereafter, when circumstances admit of a more 
critical examination of the wonderful series of pictures which 
shine and glow even in the shadows of a back room and the 
fogs of November, we propose to explain more fully, and to 
illustrate our reasons for an admiration which is certainly 
- neither prompted nor influenced by the cant of wordy art- 
criticism, which is a fashion and folly of the day. In the 
mean time let all who have a healthy enjoyment of painting 
take an earnest of future pleasure by seeing what little they 
can at present. Between the ‘“‘ Vernon” Turners and the 
artist’s munificent gift to the nation, an entire history of the 
rise, progress, perfection, and, we hardly like to add, decay of 
his powers, is now collected within the walls of a single build- 
ing. ‘The new pictures are all dated, so that the uninitiated 
will find no difficulty on that score. Beginning with the dark 
old landscape, and the yeasty, foaming, Backhuysen-like ship- 
wreck of 1805, we see how Turner learned to paint; then 
how, reading nature by the flame of his own genius, he sought 
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to express his growing knowledge by forms sanctioned and 
.familiarised by custom, in such pictures as the “ Decline of 
Carthage,” which bears the date of 1817; then how, impa- 
tient of all trammels, when his very soul was bathed in the 
-light of sun, moon, and stars, ‘when the thousand changes of 
the atmosphere, and the endless combinations of colour be- 
_came, as it were, a part of himself, he planned and executed 
such marvels of the imagination as the ‘ Childe Harold” 
poem, for such it is, and (in 1839) the ‘‘ Fighting Téméraire,” 
with its overpowering sentiment and moral. It is difficult to 
conceive how a mere painting of an old ship being towed 
along at sunset can produce so deep and lasting an impression 
on the mind; but herein lies the glory of the artist. 

Thus, in his first style, he gave a doubtful promise ; in 
his second he measured himself boldly, but with an uncertain 
success, against the great Frenchman ; in his third, if third it 
may be called, and not rather the due expansion in a natural 
direction of the second, he triumphantly asserted his trans- 
cendent genius. We trust that time may deal gently with 
the monuments of his fame; but there is much to be appre- 
hended from the daring and unscrupulous mode in which he 
dealt with the materials of his art. The present actual money- 
value of his pictures now in possession of the nation is truly 
enormous, outweighing, in fact, the estimated value of all the 
rest of the collection. 


CONSCIENCE AND FAITH. 
The National Review, Oct. 1856. Chapman and Hall. 


Our contemporary, The National Review for October, in an 
able but somewhat obscure article on ‘‘ Personal influences on 
our present theology,—Newman, Coleridge, Carlyle,” makes 
some remarks that are so exceedingly unjust to Dr. Newman, 
that we cannot pass them over in silence. After speaking with 
great praise of his theory of faith, the action of which begins 
in the conscience, and is developed by the intellect, ‘ rever- 
ently taking the Divine instincts and drawing out their hid- 
den oracles into the symmetry of a holy philosophy,” the 
writer goes on to say, that ‘ when we pass from his disquis!- 
tions to his tales, and observe the use to which he puts his 
doctrine in practical life, we start back in dismay, &c;" for 
there, he says, we find “ the word faith degraded to the sense 
of trying the experiment of an unknown religion, and obeying 
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it at hazard.” And there the “convert to Romanism” is 
warned that he “ must not expect to get through without. 
dirt, and to hope that things will look clearer when the eye: 
has become used to them.” Thus, he concludes, ‘‘ whether 
you yield to what commands or to what scandalises your 
natural reverence, you equally satisfy the conditions of Dr. 
Newman’s ‘ faith.’” 

Now, in the first place, we are not careful in general to 
answer objections brought forward against the religious teach- 
ings of tales and novels: if there is any form of literature we 
detest and abominate, it is that wherein a flounced miss dis- 
courses on piety, or the events of the story demonstrate the. 
falsehood of the system of the Jesuits... If a man has facts to. 
prove or to state, let him prove them or state them like a 
man; but let him not work them up into a tale, where few. 
will care, and no one will be able, to separate facts from fiction ; 
where the truth is so associated with falsehood, that it becomes 
suspicious even to the most favourable eye, and where argu- 
ments are presented to the hostile spirit in precisely that form 
in which they are most easily silenced, if not most summarily 
refuted. Wecannot fancy any more inappropriate engine for 
the edification of a religious conviction in a.suspicious mind 
than the religious story. But, in conceding thus much, we 
by no means condemn Dr. Newman’s two tales. They are 
invaluable for the keen edge of their satire; they are swords, 
not spades or trowels; their use is to smite and pierce, not to 
build—to destroy, not to create. They are meant, as it ap- 
pears to.us, for one particular class of minds, and not for the 
whole world of readers. They are meant for those whose 
reason has been enthralled and puzzled by a system of impo- 
sition in which they have been nurtured, to which they are 
attached by habit, and are bound by interest; while their in- 
nermost instincts, the sympathy of their faith and conscience 
is irresistibly attracted to another and a vaster system, to a 
“mighty mother,” whose secret influences pierce all the walls 
and blinds with which their jealous governess has surrounded 
them. The aimof Dr. Newman’s tales is, we think, rather to 
break the snare than to build any positive convictions: they 
are written for men and women in whom the nucleus of faith 
is ready formed, and are intended to help them to shuffle off 
the husk and the dirt that impedes the free action of their souls. 
In Loss and Gain the hero who so sadly scandalises the Na- 
tional reviewer, by exhibiting his faith in the way of “ trying 
the experiment of an unknown religion,” is a person in whom 
faith is only impeded and hindered by the trammels of an alle 
giance to a false system, wherein the true action of his convic- 
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tions is impossible; conscience and faith, therefore, urge him 
to break the snare. To Charles Reding conversion is chiefly 
a deliverance; he receives very little that is new, nothing that 
is contrary to his conscience ; his chief act is to cast off that to 
which he clings by the force of habit and by the superstition 
of an irrational fear. For such a man to remain in the Church 
of England would be “ the placid swallowing of what is offen- 
sive to the moral sense.” It is not as if a man to whose con- 
science prayers for the dead, the invocation of saints, and such- 
like doctrines, were repugnant, were asked to join the Church 
in defiance of his convictions. But it is that a man who had 
come to see the utter futility of the Protestant objections to 
these doctrines is urged thereupon to drop his Protestantism ; 
to drop a system which has come to be inconsistent with the 
inmost convictions of his heart. We do not deny that it 
would be an indefensible thing to work upon a man’s fears, 
and make him become a Catholic contrary to his convictions ; 
but it is a more degrading superstition still to work upon his 
fears, his interest, his worldly affections, to make him remain 
a Protestant contrary to his convictions; as it is worse to deny 
what you believe than to profess a little more than you are 
yet convinced of. It is against this great superstition, that 
the satire of Loss and Gain is directed. To suppose that its 
aim is to enforce.the former course shows either great malice 
or great stupidity. 

The only plausible pretext for the reviewer's Injustice 
seems to us to be found in the design of the Essay of Develop- 
ment, which is meant to afford ‘a solution of such a number 
of the reputed corruptions of Rome as might form a fair 
ground for trusting her where the investigation had not been 
pursued.” But here also it is only a very unscrupulous ad- 
versary who could metamorphose this course of conduct into 
‘¢ swallowing blindfold what is offensive to the moral sense.” 
The peculiar doctrines alluded to are those with which the 
moral sense has absolutely nothing whatever to do. How 
does it come within the province of the moral -sense to deter- 
mine whether or no there is a purgatory; whether departed 
saints as well as living Christians are to be asked to intercede 
for us; whether St. Peter was chief of the Apostles, or whether 
they were all equal; whether their power is transmitted to 
their successors or not? ‘The fallacy of Anglicans and of the 
National reviewer is to mistake the prejudices of education 
for conscience and moral sense. These questions are only to 
be determined by a revelation. Anglicanism, professing to 
be the organ ofa revelation, has handed down its negative 
and protesting tradition on all these points, and bids us search 
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Scripture and antiquity to prove her assertions. Rome de- 
clares herself to be the organ of the true revelation which 
affirms them, and challenges examination of herclaims. But 
the questions in dispute are too numerous for any single life 
to suffice to sift them all on their own merits, and on the 
evidence appealed to by both sides. A more summary me- 
thod, therefore, is requisite. Hitherto you have believed the 
Anglican tradition; the Catholic Church proclaims that this 
tradition is false—false on every point; and that the Anglican. 
Establishment is a deceiver and a liar. What, in the world, 
has the person to do, but to select some one or two of the 
points in dispute, to test the veracity of the two parties in 
the evidence brought forward in these particulars, and from 
them to determine the general fact of the trustworthiness of 
the testimony of the two rival organs? It is not, we repeat, 
as if the points in dispute were subjects on which the oracle 
of the inner conscience gave or could give a definite answer. 
It is not as if they were questions of murder and robbery, 
idolatry, blasphemy, and untruth: they are merely subjects 
of external revelation, which @ priori the human .mind can- 
not pronounce to be true or false, good or bad. They are 
cases in which we can only look to the historical evidences of 
the revelation, and decide, as probably as we may, which rival 
organ appears to be the more honest witness of the commu- 
nications of God. 

The reviewer commits a further injustice in charging Dr. 
Newman with originating the pernicious practice, now so 
common with Puseyites, of drowning their convictions or 
misgivings by plunging into a vortex of work. Dr. Newman’s 
practical suggestions are all the other way; in favour of de- 
veloping instead of stifling those misgivings which really pro- 
ceed from the intellect in accordance with conscience. ‘The 
best reason and conscience of hundreds of Anglicans would 
lead them to the Catholic Church; Anglican authorities re- 
tain these persons by exaggerating the claims of the Estab- 
lishment, and representing it as the work of faith not to de- 
sert the community in which they.were educated, till they 
have mathematical demonstration of the truth of the opposite 
system. Dr. Newman shows that, in matters of faith, mathe- 
matical demonstration is impossible; that all action is in mat- 
ters of probability, and that all matters of probability admit 
a doubt. Faith, then, must venture something; must for the 
moment profess more than it can demonstrate ; the experience 
of ages promises that the immediate effect of this profession 
shall be a clearness of vision, strong and overpowering as de- 
monstration itself. As in any other practical matter, when 
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you have once arrived at the highest probability compatible 
with the nature of the subject, or at sufficient probability to 
justify a prudent, or even a venturous, man in acting, then 
commit yourself to God, and in His name act. How, in the 
world, can this be called acting contrary to the moral sense ? 

The reviewer’s injustice is so great in these points, and at 
the same time he speaks so calmly and with such apparent 
justice on most others, that we cannot but think that his mind 
is warped with the notion which Mr. Francis Newman deve- 
lops so fully, that an historical religion is impossible; that no 
dogmas have really any religious value; and that the sole 
seat of religion is in the practical conscience: and further, 
that this practical conscience, however oblivious it may have 
at times become of its duties, is never ignorant of them, and 
only requires from time to time to be reminded of them. 
Such a theory at once shuts out from the area of religion all 
doctrines of which the mind is ignorant prior to revelation, 
and of which it is not absolutely in itself the sufficient judge 
and arbiter immediately they are proposed to it. Its votary 
forgets that when the convert to Catholicity acquiesces in 
things which shock him, this shock touches not his moral na- 
ture, but only his prejudices of education. In invoking the 
saints, in praying for souls in purgatory, in acknowledging the 
efficacy of the Sacraments, he touches points which are ab- 
solutely untouched by the human conscience left to itself, and 
which depend purely and simply on the evidences of a reve- 
lation. ‘Therefore, in discarding some qualms and misgivings 
of reason on these points, on the rational ground of the ge- 
neral trustworthiness of the Church, he may be acting ven- 
turously, rashly, but he never can fairly be said to be acting 
against his moral sense, his instinctive reverence, or his con- 
science. 


Short Potices. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


A Treatise upon Modern Instrumentation and Orchestration. By 
Hector Berlioz. Translated by Mary Cowden Clarke. (Novello.) 
Hector Berlioz is well known to every cultivated musician as one of 
the very ablest of living composers, an is frequently recognised as the 
representative of what may be called the romantic school. Whether 
he ever could become a ‘‘ popular’ composer, even in the sense in 
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which Beethoven and Mendelssohn are popular, is another question. 
Whatever be the case, however, with the multitude, whether ignorant 
or intelligent, his works are well worth the study of every musician, 
not only for the gifts of undoubted genius which they display, but also 
for the felicity and ingenuity with which M. Berlioz employs nearly 
all the resources of his art. If he at times verges on the eccentric, and 
seems to be striving after novelty for novelty’s sake, these defects must 
be overlooked as a kind of infirmity naturally attendant on the peculiar 
bent of his genius. 

In the treatise before us M. Berlioz appears as a musical critic. 
And as every man of genius, more or less, shows himself one and the 
same in almost every thing that he does, we find both the merits and 
deficiencies of his musical compositions in his scientific writings. As 
a whole, the 7'reatise on Instrumentation is not without its omissions, 
its singularities, and its exaggerations; but it is nevertheless a work 
which none but a master could have written. It abounds with infor- 
mation, and with acute and original retlection; and its style is that of 
a writer of thoughts and feelings, and not that of a mere treatise-manu- 
facturer, whose intellect and heart are about as much moved by the 
divine art as a cobbler’s soul is moved by the study of boots and shoes. 
The liveliness and point with which he describes the character of cer- 
tain instruments, or certain notes, or certain keys, is almost amusing, 
but none the less appropriate. ‘Thus, the three lowest notes in the 
trombone scale are described as ‘‘enormous and magnificent” on the 
tenor trombone, as ‘of indifferent sonorousness”’ on the alto, and 
as ‘‘ terrible’? on the bass. Ofa certain passage in the Iphigenia in 
Tauride, he writes that ‘‘the orchestra, deeply agitated, utters sobs 
and convulsive sighs, attended throughout by the fearful and perse- 
vering mutter of the violas.” Or he tells the reader that the key of B 
minor on the violin is “ very sonorous, wild, rough, ominous, violent.” 
It certainly is going a long way to call a particular key ‘ ominous ;” 
and will make our frigid academic smile with pity. Still, even when 
outré, M. Berlioz’s remarks are those of a musician of unceasing ob- 
servation and unusual acuteness. 

The faults in the work are partly in the way of omission and want 
of universality of musical sympathy, and partly in the way of whim- 
sical exaggeration. As a specimen of the whimsical and the overdone, 
take his section on the keitle-drum, with the lengthy illustration from 
his own Requiem. It is surely out of all character in an instructive 
and scientific essay on Modern Orchestration as such, to illustrate the 
use of the drum from a piece which requires sixteen drums and ten 
drummers. In fact, one-twelfth of the entire work is occupied by the 
subject of drums! 

The organ, on the contrary, is dismissed in less than three pages. 
This section is one of the least satisfactory in the book. Few musicians 
will agree with M. Berlioz in condemning, almost unreservedly, its use 
in an orchestra. In spite of the exquisite instruments made by M. 
Cavallier-Col, the French are still in nearly total ignorance of the true 
organ school of music. It may be eee whether Bach’s pedal 
fugues are known to the Parisian public. In the midst of this ignor- 
ance, we can scarcely expect M. Berlioz to sympathise with the class of 
music in which the powers of the organ are most splendidly shown, 
With all the brilliance of his own genius, the delicate beauties of his 
orchestration, and the ingenuity and even power of his modulations, M. 
Berlioz is not a master in the use of fugue and its many minor forms, 
—forms which, in our judgment, cannot be wholly cast, aside without 
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depriving grand compositions of some portion of their grandeur and 
profound interest. No music wears thoroughly well which does not 
produce in some degree the impression of variety in unity; and that, 
not merely in variety and harmoniousness of colour, but in variety and 
harmoniousness of form. The mere succession of tune, however nielo- 
dious, or of instrumental beauty, however rich and changing, cannot 
affect the whole mind of the listener, or stir his emotions to the lowest 
depth. It is by the application of the principle of the fugue, in some 
shape or other, that Handel], Mozart, and Beethoven have achieved 
their greatest triumphs; and as we believe that principle to be founded 
on the laws of human nature itself, we do not think that any musician 
will ever attain a place in the very highest rank whose works are not 
imbued with that contrapuntal unity, which may be the idol of the 
pedant, but is the guide of the man of genius, 

M. Berlioz has illustrated his treatise with above sixty passages from 
the great masters, most of them well chosen and highly interesting ; 
but they would have been more so, had he not excluded Spohr and 
Mendelssohn from the list. The extraordinary beauties of Gluck’s in- 
strumentation will probably be made known to many for the first time. 

Altogether, then, we think the volume before us a work, though 
not complete, yet of sterling value, and worthily characteristic of its 
author, Its price, moreover, considering what it contains, and the care 
with which it is printed, is very moderate. 


Dulcis Jesu Memoria; a Medieval Sequence from the Sarum Gra- 
duale, reduced to Mudern Notation and Time ; with an Accompaniment 
for Organ or Piano-forte. By John Lambert, (Addison and Hollis.) 
A beautiful and taking Gregorian hymn, of the cast most pleasing to 
modern ears. It harmonises also easily, as Mr. Lambert has shown 
in his judicious accompaniment. He has printed both the Latin and 
English of St. Bernard’s exquisite hymn; and we may: recommend the 
whole to Catholic choirs of all kinds. 


Later Bihlical Researches in Palestine and the adjacent Regions: a 
Journal of Travels in the year 1852. By E, Robinson, Eli Sinith, and 
others. Drawn up, &c. by Ed. Robinson, D.D., Professor of Biblical 
Literature in the Union Theological Seminary, New York. (London, 
John Murray.) This work is in the main a reassertion of the conclusions 
published by the author in 1840. Wecan neither examine nor discuss 
his multitudinous observations, but must confine our attention to one 
point. Dr. Robinson has devoted all his energies and talents to under- 
mine the tradition which identifies the Tomb of our Lord with the cave 
of the ‘‘ Holy Sepulchre.”’ In this volume he reasserts his position, on 
two grounds, topographical and historical. Topographically, he pre- 
tends to demonstrate that the site in question is within the walls of the 
city, and therefore incapable of having been used as a tomb: with this 
branch of his subject we do not feel competent to meddle; but we hope 
that some resident Catholic will answer his assertion ;—no difficult task, 
if he is as unfair as a topographer as he is as a citer of ancient autho- 
rities, = * 

As to the historical argument, his main point is, that in Constan- 
tine’s days no tradition of the site existed, but that it was revealed by a 
miracle ; or, as he would have us conclude, by a mere unfounded dream 
of an enthusiast. To prove this he quotes Eusebius, who asserts that 
after the Council of Nice, Constantine ‘‘ became desirous of performing 
a glorious work in Palestine, by adorning and rendering sacred the 
place of our Lord’s resurrection.’”’ ‘‘ For,” he proceeds, ‘ hitherto im- 
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pious men, or rather the whole race of demons through their instru- 
mentality, had made every effort to deliver over that illustrious monu- 
ment to darkness and oblivion.”” ‘Such language,” observes Dr. Ro- 
binson, ‘‘ would hardly be appropriate in speaking of a spot definitely 
known and marked by long tradition.” But ‘would it be more appro- 
priate in speaking of a spot about which there was no tradition? How 
can men make every effort to give to oblivion that which was not re- 
membered? Fancy the strenuous exertion of forgetting that which is 
forgotten! But Eusebius explains his own meaning ;—these “ impious 
men,’ after covering over the sepulchre with earth, had built upon. it 
“a dark retreat or cavern fur the lascivious demon Venus.’ Here, 
then, is the true oblivion and darkness; it was smothered, and the abo- 
mination of desolation was placed over it, so that no Christian could 
approach the spot. Hence the pilgrims resorted to Bethlehem the 
place of the Nativity, and to the Mount of Olives the scene of the Ascen- 
sion. Though men knew where the tomb was, they were as effectually 
shut out from all acquaintance with the place, as the wandering tra- 
veller was shut out from knowing the palaces of Nineveh, before Botta 
or Layard had uncovered them, and while the mosque on the summit. 
of the mound rendered the approach of a Christian dangerous. It was 
this kind of discovery, or uncovering, and not ‘ invention,”’ of which 
Eusebius expressly affirms that it was beyond all hope—rd ceppdv wat 
mavaytoy TAS SwTHpiov dvacrdcews papTrup.oy map’ eAmida Tacay avepaivero.* 
Not, as Dr. Robinson says, that there was no hope of finding the place, 
but that the extent of the discovery was beyond all hope; they ex- 
pected indeed to remove the traces of the defilernents, and to set apart 
the site as holy ground; but no bystander was prepared to find the 
sepulchre come forth perfect and unbroken, with all its arrangements 
complete. There was another discovery which took place at the same 
time, and which indeed was unexpected; namely, that of the Cross, 
‘‘ the sign of His most holy Passion, which for so long a time had been 
hidden under ground.” The recognition of this Constantine justly de- 
scribed as ‘‘ a miracle beyond the capacity of man sufficiently to cele- 
brate, or even to comprehend.’ But is it honest to assert that this 
miracle consisted in the discovery of the sepulchre, instead of in the 
identification of the cross? What is there here to warrant the author in 
saying, that ‘according to Eusebius the sepulchre had been consigned 
to utter oblivion, and its discovery was the result ofa divine warning, 
accompanied by diligent inquiry”? .What is there inconsistent with 
the existence of a tradition, that under the temple and idol erected by 
Adrian the remains of the tomb were hidden. Surely this is ‘ dark- 
ness and oblivion” enough to satisfy Eusebius’ words, without insisting 
upon the utter loss of all tradition respecting the whereabouts of the 
place. An antiquary hears of'a tradition that a Saxon king is buried in 
a certain barrow ; he digs, and finds a stone coffin, with a skeleton, a 
gold circlet round the brow, a gold ring on a finger, and gold ornaments 
about the person: would he not say that this was a remarkable dis- 
covery, beyond all hope or expectation? With what logic would you 
use this expression afterwards to throw discredit on the alleged tradition 
that had led him to the spot? So with regard to the Holy Sepulchre. 
A tomb was said to be there; Constantine dug, and a tomb was found : 
this one fact is sufficient to answer five hundred theories about its im- 
probability. But we have not space to proceed. We only lament that 
a writer who argues so dispassionately, and with so good tone and 


* “ The venerable and all-holy testimony of the Lord’s resurrection reap- 
peared beyond all hope.’”? ; 
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temper, should manifest so marked an intellectual bias as amounts to 
a cool and premedited unfairness, 


Béranger’s Songs ; or, the Empire, the Peace, and the Restoration. 
Translated into English verse by Robert B. Brough. (London, Addey 
and Co.) Béranger, for half a century, has been one of the forces of 
France. His songs have been on the lips of all classes, and have been 
the catechism froin which multitudes have drawn all the political prin- 
ciples they have ever held. However we may lament his licentiousness, 
and his consequent hatred of Jesuits and priests, every one must confess 
his extraordinary ability, the brilliancy ot his poetry, the incisiveness of 
his wit, and the manly straightforwardness ot his character, as shown 
both in his writings and in his conduct. Mr. Brough’s translations 
seen to be fairly executed, though we do not think that, even though 
the themes were of national interest to Englishmen, his diction would 
ever inake the songs popular in this country. After all, it is not Bé- 
ranger, but Brough. 

Craigcrook Castle. By Gerald Massey. (London, Bogue.) Mr, 
Gerald Massey has had the misfortune to lose a baby, and has con- 
structed a volume ia memoriam, in which, to apply his own pretty 
words, ‘‘ O’er his fallen fruit he heaps the withered leaves.”” Whether 
his leaves are withered we can scarcely tell ; of some we doubt whether 
they ever had any life in them at all, or were ever in the category of 
things capable of withering, any more than the spangles or the mock- 
jewels of the actress’ wardrobe. Others, however, are still young and 
green, and are so far from withered that they display a very springlike 
freshness. But we are positive about the heap; the lines in this book 
do not form a series, but simply a heap. The author tells us that they 
may be read as a continuous poem, or as divided into separate poems. 
He who reads trusting in the promise of continuity seeks for two grains 
of wheat in two bushels of chaff; he shal] seek them all day e’er he 
find them ; and when he has them, they are not worth the search. We 
thought of proving this point by forming a table of contents of the first 
few pages; but we found that we should have to quote each line, for 
almost each introduces a new subject. The changes are as abrupt, 
spasmodic, and irrational, as those in the dream ofa drunkard. Aut 
insanit humo, aut versus facit. As he most certainly fulfils, sometimes 
with great sweetness and beauty, the latter part of the alternative, we 
must give him the benefit of the doubt on the former. We very much 
prefer the poems which refer to the loss of his child to all the rest ; 
partly because they are the only ones we can understand, and partly 

ecause of the real tenderness, and the occasional beauty of thought and 
diction which they manifest. A man thinks long before he describes 
the birth of children as the mother diving into the sea of sorrow to bring 
up pearls; or the gift of a child as ‘‘ God’s butterfly on our love’s flower 
alighting.” Thesong at p. 32 on his withered rose-bud is very touching : 
‘* Snow-white, snow-soft, snow-silently 
Our darling bud upcurled, 
And dropt i’ the grave—God’s lap.’’ 
And again: 
*¢ All too wild my passion burned, 
For the cooling dews it yearned, 
In my hot hands drooped my gentle flower and died.’’ 
Again, on the sorrow of the mother: 
‘* Poor heart that danced among the vines 
All reeling-ripe with wild love-wines, 
Thou walk’st with Death among the pines ! 
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orn mother, at the dark grave-door 
she kneeleth, pleading o’er and o’er, 
But it is shut for evermore. 
She toileth on, the mournful’st thing, 
At the vain task of emptying 
The cistern whence the salt tears spring.’’ 


All this is very pretty and intelligible. But when he comes to his de- 
scriptions of nature, which he mysticises, we can no more translate his 
antics into language than the postures of an Indian war-dance. Is it 
not curious that as philosophers on the one hand go on reducing nature 
more and more to a humdrum but accurate journeyman mixing and 
compounding atoms with great nicety but with very little mystery, 
the poets, on the other, seize on this lay figure, and distort its limbs 
and joints into every imaginable and unimaginable contortion? The 
fears and superstitions of the pagans of old never imagined such life in 
nature as the words of our poets credit her withal. Are these words any 
test of a true and rational enjoyment of her beauties? Does a man 
stand with more pleasure under blossoming lime-trees because. he has 
strained out the lines— 


‘© A summer soul is in the limes; they stand 
Low murmuring honey’d things that wing forth bees” ? 


Does he appreciate the deliciousness of a summer night better because 
he can describe it thus? ) 


‘* The earth lay faint with love at the feet of heaven : 
The breath of incense went up through the leaves 
In a lown sough of bliss. Warm winds on tiptoe 
Walkt over the tall tree-tops. Above us burned 
The golden legends on night’s prophet-brow.”’ &c. 


To us this smells more of gas-light and side-scenes than of the open 
country. Wedonot consider ballet-dancers and acrobats the best actors, 
nor these posture-poets true interpreters of the soul. We thoroughly 
despise their sickly sentimental nature-worship, and their blurred in- 
definiteness, oblivious of the maxim, ut pictura poesis. Fancy at- 
tempting to paint the above description of a summer-night. Finally, 
we wish they would lay to heart the maxim of M. About, that ‘ to en- 
joy nature it is not necessary to have the soul of a man who weeps 
over a periwinkle-flower.” ; 


General Report on the Pathology of the Armies of the East. By 
R. D. Lyons, M.B.T.C.D., principal Pathologist to the Army in the 
Est. (Glasgow, Wm. Mackenzie.) This brochure is of too special an 
interest to be noticed in our pages, were it not that it is always grati- 
fying to point to some Catholic who is at the head of his profession, and 
whose science is acknowledged by the whole country; and to be able to 
add that his being Protessor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine in 
the Catholic University of Ireland gives a guarantee to its students for 
the soundness and depth of the instruction they receive. We believe 
that the medical school is at present the most flourishing division of 
the Catholic University. 


Mary our Immaculate Mother. A Poem, by one of her Children. 
(London, Richardson.) Those who do not expect to find any thing good 
in a form so ephemeral as a blue-covered tract of twenty-four pages 
will be agreeably disappointed in this little poem. In spite of some 
repetitions in the first part, and of some terribly lengthy and involved 
paragraphs, there is much music and more erudition in the lines. 
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We think it but right to notify to such of our readers as are yet i: 
norant of the fact, that there exists a Catholic newspaper in Scotlan 
which, in respectability, good management, and ability, claims at lea 
an equal rank with any of our Irish or metropolitan papers. We alluc 
to the Northern Times, the editor of which, in spite of most disheartenir 
difficulties, seems at last to have fought his way to a safe and a stron 
position. Without pretending to agree with all the views advocated j 
the paper, we can honestly recommend it as deserving the support < 
the Catholic body. 


Among children’s story-books we can recommend two very prett 
series, published by Mr. Duffy— Flowers from Foreign Fields, by Fath« 
Charles, and another collection by ‘‘ Brother James.” Theyare prettil 
got up, and seem to us as interesting as the tales of Canon Schmi 
Father Charles generally ‘translates exceedingly well; but we ha 
noticed occasional slips, as when he talks of “ particular’ tor ‘ privat 
lessons,” and ‘‘ the faith of a coal-porter.” We were not aware th: 
either carbonari or coalheavers were famous for abundance of that a 
‘ticle; though, for all we know, the French hawkers of bouks may be. 


Mr. Formby has sent us copies of the second part of his Pictori 
Bible Stories, his little book on the Seven Sacraments, and that on tl 
Holy Childhood of Jesus Christ. A more charming Christmas prese1 
than the last little book it would be impossible to tind. The translatic 
ofthe Latin Devotions is much better and more English than any oth 
with which we are acquainted, and the passages for meditation give tt 
words of the Gospels and Prophets in their own sublime simplicity 
thus giving the worshipper credit for that poetical sensibility which wi 
so well understood, and so powerfully appealed to, by the mediev: 
compilers of Offices and Devotions, but which is so utterly ignored b 
the greater part of the modern French and Italian devotional writer 
whose words are generally further diluted by a miserable English tran 
lation. ‘The plates are all good. 


Nine Considerations on Eternity. By Jerome Drexelius, 8.J. 
translated by Father Robert, Mount st. Bernard, Leicestershire. (Lo 
don, Richardson.) It is by such meditations as these that the Ciste: 
cians of Leicestershire strengthen themselves for their asceticism, an 
for the heroic charity with which they undertake the reformation of o1 
young criminals. They will be equally efficacious in fortifying an 
other Christian soul who uses them aright for doing or enduring wha 
ever Providence enjoins or permits. 


Another book of the same class, which we need merely notice, is th 
Life of St. Peter of Alcantara. (2 vols. Richardson.) Father Fabc 
tells us that it is now published out of its turn, at the request of the lat 
Ear! of Shrewsbury, in order that it might appear in time for the cor 
secration of the new cathedral at Shrewsbury. 
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THEOLOGIA MALE FERRATA. 


To the Editor of the Rambler. 


Sir,—I have often thought that if Etymology addressed theolo- 
gians, she would do it in some such words as David used to the victims 
of original sin: ‘They are corrupt, and become abominable in their 
ways; there is none that doeth good, no not one.” Here is my text. I 
shall now proceed to preach upon it. I have before me a little tract 
on the Eternity of Hell by Dr. Passaglia. He tells us that aiwmos 
(ayonios) the Greek word for ‘eternal,’ comes from de oy (aei ohn) 
‘always being.’ It is an old story, but a false one. From z ‘to go’’ in 
Sanscrit (the z-re of Latin) comes by a regular process ayur, that which 
goes on, time, an age; and the Greek aiwy (ayohn) is as like it as need 
be, when we know ohn is a common termination in Greek, and ur in 
Sanscrit. I can forgive old Petavius for such nonsense; but what busi- 
ness has a modern writer to affront my schoolboy knowledge, as if no 
Bopp existed? Besides, if ayohn is from ayer ohn, what does ayei come 
from ?—it has ‘ going’ too for its root. When men invented words, they 
applied them first to things visible, and afterwards transferred them to 
things invisible. A divine right of syllables is as ridiculous as a divine 
right of kings; as Nyssen has shown, in his treatise against Eunomius.* 
Why, then, does this theologian talk in a way to make a decently well- 
informed schoolboy smile with contempt when language is in question? 
Nyssen, Bopp, and common sense together, might have shown him that 
words have a physical sense, before, by arbitrary limitation, they get a 
metaphysical one. Let me give an instance:—chafatz in Hebrew, 
means ‘‘ to accept,” “to be pleased with,’”’ and seldom occurs in any 
other sense. But if I was quite at a loss how to reconcile this with cognate 
words,—words, that is, with two radicals similar,—I could take my affi- 
davit this was not its original sense. It is too metaphysical. But it 
had also the sense of ‘‘ to wag” the tail. It does not require much ob- 
servation to know that this act is the animal expression of pleasure. 
Many a good laugh have I had over the etymologies of fathers, school- 
men, and others. But before the existence of any such thing as com- 
parative philology, this was a venial sin—I don’t laugh at mortal sins. 
But since it exists, why should theologians consult old theologians about 
things wholly out of their province? Ifa man won’t read etymolo- 
ps surely be might take the trouble to ask an etymologian whether 

e was making an exhibition of himself in an etymologian’s eyes. 

I dare say some of the old etymologies will be dished up again; so 
I will mention a few of them to justify my own assertions. Cherubin 
St. Austin says means ‘‘ fulness of knowledge.”? Whoever told him so 
was about as wise an etymologian as the boy who inferred that brum 
was a stick, because candela-brum was a candlestick. Bin does mean 
knowledge; but bim, the real Hebrew termination (bin is a Chaldee one 
—they did not.like final m’s any more than a Spaniard, who sings Ave 
sanctun oleun)—im is a plural termination: cherub therefore remains 
to be accounted tor; and I suspect some rogue of a Jew told the 
Christians, for a bit of tun, that it meant secundum multitudinem, which 


* Page 761, I think, but haven't him by me. 
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they spliced on to the bin for themselves. ‘‘ A lot of knowledge, as it 
were.” Why, it would have set the gravest synagogue in a roar! Its 
real etymology is canvassed still; so I will hazard one. In proper 
names letters are often transposed. Thus, Shemuel (Samuel) is for 
Meshual ‘‘he who was asked for.” Lamech for Malech, the king both 
of Cainite and Sethite dynasty at the flood. Cherubim, then, is nothing 
more than Hrecoobim, ‘‘ chariot-seats,”’ transposed ; a word easy for a 
word hard to pronounce. 

Having despatched the angel, let us now go to the devil. Ophis, “a 
serpent,” says St. Anastasius of Sinai, is derived from 6 eis, that which 
talked to Eve!!! How he would have stared if some honest Sinaite 
had told him that the same word existed in Hebrew, where it had no 
connection with speaking, but with foaming. Ifany etymologian wants 
a little pastime, I can strongly recommend him the chapter on etymo- 
logy in St. Anastasius’ Vie dur: it is as asinine as the theology 1s ad- 
mirable. Baptism he takes from ba-lein and ptaisma, because it casts 
out the fall!!! 

God himself meets with no better treatment. Theos is from His 
pug all things in order. The ‘‘all things” of this belongs to God ; 

ut the ‘ putting’’ belongs to any body; and that is the ouly root at 
all like Theos: ‘‘ the” is ‘to put’ in Greek. But how contemptible the 
scholars of this day would think a man who talked such nonsense as 
this! Its real etymology is from dix, to shine, whence deva, respectable ; 
much like clarissimus put before a critic’s name. Devs or Sdevs=Zevs, 
shining. Heaven is transferred from a physical to a metaphysical sense ; 
just as we talk of the will of Heaven; and at the same time a change 
takes place in the sound, by the common change of theta fer delta, 
thus Dheos becomes Theos, or with its original digamma, @cFos. I 
only wish J had made a collection ofall the absurd specimens I have 
seen; they are about as wise in the way of etymology as if I derived 
hypocrite from ‘‘judge of horses,” because I thought judges of horses 
rogues. They are about as trustworthy as Dr. Ashe’s curmudgeon, from 
ceur, unknown, and méchante, correspondent; because Dr. Johnson gave 
‘¢unknown correspondent” as his authority for the etymology caur mé- 
chante. I suppose, by the way, it is a Gypsy, i.e. a Hindoo word, from 
coeaene, born from his deeds, wicked. I spell it badly, but intel- 
igibly. | 

: Really it does seem worth while to try, by these few specimens, to 
show up the utter and irretrievable nonsense which theologians talk 
when they get quite outof their sphere. For nonsense of this kind does 
harm; it makes wise men appear geese. To trace the sense of a word 
etymologically, often, though not always, enables us to appreciate with 
greater exactness its present meaning. But there may be an etymolo- 
gical habit of mind, as well as a theological one; and if I was entitled 
to any opinion on the matter, I should strongly recommend those who 
have done no acts of etymology, to take it for granted that they have 
not the habit. If he knows nothing of medicine, a slight complaint 
compels a theologian to have recourse to the doctor. The same course 
may be safely recommended (with all due respect to all the great names 
I have mentioned) in etymology. And indeed, Mr. Editor, you might 
do well to show this to some etymologian, lest I should fall into a trap 
myself, as many people often do. But about the general truth incul- 
cated I have not an atom of misgiving. Yours, &c. eqn 
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